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PREFACE. 


In  the  fulfillment  of  many  promises  made  from 
time  to  time  to  his  students  and  other  friends,  the 
author  has  prepared  the  following  pages,  as  embody- 
ing the  results  of  his  observations  and  experiences 
during  a  somewhat  extended  practice  in  that  branch 
of  the  profession  to  which  it  specially  relates. 

With  the  hope  that  the  volume  will  be  a  useful 
text-book  in  assisting  the  student  to  prepare  for  the 
responsible  duties  of  the  profession,  and  a  reliable 
guide  to  the  intelligent  practitioner,  it  is  herewith 
oflFered  to  the  attention  both  of  those  who  are  about 
to  enter  the  field  of  their  labors  and  of  those  who, 
though  more  familiar  with  the  practical  duties  there- 
of, may  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  more  fully 
with  the  latest  methods  of  practice. 

That  the  work  may  prove  a  source  of  benefit  to 
his  fellow-beings  is  the  highest  hope  concerning  it  of 

The  Author. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY   OF  THE   MOUTH   AND  FACE. 

In  a  work  on  oral  diseases  and  surgery,  a  source  of  ready  and 
accurate  reference  to  parts  involTed  would  seem  to  be  an  essential. 
With  such  view  we  map  out,  as  accurately  as  the  photograph  and 
pencil  may  represent  nature,  all  such  parts  as,  surgically,  we  may 
have  to  deal  with  or  comprehend.  As — unless  with  the  very  expe- 
rienced— it  is  always  desirable  to  precede  an  operation  on  the  living 
with  a  test  performance  on  the  dead,  so  with  the  student  it  is  as 
desirable  to  found  the  comprehension  of  any  pathological  perver- 
Bion  on  an  understanding  of  normal  characteristics. 

In  presenting  these  photographs  of  the  various  parts  associated 
with  oral  surgery,  we  add  the  suggestion  that  the  bones  represented 
be  procured  and  laid  carefully  away  in  the  cabinet :  the  assistance 
of  their  silent  expressions  will  be  found  invaluable.  So  far  as  the 
soft  parts  are  concerned,  one  may  either  possess  them  in  alcohol,  or, 
what  is  even  better,  where  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  is  to  make 
it  a  point  to  yearly  dissect  them. 

Id  Fig.  1  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  face  is  seen  to  form,  almost 
Mcorately,  an  oblong  square.  A  modification  on  such  a  square, 
however,  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the  case  of  the  child,  where 
the  ramus  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  is  at  a  more  obtuse  angle 
with  the  body;  also  in  the  case  of  an  adult  with  prominent  os 
froQtis.     In  either  of  these  cases  the  lateral  aspect  is  triangular. 
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OnAL  DISEASES  AND  SUBOERY. 


Boumied  oiroumferentially  by  the  supraor)>ital  ridge  of  the  frontal 
bone,  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  inuxilliiry,  nnd  the  malnr 
bones,  we  find  a  pyramidal  cavity,  the  orbital,  for  the  acconiraoda- 
tion  of  the  or^^an  of  sight.  Looking  at  the  natural  hone,  no  less  than 
seven  pieces  are  observed  enteringinto  the  composition  of  this  ciivity, 
some  of  which  pieces  in  their  relations  closely  affect  some  of  the 
proceedings  in  oral  surgery:  for  example,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  larg« 
portion  of  the  floor  of  this  cavity  is  made  up  by  a  process,  the  or- 
bital, which  is  a  part  of  the  superior  maxilla;  glancing  at  the  uatu- 

Fro.  I. — Fkoxt  and  Lateral  KcQioy  op  thx  Skull. 


Thi  ixnx,  mil  rARTir  m  fkoht  awd  ok  rnt  woht  hide,  l,  fVonUl  bon«;  %  parlptel 
bono;  a,  tcmpornl  bone,  lla  tguomotu  portion;  4.  tbn  spheDoiil  tmuf,  tcmtKiriLl  ■lufarc  o( 
ill  great  wing:  0,  etlimoid  boDo.  iuorbltol  iiirOic«;  <t,  ^npitrlor  niaxlllarj  t>onc;  I,  mftUr 
buDo;  8,  lActirjrni&l  luun ;  0,  iiaMal  Imtte ;  \i\,  \nUx\or  tniixllliirjr  tMuir*.  n^  nrtillal  |»Utr  uf 
the  frontal  bone;  b,  tt-uip^jral  «iir&re;  r,  orMlAl  inrbor  oflhc  (CtfAt  win^E  of  lb«  uphatiuli! 
tjoDc;  (f,  ttuutultl  purtiMD  vt  tli«  taintwral  bou«;  s,  urbiUl  enrfncv  uf  tbt'  maiar  boav; 
/,  [trbitiU  plnti*  uf  the  auporJor  maxillary  bone ;  g,  Inrraorblljil  Foranxin ,  h,  uicntal  fora- 
meti;  f,  lyniphyil*:  j.  raoiai;  Xr.tnronokl  prooeM;  f.  Dock  snpiiortiiig  the  condyle;  m, 
uiglo;  h,  iMhrymo'iiHal  d»t. 

ral  bono,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  process  constitutes  as  well  the  roof 

of  the  antral  sinus;  it  will  also  be  found  to  be  a  very  thin  plate  ;  ant] 
capable  of  being  easily  elevated  or  depressed,  according  as  any  presa- 
ure  might  Iw  brought  upon  it  from  below  or  above;  constitutinsf  a 
source  of  support  to  the  eye,  it  will  also  be  seen  that,  whore  it  is 
possible,  it  should  be  left  undisturbed  in  operations  demanding  ex- 
easivc  interference  with  the  bone  uf  which  it  is  a  part.     At  the 
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inner  inferior  aspect  of  the  cavity  a  groove  will  be  observed,  the 
lachrymal^  being  the  entrance  to  a  canal,  the  ductus  ad  nasum,  carry- 
ing the  tears  from  the  orbit  to  the  inferior  meatus ;  the  outer  wall 
of  this  canal,  which  it  is  most  important  to  maintain  patulous,  is 
made  up  by  the  inner  face  of  the  nasal  process,  another  portion  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bone.  Diseases  of  the  sinus  not  nnfrequently 
react  on  the  eye,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  blindness  of  several 
months'  standing  has  been  cured  by  the  extraction  of  a  diseased 
tooth-root  which  had  affected  the  antrum  to  its  engorgement. 
Closure  of  the  lachrymal  canal  is  almost  certain  to  occur  if  the 
nasal  process  becomes  inflamed,  and  such  inflammation  I  have  fre- 
quently met  with  as  the  result  of  an  odontocele. 

Immediately  below  the  inferior  boundary  of  the  orbit  is  seen  a 
foramen,  the  infraorbital,  for  transmission  of  the  infraorbital  branches 
of  the  fifth  nerve.  Passing  a  bristle  through  this  foramen,  it  is  seen 
to  emerge  in  the  groove  marked  on  the  floor  of  the  orbit, — ^the  infra- 
orbital groove  in  which  the  nerve  lies  in  its  passage  outward.  This 
groove  and  this  canal  are  both  in  the  maxillary  bone,  and  are  alike, 
with  the  ductus  ad  nasum,  influenced  by  its  diseases. 

The  canine  fossa,  seen  back  of  and  above  the  canine  tooth,  has,  as 
its  floor,  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  which  is  the  external  face  of  the  antrum, 
and  through  which,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary,  the  cavity  may 
be  easily  entered. 

The  tuberosity  of  the  bone,  occupied  in  part  by  the  wisdom  tooth, 
and  marked  for  the  attachment  of  the  buccinator  muscle,  is  a  point 
of  surgical  interest, — it  being  not  at  all  uncommon  to  have  necrosis 
of  this  portion  of  the  bone,  the  result  of  an  ostitis,  induced  and  kept 
up  by  an  imprisoned  dens  sapientise.  Standing,  as  is  seen,  at  an 
angle,  and  tubercle-like,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  neither  deformity 
nor  barm  would  result  firom  its  separation  as  a  sequestrum. 

The  alveolar  processes  are  remarked  to  constitute  quite  a  large 
part  of  both  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  bones.  These  pro- 
cesses, vascular  and  spongy,  subjected  to  all  irritations  residing  in 
diseased  teeth,  are,  without  doubt,  more  subject  to  take  on  patho- 
logical action  than  any  other  portion  of  the  ossa  corporse.  From 
the  alveolo-dental  periosteum  spring  epulic  outgrowths  of  various 
signification.  Sarcomatous  degeneration  finds  here  a  favorite  seat: 
simple  and  compound  cysts  are  very  familiar,  degenerative  ostitis 
is  not  uncommon,  while  abscess  is  found  in  almost  every  mouth. 
The  mental  foramen,  seen  upon  the  inferior  maxilla,  a  little  anterior 
to  the  middle  of  the  body,  is  the  outlet  of  a  canal  traversing  the 
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center  of  the  bone,  and  conducting  beneath  the  teeth  the  dental 
artery  and  nerve.  The  size,  general  character,  and  inlet  of  this 
canal  should  be  observed,  as  not  unfVeqaentij  injuries  to  the  artery 
require  that  the  canal  should  be  plugged,  either  as  foramina  are 
concerned,  which  exist  beneath  each  tooth,  or  as  the  channel  proper 
is  interfered  with  in  operations  for  tumors  or  sequestra. 

Neuralgia  of  some  of  the  peripheries  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve 
makes  necessary,  occasionally,  its  section  within  the  canal.  To  get 
at  this  nerve,  requires  either  that  we  shall  extract  some  tooth,  and 
make  the  section  from  the  base  of  the  socket,  or  otherwise  that  a 
trephine  shall  be  used  from  the  outside.  The  easiest  mode  of  per- 
forming such  operations  is  to  be  observed,  as  relation  is  had  to 
locations  and  character  of  bone. 

The  relationship  of  the  teeth  to  their  spongy  processes  is  a  mat- 
ter which  should  receive  close  attention,  the  operation  for  their 
extraction  being  a  very  common  one.  These  processes,  if  examined 
in  a  number  of  bones,  will  be  found  greatly  to  vary  in  character :  in 
some  being  of  such  loose  structure  that  the  teeth  are  capable  of  the 
easiest  separation ;  in  other  instances  being  so  firm  and  unyielding 
that  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  make  such  extraction 
without  more  or  less  fracture. 

The  number  and  shape  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth  are  to  be  ex- 
amined. A  knowledge  of  their  curves  contributes  much  to  an  ease 
in  their  removal.  Indeed,  no  one  but  the  experienced  can  appreciate 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  remove  the  teeth  with  than  without  such 
knowledge. 

The  nasal  bones,  forming  in  their  conjunction  the  nasal  arch, 
should  be  examined  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  neigh- 
boring pieces.  Articulating  with  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the 
ethmoid,  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  depression  of 
this  arch  from  a  blow  has  carried  the  crista  galli  into  the  sub- 
.stance  of  the  brain,  and  thus  produced  the  most  serious  if  not  fatal 
consequences.  The  nasal  bones  are  frequently  the  seat  of  syphilitic 
degeneration.  Their  destruction  compels  the  falling  in  of  the  nasal 
arch,  thus  yielding  the  flattening  of  the  bridge  occasionally  ob- 
ser^'ed, — one  of  the  most  repulsive  of  deformities. 

The  incisive  fossa,  observed  between  the  anterior  nasal  spine  and 
central  incisor  teeth,  frequently  yields  its  floor  to  the  ravages  of 
necrosis.  There  would  seem  to  be  here  less  vital  resistance  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  bone,  as  necrosis  of  a  tooth  is  almost  necessarily  as- 
sociated with  necrosis  of  the  superficial  surface  of  its  alveolus.   This 
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!h.  however,  quite  thin,  and  its  loss  seldom  seems  of  much 
[ucnce. 

The  pu^itiun  of  a  gTi>*>ve  for  the  passa^rc  of  the  farini  artery  is  to 

aotic^'d,  us  location  and  diHtanco  frcmi  tlii^  niiiLjle  of  the  juw  arc 

ftiod, — the  control  of  heinorrhuj^e  about  the  lips  and  cheeks 

Using  bi*re  secured  through  simple  pressure  ou  the  artery  as  it  pasflua 

o\-erthi*  Iwne. 

With  Buch   general  observation  of  the  surgical  features  of  the 
fconw  in  their  conjunction,  wo  pass  to  a  more  accurate  comprehen- 
by  examining  the  pieces  in  their  separate  capacities. 


Fioe.  2  AND  8.— SirrzRiOR  HAXEtLi.aY  Bonk. 
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Glancing  hastily  at  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  it  seema  like 

quadrilateral,  more  or  less  irregular,  fl(>lid  piece.     Looking  at  it 

lofttfly,  and  from  the  surgical  sland-])oint,  we  find  it  to  consist  of  a 

[««  of  proresses,  so  groupt'd  logrther  as  to  form,  or  rathi.*r  inclose, 

rmvity  so  large  that  the  apparently  solid  body  is  found  to  be 

Emplr  A  shell.    This  cavity  of  the  shell  is  called  the  maxillary 

or  the  antrum  of  Highmoro.     It  is  a  very  irregular  cavity, 
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differing,  indeed,  in  shape  in  almost  every  bone ;  generally,  how- 
ever, being  found  as  a  single  cave,  but  not  unfrequently  divided  into 
two  or  more  by  septi  of  bone  vertically  placed.  How  far,  in  the 
mean  of  cases,  the  cave  is  found  to  run  forward  and  how  far  back- 
ward, what  in  the  mean  of  cases  is  its  relation  to  the  roots  of  the 
various  teeth,  which  of  its  boundaries  are  the  thinnest,  are  matters 
worthy  of  being  most  attentively  studied,  because  of  their  very  practi- 
cal signification,  and  which  study  can  only  be  made  by  an  observar 
tion  of  many  bones.  Abscesses  of  the  roots  of  teeth  frequently  void 
themselves  into  this  cavity:  we  are  to  understand  how  and  why, 
anatomically,  such  accidents  occur.  Engorgements  of  the  cavity, 
puruloid  or  dropsical,  bulge  outward  some  part  or  other  of  the 
circumferential  walls,  perhaps  throwing  the  eye  upon  the  cheek, 
projecting  the  canine  fossse,  or  making  a  tumor  on  the  palatine 
aspect  of  the  mouth :  we  are  to  understand  why  such  bulging,  from 
a  common  cause,  is  found  so  variously  situated,  or  why,  indeed, 
such  accumulations  exist  at  all. 

If  we  make  such  a  section  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  as  to 
expose  the  antral  cavity,  we  shall  find  that  in  many  cases,  not  in- 
deed in  all,  its  floor  is  studded  with  little  hills ;  break  into  one  of 
these  elevations,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  a  very  thin  crust,  con- 
cealing the  root  of  some  tooth  or  teeth.  In  infrequent  cases,  a  root 
or  roots  will  be  found  projecting  into  the  cavity,  entirely  uncovered, 
save  with  the  membrane  which  had  existence  in  the  living  part.  Such 
a  view  explains  very  satisfactorily  dental  abscess  within  this  sinus. 

The  processes  which,  in  their  conjunction,  make  up  the  bone,  are 
four  in  number:  the  alveolar,  the  palatine,  the  nasal,  and  the  malar. 

The  alveolar  process,  wedged  in  between  the  malar  and  palatine, 
constitutes  perhaps  the  greatest  bulk  of  the  bone.  Looked  at  from 
below,  it  is  found  to  be  excavated  into  cavities  or  pits,  correspond- 
ing with  the  character  and  number  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth ;  these 
pits  are  termed  alveoli,  and,  in  the  recent  bone,  are  found  lined  with 
periosteal  tissue,  which  tissue  is  reflected  around  the  roots  of  the 
teeth,  forming  the  immediate  bond  of  connection.  In  some  bones, 
the  structure  making  up  this  process  is  exceedingly  loose  and  spongy; 
in  others  it  is  condensed,  and  cortical-like.  After  the  loss  of  the  teeth, 
this  process  is  removed  through  absorption ;  hence  the  approximation, 
in  old  people,  of  the  chin  and  nose.  Fractures  of  this  process,  the  re- 
sult of  falls,  blows,  or  attempts  at  tooth  extraction,  are  quite  common. 

The  tuberosity  of  the  bone  may  be  esteemed  as  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  alveolar  process,  being,  indeed,  not  unfrequently 
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trntcd  for  the  wisdom  tootb.  This  tubercle,  as  impl'uHl  in  its 
ime,  is  simply  a  Ijulh  of  twno;  it  is  quite  vascular,  however,  and 
relation  to  the  posterior  tooth  subjects  it  to  sourcos  of  iiTitation, 
fhii'h  Dot  unfrequently  results  in  its  influnmmtii)n  and  death. 

The  malar  process,  seen  projecting  froi^i  the  middle  of  the  bone,  is 
I  rough,  serrated  facet  for  articulation  with  the  malar  or  cheek  bone. 
'bis  process,  in  front,  is  seen  to  be  somewhat  concave ;  behind  it  has 

>imilar  curvature,  and  forms  part  of  a  fossa  known  as  the  scygo- 
Lic  The  chief  point  of  interest  connected  with  it,  however,  lies  in 
le  character  of  the  suture  which  uuiten  the  maxillary  with  the  malar 
one,  this  being  the  place  of  separation  in  amputation  of  the  maxillary. 

The  nasal  process,  well  represented  in  the  drawing,  but  bolter 
ludied  and  understood  from  the  bone,  is  observed  standing  above 
le  orbital  surface.  Rising  from  the  anterior  facial  surface  of  the 
>ne.  it  continues  somewhat  triangularly  upward,  until  it  ends  in  an 

regular  semi-cell-like  extremity.  These  semi-cells  articulate  with 
le  ethoioid,  closing  in,  and  completing  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells, 
Uo  with  the  frontal  bone,  completing  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
linus  of  this  bone.  Lined  in  the  recent  state  with  the  Schneiderian 
lomhrane,  which  membrane  is  continued  into  the  cells  of  the  eth- 
moid and  frontal  bones,  a  moment's  reflection  recognizes  the  meaning 

that  sense  of  fullness  so  common  about  the  anterior  base  of  the 

loiuni,  when  iutlammatioa  and  congestion  exist  in  the  nasal  canals. 
Ixlernally,  the  ftw-e  of  the  process  is  concave,  thus  assisting  in 
irrving  out  the  natural  curve  of  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  nosej 

imoroiis  foramina  are  also  observed  on  this  face,  for  the  passage  of 

sscls.  The  tendo  oculi  has  its  attachment  on  this  surface,  while 
tnr.  on  the  same  plane,  is  a  line  giving  origin  to  the  levator  labii 
i|>crior  alseijue   nasi   and   orbicularis  pal])ebrarum  muscles.     An- 

riorly.  the  border  of  the  process  is  thin,  and  rierrated  for  articula- 
|ou  with  the  nasal  bone.  Posteriorly,  it  is  thick,  and  hollowed 
ilo  a  groove  for  the  lodgment  of  the  lachrymal   sac  and  duct. 

hen  in  position,  in  the  articulated  skull,  this  groove  is  converted 
HO  a  canal  by  annexation  with  the  lachrymal  bone;  the  canal, 
downward,  is  found  to  have  somewhat  an  hour-glass  shape, 
considerably  contracted  in  the  center,  and  finally  terminating  at 
i«  inferior  meatus  in  a  bell-shaped  oi>cning.  A  little  tul)ercle,  the 
Lai.  is  seen  where  the  anterior  lip  of  the  groove  joins  the 
surface;  this  is  a  guide,  directing  the  bistoury  of  the  surgeon 
kio  the  canal,  when  operations  for  its  stricture  are  demanded. 

The  orbital  surface   of  the  bone,  seen  before  in  its  articulative 
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position,  is  here  observed  separate;  falling  at  direct  right  angle  froU* 
the  facial  aspect  of  the  bone,  it  is  observed  by  this  relation  to 
form  a  large  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbital  cavity;  while  looked  »* 
from  the  cave  of  Highmore,  it  is  seen  to  form  as  well  the  roof  o^ 
this  vault.     When  broken,  or  held  against  the  light,  it  is  found  to 
be  almost  a  scale  in  thinness.     The  infraorbital  ridge  is  simply  th» 
rim  made  by  the  bending  downward  of  this  orbital  surface.  Running' 
along  the  ftee  edge  is  observed  three  distinct  articular  faces :  the 
outer  for  the  palate  bone,  the  two  inner  for  the  orbital  or  plane  plate 
of  the  ethmoid  and  lachrymal  bones.    Below  the  rim,  or  infraorbital 
border,  is  seen  the  orbital  foramen.  Passing  a  bristle  into  this  open- 
ing, we  find  it  directed  to  the  groove  on  the  orbital  face,  the  intra- 
orbital.    Passing  the  bristle  now  from  the  groove  toward  the  fora- 
men, we  find  it  may  take  some  other  track,  and  not  appear  at  the 
opening.     Searching  for  an  explanation,  we  find  the  groove,  soon 
after  entering  beneath  the  ridge,  to  divide  into  two  canals,  one  of 
which  passes  to  the  face,  as  observed,  the  other  enters  the  antrum, 
and  transmits  across  this  cavity  the  nerves  and  vessels  designed  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  anterior  teeth. 

The  osseous  boundary  of  the  nose  is  seen  in  this  drawing  to  ad- 
vantage. It  is  a  complete  curve,  and  gives  attachment  by  its  con- 
tinuous crest,  or  edge,  to  the  cartilaginous  wings. 

The  zygomatic  surface,  seen  back  of  the  malar  process,  enters  into 
the  formation  of  the  fossa  of  that  name.  It  is  to^a  degree  convex,  and 
more  or  less  rough.  Dotting  its  surface  are  observed  a  number  of 
foramina;  these  are  entrances  to  canals,  the  posterior  dental,  and 
transmit  vessels  to  the  posterior  teeth,  to  all  situated  back  of  the 
canines.  At  the  lower  part  of  this  surface,  to  the  nasal  aspect  of  the 
tuberosity,  is  a  groove  destined  to  be  converted  into  a  canal  through 
an  articulation  with  the  palate  bone,  the  posterior  dental  groove. 
This  groove  or  canal  transmits  vessels  to  the  palatine  face  of  the 
bone,  and  is  seen  to  terminate  on  the  under  side  of  the  tuberosity. 

The  muscles  of  expression,  to  which  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone 
gives  origin,  are  numerous.  From  the  second  bicuspid,  back  to  the 
tuberosity,  is  a  rough  line  for  the  trumpeters,  or  buccinator  (a  similar 
line  existing  on  the  inferior  maxilla).  Above  this  first  line,  and 
below  the  malar  process,  certain  fibers  of  the  masseter  are  attached. 
Above  the  canine  fossa  is  the  origin  of  the  levator  anguli  oris;  while 
without  this,  toward  the  concavity  of  the  nose,  is  the  line  for  the 
compressor  naris.  In  the  incisive  or  myrtiform  fossa  is  seen  the 
origin  of  the  depressor  alae  nasi. 
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Turning  now  toward  us  the  inner  face  of  the  bone,  we  see  tlie 
mrth  proct^ss,  iho  palatine.  This  process  slarla  out  from  the  middle 
the  I>one,  and  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts.  Like  the  orbital 
late,  it  is  at  right  angles  with  the  body,  and,  when  the  piece  is 
iniculatcd,  ia  seen  to  divide  the  nose  from  the  mouth,  constituting 
the  floor  of  the  first  cavity  and  the  roof  of  the  second.  Posteriorly, 
is  quite  thin,  and  articulates  with  the  palatine  process  of  the  palate 
mo.  Running  forward,  it  grows  thicker  and  heavier,  and  ends  in 
le  Anterior  nasal  spine.  Viewed  above,  its  surface  is  slightly  con- 
ive,  t^  form  the  floor  of  the  nares.  Externally,  it  beconieH  merged 
ito  the  body  of  the  bone;  internally  or  mcsially,  it  raises  itself 
Ito  a  ridge,  which  is  the  one  side  of  a  groove  receiving  into  articu- 
tho  vomer  A  bristle  passed  through  an  opening  in  the  pro- 
(hows  the  position  of  a  canal,  the  anterior  palatine,  Iransniitting 
fssels  of  thai  name,  which  find  entrance  into  the  oral  cavity  through 
le  incisive  foramen  seen  jnst  bark  nf  tlie  center  tooth.  A  nerve,  the 
iso-palfttine,  haviuj^  considerable  surgical  signification,  enters  the 
louth  at  the  orifice  of  this  canal ;  but  is  not  transmitted  by  it, 
iving  a  canal  of  its  own  in  the  tntennuxillary  suture.  The  throe 
larked  points  of  surgical  interest  ia  this  process  are — first,  the  fact 
its  forming  the  boundary  U-tween  the  uiouth  and  nose,  a  break  in 
continuity.  an<i  which,  unfortunately,  is  a  not  infrequent  acci- 
?nt,  throwing  these  two  cavities  into  one ;  second,  the  nature  and 
ilation  of  suture  with  the  palatine  process  of  palate  bone,  this  being 
le  line  of  separation  in  am])atation ;  third,  the  position  of  entrance 
of  nado-palatine  nerve,  paralysis  of  the  parts  supplied  by  this  nerve 
fing  a  frequent  result  of  illy  applied  pieces  of  dental  apparatus. 
'o  these  three  might  be  added  a  fourtli,  the  position  of  thi?  artery 
occupying  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  an  artery  which  is  sometimes 
^^f  considerable  size,  and  which  might  easily  be  cut  by  the  sHp  of  a 
^Bunret  applied  to  the  gum  of  a  wisdom  tooth,  or  in  the  act  of  ilivid- 
^Bog  the  tendon  of  the  fiexor  palati  where  it  curves  around  the  hamular 
^"process. 

The  other  features  observable  on  this  aspect  of  the  bone  arc  with- 
out special  surgical  interest.     Above  the  inferior  meatus,  which  is 
le  space  between  the  floor  of  the  nares  and  the  inferior  turbinated 
mc,  is  seen  the  crest  of  attachment  for  this  scroll.    Still  higher, 
the  nasal  process,  the  crests  for  union  with  the  stiperior  and 
dddle  soroUa.     The  middle  meatus,  into  wiiich  opens  the  antrum, 
observed  to  be  quite  a  large  space,  particularly  when  compared 
ith  the  superior  meatus,  which  is  the  slit  lying  between  the  upper 
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and  middle  crests.  The  opening  of  the  antrum,  seen  in  the  back 
part  of  the  middle  meatus,  is  here  portrayed  of  a  natural  size — that 
is,  natural  to  the  disarticulated  bone.  It  will  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  filled  in  by  other  bones,  which,  in  the  articulated 
skull,  reduce  the  opening  to  an  outlet  not  larger  than  an  ordinary 
probe ;  the  bones  closing  in  this  cavity  are  the  ethmoid,  palate,  and 
inferior  turbinated.   (See  descriptions  of  these  bones) 

The  superior  maxillary  bone  articulates  with  nine  others :  by  its 
nasal  crest  with  the  frontal,  ethmoid,  lachrymal,  and  nasal;  by  its 
malar  process  with  the  malar ;  at  the  intermaxillary  suture  with  the 
opposite  maxilla ;  by  its  palatine  process  with  the  palate  and  vomer, 
and  at  the  lower  of  the  lateral  crests  with  the  inferior  turbinated  bone. 

Nine  muscles  have  their  origin  from  this  bone :  orbicularis  paipe* 
brarum,  inferior  oblique  of  orbit,  the  elevator  of  superior  lip  and 
wing  of  nose,  the  proper  elevator  of  lip,  the  angular  elevator,  com- 
pressor naris,  depressor  of  ala,  masseter,  and  buccinator. 

INFERIOR  MAXILLARY  BONE. 

The  inferior  maxillary  bone,  the  largest  and  strongest  bone  of  the 
face,  consists  of  a  body,  horseshoe  in  shape,  and  two  rami,  joined 
to  the  body  at  right  angles.  The  body,  which  is  the  anterior 
portion,  is  surmounted  by  a  process  of  more  or  less  spongy  bone, 
excavated  for  the  reception  of  the  teeth ;  the  basement  portion,  or 

Fig.  4.— lypKRioR  Maxillary  Bone. 
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4 

1,bodj;  2,  nunat;  3,  ■jnnphjralH;  4,bue;  6,  angle;  fl,  mflntAl  foramen;  7,  condyle:  8, 
coronoid  procets;  S,  semilatiar  notch;  10,  Inferior  dental  foramen,  the  ontmncu  of  the 
oorrenponding  canal ;  11,  alveolar  border ;  12,  Incisor  teeth ;  13,  canine  tooth ;  14,  premo- 
lan;  IS,  large  molars. 

that  portion  beneath  the  spongy  series  of  cells,  or  alveolar  process. 
is  made  up  of  very  dense  structure,  and  so  hard  and  resisting  as  to 
be  able  to  withstand  very  considerable  blows.      The  rami,  curved 
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and  angular  at  the  base,  terminate  above  in  two  processes:  the 
condyloid,  for  articulation  with  the  glenoid  cavity  in  the  temporal 
bone,  and  the  coronoid,  for  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  muscle. 
The  angle  of  relation  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  portion 
of  the  bone  varies  with  different  ages.  In  early  infancy  it  is  very 
obtuse ;  indeed,  the  two  portions  are  nearly  on  the  same  plane.  In 
adult  life  a  right-angled  relation  is  obtained,  and  this  changes  again 
to  the  obtuse  as  age  advances,  and  the  teeth  fall  out.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  these  changes,  the  surgeon  is  enabled 
to  correct,  in  young  life,  the  great  deformity  of  an  unduly  project- 
ing lower  jaw.] 

Looking  at  the  external  face  of  the  body,  the  attention  is  first 
attracted  by  a  prominent  foramen  situated  beneath  the  bicuspid 
teeth.  This  foramen  is  called  the  mental,  and  from  it  passes  out, 
to  be  distributed  to  the  lip  and  gum,  the  inferior  dental  artery  and 
nerve ;  the  situation  of  the  foramen  represents  the  line  of  relation 
between  the  hard  and  spongy  portions.  It  is  at  this  opening  that 
aection  of  the  nerve  is  occasionally  made  for  severe  and  resisting 
•mental  neuralgia.  A  bristle  passed  into  this  foramen,  looking  back- 
ward, is  directed  along  a  canal  at  the  base  of  the  teeth,  and  emerges  at 
an  opening  situated  on  the  inner  face  of  the  ramus.  Passed  forward, 
it  enters  a  smaller  canal,  which  continues  under  the  central  teeth, 
carrying  to  these  organs  branches  of  the  nerve  and  artery.  An 
oblique  line — the  external  oblique  line,  as  it  is  called — fairly  divides 
the  surface  of  the  body  into  two  triangles.  This  line  is  for  the  at- 
tachment of  muscles,  and  accommodates  the  buccinator,  in  part, 
the  depressor  anguli  oris,  and  the  depressor  labii  inferioris.  In  old 
persons,  after  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  and  absorption  of  the  alveolar 
process,  it  is  found  to  run  almost  along  the  upper  surface.  The 
center  line,  called  the  symphysis,  represents  the  position  or  di- 
vision existing  in  the  young  bone,  union  of  the  two  halves  not 
occurring  until  about  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  levator  menti 
muscle  has  its  origin  from  the  fossa  at  the  side  of  this  line.  The 
mental  process,  the  tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  symphysis,  is  only  a 
thickening  or  an  hypertrophy,  for  the  greater  strength  of  the  part. 
Viewed  from  above  downward,  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  is  con- 
cave ;  from  behind  forward  it  is  convex. 

The  external  face  of  the  ramus  or  perpendicular  portion  of  the 
bone  exhibits  a  quadrilateral  aspect,  broken  above  by  a  notch,  the 
sigmoid,  which  separates  the  two  projecting  processes.  The  an- 
terior of  these  processes  is  a  thin,  flattened,  triangular  eminence, 
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giving  attachment  to  the  masseter  and  temporal  muscles.  The  pos- 
terior eminence,  the  condyloid  process,  is  an  oval  projection,  convex 
and  smooth,  with  its  face  covered  with  articular  cartilage,  and 
having  its  greatest  width  from  side  to  side.  The  process  articulates 
the  bone  with  the  occipital,  and  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  fracture 
and  luxation. 

The  internal  face  of  the  bone  presents  the  same  general  view 
with  the  external. 

A  ridge,  the  mylo-hyoid,  divides  the  body  by  its  oblique  line 
into  two  parts.  To  this  ridge  is  attached,  or  rather  from  it  has 
origin,  a  muscle  of  the  same  name.  This  muscle,  with  its  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side,  forms  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  so  that  looking  at  the 
line  one  sees  exactly  how  much  of  the  bone  is  within  and  how  much 
without  the  oral  cavity.  Just  below  the  line,  about  midway  of  the 
body  of  the  bone,  is  seen  a  fossa  or  depression,  the  submaxillary,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  gland  of  that  name.  The  mesial  line  or 
symphysis  presents  on  either  side  two  tubercles,  called  the  genial 
tubercles,  to  which  are  attached  the  genio-hyoglossi  and  the  genio- 
hyoideus  muscles.  Outside  of  these  tubercles,  on  either  side,  are  two  • 
fossae  for  the  lodgment* of  the  sublingual  glands;  these  fossae  are 
called  after  the  name  of  the  glands.  It  will  be  observed  that  these 
fossce  lying  above  the  ridge,  the  lingual  glands  must  be  w^ithin  the 
mouth,  while  the  submaxillary  fossa  being  below  it,  these  glands 
are  without  the  cavity.  One  most  important  feature  to  remark  is 
the  relation  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  vertical  portion  of  the  bone 
to  the  molar  teeth.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  border  so 
nearly  approaches  the  second  molar  that  there  is  no  room  left  for  the 
eruption  of  the  third;  the  most  formidable  inflammations  sometimes 
result  from  such  a  cause,  the  crown  of  the  tooth  being  held  down 
under  the  ramus.  Extraction  of  the  adjoining  anterior  tooth,  it  will 
he  seen,  would  allow  the  confined  one  to  fall  forward. 

A  marked  feature  of  difference  between  the  internal  and  external 
face  of  the  ramus  is  the  existence  in  the  former  of  a  large  foramen, 
the  inferior  dental,  for  transmission  into  the  canal  alluded  to,  as 
passing  beneath  the  teeth,  of  the  inferior  maxillary  vessels  and  nerve. 
The  position  of  this  foramen  is  to  be  appreciated  by  accurate  meas- 
urement, as  just  within  it  is  performed  the  operation  of  section  of  the 
nerve.  A  groove,  the  mylo-hyoid,  transmits  to  the  muscles  of  the 
ridge  an  artery,  which  comes  from  the  inferior  maxillary  just  as  it 
is  about  to  enter  its  canal.  Attached  to  the  border  and  internal  face 
of  the  coronoid  process  is  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  temporal 
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znascle,  while  to  the  face  of  the  condyloid  is  attached  the  pterygoideus 

extemus.  the  internal  pterygoid  being  attached  to  the  angle.     The 

semilonar  depression,  separating  the  two  condyles,  the  sigmoid 

notch,  is  crossed  by  the  masseteric  artery  and  nerve,  while  in  its 

immediate  proximity  is  the  internal  carotid  and  internal  maxillary 

arteries. 

F108.  5  AND  6. — Palatk  Bonk. 


PatnBiin  Tmr  or  thb  eioht  pauti  boxi. 
1,  |AlBt#  pUte;  2,  uml  plftte;  3,  pyramidal 
proc—ii ;  4,  artlcolsr  border  for  the  left  palate 
boB*;  &,  palate  iplne;  0^  ridge  for  Juuction 
with  the  tarbinated  bone ;  7,  tphono-palatinc 
notch,  between  8,  the  orbital,  and  9,  the 
•pbenokU  proceM;  10,  grooTe  for  the  In- 
teraal  pterygoid  procns  of  the  ipheDofd 
tMMw;  11,  poaitioD  nS  the  poiterior  palatino 


EXTmiOB  TIEW  OP  THE  EIOHT  fALATl  BOiVS. 

1,  rough  surtocc  articulating  with  the  an- 
perior  maxttlary  bone,  and  dimlniihlng  the 
aperture  of  the  maxilUry  sinu*;  2,  poiterior 
palatine  canal,  completed  by  the  tuberoeftjr 
of  the  superior  m&xlllary  bone;  3,  tpbf no* 
palatine  notch;  4,  6,  tt,  orbital  procesa;  4, 
surface  directed  toward  the  pterygo-nux> 
illaryfoasa;  6,  orbital  inrfiue;  fl,  maxillary 
border;  7,aphenoldal  proceM;  8,  pyramidal 
proeou. 

The  palate  bone  in  position  is  seen  to  form  the  back  part  of  the 
bard  palate,  a  portion  of  the  floor  and  side  of  the  nares,  and  a  part 
of  the  orbital  cavity.  It  also  enters  into  the  formation  of  three 
fos8«:  the  zygomatic,  spheno-maxillary,  and  pterygoid.  Like  the 
inferior  maxillary,  the  bone  consists  of  two  portions:  one  horizontal, 
the  other  at  right  angles  with  it,  or  yertical.  The  horizontal  portion 
ia  Irregularly  quadrilateral,  presenting  two  surfaces  and  four  borders : 
the  upper  of  the  two  surfaces  is  concave,  and  forms  the  hack  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  nares ;  the  lower  or  under  surface  is  also  concave,  and 
forms  the  back  of  the  hard  palate.  The  suture  of  connection  with 
the  mmxillary  bone  is  always  plainly  seen,  and  is  called  the  palato- 
maxillary suture. 

In  gfancing  at  the  bone  from  its  posterior  view,  It  is  seen  very 
markedly  to  resemble  the  letter  L.  Studying  It  in  detail,  we  may 
remark,  first,  the  spine,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  interpalatal 
suture,  and  which  gives  attachment  to  the  motores  uvulae  muscles ; 
pasnag  toward  the  vertical  portion,  the  concave  character  of  both 
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nasal  and  palatine  faces  is  observed,  the  former  much  more  marked 
than  the  latter.  This  nasal  concavity  is  seen  to  end  at  a  crest  or 
ridge  on  the  vertical  portion.  This  ridge  is  the  most  posterior  articular 
surface  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  and  the  space  below  it  a  part 
of  the  inferior  meatus.  The  base  of  the  vertical  portion  is  pyramidal, 
and  ends  in  a  process  called  the  pterygoid  or  tuberosity,  its  articu- 
lation being  with  the  pterygoid  plates  of  the  sphenoid.  At  the 
back  part  of  this  process  are  seen  the  three  grooves :  the  middle 
one,  wide  and  smooth,  forms  part  of  the  pterygoid  fossa,  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle;  the  two  lateral  are 
rough  and  uneven,  and  articulate  with  the  anterior  border  of  each 
pterygoid  plate. 

Passing  upward,  the  prominent  feature  is  the  sphenoid  process. 
This  is  a  comparatively  thin  plate,  made  up  of  an  articular  and  non- 
articular  surface,  a  groove  and  a  notch.  The  articular  surface  as- 
sociates the  plate  with  the  sphenoid  bone ;  the  non-articular  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  zygomatic  fossa.  The  groove  contributes  to 
the  formation  of  the  pterygo-palatine  canal ;  and  the  notch,  closed 
in  above  by  the  orbital  process,  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
spheno-palatine  foramen.  This  process  also  contributes,  by  one  of 
its  surfaces,  to  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa. 

The  orbital  process,  resting  on  the  sphenoidal,  is  composed  of 
five  plates,  or  surfaces,  inclosing  a  cavity.  Of  these  processes,  three 
are  articular,  two  free  surfaces.  The  articular  are  the  maxillary, 
the  sphenoidal,  and  the  ethmoidal,  associating  the  process  with  these 
bones.  The  free  surfaces  are  the  orbital,  forming  a  small  part  of  the 
orbital  cavity,  and  the  zygomatic  surface  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  this  fossa. 

Looking  on  the  inner  face  of  the  bone,  we  remark,  first,  the  articu- 
lar process.  This  process  or  surface  associates  the  bone  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side;  above,  it  forms,  with  its  neighboring 
piece,  a  ridge  receiving  the  vomer.  The  body  of  this  face  seems 
made  up  of  two  great  concavities,  with  a  separating  ridge.  This 
ridge  articulates  the  inferior  turbinated  bone ;  the  concavity  above 
is  part  of  the  middle  meatus ;  that  below,  part  of  the  inferior 
meatus;  the  ridge  or  crest  is  called  the  inferior  turbinated  crest. 
A  second  crest,  situated  at  the  upper  boundary  of  the  middle  meatus, 
articulates  the  lower  scroll  of  the  ethmoid,  or  the  middle  turbinated 
bone.  This  is  called  the  superior  turbinated  crest.  Just  below  it  is 
seen  the  now  perfected  notch  in  the  sphenoidal  process,  the  spheno- 
palatine foramen,  for  the  transmission  of  the  vessels  and  nerve  of 
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that  name.  Above  the  superior  crest  is  seen  the  posterior  part  of 
the  superior  meatus,  a  horizontal  groove,  bounded  above  by  the 
lower  border  of  the  ethmoidal  face  of  the  orbital  process. 

The  orbital  process,  seen  from  this  side,  presents  three  surfaces : 
the  maxillary  in  front,  the  orbital  above,  and  the  ethmoidal  in- 
ternally. 

The  lateral  surfaces  of  the  bone  are  almost  entirely  articular. 
That  looking  front  associates  in  its  full  length  with  the  superior 
maxillary  bone ;  that  looking  back,  with  the  sphenoid,  through  its 
pterygoid  processes.  This  very  full  articulation  with  these  two  bones 
leads  us  to  speak  of  the  palate  bone  as  being  wedged  between  them, 
and  being  supported  by  them. 

The  articulations  of  the  palate  bone  are  with  seven  others :  the 
superior  maxillary,  the  inferior  and  superior  turbinated,  the  vomer, 
the  sphenoid,  the  ethmoid,  and  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  muscles  attached  to  it  are  the  tensor  palati,  the  motor  uvula, 
the  internal  and  external  pterygoid. 

THE  VOMER. 

The  vomer,  plowshare-shaped,  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  sep- 
tum narum.  It  articulates  below  with  the  interpalatino  suture  of 
the  superior  maxills  and  palate  bones ;  above,  with  the  perpen- 
dicular plate  of  the  ethmoid ;  by  its  base  with  the  laminie  and  ros- 

FiG.  7. — The  Vomkr. 


Tow  or  urr  sni.  1, 1,  broad  graore  receirlng  the  roitnun  of  the  iphenofd  bone; 
2, 2,  Inferior  border  articulating  with  the  patste  plates  of  the  superior  maxillary  and 
pilate  bene* ;  8,  posterior  border,  the  diriding  line  of  the  posterior  nares ;  4, 4,  groove 
border  receirlng  a  narrow  slip  of  cartilage,  situated  between  the  romer  and  the  nasal 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone ;  fi,  6,  border  for  tho  cartUaglnoafl  septum  of  the  nose ;  0,  0, 
Bualsnrface. 

tnun  of  the  sphenoid  bone ;  in  front  it  associates  with  the  triangular 
cartilage;  posteriorly  it  is  seen  separating  the  nares.  The  naso- 
palatine groove,  seen  running  from  the  base,  forward  and  downward, 
toward  the  triangular  cartilage,  transmits  the  naso-palatine  nerve  to 
the  interpalatine  canal. 
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Occasionally  it  is  the  caso  that  the  vomer  is  found  markedly  beat 
to  one  fiide  or  the  other,  aud  this  to  such  an  extent,  frequently. »»  to 
completely  obliterate  one  of  the  nares,  requiriDg  an  operation  for  its 
relief  The  vomer  in  also  subject  to  sj-philitic  attacks,  and  frequently 
break:}  down,  allowing  the  arch  of  the  uoac  to  fall  in. 


Fio.  8.— Abticulab  Relations  or  Vomer. 


VsBTicu.  BKTiox  OF  Tflt  FiCE,  oxhiMtiug  ih«  oweons  nual  i^ituoL  L,  firontat  Imno; 
2,  fronul  •Itma;  3,  luunl  ppliw  ol  tlie  fn>nbil  tone;  4.  luual  bone;  ft,  bmmU  spine  of  th« 
■u]ri*rlor  nuixillftry  Imnt*;  6,  luutal  prorcM  of  lb<i  name  boii«;  7,  Imrttnr  or  thi^  {miImIc  iiUto 
of  th»  «ftnie;  S,  Itivivlvi*  funuucD;  9.  b'ft  |WMiterior  urla;  10.  pftlat«  ptAl«  of  ihv  |i»lat« 
btmv;  11.  niuwl  plalQ  of  the  Rlliiuol'l  Loiiif;  12,  ethmolilBl  cro*t ;  13,  rumcr;  14,  left  turl>l- 
omImI  houo;  16,  epbouoidMl  itltinn  ;  16,  iiiteriuil  ptery^id  jtroct-M ;  17.  exlenial  pt'iry g;Di4 
procWff. 

The  articulation  ia  seen  to  be  with  sijc  bones :  the  two  superior 
mnxillary.  two  palate,  the  spht^noid,  and  ethmoid;  also  with  the 
cartilaginous  septum,  not  shown  in  the  view,  but  occupyinjf  the 
triangular  break. 

Running  across  each  lateral  face  of  the  nasal  cavities  are  three 
scrolls,  known  as  the  turbinated  bones.  Of  these  scrolls,  the  two 
upper  are  simply  processes,  or  portions  of  the  ethmoid  bone;  the 
lower  is  a  distinct  piece,  and  is  called  the  inferior  turbinated  bone. 

Observing  the  position  of  these  scrolls,  it  is  remarked  that  each 
curves  over  a  portion  of  the  sides  of  the  nares.  The  spaces  thus  in- 
closed are  called  the  meatuses.  The  lower  or  inferior  of  these  cavities 
is  bounded  Ix'low  by  the  floor  of  the  nares;  above  by  the  inferior 
turbinated  bone.     An  opening  seen  about  its  middle  is  the  oatiet  of 
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Vac!)r\'nml  r«n»il.  The  middle  meatus  is  the  spare  bounded  below 
Jtvtbi'  a]t|>or  snrfiKT  nf  tho  inferior  hcfoII  ;  above  by  the  h>win'  eur- 
ibivrof  tbe  nnddic  scroll  A  foraaien  seen  in  this  meatus  is  the  outlet 


Ji*jiL 9.— PosrriOK  ^^d  Rslations  or  Tdbbina.tep  BoNJEb. 


VBvornii!  orrts  w«Ltor  miitniiT  NittLvniMA.    l,  frmital  ixmc;  2,  ttsorlttul  |>liit«; 

^IWai««J  •fihi" ;  4,  nmattX  hutw;  b,  cllituuld  bom-;  0,  ll«  U)t|M<r  liirbliinUHl  Jii'uvi«»;  T,  !<■ 
t'Vtr  tarliUMtc*!  iirorr**;  h.  tiirl>lUiitr>l  tK>Du;  V,  prt>c<<u  cif  llic  iM-hrxinal  iHtii*.-,  willilu 
y»m\\\on  iif  %tlilrh  if  ilt«  U(<)ir}iii'.>'ntL«ik|  ilui-t;  10,  uamiI  f>;>lui>nM]i««a[iLTiornu.vlM»r7 
p;  11,  nN«o-)iulMt>nc  mnal ;  VI,  imtntr  plntr  nf  thr  tuiprriiir  lunxllUrT'  ladir-;  Kt,  ii«u1 
of  thf  \»tioi ;  H,  f-xt<'riiut  [itorjptiil  pnti-iis  ;  15,  ItitrnuLl  ptcryct>l<l  |»r»irii'if,  HI, 
|>U|i>  <■[  Uir  {inl'ilu  tMtti*:  17,  lu  (lulittr  jilutr  ;  1*^,  [uMU-rlor  inlalliiP  fiinirai-li;  \9, 
Mifvrfur  mnttit*  uf  llii'  ihm';  'J(>,  inttlilln  iixiiIiih;  '21.  Iiifrrlur  iju-aliitt;  22.  fri»ht«l  •luiut; 
_^*^«twM«l  •(uu»:  2i,  it*  I'lMiiHiiirtli^itrion  with  Xht>  ii)>|ior  liMk  |«rt  of  thi*  wwe;  2A, 
-t«l«liu»  tonnicn;  3B,  oriArv  of  Ibf  niiixllltiry  iiinu*. 

'rtie  antrum.  The  superior  meatus  is  the  slit  seen  between  the  two 

*r  scrollB. 
The  distinct  or  inferior  turbinated  bone  is  a  thin,  spongy  Bcrolt. 
ivLDg  &  batie  of  attarliinent  the  whole  len;rth  of  the  lower  mv^t 
'Q  on  the  nasal  surfaces  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones;  the 
»it#*  or  inferior  i*t)ge  is  free,  and  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  iti- 
"iti.  Viewed  from  its  inner  surface,  the  hone  presents  a 
liar  appearanro,  being  perforated  with  numerous*  Hjw^r- 
enlci,  and  grooves,  for  the  accommodation  of  nrtcries  and 
Ins.  Two  proei-s-ifs,  the  lachrymal  and  ethmoid,  are  seen  to  breiik 
ngTilarity  nf  the  upper  eotivexiiy.  The  anterior,  the  lachrymal, 
IcuUtfs  with  the  inferior  angle  of  the  Iachr\^nal  bone,  and  with 
DSjsal  crcjft  of  the  mtixillary  bone,  thus  assisting  in  fonning  the 
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lachrymal  canal  The  posterior,  the  ethmoidal,  articulates  with  the 
descending  unciform  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  Turning  here  the 
l)ODc,  we  see  a  third  process,  or  division,  as  it  were,  made  in  the 
ethmoidal.  This  process  is  called  the  maxillary.  It  curves  down- 
ward within  the  inferior  meatus,  assisting  in  filling  up  the  antral 
orifice,  and,  in  its  attachment,  steadies  the  bone  firmly  on  the  side 
of  the  narcs.  Externally,  the  general  appearance  of  the  bone  is  con- 
cave ;  internally,  or  looking  toward  the  septum  narum,  it  is  convex. 
If  the  external  surface  was  convex,  and  the  ^ocesses  absent,  the  bone 
might  very  well  be  likened  in  shape  to  the  Indian  stone  arrow-head. 

The  turbinated  bone  is  very  subject  to  specific  inflammation,  and 
which,  without  great  care,  is  apt  to  end  in  its  death. 

The  bone  articulates  with  four  others :  the  ethmoid,  the  lachry- 
mal, the  maxillary,  and  palate.    Xo  muscles  are  attached  to  it. 


THE  ETHMOID  BONE. 

A  horizontal  cribriform  plate  of  bone,  with  a  crest  along  its  middle ; 
a  perpendicular  plate  dropping  down  from  the  center  of  this  first 

piece ;  two  little  oblong  square 


Fio.  10. 


-Etumoid  Bone — Genkral 
View. 


1,  orMtHi  Kurl^e  of  tho  Ittt<>nil  iuam;  2, 
piMtorlor  I'xironifty  of  the  oritiriforni  pUto, 
which  imitori  tbi»  lutcral  mwiiKMi,  aiiil  is  do- 
prfMHtHl  aiitl  |M«rftirmt4Hl  with  nuniproiis  fora- 
liillttt  on  (•arh  hIiIp  of  th**  ethmoiiial  rre«t  3; 
tht'  two  »lili<|iii>  iirtH-iit^wi  111  ad^-nnrc  of  the 
liitttT  Art*  tho  i*thmuldnl  wlngit;  4,  anterior 
vxtrt'iulty  of  tho  twiutt  |iUti>;  &.  the  cthmoiila) 

NtllllHV!!. 


Looked  at  anteriorlv 


boxes,  hung  on  cither  side  of  the 
perpendicular  plate,  leaving  the 
space  of  a  narrow  slit  between 
the  boxes  on  either  side  and  the 
plate,  and  we  have  the  complete 
idea  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  Look- 
ing at  the  bone  from  above,  we  re- 
mark, first,  the  crest — crista  galli 
it  is  called — ^giving  attachment  to 
the  falx  cerebri.  On  either  side 
of  this  crest  is  seen  a  depression 
perforated  with  a  number  of  fora- 
mina. Those  depressions  lodge 
the  olfactory  bulbs,  and  the  fora- 
mina transmit  to  the  nose  the 
olfactory  filaments,  the  three  sets 
having  corresponding  foramina. 
A  slit  seen  at  the  side  of  the 
crista  galli  transmits  the  nasal 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve, 
tho  crest  is  seen  to  terminate  in  two  little 
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boms  or  wings ;  these  articulate  with  depressions  in  the  os  frontis, 
and  occasionallj  in  a  manner  so  imperfect  as  to  leave  an  opening 
or  foruncn.  When  existing,  this  foramen  accommodates  a  nasal 
vein,  which  passes  upward,  to  terminate  in  the  longitudinal  sinus ; 
the  rapture  of  this  vein,  discharging  the  sinus,  has  saved  many 
Ures  in  attacks  of  congestion. 

The  perpendicular  plate,  exhibited  by  the  removal  of  one  of  the 
lateral  masses,  is  simply  a  thin  plate  of  bone.  This,  descending  in 
the  middle  line  of  the  nose,  assists  the  vomer  in  separating  this 
cavity  into  two  lateral  halves.  In  front,  it  is  received  into  the 
groove  between  the  two  nasal  bones ;  below^,  it  looks  downward  and 
fonrard,  and  receives  the  triangular  cartilage ;  back  of  this  it  articu- 
lates with  the  vomer,  and  still  farther  back  with  the  sphenoid. 

On  each  side  of  the  plate  are  seen  numerous  grooves  leading  from 
the  foramina  in  the  horizontal  or  cribriform  plate ;  these  are  chan* 
nels  receiving  and  shielding  the  inner  olfactory  filaments. 

The  boxes  or  lateral  masses  are  very  loose,  and  areolar-like,  and 
constitute  a  series  of  cells.  Disarticulated,  many  of  these  cells 
•ppear  broken ;  but  when  associated  with  the  ethmoidal  fissure  of  the 
frontal  bone,  with  the  sphenoidal  scrolls,  with  the  orbital  processes 
of  the  palate  bones,  and  the  nasal  processes  of  the  maxillary  and 
palate  bones,  the  cells  are  found  to  lie  completed.  The  union  of 
these  cells,  more  or  less  directly,  with  the  common  nares,  and  the 
^  that  they  are  all  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane  continued  from 
these  fossse,  explain  the  sense  of  congestion  and  fullness  known  as 
"cold  in  the  head." 

The  outer  surface,  or  face  of  the  boxes,  looks  very  mach  in  color 
like  the  common  clarified  quill,  is  semi-translucent,  very  square,  and 
very  smooth.  In  referring  to  the  view  of  the  skull  (Fig.  1),  this 
sorface  will  be  seen  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  orbital 
cavity. 

The  portion  of  the  ethmoid  which  receives  and  articulates  the 
process  passing  upward  from  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  is  a 
hook-like  projection  from  the  under  surface  of  these  lateral  masses. 
It  is  called  the  unciform  process,  and  assists  in  narrowing  the  orifice 
of  the  antrum  and  supporting  the  masses. 

The  internal  surface  of  each  lateral  mass  approaches  the  perpcn- 
dicnlar  plate.  At  the  upper  part  is  the  narrow  fissure,  bounded  by 
ft  scroll-like  process  on  the  surface,  known  as  the  superior  meatus. 
The  scroll  has  received  the  name  of  the  superior  turbinated  bone. 
Below  this  first  scroll,  on  the  same  surface,  is  a  second.  This  second 
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scroll  is  called  tbe  middle  turbinated  bone,  and  the  space  below  it, 
between  it  and  the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  is  the  middle  meatus. 

In  looking  at  the  ethmoid  bone  in  position,  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
wedged  in  between  the  nasal,  frontal,  lachrymal,  and  maxillary 
bones  in  front,  and  the  sphenoid  behind;  below,  it  is  supported  by 
the  turbinated,  vomer,  and  palate  bones.  Blows  received  upon  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  have  not  unfrequently  carried  the  crista  galli 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain  ;  while  maxillary  diseases  find  an 
easy  road  to  the  base  of  the  cranium  through  the  nasal  communica- 
tion with  the  ethmoidal  cells. 

THE  SPHENOID  BONE. 

The  sphenoid  bone,  named  from  its  wedge-like  relations  to  other 
bones  of  the  cranium,  has  been  frequently  and  most  aptly  compared 
in  appearance  to  a  "bat"  with  extended  wings  and  unflexed  legs. 

Fig.  11. — The  Sphbnoid  Bonk— Upper  View. 


1,  pituitary  fossa ;  2,  otivary  procesti ;  3,  declirity ;  4,  anterior  cHnoid  process ;  6,  poti- 
torior  cliDoid  process;  6,  posterior  border  of  the  body;  T,  cerebral  surface  of  the  great 
wing;  8,  articular  surface  for  the  frontAl  bone;  9,  articular  border  for  the  temporal  bone; 
10,  spinous  process ;  11,  small  wing;  12,  border  articulating  with  the  orbital  plato  of  the 
f^ntalbone;  13,  border  Joining  the  etbmoid  bone;  14,  optic  foramen ;  15,  sphenoidal  for- 
amen ;  16,  rotund  foramen ;  17«  oval  foramen ;  18,  spinous  foramen ;  19,  groove  for  the  in- 
ternal carotid  artery. 


In  looking  at  the  disarticulated  bone,  we  first  observe  a  central 
portion  or  body ;  this  body  is  irregularly  square,  and  marked  on  all 
its  surfaces  with  features  which  one  at  once  infers  to  be  possessed 
of  anatomical  significance.  Extending  laterally  on  either  side  from 
the  body  are  two  great  wings;  these  wings  are  made  double  by 
a  lacerated  foramen,  and  instead  of  being  spoken  of  and  described 
as  a  single  pair,  are  mostly  viewed  as  two  pairs — the  larger  portion 
being  called  the  greater  wings,  the  smaller  pair  tbe  lesser  wings. 
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The  legs,  falling  from  the  base  of  the  cranium,  are  foond  separated 
by  a  notch  into  two  portions, — this  separation,  however,  being  much 
more  marked  behind  than  in  front  :<  they  have  received  the  name  of 
pterygoid  processes. 

Fio.  12. — The  SpHEyoiD  Boxe — Frost  View. 


1,  S,  RptwDoidal  cr«tt  and  rMtnim  for  Joining  the  naflal  plate  of  tbe  ethmoid  bone  and 
tkeT0CDer;3,  entrmnceof  (he  spbenoidaJ  sinuffes ;  4,*mall  wing;  S.  optic  foramen  piercing 
hi  bue :  A,  ipbenoldal  foramen ;  7,  rotnnd  foramen ;  8,  orbital  surface  of  the  great  wing ; 
ft.  temporal  surface  of  the  same ;  10,  ridge  separating  the  lemporml  and  spheno-maxillary 
four;  11.  position  of  the  pterrgo-patatine  canal:  1*2,  pterygoid  canal ;  13,  internal  ptery- 
goid process,  ending  in  a  hook  14;  15,  external  pter>-goid  process;  16,  Bpinons  process; 
IT,  oral  formmen ;  18,  spinoos  foramen. 


Beginning  a  study  of  the  body  from  its  superior  or  cranial  surface, 

*  first  attention  is  naturally  directed  to  a  saddle-like  depression 
wcnpying  a  large  portion  of  this  face.  This  depression  lodges  a 
little  body  attached  to  the  fioor  of  the  third  ventricle,  called  the 
pituitary  body ;  htence  is  called  by  many  authors  the  pituitary  de- 
pression or  fossa:  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Turkish  saddle  it 
is  »8  fipequently  named  the  sella  turcica.  A  number  of  little  pits 
8cen  on  the  floor  are  foramina  transmitting  to  the  body  vessels  of 
nntrition.  On  either  side  are  two  processes ;  these  correspond  to 
two  others,  terminating  the  plate  of  bone  which  represents  the 
b»ck  of  the  saddle.     The  four  have  been  compared  to  the  posts  of 

•  bedstead,  and  called  clinoid  processes.  Passing  forward,  an  olive- 
shaped  eminence  is  next  noticed — the  olivary  process ;  and  directly 
in  front  of  this,  a  groove  or  oblong  fossa.  This  groove  has  rest- 
ing in  it  the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerve ;  hence  called  the  optic 
groove.  Passing  directly  forward,  we  find  the  surface  terminate 
in  a  spine  or  projecting  point;  this  point  articulates  the  surface 
with  the  ethmoidal  bone,  and  is  called  the  ethmoidal  spine;  be- 
tween this  spine  and  the  optic  groove  is  a  slight  eminence  falling 
off  OQ  either  side  into  a  line  of  depression ;  these  lines  lodge  the 
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olfactory  nerves.  Two  foramina,  seen  on  this  surface  at  either  ter- 
minus of  the  optic  groove,  are  called  optic  foramina;  they  transmit 
to  the  orbital  cavities  the  optic  nerves  and  ophthalmic  arteries. 
From  the  back  of  the  saddle  the  surface  is  seen  to  slope  gradually 
downward ;  this  concave  plane  lodges  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
terminates  at  the  line  of  union  with  the  occipital  bone.  On  either 
side  is  situated  a  tortuous  depression,  in  which  lies  the  internal 
carotid  arteries  and  cavernous  sinuses. 

Turning  now  to  the  anterior  surface,  we  observe,  first,  a  rostrum 
or  beak,  for  articulation  with  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid. 
On  either  side  of  this  beak  are  seen  scrolls  of  bone,  or  rather  la- 
mellae,— the  sphenoidal  turbinated  bones,  as  they  are  called.  These 
lamellse  we  find  imperfectly  close  sinuses  which  hollow  out  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  body,  and  which,  in  articulation,  are  found  to  com- 
municate with  the  upper  part  of  the  nose,  and  frequently  with  the 
ethmoidal  cells ;  being  lined  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nares,  and  subjected  consequently  to  the  sympathies  of  continuity. 

The  inferior  surface  presents  us,  first,  with  this  rostrum  or  beak ; 
continued  from  the  anterior  face,  this  spine  is  received  into  a  groove 
or  fissure  in  the  vomer.  On  either  side  are  laminae  of  bone,  which  pass 
to  the  pterygoid  processes ;  these  plates  or  lamin®  are  called  vaginal 
processes.  Close  to  the  pterygoid  process  is  seen  a  groove,  which  the 
sphenoidal  process  of  the  palate-bone  converts  into  a  canal ;  this 
groove  transmits  the  pterygo-palatine  vessels  and  pharyngeal  nerve. 

The  posterior  surface  in  most  bones  exhibits  simply  a  quadri- 
lateral sawed  surface,  a  union  existing  with  the  occipital  at  this  point, 
which  has  required  the  saw  for  its  separation.  Hence  it  has  been 
a  common  practice  with  many  writers  to  consider  the  sphenoid  and 
occipital  as  one  bone,  and  to  refer  to  them  as  the  spheno-occipital  bone. 

The  wings,  which  may  next  claim  attention,  are  called  the  greater 
and  lesser,  the  separation  existing  at  the  lacerated  foramen.  The 
greater  wings  extend  laterally,  and  assist  largely  in  forming  the 
floor  of  the  fossae  which  receive  the  middle  lobes  of  the  brain. 
Looked  at  from  the  encranial  aspect,  attention  is  first  attracted  to 
six  foramina — three  on  either  side.  The  first  of  these  is  a  round 
hole,  and  is  called  the  foramen  rotundum ;  it  transmits  f^om  the 
brain  to  the  superior  maxillary  bone  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  The  second  hole  is  oval  in  shape;  hence  called  the  foramen 
ovale :  it  transmits  the  third,  or  inferior  maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth. 
The  third,  the  foramen  spinosum,  transmits  the  middle  meningeal 
artery.    A  fourth  foramen  is  occasionally  found  in  the  great  wing — 
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the  Tcsalii.  When  existing,  it  is  occupied  by  a  small  vein.  The 
general  floor  of  these  wings  is  concave,  and  marked  with  elevations 
and  depressions  for  the  accommodation  of  neighboring  convolutions. 
Turning  the  bone,  these  wings  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  three 
surfaces  :  the  encranial  face,  as  just  described;  an  external  surface, 
occupying,  when  in  articulation,  a  place  in  the  base  of  the  skull ;  and 
an  orbital  surface. 

The  external  surface  is  irregularly  convex,  and  is  separated  into 
two  portions  by  a  ridge  called  the  pterygoid.  The  superior  of  these 
two  faces  Is  seen  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  temporal  fossa 
for  lodgment  of  temporal  muscle.  The  inferior  face  lies  beneath  the 
zygoma,  and  forms  part  of  the  fossa  of  this  name,  giving  attachment 
to  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  Running  from  the  postero-lateral 
angle  of  the  surface  is  seen  a  prolonged  spine :  to  this  is  attached  the 
laxator  tympani  muscle  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

The  orbital  face  of  the  wing  assists  in  forming  the  outer  boundary 
of  the  orbit;  it  is  quadrilateral  in  form,  smooth,  and  concave.  Be- 
low, it  has  a  somewhat  rounded  border,  and  enters  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure;  intornally,  it  assists  in  forming 
the  sphenoidal  fissure.  At  the  lower  edge  of  the  inner  border  is  a 
delicate  spine,  giving  origin  to  one  head  of  the  external  rectus  mus- 
cle. The  foramina  generally  seen  on  this  face  are  called  orbitar 
foramina :  they  transmit  small  arteries. 

The  lesser  wings,  frequently  described  as  the  processes  of  In- 
grasstas,  arc  seen  on  the  encranial  surface  extending  outward,  over- 
lying at  their  apices  the  great  wings.  These  wings  are  triangular 
in  shape,  having  their  bases  associated  with  the  body  of  the  bone. 
In  articalation  they  complete  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  anterior 
fosse  of  the  craninm,  and  are  lodged  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  The 
fisBure  or  slit  which  separates  them  from  the  great  wings  is  called 
the  lacerated  foramen.  It  transmits  the  first  or  ophthalmic  branch 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves,  and  the  ophtbal- 
nuc  vein.  The  lesser  wings  are  connected  with  the  body  by  two 
footstalks,  inclosing  within  them  and  assisting  in  forming  the  optic 
foramina.  A  process  seen  jutting  backward  from  the  foramen  is 
called  the  anterior  clinoid  process;  to  it  is  attached  the  common 
tendon  of  the  recti  muscles. 

The  legs  or  pterygoid  processes,  seen  falling  from  the  point  of  union 
of  the  g^at  wings  with  the  body,  consist  of  two  plates,  separated 
behind  by  a  deep  notch,  but  united  almost  fully  in  front.     The  ex- 
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teriial  plate  is  broad  and  curved,  and  forms  part  of  the  zygomatic 
fossa;  Ut  it  is  attaclied  tLu  exUrnal  pteryjLCoid  muscle.  The  inU'rua] 
face  forma  part  of  the  pterygoid  fossa,  and  girea  origin  to  tb«  inter- 
nal  pti'ryg'^id.  Th*-  intornal  plate  has  a  particular  intorcst;  It  ends 
ill  u  tulKtrele  or  liunk-likL'  proi'CHs,  which  In  felt  iu  the  mouth  just  back 
of  the  maxillary  tuberosity.  The  hamular  process  around  it  turns  the 
tendon  of  the  tensor  palati  muscle— a  tendon  divided  in  the  operation 
fi»r  eleft  palate.  The  base  of  this  internal  plate  formti  a  fosf^a,  the 
seapboid,  from  wliioh  nriginatea  the  tensor  muscle  just  alluded  to. 
The  outer  surface  nf  this  plate  fonns  the  pterygoi<t  fossa;  the  iuDcr 
surface  assists  in  forming  the  outer  posterior  boiuidary  of  the  uares. 

The  base  of  the  pterygoid  process  is  quite  broad,  and  in  front  givps 
support  to  Meckel's  ganglion.    The  vidian  canal  passes  through  it. 

The  sphenoid  articulates  with  all  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  with 
the  two  nvalur.  ihe  vonuT,  and  two  palate  bones  of  the  face. 

The  muscles  to  which  it  gives  origin  are  the  temporal,  external, 
and  internal  pterygoid,  tensor  palati,  laxator  tympani,  levator  piiU 
jH^bric,  the  recti  of  the  eye,  and  superior  oblique  of  eye. 


The  figure  exh 
its  fellow,  which 

Flo.  IS. — Nasal 

BOXE. 


A^iTCUOB  TUW  or 
tllE  tUrr  NA94L  IM»I- 
1,  fntiilul  liohlcr ;  11, 
liii'uti  t>i>r<lnr  -,  3,  mnxll. 
l-tij  iMinK'T  ;  4,  li»wor 
Mriltr;  6,  immJ  furv' 
im-ii. 

narrow,  fits  iu 


THE  NASAL  BONE. 


ibits  the  faces  of  a  left  nasal  bone  articulating  with 
is  its  counterpart ;  the  two  occupy  thf  quadrilateral 
space  existing  between  the  two  maxillary  bones 
and  the  frontal,  and  form  the  prominence  known 
as  the  nnsal  bridge.  That  thrsc  bones  must  vary 
considerably  in  shape  would  be  inferred  from  va- 
riations iu  the  shape  of  the  bridge  so  frequently 
seen.  Looked  at  from  above  downward,  each 
bone  is  observed  to  bt^  concave,  while  viewed 
from  side  to  side,  it  is  convex ;  several  light 
grooves  arc  commonly  noticed  on  the  surface 
for  the  aceommoflation  of  vessels;  the  foramen 
seen  about  the  center  transmits  a  small  vein. 

The  inner  surface  reverses  relations  with  the 
outer — l)eing  convex  from  above  below,  concave 
from  side  to  side.  Its  only  feature  of  interest  ift 
a  groove  for  the  lodgment  of  the  nasal  nerve. 

The  borders  of  the  bone  are  three  articular  and 

one  free.     The  superior,  serrated  and  simiewhat 

the  frojital    notch,  forming  the  fronto-nasul  artic- 
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Illation.  The  lateral  border  is  beveled,  at  the  expense,  above,  of 
the  internal  plate,  below,  of  the  external,  and  fits  with  correspond- 
ing' bevelings  of  the  nasal  processes  of  the  maxillary  bone.  Intern- 
ally, or  mesially,  the  bone  articulates  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side,  being  prolonged  below  into  a  crest,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
nasal  septum,  and  articulates  with  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal 
above,  and  the  ethmoidal  perpendicular  plate  below.  The  lower  border 
is  free,  at  least  so  far  as  any  bony  articulation  is  concerned,  giving 
attachment  by  a  thin,  sharp  edge  to  the  lateral  cartilage  of  the  nose. 
A  notch,  seen  at  the  center  of  this  border,  transmits  the  nerve  occu- 
pying the  groove  on  the  inner  surface. 

THE  MALAR  BOXE. 


Fig.  14.- 


-The  Malar  Bone. 

9 


The  malar,  or  cheek  bones,  may  be  likened  to  two  bony  pads  laid 
on  either  lateral  aspect  of  the  face  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  a 
general  convexity.  Each  bone  is  ir- 
regularly .  quadrilateral,  supported 
above  by  articulation  with  the  frontal, 
sphenoid,  and  superior  maxillary 
bones ;  in  front  by  the  malar  process 
of  the  maxillary ;  posteriorly  by  the 
zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal. 

The  bone  presents  two  surfaces, 
four  processes,  and  four  borders.  The 
external  surface,  convex  and  smooth, 
presents  little  of  interest;  the  fora- 
men, seen  upon  this  face,  has  its 
place  sometimes  occupied  by  two  or 
more ;  they  are  simply  the  orifices 
of  canals,  transmitting  unimportant 
vessels.  The  surface,  in  relationship, 

is  mostly  covered  by  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  while  the 
zygomatic!  have  origin  from  the  lower  and  inner  aspect. 

The  internal  face  is  concave,  and  assists  in  forming,  above,  the 
temporal  fossa,  below,  the  zygomatic.  It  yields  partial  origin  to  both 
the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles. 

Of  the  four  processes,  the  orbital  is  the  most  interesting;  turning 
at  right  angles  with  the  external  face  of  the  body,  it  assists  in  form- 
ing a  portion  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit  and  orbital  ridge.  The 
frontal  is  thick  and  serrated,  and  articulates  with  the  external  angu- 


OCTKR  mw  OF  THEEIOHT  MALAR  BOXI.   1, 

external  or  Tacial  surface;  2,  malar. fora- 
men ;  3,  frontal  process ;  4,  S,  orbital  bor* 
der;  6,  maxillary  border;  7,  zygomatic 
process;  8,  temporal  border;  9,  inferior 
border. 
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lar  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  maxillary  is  rough,  and  trian- 
gular in  shape,  and  attaches  the  bone  in  front  The  zygomatic  is 
sharp  and  fiat,  and  forms  part  of  the  yoke  overlying  the  ridge  sep- 
arating the  zygomatic  from  the  temporal  fossa. 

The  four  borders  are  the  orbital,  the  maxillary,  zygomatic,  and 
temporal.  These  borders  correspond  with  the  relations  named,  but 
have  no  interest  apart  from  the  processes. 

THE  LACHRYMAL  BONE. 

Looking  at  the  view,  or,  much  better,  at  the  articulated  skull,  the 

lachrymal  bone  is  seen  to  occupy  a  position  of  some  prominence  in 

the  composition  of  the  orbit.     A  ridge  on  its 

Fio.  15.— The  Lack-      anterior  surface  divides  it  into  two  parts:  one 

RYMAL  Bone.  ^^^^  called  its  orbital  face  (bounded  above  by 

the  orbital  face  of  the  horizontal  plate  of  the 

frontal  bone ;  laterally,  by  the  os  planum  of  the 

ethnoid ;  below,  by  the  orbital  surface  of  the 

maxillary  bono),  enters  into  the  composition 

of  the  orbital  cavity.     The  face,  to  the  inner 

side  of  the  ridge,  is  smooth  and  concave,  and 

articulates  with  the  nasal  process  of  the  max- 

ExTBKNAL  raw  OF  TBI      ilUry  boue,  internally,  and  with  the  lachrymal 

"wi]"u"rfl^;Tudiry^'      P^ocess  of  the  turbinated,  below ;  these  three 

mA\  foBsa;  8,  srhOj  proc«si      boncs  in  their  union  form  the  ductus  ad  nasum, 

"^  ZnT:.!^;      <>••  lachrymal  canal,  transmitting  the  tears  to 

6.  ethmoidal  bonier;  0,      the  inferior  meatus. 

mwiiury  l^"**"";  7  prc>.  j>^^  y^        ^y  its  internal  or  nasal  surface, 

CUB  ftrttculating  with  the  ■^  ' 

torbiuited  hone.  entcrs  into  the  composition  of  the  middle  me- 

atus, and  assists  in  filling  in  the  anterior  eth- 
moidal cells.  Like  the  external  surface,  it  is  divided  into  two  faces, 
the  line  of  division  being  a  depression  corresponding  with  the  ridge 
on  the  opposite  surface. 

One  muscle  has  its  attachment  to  this  bone — the  tensor  tarsi. 


THE  HYOID  BONE. 

The  OS  hyoides  is  the  bone  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
neck  between  the  chin  and  sternum.  In  shape  it  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  ordinary  horseshoe,  and  is  held  in  place  entirely  by  a 
series  of  antagonizing  muscles,  of  which  it  gives  attachment  to 
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Fig.  16.— The  Hyoid  Bone. 


1,  body ;  2,  greater  hum ;  3,  lesser 
horn. 


some  teB  pairs.  A  glance  at  the  bone  naturally  divides  it  into  a 
body  and  four  processes  or  horns ;  the  greater  of  these  cornua  extend 
quite  widely  over  the  lateral  aspect  of 
the  neck,  giving  attachment  to  the  hyo- 
glofisus,  middle  constrictor  of  the  pha- 
rynx, and  thyro-hyoid  muscles,  and  by 
a  bulb,  constituting  its  extremity,  to  the 
thyro-hyoid  ligament;  it  also  serves  as 
cor  best  guide  to  the  position  of  the 
lingnalis  artery.  The  lesser  cornua  are 
simply  two  conical  eminences,  more  or 
less  prominent  on  different  specimens.  Starting  out  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  great  horns  with  the  body,  they  look  upward  toward 
the  chin,  and  serve  to  afford  attachment  to  the  stylo-hyoid  liga- 
ments. 

The  body  is  irregularly  quadrilateral  in  shape,  convex  in  front, 
concave  behind.  A  crucial  ridge,  the  intermuscular,  divides  the 
fW)nt  face  into  four  foss».  This  surface  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
attachment  of  muscles  ;  above,  to  the  genio-hyoid  and  the  genio-hyo- 
gloBsus;  below,  to  the  stylo-hyoid,  raylo-hyoid,  and  digastricus.  The 
posterior  surface  is  smooth  and  concave,  and  occupies  a  position  just 
in  front  of  the  epiglottis,  being  separated  from  it,  above,  by  some 
cellular  tissue  and  a  membrane  called,  from  its  relationship,  the 
thyro-hyoid. 


CHAPTER    II. 


THE   MOUTH. 


Studying  the  mouth  from  the  living  subject,  we  remark,  first,  at» 
entrance  of  two  fleshy  folds,  the  lips ;  separating  these,  we  are  me't^ 
by  a  second  portal,  the  teeth ;  the  space  existing  between  these  two 
entrances  is  called  the  hall  or  vestibule ;  opening  this  inner  gateway, 
by  depressing  the  lower  jaw,  we  are  introduced  into  the  oral  cavity 
proper. 

The  mouth  is  the  commencement  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  has 
as  offices,  the  reception  of  food,  gu.station,  mastication,  and  insaliva- 
tion ;  consequently  must  possess  organs  and  agencies  pertinent  to 
these  ends. 

Looking  into  the  mouth,  we  observe  that  it  is  an  oval  cavity, 
bounded  posteriorly  by  a  veil  or  curtain.  This  falls  obliquely  to- 
ward the  fauces,  having  a  central  pendulum,  terminating  laterally  in 
arched  curves.  We  can  see  beneath  this  veil,  or  between  it  and  the 
base,  and  thereby  recognize  the  cavity  we  are  viewing  to  be  simply 
the  commencement  of  a  canal.  Every  part  of  the  cavity  we  remark 
to  be  covered  by  a  common  membrane,  which  membrane  we  find 
to  associate  externally  on  the  lips  with  the  common  skin ;  internally 
we  see  it  passing  back  of  the  veil  down  the  throat, — this  is  a  mucous 
membrane,  and  examination  reveals  it  to  be  continuous  from  this 
cavity  to  the  outlet  of  the  rectum.  The  teeth,  thirty-two  in  number 
in  the  adult,  are  placed  in  two  harmonizing  or  articulating  arches  or 
curves,  and  are,  in  shape  and  character,  correspondent  with  omniv- 
orous habits.  Thus  certain  of  their  number,  the  incisors,  as  they 
are  called,  are  so  arranged  as  to  cut  or  incise.  Certain  others,  the 
cuspidati  or  canines,  are  spear-shaped,  and  tear  or  lacerate.  Still 
others,  the  bicuspidati  and  molars,  have  broad  and  roughened  sur- 
faces, acting  the  part  of  grinders.  The  tongue,  a  muscular  body, 
rests  within  the  lower  dental  arch  ;  it  evidently  is  fitted  and  suited 
to  preside  over  the  labor  of  the  teeth,  receives  or  rejects  articles  to 
be  comminuted,  places  and  retains  such  articles  in  position  to  be 
(44) 
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masticated,  and,  when  ready  to  be  swallowed,  rolls  up  masses  into 
boluses,  and  passes  them  into  the  pharynx. 

The  roof  of  the  cavity,  beginning  with  the  palatine  faces  of  the 
teeth,  is  made  up  evidently  of  hard  and  soft  tissues.  The  hard  por- 
tion we  discover  to  be  the  flesh-covered  alveolar  and  palatine  pro- 
cesses of  the  superior  maxillary  bones  and  the  palate  processes  of 
the  palate  bone.  The  soft  portion  dissection  reveals  to  be  a  simple 
attached  basement  tissue  covered  with  the  common  membrane. 

Continuing  to  look  for  a  short  period  into  the  mouth,  we  observe 
t' hat  jets  of  fluid  are  occasionally  sent  up  from  the  anterior  floor  just 
t>ack  of  the  lower  central  teeth.  We  also  see  drops  constantly  issuing 
ft^om  an  orifice  situated  on  the  cheek  by  the  side  of  the  superior 
s^ond  molar  tooth.  This  fluid  is  the  salivary  secretion,  and  comes 
*^om  glands  situated  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Besides  this 
®«livary  fluid,  pearly  drops  are  seen,  more  or  less  plainly,  over  the 
^^irface  of  the  common  mucous  membrane.  This  is  mucus,  and  is 
^-lie  product  of  the  follicles,  crypts,  or  glands  of  the  common  mem- 
tn-ane. 

The  mouth,  then,  we  may  say  is  made  up  of,  and  invites  a  study 

^Tj  the  lips,  cheeks,  gums,  teeth,  mucous  membrane,  tongue,  hard 

"i-nd  soft  palate,  and  salivary  glands ;  and  if  we  accept,  as  indeed 

Surgically  we  must,  that  the  cavity  begins  with  the  lips  and  ends 

at  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  then  we  include  in  the  study 

*11  the  relations  which  belong  to  the  posterior  entrance. 

The  lips  and  cheeks  are  alike  in  their  composition,  and  are  truly  a 
part  and  parcel  of  each  other.  First,  in  the  dissection,  we  have  a 
layer  of  skin  on  the  outside  and  a  layer  of  mucous  membrane  on 
the  inside.  Removing  the  skin,  we  expose  a  layer  of  cellular  fascia, 
in  which  is  more  or  less  fatty  tissue.  This  superficial  fascia,  as  it 
is  called,  differs  from  other  fascise  of  the  same  signification,  in  not 
heing  a  distinct  or  laminated  tissue.  It  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  skin,  and  more  intimately  associated  with  the  muscles.  Re- 
moving this,  a  complex  grouping  of  muscles  is  exposed, — the  muscles 
of  expression. 

The  view  (Fig.  17)  expresses  so  fully  the  position  and  signification  of 
these  muscles  that  it  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  enter  on  any  descrip- 
tion of  them.  The  orbicular,  or  sphincter  of  the  lips,  may,  however,  be 
specially  noted,  as  its  influence  is  concerned  in  retracting  wounds  of 
the  part.  In  studying  the  muscles  of  the  face,  it  will  be  observed 
that  they  naturally  arrange  themselves  into  groups.    Thus  we  have 
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a.  group  lliat  arc  i-Ievfttors,  another  that  are  depressors.  Then 
(groups  that  jwrtain  to  particular  regions,  as  thu  aasal,  8U|>erior 
maxillary,  inferior  maxillary,  iiit«niuixillary,  etc.  Surgicftlly,  how- 
ever, the  informatiou  ihe'y  pos.set^fi  is  HuDicieutly  elicited  iu  coni- 
proh(»ndin|r  thfir  ^'neral  plan  and  arrauf^cnirnt. 

Situated  upon,  and  ruuniug^  among  these  musoles,  we  have  the 

FlO.  17. — MuaCLEB  OK  TUS  pACE. 


MC9CLM  or  nil  kkab  ajtb  irwrs.  I,  3.  ficelt>(li>fktratal  maacis :  1,  Iti  frnofekl  bell/;  S,  in 
occlpltul  lN>n}-;  3,  uMal  pjrrAinltUI  mutnlr;  4.  stipRrior,  lUid  S,  )i<>a>t*<rIor  nuriculnr  um»' 
cUt*:  7,  Inbto-nnval  oleviitor;  H,  olcTKtur  of  the  iippor  lip;  9,  tuiMn.1  coiiiproM»or;  Kl,  it, 
sygonuitir  miiiirlMi ;  12,  iiiiuiii>t«r  niuac1i< ;  13,  luirrlnntnr ;  14,  ilrjirrjuifir  iif  tlin  urn)  Ati|{lv; 
1ft.  onU  arliiciilar  mupolc ;  16,  elevator  vf  tbr  oml  unicle ;  17,  U*.  ilpprmifror  of  tbc  lawnr 
lip;  Id,  ii|i*nw>niiutoii1  miiicle;  30.  trnpcxlua;  21,  ixMipHor  brlly  of  Tho  cllirL*irlr  ami  Uta 
fltylo-hyolfl  miiiclf;  32.  nnl^'Hor  lH*lljr  of  th«^  fontif  r ;  23,  I<M>f >  nf  flltroitn  tiaoii*;  ntt«ch- 
iutf  the  tcnd^iii  of  tbo  rli^«trle  miurlQ  to  the  b.Toi(l  bone;  34,  omo-hyoirl  mutcle;  25, 
•temfwhjoij ;  ao,  nlf-nio-lbjfroiil,  weu  to  Ibe  wutor  tMr*  ami  b«bind  tbe  anterlur  Iwll^r  of 
tbc  uuiM-byuld:  'J:J .  mylit-hyoM  ;  2^,  i<p|fnlDs;  21f,  cluvator  of  tbe  NoiptiUr  Kt)(;U<;  30,31, 
mldillv  ami  Rtitflrior  acalfliiv  ninMlott;  32,  cUvictu. 

arteriea  of  the  face.    These  are  all  branches  of  the  external 
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»i(»n  nf  tlu'  common  raroUd,  and  will  he  found  in  the  ilissectiona 
lisirihute<i   exactly  as  seen  iu  the  view.      The  fucial,  the   third 
ranch  or  ibe  carotid  extcruas,  is  obBervcd  to  cross  ovct  the  lower 
ivr  juet  in  front  of  the  maHHetor  mnscle;  and,  in  the  subject,  is  seen 
emer>ro  from  or  Ix'neath  the  submaxillary  gland,  jtreni'rally  pass- 
lug-  throuifh  its  substance.     Its  brunchea  are  ten  iu  number;  four 
'0  offdhoots  from  its  cervical  portion;  six  are  facial.     The  facial 

Fio.  18. — AaTRRiEs  or  the  Face. 


1  \     ■> 


'}iW^  ■■ 


) 


f: 


T"*crrn^4L  CAumv  AkTcai  Atr&iTS  MtAxmu.    I,  right  comiiwo  ear<ili<1;  2.  IntvmiJ 

'  nwl  ntroliil;  4,  fiuporhir  tliyroiil;  6,  llnguul ;  6,  fnrfnl;  7,  fnt>in'*iiur,  S, 

■ '  _v ;  9,  «0|«pr((.ir  c*»roiw»ry ;  I't,  imifii'iiltir  tinitwhp**,  U,  Ucmit  nunl  antry  ; 

Uar  iirif-rj;  IR,  ocripltal  KrU'rjr;  14,  ili'RCtrfHliu^  c<m-lt-nl;  )5,  nineriiliLr  brnncb; 

>r  auriniljir  itnc*rr  ;  17,  imrotiil  liimnclto*;  lit,  iut»>riutl  nwxillar)';  11\  tcmiionil ; 

ri«  fticlal;  21,  ntilorlur   Kurkulnr:  '22,  >itpr»urLill«J ;  23,  ui'idic   U'luponil;  31, 

MWkw  temponi ;  2fi.  poctarior  lamporftl  ArUiy. 


^phps  are,  first,  the  inferior  labial,  which  passes  forward  under  the 
"••pTfrseor  anguH  oris,  and  suppMofi  the  lower  part  of  the  lip,  anasto- 
niosirig  with  all  the  subjacent  vessels,  the  submental,  inferior  coro- 
nw}',  and  inferior  dental  arteries.  The  coronaries — the  second  and 
liUTf]  of  these  brunches — penetrate  the  substance  of  the  underlying 
QiOKles,  and  pass  around  the  lips  immediately  beneath  the  mucous 
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membrane;  their  palsations  may  l)e  rtTy  plainly  ftU ;  in  many  pef- 
fions  these  vessels  arc  of  such  larj^e  size  as  to  rcuder  hemorrhage? 
from  them  a  matter  of  some  trouble  to  control 

The  lateralis  nasi,  the  fourth  of  the  brauehes,  ascends  along  the 
side  of  the  nose,  supplyiufr  its  alne  and  dorsum.  The  fifth,  the 
ang-ular,  passes  between  the  inner  canthus  and  nasal  bridge.  It 
gives  off  Bul>-brauche8  to  the  orbioulariB  muscle,  to  the  lachrymal 
sac,  and  to  the  inTe|j;ument.  of  the  suborbital  region,  and  finally 
lo&es  itself  in  an  anastomosis  with  the  ophthalmic  arterj-.    A  point 

Fia.  19.— Tax  Coumov  Carotid,  with  its  DirifiioKs. 


X^^ 


Lcrt  COMll1>!(  CUt(>TU>  DIV1PI»Q  I9(T0  T«K  KSTKBXAt  AXD  IXTUKAL  CiROTITJ  ABTrkirS.  I, 
contjikun  car«lJil  arti-rj- ;  U,  ItiN^ruHl  irArollO  ;  3,  t^xIcTiml  c«rotlil;  A,  nuptirior  thyruM;  h, 
llnennl;  fl,  pluir>iii{ru1  nrliTy  ;  7.  fiu-ial ;  8,  inrL-rlor  )Mdiilliiu  nnfl  UitisiW^T  Hrt«rli«;  tt,N»b' 
fOKXiltao-;  IM,  *iul>m«<ut«l;  11.  ixcliiUal;  12,  {tiHiKTior  aurU-ulitr;  1.1,  [Mrutfil  bniBcltu*; 
14,  iDlcnuU  niasillnry  ;  lA,  ti^niponO  nrttry:  10,  •nliclaviau  arti'ry;  17,iLxiUai7:  18.  wr^ 
tflbml  tLT\*try  ;  Itt,  thyroid  axi*  ;  :^),  inffrlor  thyruid  i^lving  off  tlir  lucvutUug  CLTTitJil;  21, 
transverae  cerrlcai;  22,  Rtipnuca|>uliir;  23,  iuiernAl  mauAary  artery. 


in  the  view  to  observe  \a,  that  the  inftirior  and  al!  thf  iJicsiiil  line  of 
the  face  are  supplied  by  branches  of  a  eominon  trunk,  aud  that  this 
trunk  is  compressible  on  the  lower  jaw  just  in  front  of  the  masseter 
muscle,  facial  hemorrhage  being  thus  perfectly  under  control  by  com- 
pression. 
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THE  NERVES  OF  THE  FACE. 

view  beautifully  exhibilB  the  distribution  of  the  branches  of 
facial  nerve.    The  main  trunk,  seen  emerging  just  below  the  lobe 
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■VRk  «f  \hf  Drrro  i^mr^rfdng  M  thf  fltyio-oin,4foii|  fonunen;  3.  Ibi  df^r^p  narlc- 
favmuch;  3,  utB' Uimurt*  uf  lh(*  Intttrr  with  tli<*  )|;r>-nit  miriL'tilnr  nvnr*^  of  llta  cer- 
ylir«a>;  4,  A,  tt,  bram-hv*  Ut  tlif  cuntlguoii*  Dinkcl'ti;  7,  H,  tnnclicA  (if  the  tttcSaX 
■JltfAatric  BRt)  «t,Tl<>hTi>ld  niunclt'c;  0,  t<>m(iori>-fai:ia]  iJiTlaluu  o{  tbo  nm'e;  10, 
bIi  to  iIm  l9ni|>|f,  Mbiutouiosiiii;  willi  ttir>  iiiiriculL»lcni|M^ru)  unrvf^;  11,  tcuijMtrnl 
trkarbM;  IX  <;Knin>tlc  br«tichn»:  IS,  infraiirbUal  tirnnrht^  ;  14.  tft.  c^nrico-fiiclal  iltvl- 
Mb«  of  dn'  tK\m\  n#irTv  ;  14,  bacc«l  hrsncbm ;  10,  infnrior  owxilliu?  ltraDrbe« ;  17,  ccnirAl 
hiVirJiM;  14,  •■inf^]i»-trtiip«irftl  tmrvr;  10,  Sn,  terminal  trnnt'hoB  of  the  fruiitAl  iienrvj 
fl,  Ivnnltwl  bniH-h  of  Uiu  Inchonutl  nvnre ;  '3^  Mti-rnal  tuuiU  avrro ;  23,  LraoL-ti  of  the 
*mit"  ■  rv*;  34,  tormliutl  bimncb  of  thn  Intcnwil  niual  nervn;  3ft,  infnutrbltiU 

D*ri  "iMMM  Im<Ii>t«iu  thi-  liucokJ  brencli  uf  thi>  \uU'.r\QT  lOAiUIarj  UiTTf  outl 

tliM^vr.'Ai  Firiiii>  iinaof  the  fHcul  Dt'nro;  'li,  termluUliranctii-ciorthif  Infvrior  dentiil  Dsrve; 
IL  STMt  ofvipJtAf  n^rre ;  '^,  M ,  brnnchM  of  the  grral  aarlcnlar  nom ;  30;  inwU  oocfpttal 
32  iii|HTnriftl  i-f-tiM  nl  iirn«c,  niiaatoanMlnu  wilti  tbe  facial  Derro. 
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of  the  ear,  in  front  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-cleido-mas- 
toideus,  is  the  portia  dura,  or  hard  portion  of  the  seventh  nerve,  the 
motor  nerve  acting  on  the  muscles  of  expression.  The  nerve  arises 
from  the  medulla  oblongata,  passes  outward  over  the  crus  cerebelli, 
and  enters  the  auditory  meatus  with  the  soft  or  auditory  portion ; 
passing  to  the  bottom  of  this  meatus,  it  enters  the  Fallopian  aque- 
duct,  follows  the  serpentine  course  of  this  canal  until  it  arrives 
at  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  whence  it  emerges,  as  seen  upon  the 
outside  of  the  face.  While,  however,  in  the  temporal  bone,  the 
nerve  connects  with  several  others,  and  forms  a  ganglion,  the  intu- 
mcscentia  gangliformis,  as  it  is  called. 

Issuing  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  the  facial  associates  with 
the  pneumogastric,  glosso-pharyngeal,  carotid  plexus,  auricularis 
magnus,  and  auriculo-temporal.  Passing  to  the  face,  it  unites  with 
the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

In  front  of  the  ear  the  nerve  is  seen  to  divide  into  two  primary 
divisions  or  trunks,  the  temporo-factal  and  cervico-facial.  The  tem- 
poral, the  larger  of  the  two,  passes  through  the  parotid  gland, 
crosses  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  divides  into  three  sets  of 
branches,  distributed  to  the  temporal,  malar,  and  infraorbital  regions. 
The  cervico-facial  passes  downward  and  forward  through  the  gland, 
and  divides  into  buccal,  supra-  and  inframaxillary  branches.  The 
manner  of  distribution  and  anastomoses  is  perfectly  shown  in  the 
dissection. 

THE  VEINS  OF  THE  FACE. 

The  veins  of  the  face  will  be  seen  to  correspond  quite  closely 
with  the  arterial  distribution.  Surgically  they  are,  however,  of 
little  import,  as  it  is  seldom  that  wounds  of  them  are  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  command  any  direct  attention ;  they  pass  their  blood 
into  one  or  another  of  the  three  jugulars,  being  not  by  any  means 
constant  in  the  selection.  Between  them  all,  however,  the  most 
thorough  anastomosis  is  always  found  to  exist,  thus  rendering  it 
really  of  little  consequence  what  may  be  the  direct  downward  course 
of  the  current.  The  veins  of  the  antero-exterior  head  are  the  facial, 
the  temporal,  the  internal  maxillary,  and  temporo-maxillary. 

The  facial,  commencing  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  is  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  supraorbital,  palpebral,  nasal,  and  angular 
veins.  It  commences  its  course  downward  and  outward,  passing 
beneath  the  zygomatic  muscles,  receiving  the  superior  and  inferior 
labial  veins,  the  buccal,  and  masseteric;  passes  to  the  base  of  the 
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!▼,  r<*coiritif  just  below  it  the  Bubmental,  the  inferior  palatine,  the 
ibioaxillarr,  and  ranine  veins,  and,  finally,  with  a  great  branch,  re- 


FiG.  21  — VEiys  OP  THE  Face. 


turn  or  TVt  vuft  45D  ncK.  1,  ftootjU  vein;  'I,  uims]  tsIb;  tt,4,Ubtol  vefiw;  fi,fiic]«l 
n4ft,l^llai(«*I  *«ilo;7,lnt»rtinl  JuicntAr  vln;  i^O,  iiij^ti-rlor  nuA  kutorlor  tr>nipiir«l  vpinn; 
I^MMMvwrM  ftiela]  Tt^tn;  II,  lattnial  muxill&ry  roin;  12.  piMtortor  norlciiliir  Trii):  13, 
vtltrvKl  Jaiciilarv«in  1 14,|KMtrrior,  lAanitrlorjugtilAr  vpluti.  a,  pxtortuil  raroUd  Kttiiry : 
^  ttonw-CiM*U44  iMUaclr;  c,  tr«(>f>ctu« ;  d,  ppctoml  nifincl^i  r,  >l«<lTol<l  ma«(-t<*. 


^iVed  from  the  temporo-majdllary,  loses  itself  in  the  deep  jngiilar. 
The  temporal  commeaces  by  a  plexns  od  tbo  side  of  the  bead  and 
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vertex,  passes  downward  in  front  of  the  ear,  receives  the  transverse 
facial,  posterior,  auricular,  occipital,  and  deep  maxillary  veins,  enters 
the  substances  of  the  parotid  gland,  and,  finally,  being  enlarged  by 
these  various  branches,  becomes  the  external  jugular. 

The  internal  or  deep  maxillary  is,  in  its  origin,  a  series  of  veins 
collecting  the  blood  from  the  parts  supplied  by  the  internal  maxil- 
lary artery  and  adjacent  parts.  These  various  veins,  the  middle 
meningeal,  deep  temporal,  pterygoid,  masseteric,  buccal,  and  inferior 
dental,  forming  the  common  trunk,  empty  into  the  temporal. 

The  temporo-maxillary  is  simply  the  name  given  to  that  part  of 
the  temporal  vein  below  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  maxillary — 
either  name  is  used  with  equal  propriety. 

SECTIONAL   EXPRESSION  OF  MOUTH. 

The  view  (Fig.  22)  represents  a  section  directly  through  the  center 
of  the  skull  from  before  backward,  and  perfectly  exhibits  the  char- 
acter of  the  mouth  and  its  associations.  Below  is  seen  the  tongue 
in  its  relations,  in  front,  to  the  genial  turbercles ;  behind,  to  the  epi- 
glottis. A  fossa  between  the  root  of  this  organ  and  the  epiglottis, 
one  each  side  of  a  common  center,  the  frcenum  epiglottis,  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  note,  as  it  is  a  frequent  receptacle  for  fish  bones  and 
other  foreign  bodies,  giving  sometimes  much  trouble  in  their  re- 
moval. The  free  surface  of  the  tongue  is  seen  to  be  convex,  while 
the  section  reveals  its  common  body  to  be  triangular  with  the  apex, 
looking  forward. 

The  roof  of  the  mouth,  seen  above,  is  remarked  to  be  a  quite  thin 
plane,  forming  as  well  the  floor  of  the  nose.  Its  relation  to  the  oral 
cavity  is  concave,  but  differing  widely  in  various  persons,  being  in 
some  almost  flat,  in  others  very  deep.  The  anterior  portion,  bony, 
will  be  recognized  as  being  formed  by  the  palatine  processes  of  the 
maxillary  and  palate  bones ;  the  posterior  portion,  soft,  veil-like,  and 
movable,  is  the  velum,  terminating  in  the  uvula  in  the  center,  just 
above  and  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  epiglottis ;  laterally,  in  two 
pillars  or  half  arches,  called  respectively  the  anterior  and  posterior 
pillars.  The  first  of  these — the  one  seen  in  the  view  as  associating 
itself  with  the  tongue — is  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  palato- 
glossus muscle ;  the  second,  or  posterior,  is  the  projection  likewise 
of  a  muscle,  the  palato-pharyngeus,  passing  from  the  veil  to  the 
pharynx ;  the  fossa  existing  between  these  pillars  lodges  the  tonsil 
gland.     The  hard  portion  of  the  palate  or  oral  roof  is  frequently  the 
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stpat  of  Tipcroflis;  it  will  U?  remarki?d  that  only  the  smallpst  logs  of 
substance  is  required  to  associate  tLe  two  cavities.     The  isthmus  of 


Fig.  22. — S£cnoKi.L  Visw  or  the  Nose,  ^forTH,  Puarykx. 


TnncAL  nrrtON  or  rni  r^cii  akd  jnx:%,  tokodod  ma  msdia»  uki  AKTcmo-rosTiaioBLT, 

SXPfMISO  m  view  THE  1«<)9B,  MOITTH,  FBABTMX,  KX»  \J<%^S%.  1.  l>TAt  mrtlUtCH  fif  Ibr  IWt 
fic>«trU ;  2,  tiinit^liir  cnrttUgr*;  3.  ltn«  uf  ■t^paratiun  tmtivofa  tho  two ;  4.  pruloii^tinD  of 
1b(*  iTftI  rartUn^  al'tit:  \\ir-  colatnn  of  the  iio««;  S,  ■tip(>rior  Dic>alii«  of  i\\v  iiose;  6,  mUl'll* 
mu*tiu  :  T.  lufpriur  moatas  ;  9,  »pl]eiiu((lal  «lnas;  9,  imslfrlur  pari  of  the  Ipft  wisa)  cnvily, 
cmqmunluttiiig  with  tb<«  iilMrynx;  10.(iriflcf  of  the  Eu«tiicbljin  tal)t>:  11,  uppur  ('xtrt.-mlty 
of  Uttf  phftryux ;  I'i,  suft  p«lAt<^,  vndiniE  liolow  In  tbo  uvniA ;  13,  InUTviU  of  tLe  mouUi  ht- 
iwtwn  ili«  IliM  HiiiljftWH;  14,  riM*f  of  th»  mouth,  or  hnrd  itnlate;  IS,  corumnnJcittlon  of  tho 
CBvft;  tif  (tit*  tnniith  wllli  thft  intnrvid  btitweiMi  tli«  Jilwh  Aiid  (-hni*k  ;  1A,  tiin||(ius  IT,  fll>ro«a 
|«rtltIoii  In  tbu  UH^dino  Hut*  ot  the  latter:  \H,  gfiiioi;] '>•■&]  mtiHrlD*  Itf,  gi'nio-h'i'old 
tmiBclx ;  31,  m.Tl4>-hyoId  moKcl*;  21,  antprlur  half  >rr)i  rtf  tli0  imlnte;  23,  pctstrHur  linlf 
Mrrb  of  tb<!  juiUtp  ;  23,  tniiftll ;  31,  2r>,  fltmr  iif  1ht<  fiiiiroA  :  36,  2T,  pluiryux  ;  3^,  uTlty  of 
Ihff  Urynx;  a*.  r.rnirlr!i'  of  \\\r  Urjnx ;  mi.  iplci"tti«;  31.  byoid  tjunr;  32,33.  thyroid 
carliliiftn;  34.  tbjn>-h)roli1  tDviubrane;  3S,  36,  rricol'l  i^urtlUgt*;  37.  vocal  momtTutir. 

the  fauces,  the  space  between  the  two  arches,  is  bounded,  above,  by 
the  margin  of  thd  pttluto ;  below,  by  the  base  of  the  tongue ;  laterally, 
by  the  half  arches  and  amyg^lalse. 


fA  OHAL  DISEASES  ASD  SURGERY. 

The  TovrtiLs. — The  tonsils  are  glandulsr  organs,  situated  ooe  o  ^^ 
<.'itb^r  hide  of  the  isthmus.  Tbcrse  bodies  are  made  Dp  of  many  lot^^ 
ul«rn,  having  many  sulci  lined  by  involutions  of  the  common  macou^^ 
ffjeijibrane.  They  are  not  unfrequently  the  seal  of  such  hypertrophy^* 
a^  to  make  necessary  their  amputation,  while  in  their  sulci  may  lodg^^ 
debri>r,  which,  in  its  retention  and  decomposition,  becomes  one  of  the!=^ 
Hourceh  of  an  unpleasant  breath.  Externally  these  bodies  are  ixL 
very  cWi^i  relation  with  the  internal  carotid  arteries,  a  point  neces- 
sary to  be  kept  in  remembrance  in  performing  operations  on  thenL 

'J'he  relationship  of  a  l>olu8  of  food  with  the  pharynx,  and  its 
direction,  over  the  chink  of  the  glottis  into  the  oesophagus,  by  the 
epi^IottiH,  is  clearly  exhibited  by  the  drawing. 

The  TojfOVE, — Dissection  of  the  tongue  reveals  it  to  be  a  some- 
what  complex  iKKly,  although  made  up  in  the  great  mass  of  its  bulk 
hy  muscular  substance.  Attached  to  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  in 
front,  and  to  the  hyoid  behind,  it  yet  moves  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom and  latitude  in  either  direction,  giving  us  the  idea  that  if  it  is 
muHciilar  su1>Htance,  it  must  l)e  &ee  muscle  set  upon  fixed  muscles, 
and  this  is  practically  the  case  as  is  understood  by  studying  a  dis- 
Kcciion. 

The  muscular  structure  of  the  tongue  is  made  up  of  five  distinct 
pnirH  and  certain  non-attached  fasciculi.  The  body,  as  its  surface  is 
coticcrncd,  is  seen  with  a  base  looking  backward  into  the  fauces, 
und  a  tip,  which  represents  the  apex  of  a  pyramid.  Beginning 
IIm;  Htuiiy  of  the  organ  with  its  relations  to  the  hyoid  bone,  we 
nanark,  lirst,  that  from  this  bone  arises  a  muscle,  the  hyoglossus, 
which,  imssinK  almost  directly  upward,  enters,  with  the  stylo-glossus, 
Ihe  root  of  the  body,  and  expands  itself  laterally  and  forward. 
rnHrting  toward  the  center  of  the  bone,  we  remark  a  second  muscle, 
the  g«'nio-liyo(?loHHUB,  which,  having  apparent  origin  from  the  genial 
tuUercleH,  radiates  downward  and  upward,  attaching  one  of  its 
wiiigH  to  th<i  OS  hyoides,  the  other  spreading  out  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  the  tongue.  The  stylo-glossus,  the  third  muscle,  arises 
from  tho  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  passes  downward 
and  forward,  and  occupies  or  makes  up  cither  lateral  aspect  from 
the  tip  to  the  bono.  The  fourth,  the  lingualis,  seen  between  the 
hlylo-gloKsuH  and  genio-hyoglossus,  passes  from  the  tip  to  the  base, 
having,  indeed,  some  few  of  its  fibers  continued  to  the  os  hyoides. 
The  Hfth,  the  palato-glossus,  is  the  muscle  of  the  anterior  half  arch; 
it  assists  in  forming  the  base  and  side.  The  unattached  fibers  are 
certain  longitudinal  and  transverse  bands  running  through  the  sub- 
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of  the  organ.     Tho  tongue,  ad  an  organ  of  nutritionp  is 

lapted  most  happily,  through  its  mu:sculur  character,  lo  preside 

kver  the  acts  of  mastication,  and,  this  process  completed,  to  transfer 

ic  comminuted  mass  l>aek  into  the  grasp  of  the  pharyngeal  eon- 


Fxo.  2'\. — Upper  Scbfacp:  op  the  Toson. 
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1,  2,  T-IUirf  row  or  tb<^  rJrcutnvullntc  pAplUiv;  a,  cspluto  paplltn;  4,  &,  conlcjil  pn* 
pill*;  K.  ft,  floor  aS  thr>  fuiiOffl,  wltlt  iiuuiL*ruu«  flitnple  fulllimlar  ijlMnflii;  T,  tuii»IU;  8, 
tuinultor  ilif  <>ii(eli)ttU :  9.  i)if  mliMli-  Klu««»4*|iiKlultic  fneuam,  with  deproMloiu  on  hicIi 
fid*  bounJvd  MipnuUly  by  th^  lateral  freuA, 

Btrictore.     Its  ability  and  variety  of  aciron  is  comprehended  by  a 
piDgle  moment*8  observation  of  the  study  exhibited  in  a  diasoction. 
Fig.  23,  exhibiting  the  magnified  upper  surface  of  the  organ,  dis- 
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covers  it  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  dotted  here  and  therewith 
more  or  less  regularly  located  papillae,  of  varying  size  and  character. 

The  mucous  membrane  envelops  the  tongue  wherever  the  body 
has  free  surface.  Above,  it  is  dense,  and  affords  support  to  numerous 
papillae;  below,  it  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and  is  traceable  through 
the  ducts  of  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands. 

The  papillae,  seen  upon  the  dorsum,  are  cone-shaped  projections  of 
homogeneous  tissue,  holding  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  in  plexiform 
arrangement ;  they  are  located  in  three  distinct  sets,  each  having 
distinctive  features. 

The  most  posterior  are  the  largest,  and  occupy  a  position  which 
very  much  resembles  the  letter  V;  they  may  be  likened  to  inverted 
cones,  the  apices  resting  in  cup-shaped  depressions  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  hence  surrounded  each  by  a  valley.     They  are  variously 

Figs.  24  axd  25. — Papill.s  of  Tokoue. 

I  I  i 

DlAORAX  OF  THE  PAPiix.B  OP  THE  TOXOCE,  mod^rAtoIy  mafr|iifi.>il.  1,  militate  papillA ;  2, 
ronJcal  luipillHc:  3,  <>pitht^Iium;  4,  the  sumo  structure  forming  buncLen  of  hair-hkcpro- 
cesBM;  &,  cunncctiTt*  tltutup. 


Papiilx  op  thb  T0.10CE,  falKhl^  magnlfliMl.  1,  codIchI  pnplllw ;  2,  capitatp  psptUip ;  3, 
Dimple  i>a|illliP,  occupying  tlie  ititerrab  of  th«  compound  piipiiln? ;  4.  epithelium  ucendlng 
from  the  conical  iMpillte  Id  hair*like  proceMes;  &,  ittolatcd  epithelial  scales  fh>m  the 
lattcir. 


named  the  maximse  or  circumvallatse.     Of  this  class  there  are  some 
fifteen ;  the  elevated  margins  of  the  fossa  surrounding  these  papillae 
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are  studded  with  secondary  papillae.  The  structure  of  these  bodies 
is  accurately  exhibited  in  the  magnified  drawing. 

The  papillse  fnngiformes  or  mediae  are  scattered  somewhat  irreg- 
alarly  over  the  sides  and  apex  of  the  organ  ;  they  are  exceedingly 
vascular,  and  closely  covered  with  secondary  papillse ;  are  broad  and 
rounded  on  their  free  surfaces,  narrow  and  pointed  at  their  attach- 
ment to  the  tongue;  their  middle  size  and  red  color  easily  dis- 
tinguish them.  The  magnified  fungiform  papillae  are  seen  in  the 
drawing. 

The  smallest  or  filiform  papillae  follow  somewhat  in  their  arrange- 
ment the  order  of  the  maximse,  being  interspersed  among  the  fungi- 
formes.  They  are  very  minute,  and  covered  so  deeply  with  epithe- 
lium as  to  appear  quite  white  ;  they  are  enveloped  with  secondary 
papillae,  as  exhibited  in  the  figure. 

In  the  tongue,  beside  these  papillae  are  found  also  numerous  mu- 
cous glands ;  these  bodies,  scattered  over  the  whole  surface,  secrete 
the  ordinary  mucus ;  they  differ  in  no  respect  from  mucous  glands 
wherever  situated.  In  the  valleys  surrounding  the  maximae  papillae 
these  glands  are  found  in  larger  number  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  organ. 

A  transverse  section  exhibits  the  tongue  as  composed  of  two  sym- 
metrical halves,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  fibrous  septum,  each 
half  consisting,  as  we  have  seen,  of  muscular  structure,  supplied  with 
vessels  and  nerves,  and  having,  in  most  cases,  much  interposed  fat. 

The  tongue,  being  an  organ  of  both  special  and  common  sense,  is 
furnished  with  nerves  of  both  signification.  Thus  the  papillse,  at  the 
apex  and  sides,  are  supplied  with  the  gustatory  filaments  from  the 
third  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  ;  the  great  papillae  and  base  of  the 
organ,  from  filaments  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal ;  the  muscular  struc- 
ture, from  the  hypoglossal. 

The  arteries  of  the  tongue  are  the  lingual,  branches  of  the  facial, 
and  ascending  pharyngeal.  The  one  of  most  signification  is  the  first. 
Each  vessel  anastomoses  with  its  fellow,  just  above  the  fraenum, 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  organ,  and  is  liable  to  be  opened  in  the 
operation  for  tongue-tie.  This  artery  is  the  second  branch  from  the 
external  carotid;  it  pursues  a  course  parallel,  for  a  short  distance, 
with  the  great  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone  lying  between  it  and  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve.  Wounds  of  the  tongue  occasionally  make  the  vessel 
at  this  point  the  seat  of  ligation. 

The  epiglottis,  seen  by  depressing  the  dorsum,  forms,  practi- 
cally, the  base  of  the  organ,  being  supported  in  the  center  by  a  bridle, 
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the  frajnum  epiglottis,  and  at  either  side  by  two  duplications  of  the 
lingual  mucous  membrane,  the  glosso-cpiglottic  ligaments  or  folds* 
as  they  are  called ;  these  boundaries  form  two  lateral  depressions  or 
fossae,  fossse  lingualis,  noticed  as  being  so  frequently  the  seat  of  the 
lodgment  of  foreign  particles. 

The  Gums. — See  Diseases  of  the  Gums. 

The  Mucous  Membrane.  —  Practically  considered,  the  oral 
mucous  membrane  is  to  be  viewed  as  commencing  at  the  lips  and 
terminating  at  the  anus,  so  much  is  it  in  sympathy  part  with  part 
Anatomically,  we  view  this  membrane  as  consisting  of  a  plane  of 
homogeneous  tissue,  underlaid  by  its  vascular  supply,  the  vessel 
being  supported  by  and  in  cellular  tissue.  This  basement  mem- 
brane gives  support  to  a  covering  of  squamse  or  scales,  known  as 
the  epithelium,  and  covers  in  tissues  or  organs  which  have  offices 
of  a  recrementitial  nature. 

The  tissues,  beside  the  vascular,  which  underlie  the  mucous  mem- 
brane,  are  the  nerves,  lymphatics,  and  the  papillary  structure.  The 
epithelium,  the  enveloping  tissue,  is  singularly  various  in  its  char- 
acter, being  sometimes  columnar,  again  squamous,  again  ciliated. 

Commencing  at  the  alveolar  margin  of  the  lower  jaw,  this  mem- 
brane passes  over  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  envelops  the  tongue  on 
all  its  free  surface,  forming  beneath,  by  its  duplications,  the  frsenum 
lingua ;  from  the  back  of  the  organ  it  is  so  reflected  as  to  form  the 
three  glosso^piglottidial  folds ;  from  this  it  lines  the  pharynx  and 
larynx,  and  is  then  continued  over  the  digestive  and  respiratory 
tracks,  lining,  in  the  latter,  the  very  terminal  vesicles. 

The  mucous  cysts  or  follicles,  so  plentifully  scattered  over  the 
oral  mucous  surface,  have,  as  their  office,  the  secretion  of  a  limpid 
fluid,  which  is  commonly  to  be  seen  standing  over  the  membrane  as 
drops  of  cold  sweat  are  observed  on  the  forehead  in  typhoid  condi- 
tions, the  two,  indeed,  looking  very  similar.  The  constituents  of 
mucus  are  water,  the  peculiar  organic  principle  called  mucosin,  and 
alkaline  salts.  Mucous  glands  arc  variously  named,  according  to 
their  location,  as  glandulse  labiales,  buccales,  etc. 

Columnar  epithelium  consists  of  rod-like  particles,  bulged  near 
the  center  by  a  nucleus,  crowded  closely  together ;  this  variety  is 
found  in  the  air-passages,  on  the  intestinal  villi,  in  the  bile  duct,  and 
elsewhere.  The  scaly  is  found  in  the  alimentary  tract  as  low  as  the 
stomach.  The  glandular  seems  a  constituent  of  all  the  glands, 
being  made  up  of  particles  bulky  and  globular.  Ciliated  epithelium 
is  the  columnar  variety  clothed  with  secondary  particles. 
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THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS. 

The  saHvary  glands  are  of  the  conglomerate  order,  and  are  very 
well  represented  by  an  ordinary  bunch  of  grapes.  There  is,  first,  a 
great  number  of  lobules,  each  lobule  being  a  miniature  gland ;  from 
these  come  ducts,  or  channels  of  outlet,  representing  the  grape- 
8tems ;  these  all  are  associated  with  a  common  branch  or  duet, 
which  is  the  channel  of  outlet  into  the  mouth. 

The  parotid,  the  largest  of  the  salivary  glands,  is  situated  in  the 
hollow  between  the  external  ear  and  ramus  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
bone.  ItB  weight  varies  considerably  in  different  individuals,  the 
mean,  however,  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  ounce.  The  bound- 
ary of  the  gland  above  is  the  zygoma;  below,  a  line  carried  directly 
across  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  Dis- 
sected from  its  bed,  the  organ  is  found  quite  deeply  seated ;  it  ex- 
tends above  into  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  os  temporis,  and  below 
rests  upon  the  styloid  process  and  muscles,  extending  forward  to  the 
space  between  the  two  pterygoid  muscles.  The  gland  is  exceedingly 
vascular,  having  imbedded  in  it  the  external  carotid  artery,  which, 
in  its  substance,  divides  into  the  temporal,  internal  maxillary,  trans- 
verse facia],  and  posterior  auricular.  The  temporo-maxillary  vein 
also  traverses  the  structure,  while  the  deep  jugular  and  the  internal 
carotid  artery  lie  very  close  to  its  deep  surface;  it  is  also  pierced  by 
the  facial  and  great  auricular  nerves.  Externally,  the  gland  is 
smooth,  and  has  its  lobes  protected  by  a  covering,  very  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain.  Upon  this  covering  lie 
two  lymphatic  ganglia,  the  enlargement  of  which  is  often  mistaken 
for  disease  of  the  gland  itself.  Covering  the  gland  is  the  parotid 
fascia,  a  reflection  simply  of  the  common  deep  fascia  of  the  neck, 
the  platysma  myoides,  fascia  superficialis,  and  skin.  The  gland 
empties  its  secretion  into  the  mouth  through  a  duct  known  as  that 
of  Steno.  This  passes  across  the  face  between  the  superficial  fascia 
and  muscles,  perforating  the  buccinator  opposite  the  second  molar  of 
the  upper  jaw.  A  line,  designating  the  position  of  the  duct,  and 
which  is  most  important  to  be  remembered,  is  drawn  from  the  lobe 
of  the  ear  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip.  This  duct  is  quite  dense, 
is  about  the  diameter  of  a  crow-quill,  and  is  some  two  inches  in 
length  ;  it  consists  of  three  coats — an  external  or  fibro-muscular,  an 
internal  or  mucous,  lined  with  citiatcd  epithelial  scales,  and  a  mid- 
dle or  cellular  coat. 

The  submaxillary,  the  second  in  size  of  the  salivary  glands,  is 
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situated  beneath  the  lower  jaw  in  the  superior  cervical  triangle, 
resting,  in  part,  in  the  submaxillary  fossa.  The  gland  is  some- 
what of  the  size  and  shape  of  an  almond-hull,  and  has  a  weight  of 
two  or  three  drachms ;  it  is  completely  enveloped  by  a  triangular 
envelope,  made  by  two  leaves  of  the  deep  fascia  attached  below  to 
the  digastric  tendon.  Directly  upon  the  gland,  and  within  the  envel- 
ope, are  two  lymphatic  ganglia,  which  are  quit«  liable  to  take  on  in- 
flammatory enlargement ;  these  glands  I  take  to  be  pretty  constant, 
as  I  have  examined  many  subjects  for  them,  and  mostly  with  the 
common  result  of  seeing  them.  The  so-called  extirpation  of  the 
submaxillary  gland  is,  most  generally,  the  removal  of  one  of  these 
bodies  enlarged  firom  inflammatory  action ;  these  ganglia  may  be 
surgically  viewed  as  being  strictly  non-vascular,  a  ligature  being 
seldom  needed  in  operations  upon  them.  The  gland  itself,  on  the 
contrary,  is  very  vascular,  the  facial  artery  passing  frequently 
directly  through  its  substance,  or  so  closely  connected  with  the  lower 
surface  as  to  compel  the  division  of  it,  or  some  of  its  large  vessels, 
before  the  body  can  be  raised  from  its  bed ;  the  lingualis  also  sends 
branches  to  it,  while  its  veins  correspond  with  the  arteries.  The 
gland  is  closely  in  relation  with  the  parotid,  behind,  and  the  lingual, 
in  front,  being  separated  from  the  first  by  the  stylo-maxillary  ligSr 
ment,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  The  duct 
by  which  the  gland  conveys  its  secretion  to  the  mouth  is  some  two 
inches  in  length ;  it  passes  between  the  mylo-hyoid  and  genlo-hyoid 
muscles,  and  opens  by  the  side  of  the  frsenum  lingua.  It  is  the  most 
common  seat  of  ranula.     The  duct  is  called  Wharton*s  duct. 

The  sublingual  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  glands;  it  lies  directly 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  being  between  it  and  the  mylo-hyoid 
muscle ;  its  weight  is  about  one  drachm  The  exact  position  of  the 
gland,  as  it  lies  at  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  symphysis,  can  be  seen 
by  raising  the  tip  of  the  tongue ;  its  bulk  will  be  noticed  by  elevating 
the  mucous  membrane,  upon  which  its  excretory  ducts,  some  twenty 
in  number,  open ;  these  ducts  are  called  ductus  Riviniani,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished from  one  or  more,  called  the  Bartholin,  opening  into  or 
near  Wharton's  duct.  The  lingual  gland,  when  diseased,  may  fre* 
quently  be  removed  with  very  little  hemorrhage.  I  have  extirpated 
it  without  using  a  ligature. 
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TEMPORO.MAXILLART  ARTICULATION. 

Tbe  inferior  maxillary  bone  articulates  with  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  tbe  temporal,  forming  what  is  known  as  an 
arthrodial  or  gliding  joint.  The  direct  composition  of  this  joint 
consists  of  the  convex  condyloid  head  of  the  maxillary  bone,  the 
concave  surface  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  interarticular  fibro-cartilage,  a 
doable  synovial  membrane,  and  a  loose  capsular  ligament.  (See 
CDgraviDg.) 

Figs.  26  aitd  27.— Vertical  SEf-riON  or  Tempobo-Maiillart  Abtic- 

ULATIOX. 


TnncAL  sicno!!  of  tbi  abticui-a- 
nos  or  THi  LOWKS  JAW.  1,  la  placed 
aU»To  the  gleaoid  caTlty  ;  2,  gI<^nold 
caritT ;  S,  Intermrtlcniar  cartilage  di- 
ridiDg  tbe  Joint  into  two  caTitieit,  4  and 
h;  A,  an  Interarticular  cartilage  sepa- 
nt«d  from  a  Joint,  to  exhibit  it*  form. 


EXTEB!fAL  nXW  OF  THI  TEMPURO-MAXILURT 
ARTICULATION.  1,  zygoma ;  2,  glenoid  tubercle ; 
3,  ramua  of  the  inferior  mnxillary  bone;  4, 
niaiitoid  procens;  6,  external  lateral  Hga* 
meut ;  6,  Htylo-maxUIary  ligament,  a  process 
of  the  cervical  fascia. 


The  double  character  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  with  its  fissure  of 
division,  its  articulating  eminence  in  front,  and  the  cartilage-cov- 
ered condyle  of  the  maxillary  bone,  must  be  understood  by  looking 
at  the  bones.  The  view  represents  the  parts  in  position  and  physi- 
ological relation.  Above  is  seen  the  glenoid  cavity ;  below,  the  con- 
dyle of  the  inferior  maxilla ;  between,  the  interarticular  fibro-carti- 
lage, with  a  synovial  or  lubricating  membrane  lining  each  aspect  of 
the  joint :  tbe  back  part  of  a  common  capsular  ligament  is  also  seen, 
which,  when  complete,  would  be  exhibited  as  enveloping  the  whole 
joint.  Back  of  the  section,  as  shown  in  the  view,  is  that  portion  of 
the  cavity  which  lodges  the  upper  part  of  the  parotid  gland. 

The  capsular  ligament  is  an  exceedingly  loose  sac,  very  much, 
indeed,  like  the  capsule  of  the  humero-scapular  articulation ;  it  is 
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attacLt'U  above  to  the  eircumfereni'e  of  the  glenoid  caviiv,  an^l  id 
front  to  the  articular  root  of  the  zygoma;  Inflow,  it  clasps  the  neck 
of  the  bono  just  beneath  the  head. 

The  iuterarticular  fibro-cartilage  is  an  ovoid  plate  placed  between 
the  two  Uono3;  it  is  supportotl  in  its  position  by  a  more  or  less  per- 
fect circumferential  attachment  to  the  common  capsule,  the  external 
lateral  ligament,  and  to  the  tendon  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle: 
Ijelow,  its  face  is  concave,  corresponding  with  the  convexity  of  ihe 
condyle ;  ahtove,  it  is  concave  in  front,  convex  behind,  corresponding 
with  the  glenoid  cavity  ]>rui>er,  and  the  emiuentia  articularia.  In 
composition  the  circumference  is  markedly  fibrous,  shading  off  to  a 
cartilaginous  center,  frequently  quite  soft,  and  sometimes  perforated. 

The  synovial  membranes,  placed,  as  seen  in  the  view,  one  above, 
the  other  l>elow  the  interartuular  fibro-cartilage,  are  the  ordinary 
lubricating  membranes  of  closed  cavities ;  they  may  very  well  be 
likened  to  two  siraple  bags,  with  parietal  attached  fac*es.  These 
bags  secrete  the  synovia,  a  fluid  which  looks  not  unlike  the  white 
of  an  egg,  but  which  is  much  more  oily  and  resistive  in  its  nature. 

Fmm  tlie  spinnu.s  process,  seen  on  the  great  wing  (tf  the  rtpheooid 
bone,  a  ligament,  the  internal  lateral,  descends  to  be  attached  to  the 
inner  face  of  the  ramus.  Behind,  from  the  styloid  process  of  the 
OS  temporis,  a  second,  the  stylo-niaxillury,  passes  to  be  inserted  just 
above  the  angle. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  is  a  short,  somewhat  triangular- 
shaped  band  of  fibrous  tissue,  having  origin  from  the  zygoma;  pass- 
ing obliquely  downward  and  backward,  and  inserted  about  the  neck 
of  the  condyle,  just  below  the  head,  it  lies  in  contact  with  the  lateral 
aspect  of  the  iuterarticular  fibro-cartilage,  and  really  assists  in  form- 
ing, or  at  least  thickening,  the  common  cnpsulf.  Externally,  it  is 
quite  superSciai,  being  only  covered  by  the  iuteguinents,  except  in 
instances  where  the  upper  border  of  the  parotid  gland  spreads  over 
it.  The  importance  of  the  character  of  this  articulation  renders 
necessary  its  careful  study  by  personal  dissection. 
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FIFTH  PAIB  or  NiaVIS. 


The  fifth  is  an  encephalic  nerve — that  is,  coming  off  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  cerebro-spinal  center  lying  within  the  cranium.  Called  the 
fifth,  becaase  this  is  the  order  of  its  emergence;  called  also  trifa- 
cial, because,  while  within  the  cranium,  it  divides  into  three  portions, 
'Which  portions,  in  their  divisions  and  subdivisions,  are  distributed 
F«8pectively  to  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  portions  of  the 
facial  region;  called  also  "trigeminus,"  a  name  derived  from  tri^ 
three,  and  geminua,  twin,  or  double,  signifying  literally  three  double, 
triple,  referring  to  its  threefold  divisions. 

The  fifth,  trifacial  or  trigeminus,  is  first  discovered  as  a  number  of 
filaments,  of  which  there  are  two  distinct  sets,  coming  off  from  the 
aides  of  the  pons  Varolii ;  this  is  called  its  superficial  origin.  The 
deep,  or  true  origin,  can  be  traced  into  the  substance  of  the  pons  as 
far  as  the  lateral  tract  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  These  filaments  of 
origin  are  called  the  roots  of  the  nerve,  and,  being  twofold,  afford  the 
likeness  which  exists  between  this  particular  encephalic  nerve  and 
those  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  fifth  nerve  is  peculiar  in  being  both  compound  and  special : 
that  is  to  say,  it  supplies  parts  with  filaments  of  sensation,  fila- 
ments of  motion ;  and  through  one  of  its  branches,  called  the  "gusta- 
tory," with  filaments  which  pertain  to  the  sense  of  taste.  It  is  the 
great  sensitive  nerve  of  the  head  and  face ;  the  nerve  of  motion  to 
the  mnscles  of  mastication ;  the  nerve  of  the  sense  of  taste  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tongue.    (See  Function  of  Kerve.) 

Immediately  on  the  emergence  of  the  roots  from  the  points  of  their 
superficial  origin,  they  pass  through  a  slit-like  opening  in  the  dura 
mater  at  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  Here 
the  larger  root,  called  the  sensor,  enters  a  ganglion,  lying  in  a 
fossa  on  the  anterior  face  of  this  triangular  apex,  the  Gasserian  or 
semUunar. 

The  ganglion  of  Gasser  is  a  small,  reddish-gray  semilunar  knot 
enveloping  apparently  the  great  or  posterior  root  of  the  fifth  nerve 
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aft  it  passes  over  tho  ton\i)oral  Rp<\\;  its  size  is  equal  perhaps  to 
that,  of  an  ordinary  buckshot,  nlthoagh  from  itt*  flatltMicd  and  cre?- 
centic  form,  the  measurement  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  horns  would  sup- 
pass  somewhat  the  cliiunetor  of  such  a  shot.  The  convex  face  of 
the  ganylion  loolw  forward. 

Pio.  28.— Tbipacial  Divisio?r  akd  Gjixolia. 


TlitrAnAi  jrravi,  tho  uppc-r  p«ri  uf  ibc  orl-ii  .ml  (■■uii'-f.il  r  —  i  I'-rmfVfxI.  I,  ftpmllatmr 
gnnglidii ;  2,  uplithfttniir  nt-rv>>-  3,  InchrT-nwl  nfm>;  4,  frubrni  nervo;  6,  A^  M»  tiro  prlacl- 
]Kil  braiirhri:  7,  a  brBDi:b  pvilitj;  from  llir  orhltuickhoTi'  Ihr  pTiUi<y  of  tbo  nupnior  olilkius 
luasrlc ;  8,  Dtttal  n«'PrP ;  9,  lt»  vstiTiuil  nasal  braiirh ;  I'l,  cmirnt'  <•!  the  inlt-rnal  niuia)  nrrvo 
frumtlieorlili  into  tli**rr«tiinni,flud  ti>->«c> ;  11,12,1^1,  tmiiMiriU  hraiirbm  or  lh«  iufcriur  luax- 
llUry  n«rvi> ;  14.  con]rat)uc«m(<iit  <>f  tho  auricukHtcniixiru]  uerre ;  ]  6,  gr«*(er  potroMl  nf>rTp. 
I,  ulfoctory  n'lnri';  tl,  uplic  nrm>« ;  lit,  uciilo-nnitur  nurrw;  IV,  patbnUc  ntrri?  lo  tb« 
■Dp«rit>r  oMi'inc  mnwcli*  of  tb^  rjrr ;  V,  trinurlNl  nrrrt- ;  itn  inull  root  rMbln  benontb  lli* 
cut  end  of  tb<'  Imrjge  ntot,  wblcb  forms  the  •rmllutuir  f(ftni;Ilon  diTlrtlDK  into  tbn  ojihtb*!- 
tnlCf  caporlor  and  lufxrluf  itULxillur;  U()m>«;  VI,  alxlitciMit  uerrp;  VU,  facbU,  IncludiMl  Iti 
R  grooT«  of  Iho  miditorr  norvc.  VIII,  Uah  i«iilrrfng  tbe  Midltory  lunalna;  rx.  ^InwMv 
phaf7iiffMl,X.pD«uuing»«tric,»ifl  XI,  aci-cMory  nenri^j  ooiorg^uK  at  ihtJnKUtarrunttueti; 
XIl.  hjrpngloftui)  nerve. 

On  emerging  from  this  gang-lion,  the  posterior  root  is  found  di- 
vided into  three  corda — the  three  primary  divisions  of  the  seusitivc 
portion.  The  first  of  tho.«e  cords  constitutes  what  is  culled  the 
ophthalmic  nerve,  or  the  ophthalmic  portion  or  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve.     The  second  cord,  the  Bupcrior  maxillary  nerve,  or  superior 
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maxniary  division  of  the  fifth.  The  third,  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve. 

The  first  of  these  nerves  has  its  distribution  over  the  orbito-frontal 
region. 

The  second  has  its  distribution  over  the  superior  maxillary 
region. 

The  third  associates  with  the  lesser  or  motor  root,  which  root 
first  connectA  with  it  at  the  l>a*e  of  the  skull,  and  has  its  didliibuijon 
over  the  inferior  maxillary  region. 


Ophthalmic  Nkhve. 

This  division  of  the  fifth  passes  from  the  Qasserian  gangliou  along 
the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  enters  the  orbit  through 
the  sphenoidal  fisHuro ;  before  entering  which,  however,  it  breaks 
up  into  three  brauches.  Thec^e  braucbes  supply  the  eyeball,  the 
lachrymal  gland,  the  mucous  lining  of  the  nose,  and  the  mnscles 
and  the  integument  of  the  forehead.  They  arc  tailed  frontal,  Iiu'hry- 
lual,  nasal.  The  oplitliahnle  in  the  sniallerit  of  tEie  tbree  divisions 
of  the  fifth.  It  is  a  flattened  band  not  more  than  an  inch  in  length, 
receiving,  before  breaking  up  into  its  terminal  branches,  filaments 
from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  and  giving  off  two  or 
more  filaments,  which,  with  a  branch  from  the  fourth  nerve,  pass 
between  the  layers  of  the  tentorium. 

The  FroiUal  Branch  is  the  largoat  of  the  divisions  of  the  ophthalmic, 
ond  is  commonly  regarded  Jis  the  continuation  of  the  nerye.  In  the 
orbit  it  lies  above  the  levator  palpebrse  muscle,  between  it  and  the 
periosleura,  dividing  about  raiilway  of  the  cavity  into  two  branches — 
supratrochlear  and  supraorbital. 

The  supratrochlear  branch  passes  inward  to  the  pulley  of  the 

Superior  oblique  muscle^  giving  off  here  descending  filaments  which 

Loniose  with  similar  trochlear  filaments  from  the  nasal  nerve. 

second  or  terminal  branch  passes  from  the  orbit  between  the 

^jftuperior  oblique  and  supraorbital  foramen,  ascends  behind  the  cor- 

[xugator  supercilii  and  occipito-frontnlis  muscles,  to  both  of  which  it 

jdifltributes  filaments,  and  is  fiuaJly  lost  in  the  integument  of  the 

fore  bead. 

The  supraorbital  branch  or  division  of  the  frontal  passes  forward 
until  it  reaches  the  supraorbital  foramen,  when  it  passes  out  unto 
le  forehead.     In  this  situution  it  gives  off  a  number  of  filaments  to 
le  upper  eyelid,  called  palpebral.     In  its  distribution  over  the  fore- 
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head,  it  sends  branches  to  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  occipito- 
frontal is,  and  corrugator  supercilii  muscles,  anastomosing  in  the 
first  named  muscles  with  filaments  of  the  facial  nerve.  Other  two 
sets  of  terminal  filaments  supply,  the  first,  the  periosteum  covering 
the  frontal  and  parietal  bones ;  the  second,  the  integument,  as  far 
back  as  the  occiput. 

The  Lachrymal. — This  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  ophthalmic.  It  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  filaments  from 
the  fourth  nerve.  In  the  orbit  it  connects  itself  with  the  orbital 
branch  of  the  second  or  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  Its  distribution  is  to  the  lachrymal  gland,  the  conjunctiva, 
and  the  integument  of  the  upper  eyelid,  in  which  last  situation  it 
joins  with  filaments  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  Nasal. — This  division  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the 
frontal  and  lachrymal.  Entering  the  cavity  of  the  orbit  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  external  rectus,  it  passes  directly  across  the 
optic  nerve  to  the  anterior  of  the  ethmoidal  foramina ;  through  this 
foramen  it  passes  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  where  it  traverses 
the  shallow  groove  on  the  front  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  eth- 
moidal bone,  until  arriving  at  the  nasal  slit  it  passes  directly  down- 
ward into  the  nose,  terminating  in  two  branches.  Of  these  two 
branches,  the  external  descends  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  nasal 
bone,  supplying  the  mucous  membrane  of  its  neighborhood ;  leaving 
the  cavity  at  the  juncture  of  the  bone  with  the  lateral  cartilage,  it 
passes  on  the  external  part  of  the  nose  down  to  supply  the  integu- 
ment of  the  lips,  and  join  with  the  facial  nerve.  The  second  branch, 
the  internal,  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  about  the  front  of  the 
septum. 

In  the  orbital  cavity  are  given  off  three  branches  from  the  nasal — 
the  ganglionic,  ciliary,  and  infratrochlear. 

The  ganglionic  is  a  slender  cord,  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
which  is  the  sensor  filament  to  the  orbital  or  ophthalmic  ganglion. 
(See  Qanglia.) 

The  ciliary,  called  long  ciliary,  to  distinguish  them  from  certain 
shorter  branches,  called  also  ciliary,  given  off  from  the  ophthalmic 
ganglion,  are  two  or  three  in  number,  and,  in  association  with  the 
short  ciliary,  pierces  the  posterior  face  of  the  sclerotic,  and,  passing 
between  this  coat  and  the  choroid,  are  distributed  to  the  ciliary 
muscle  and  iris. 

The  infratrochlear  branch  is  given  off  just  as  the  main  portion 
passes  into  the  ethmoid  foramen,  joining  beneath  the  pulley  of  the 
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Miperfor  olilique  musclo,  with  n  filament  of  the  supratroohlear  nerve ; 
tbis  hranrh  continues  to  thv  inner  an|jrle  of  the  eye,  where  it  is  dis- 
Iriliiitfd  to  the  orbicular  umsele,  the  iutepuraeut  of  the  eyelid,  and 
Miio  of  the  noae,  to  the  conjunctiva,  cnrancula  lachryraalis  and 
larbrynial  sac. 

Rrcaf/ituiation. — The  ophthalmic  or  first  division  of  the  fifth 
Den-p  supplies  the  tentorium,  laehryninl  pland,  oaruncula  Inchry- 
Dialis,  lachrymal  sac,  ciliary  muJKrle  and  iris,  muscles  of  eyelid  and 
forehead,  integument  of  forehead  and  uoee,  mucous  membrane  of 
fre  tod  nose,  and  pericranium  of  frontal  and  parietal  regions. 


"FlO.  21).— ^UPEBIOlt  MAriLLARY   NeRVE. 


7n  nmiiAi.  hjiu.  or  rn  urr  ouit  ato  or  inm  icrutioii  siaxillahv  nom  nnforap. 
Umsf^rinr  tuMxlUmry  nerrc  ta  lU  cunnte  thrtmgli  tbp  urruiirlilfnl  cniuil ;  3,3,  puatnrJor 
dfalaJ  nrrff*  ,  4,  snurior  d^DtaJ  nonrc ;  fi,  atuutomoiix  tx-twera  the  ilrutiU  Q<«nrfli ;  A, 
•^cno-t«l<iUii«  ganji^llon;  Ihe  hraiicb  frnm  tbr  aopcrlor  mnxllUry  nerrn  kIkitc  U  the 
eDnUB»w*iiU!Bl  uf  Uin  tHiupun>-malju-  narvf>;  7,  plt>r>*guiil  iiHrvn;  R,  ^natrr  p«tn>Miil 
mr**  jMlblkc  til''  fkf  Ul  nfrr**;  U,  derp  polrous  D«rv«  Jdluinn  Tim  fari>rii]  |>Ii>iua  of  lli« 
tfarpalbrlk".  f^,  al-Onrruf  unnrr  with  ft«  roramanlca(4ii^  ItraiKhH*  uf  lli<*  Utlf^r  pluxitc; 
tUmyertuf'  cervtcnl  pinclion;  13,  ascending  brnnchcn  to  llin  ntmtirf  irliixua;  13,  (iirlal 
ftirv      "      '  iihJU7ngL>e]  u^rrr;  1&.  Uie  tjinpanic  Dprve;  lA,  branch  to  lb«  mrotld 

t>l'!  '  irniiL-b^  lu  thv  ronnd  and  oval  frlnJuwi  nud  Euttachinu  lal<«;  SO, 

lintL ...  -..  -L-Aller  }«troaal  Derrc,  31. 


TLii*  nerve  or  division  ari!=ies,  as  a  flattened  band,  from  the  middle 
ilie  OflfcsirTiaii  gnuffiion.  It  pasEies  forward  over  the  greater  wing 
lltr  sphenoid  bone,  until,  reaching  the  foramen  rotundum,  it  leaves 
"I,  and  presents  itself  in  the  Hpheno-maxillary  foKsa;  from 
it  pa&ses  to  the  orbital  cavity,  through  the  sphcno-maxil- 
fissure,  where,  lielog  lodged  in  the  infraorbital  canal,  it  cori> 
Idea  forward  to  the  points  of  its  ultimate  distribution. 
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Branches  of  Distribction. — 1.  In  the  S]thcno-iiiaxinar_ 
throe  in  number — orbital,  gangliouic,  [lOBttrior  dental. 

The  orbital  enters,  with  the  main  branch  of  the  norvc,  the  orbital 
cavity,  and  divides  into  two  l>ranches,  temporal  and  malar.  The 
temporal  branch  passes  from  tlif  orbit  through  a  foramen  in  the 
malar  bono,  and  onterB  the  temporal  fo^a ;  it  here  perforates  tlie 
temporal  muscle  and  fascia,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integumeol 
covering  the  side  of  the  head,  and  ussociateB  with  the  facial  nerve, 
and  an  ascending  branch,  auriculo-temporftl,  of  the  inferior  max- 
illary. The  malar  branch  loaves  the  orlut  also  through  a  foramen 
in  the  malar  Invrie,  perrttrutrfl  the  orliicularis  pnlpeUrarum  muscle, 
and  joins  with  a  branch  of  the  facial. 

Gangiionic,  two  in  number. — Tlity  drop  directly  down  into  the 
spheuo-palatiue,  or  Meckel's  garig-li(mj  henco  are  commonly  known 
OS  the  spheno-palatine  branches. 

Posterior  Dental. — This  branch  arises  from  the  trunk  just  as  it 
enters  the  orbit ;  it  instantly  breaks  up  into  an  anterior  and  posterior 
portion.  The  first  supplies  the  pfums  and  buccinator  muscle;  the 
second  pierces  the  tuberosity  of  the  maxillary  bone,  and,  after  form- 
ing a  minute  plexus  above  the  alveolus,  distributes  filaments  to  each 
of  the  post/Tior  t^-eth ;  its  termination  is  lost  iu  a  union  with  the 
anterior  denial  nerve. 

2.  In  the  Infraorbital  Canal. — One.  The  anterior  dental.  This  , 
branch  is  given  off  about  midway  of  the  cftnal.  It  enters  a  second 
caual  existing  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  and  curv- 
ing backward,  associates  itself,  as  above  alluded  to,  with  the  pos* 
tcrior  dental ;  from  the  curve  are  given  oflf  filaments  to  the  anterior 
teeth — incisors,  canines,  and  bicuspidati. 

3.  On  the  Face. — Three.  Pulpebral,  nasal,  labial.  These  are  the 
terminal  filauients,  the  division  occurring  aa  the  nerve  issues  from 
the  infraorbitnl  foramen.  The  palpebral  filaments  pass  up  to  the 
supply  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle  and  the  integument 
and  copjunctiva  of  the  lower  eyelid;  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit 
they  associate  with  the  malar  branch  of  the  orbital  and  filaments  ofj 
the  facial  nerve.  The  nasal  filaments  pass  across  the  nose,  supply- 
ing the  muscles  and  integiinieiit  of  this  region;  they  usually  join  at 
the  tip  with  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic.  The  labial  fila- 
ments pass  downward  beneath  the  levator  labii  supcrioris,  and  are 
distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  upper  lip,  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  to  the  labial  glands.  Tho' 
intricate  plexus  situated  in  the  canine  fossa  is  formed  of  filaments 
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tne  facial  nerve  associatiDg  with  twigs  of  the  triniaxillary 
division. 

Becapiiulation. — The  superior  roasillary  nerve,  or  second  division 
iof  ill**  fiflh,  supplies  the  inlejKTiment  on  the  side  of  the  hend.  Mockers 
[pin/^ion  with  its  pcnsor  filomonts,  tlio  troth,  thr-  antrum,  orhicularis 
|mlp«hraroni  muscle,  integument  and  conjunctiva  of  lower  eyelid, 
ie  and  integument  of  nose.  mugcU^^.  integument,  and  mucous 
•ane  of  superior  lip  and  lahial  glands. 

Fio.  30.— iN'rEEMR  Maxillabt  Nkhvc. 


V 


IkfruBtmAv  Of  TUB  [wrcuoft  aAJCiLUsr  fckkvk.  l,  nnurular  Lrftu<.'b  U*  t)u>  tniM9ct«r 
■ttnlv.  2.  &.  7,  l<r«m-hi>«  Ik  the  temporal  iijii»<;li';  3.  I>runcli  Ut  tLf  ImcclunlDr.  ftnodto- 
vltfa  ttap  fWtiti  ttii<  f&rtal  at  4;  0,  fxtcnnl  ptvryjrold  Diiucto ;  N,  Rarlrulr>-l«>ui|Kiml 
'^Nw,  (t,  lmtirhn«  !(.•  llic  tf^lufilts  1^>  IrnDclK'a  to  the  ear;  lU  !*■  AtM* lunitf^ l«  willi  t)\v 
^f*M:  V^WutgH*}  iicrTe;  UJ,  brrtiicli  to  Uie  ai.rli»-hjritiJ  mtucle  fr«in  titr  mfcHor  •Ii-iilikl 
<i»fT*.  H  ;  15,  brsnrltes  to  th«  teeth ;  Irt.  tormfiial  brnnchcii  fo  the  lower  lip  awl  chin. 


Thi*  nerve  or  division  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  constitutes, 
tly  speaking,  the  only  portion  of  the  fifth  nerve  compound  in 
The  sensor  portion  is  the  third  of  the  cords  emerging 
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from  the  Gasscrian  ganglion ;  the  motor  portion  is  that  lesser  root 
alluded  to  as  coming  off  from  the  pons  Varolii ;  the  sensor  cord  falls 
quickly  into  the  oval  foramen  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  through  which 
it  passes  from  the  cranium.  The  motor  cord,  which  has  passed 
forward  beneath  the  Gasscrian  ganglion,  unites  with  the  sensor  just 
as  it  emerges  from  this  foramen.  Here  then  is  made,  by  this  union, 
a  single  cord,  the  perfected  or  compound  inferior  maxillary  nerve— a 
nerve  made  up  of  filaments  of  motion  and  filaments  of  scnsatiou. 
At  the  point  of  juncture  of  these  two  cords  is  found  a  little  ganglion, 
the  otic.  (See  Oanglia.) 

Immediately  beneath  the  base  of  the  skull,  this  compound  inferior 
maxillary  nerve  divides  into  two  branches — anterior  and  posterior. 
Into  the  anterior  branch  passes  most  of  the  motor  filaments. 

The  anterior  branch  breaks  up  into  five  divisions,  and  is  dis- 
tri))utcd  to  the  muscles  of  mastication.  These  divisions  or  branches 
receive  names  from  the  parts  supplied  by  them ;  they  are  the  mas- 
seteric, buccal,  deep  temporal,  and  pterygoid. 

The  posterior  branch  is  the  larger  of  the  two  divisions ;  it  sub- 
divides into  three  parts.  These  supply  the  inferior  teeth,  tongue, 
and  auriculo-temporal  region.  Hence  the  branches  are  named  in- 
ferior dental,  lingual,  and  auriculo-temporal. 

Divisions  of  Anteeior  Branch.  —  Masseteric. — This  branch 
runs  across  the  sigmoid  notch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  enters 
the  substance  of  the  masseter  muscle,  and  is  distributed  in  it.  In 
crossing  the  notch  it  occasionally  gives  off  a  filament  to  the  artic- 
ulation. 

Deep  Temporal  Branches. — They  are  two  in  number.  They  pass 
under  the  temporal  muscle,  and  supply  its  deep  surface. 

Buccal, — This  branch  pierces  the  external  pterygoid  muscles, 
passes  down  beneath  the  coronoid  process  of  the  jaw,  pierces  the 
fibers  of  the  temporal  muscle,  and,  reaching  the  buccinator,  divides 
upon  it  into  a  superior  and  inferior  branch.  The  superior  supplies 
the  upper  part  of  the  muscle  and  the  integument;  the  inferior  sup- 
plies the  lower  part  of  the  muscle  and  its  lining  mucous  membrane. 

Pterygoid  Branches. — Two  in  number.  One  supplying  each 
pterygoid  muscle. 

Divisions  of  Posterior  Branch. — Auricxdo^Temj)oral. — This 
Vjranch  passes  out  to  the  inner  side  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articu- 
lation, turns  upward  in  company  with  the  temporal  artery;  and  on 
emerging  with  this  vessel  from  beneath  the  parotid  gland,  divides 
into  two  branches.     The  posterior  of  the  two  supplies  the  attrahens 
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auren,  the  pinna,  and  the  neighboring  integument.  The  anterior 
passes  upward  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  artery,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  temporal  integument.  Branches  of  communication 
exist  between  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve,  the  facial,  and  the  otic 
ganglion.  The  articulation,  the  parotid  gland,  and  the  externnl 
auditory  meatus  receive  nerve  endowment  from  the  auriculo-tem- 
poral. 

Lingual  or  OustcUort/. — This  branch  is  a  nerve  of  special  sense, 
presiding  in  part  over  the  action  of  taste ;  its  terminal  filaments,  as 
might  be  inferred,  are  distributed  extensively  to  the  papillae  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue.  Of  the  three  sets  of  papillae,  the 
filiform  and  fungiform,  or  those  situated  on  the  anterior,  two-thirds 
of  the  organ  receive  the  principal  supply,  the  posterior  or  great 
papillse  being  supplied  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  On  this  account 
it  was  deduced  that  the  gustatory  presided  over  taste  only  as  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue  was  concerned ;  and  which  in- 
ference has  been  abundantly  borne  out  by  vivisection.  (See  Todd 
and  Bowman, pa^es  385,  86,  87,  88,  89,  and  90.)  In  the  dissection, 
the  gustatory  branch  is  seen  coming  oif  just  opposite  the  sigmoid 
notch.  In  company  with  the  inferior  dental  nerve,  or  branch,  it 
passes  down  along  the  inner  side  of  the  ramus,  until,  leaving  the 
dental  somewhat  above  the  posterior  dental  canal,  it  crosses  obliquely 
to  the  side  of  the  tongue,  along  which  it  pursues  its  way  to  its  points 
of  final  termination,  anastomosing  at  the  tip  of  the  organ  with  fila- 
ments of  the  hypoglossal.  In  its  course  it  lies  first  beneath  the 
external  pterygoid  muscle,  crosses  the  internal  pterygoid,  rests  upon 
the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  runs  over  Wharton^s  duct, 
where  it  reaches  the  apex  of  the  tongue.  In  its  course,  branches  of 
communication  are  given  off  to  the  submaxillary  ganglion  and  the 
hypoglossal  nerve. 

Inferior  Denial  Nerve  or  Branch. — This  is  the  largest  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  Between  its  point 
of  origin  and  entrance  into  the  dental  canal,  it  gives  off  a  branch, 
the  mylo-hyoid,  distributed  to  the  mylo-hyoid  and  anterior  belly  of 
the  digastric  muscles.  The  main  portion,  after  entering  the  post<'- 
rior  foramen  of  the  dental  canal,  pursues  its  way  beneath  the  teeth, 
giving,  in  its  course,  filaments  to  all  these  organs,  terminating  finally 
in  a  branch,  the  mental,  which  passes  from  the  canal  at  the  mental 
foramen,  and  has  its  distribution  in  the  muscular  and  cutaneous  sul> 
stance  of  the  inferior  lip. 

BecapiluUUum.^-The  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  or  third  division  of 
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the  fidh,  supplies  the  muscles  of  mastication,  the  aurioalo-tcmpoTal 
region,  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  the  niylo-liyoiL]  and  di- 
gastric mnscles,  the  inferior  teeth,  and  the  muscles  and  skin  of  the 
low'er  lip. 

Gaxglia  or  TH£  Fifth  Faib  of  Kxryes. 

Associated  with  the  fifth  nerve  are  six  ganglia :  they  arc  called 
Gasserian ;  ophthalmic,  lenticular  or  ciliary;  Meckel's  or  spheno- 
palatine; uaso-palutinc  or  gungliou  of  Cloquct;  otic;  subniaxillarr. 

Qauglion  of  Gasser. — This  ganglion,  called  as  frequently  the 
semilunar,  from  its  shape,  is  fouud  lying  in  a  slight  depression  OD 
thf  anterior  face,  near  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  It  receives  the  posterior  or  sensor  cord  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  and  transmits  it  divided  into  throe  parts.  The  ganglion  re- 
ceives filaments  from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  and 
gives  off  filaments  to  tiie  irnturium  ccrebelU,  and  to  the  dura  matei 
of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  cranium. 


FiQ.  31.— Ophthalmic  Gaxoliok— the  Outer  Part  op  the  Rioht  Orbit 


l.optk*  iwrvr;  ^tnculMUolor  nerro;  3,  brRnch  to  thfi  ffitpvrior  itralght  awl  oMiqn* 
iniiKl(>«;  4,  l>mticli  to  llu>  inft^rior  ut-liiiur  tnnvcU' ;  6,  aM?tcent  Darro  to  Uie  (ixt«traal 
*tnLi|[hl  moBclB-,  3,  trlluci/Ll  Darrc,  Ll«  i^anKllouniiil  tlirM>  {trliirlpAl  hr«Dche«  ;  T,  '^hlhnl- 
mlc  norve :  ft,  damI  norm  ;  0,  ophrlinlmic  gnnglitiu ;  to,  )l«  vummnntcattog  lirnnch  with 
lb*  oculo-motor  ihttc;  H,  do.  with  thr  npbthalinlc  nerro;  12,  do.  wttb  the  OftfutJil  pifixtti 
of  Uw  vjnnpktbetk) ;  13,  tbe  cQlary  nervM ;  14,  fhratal  uem. 


Ophthalmic,  Lenticular  or  Ciliary  Ganglion. — This  ganglion,  aa 
implied  in  its  name,  is  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  orhit.  It  is  a  small, 
qufldrnngular,  flattened  body,  not  larger,  generally,  than  the  ordinary 
pin  head;  iti^  siiuat4?d  between  the  external  rectus  muscle  and  optic 
nerve,  well  enveloped  in  the  mass  of  fat  found  occupying  this  portion 
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pAvitr.  Its  brnnched  of  coinmiaiication  are  derived,  the  first, 
sensor,  from  the  nasnl ;  the  second,  or  motor,  from  the  third  nerre; 
le  third,  or  sympathetic,  from  the  cavernous  plexus.  Its  branehes 
of  disiribatioD  are  the  short  ciliary  nerves.  These  nerves,  ten  or 
twelve  in  numl^r,  arise  from  the  anterior  face  of  the  g^anglion,  being 
eonuet'tod,  as  two  sets  of  filaments,  with  the  superior  and  inferior 
tiigk's.  The  two  sets  pass  forward,  one  being'  above,  the  other  below 
the  optic  nerve,  until,  reaching  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  they 
pvuetTftte  this  organ,  and  are  distributed  to  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris 


Fm.  32  — VrCW  0»  TIIK  SPHKKO-PALATTint  GaSOLION,  TTtX  UUTER  WALL 

or  THX  Left  Nasal  Oavitt,  akx>  the  OLrAcroRT  N  krve. 


l<«*lfk£tot7  narro;  3,  biaulI  Imncb  of  Uia  njihrlinJinio  ni^rre;  8,  iph»iKi-palaliii0  gao- 
fttuit;  1,  ft,  (k  pAtutli)(»  n»rvr<t;  T,  tirsDcb  to  tliff  niftf.  9,  nwiil  ut^rre  to  th(M'Ul»r  whII  of 
I^^M«:  0.  ilu.  t>tth«>  Inucr  waII;  Ifl,  [»(''r.(|j«»M  m-rvp;  II,  fticfsl  norvn;  12,  dm'p  p«tront 
^^*r  JoltUni;  Ihii  mrotul  |>t(-zn9 ;  IS,  Uio  titliur  bntucb  of  tho  ptflrygnUI  1*  thu  liu-s«)r  {m- 
(f^Brf  BPTTT^  vlilnh  Joinf  tbe  tvial. 

^chtl*e  Oanglion — Spheno-Palatiue. — This  is  the  largest  and 
'o*t  Kitensively  connected  of  the  cranial  ganglia.     Its  position  is 

tbe  5pheno-maxillary  fospa,  immediately  in  front  of  the  vidian 
"raniPD.     In  shape  it  is  triangular,  and  in  color  reddiBh-gray.     Its 


'i^iicbes  of  communication  are  derived,  the  first,  or  sensor,  from  the 
'Wperior  maxillary  nerve,  which,  as  hns  l)een  seen,  gives  to  it  two 
laments  while  crossing  the  fossa.  The  second,  or  motor,  from  the 
,'**i«l  nerve,  or  rather  from  the  intumcscentia  gangUformis  of  that 
[ftuTYo.  This  branch  is  known  as  the  great  petrosal  nerve ;  it  emerges 
I^JQi  tfaH  Fano])ian  caoal  through  tbe  hiatus  Faliopii,  passes  along  the 
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groove  k-ailing  from  this  foramen,  until,  reachinja;  the  foramen  \tn»- 
rum  basis  crauii,  it  pierces  tlie  eanilaginoua  substance,  filling  up  this 
osseous  break,  and  eutcring  the  vidian  canal,  associated  with  the 
carotid  nerve,  passes  forward  under  the  name  of  vidian  to  the  gan- 
glion. The  third,  or  symjjutht'tic,  is  derived  from  the  carotid  ple:KU3 
through  the  viiliun. 

The  branches  of  distribution  from  this  ganglion  are  numerotis, 
and  su]>ply  a  portion  of  the  orbital  |>erio.steum,  the  nares,  the  hard 
and  soft  pulales,  the  half  arches,  the  tonsil,  the  pharynx,  etc. 

The  ascending  branches,  two  or  three  in  nunibrr,  enter  the  orbit 
through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and  supply  the  periosteum. 

Tht.^  descending,  called  palutiiie  branches,  arc  three  in  nunilwr; 
the  anterior  of  these,  or  large  pahitin*^  nerve,  descends  through  the 
posterior  palatine  canal,  parses  along  the  groove  on  the  hard  palate, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  gums,  the  mucous  membrane,  and  palatine 
glands,  anastomosing  linck  of  the  incisor  teeth  with  the  na.sr»-pala- 
tlne  nerve ;  while  in  the  palatine  canal,  filaments  are  given  off  which 
pass  to  tht.^  middle  and  iuferior  turbinated  bones. 

Tlu'  middle  branrh,  called  external  jmlatine  nerve,  dcsecods  tlirough 
the  same  canal  as  the  preceding;  it  distributes  its  filaments  t-o  the 
soft  palate,  to  the  uvula,  and  the  tonsil. 

The  posterior,  called  small  palatine  nerve,  descends  through  the 
accessory  palatine  canal,  and  emerges  back  of  the  posterior  palatine 
foramen.  It  is  distributed  to  the  levator  palati  muscles,  the  soft 
palate,  tonsil,  and  uvida. 

There  arc  two  sets  of  branches  coming  off  from  the  internal  sur- 
face; these  are  called  supyrior  nasal  and  naso-paiatiae. 

The  superior  nasal,  four  or  five  in  number,  enter  the  nasal  fossa  by 
the  spheno-palntine  foramen;  they  supply  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  superior  portion  of  the  fossa. 

The  naso-palfttine  enters  the  fossa  with  the  other  nasal  nerves, 
passes  across  the  roof  of  the  nose,  until,  reaching  the  septum,  it  de- 
scends between  the  periosteum  and  mucous  membrane  to  the  ante- 
rior palatine  foramen ;  passing  through  this  canal,  it  unites  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  distributes  its  filaments  to  the  mu* 
COUB  membrane  about  the  incisive  fossa. 

Nana- Palatine  Ganglion  or  Oanglion  of  Cloquet. — This  is  simjily 
the  small  swelling  situated  in  the  incisive  fossa,  the  result  appar- 
ently of  the  union  of  the  uaso-palatino  nerves.  The  very  name  of 
ganglion  is  denied  it  by  most  wTitt-rs. 

Olic  Oanglion. — This  is  an  ovnl   flalleucd  body,  of  small  size, 
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tog  on  the  sensor  portion  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  imnie- 
Fdiaiply  beneath  the  ov&l  foranicn.  Its  branches  of  communication 
arc,  by  sonBor  fiJaaients  with  the  auricalo-temporal  nerve,  by  motor 
■vvitL  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  antl  with  the  sympathetic  by  the 
plfxus  ?iurruuuUing  the  mitiflle  meningeal  artery.  Branehes  of  cora- 
mnDicalion  also  exist  with  the  glosBO-pharyngeal,  and  through  the 
»Hiiiiam  of  the  lesser  petrosal  with  the  facial  nerve. 

The  hranebes  of  difltrilnition  are  two  in  nnml>er:  one  to  tho  ten- 
tor  t^'upani.  and  one  to  the  tensor  palati  muscles. 

Submaj^ilary  Ganglioji, — This  16  a  f=mall  sized  circular  ganglion, 
tuated  upon   the   submaxillary  glaiul.     It  is  eonneeted,  through 
iiiaicatiog  branehes,  with  tho  gustatory  nerve,  sensor ;  with  the 
111,  through  the  medium  of  the  chorda  tynipani,  motor ;  aud  with 
le  syniftathetie  by  filaments  from  the  plexus  of  the  nervi  molles. 
Tk*  branches  of  dJMribulion  are  five  or  six  in  num)K>r ;  they  arise 
[JVomihe  lower  part  of  the  ganglion,  and  supply  the  duct  of  the  gland 
*ii!l  mucous  membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 


FUNCTION   OF  THE   FIFTH   NERVE.* 

"TLi'  determination  of  the  functions  of  the  roots  of  spinal  nerves 
fcwalTordi^d  the  clew  to  that  of  the  fiiniitions  of  the  roots  of  the  fifth 
•erve.  The  analogy  of  the  smaller  root  of  the  fifth  with  the  ante- 
lurspiDftl  root,  and  of  the  larger  one  with  the  posterior  spinal  root 
0*5  long  been  admitted  by  anatomists.  Hence  an  analogy  of  func- 
l'*Himufti  l>e  admitted,  and  the  fonner  must  be  viewed  as  consisting 
of  motor  fibers,  the  latter  of  sensitive  ones ;  and  by  tracing  each  of 
^  HiTvi-  great  divisions  of  tho  nerve,  we  may  determine  its  func- 
*Kmhy  its  constitution,  according  as  it  derives  its  tihers  from  either 
root  or  from  both.  The  ophthalmic  and  superior  maxillary  are  com- 
l*'*xiof  fibers  derived  exclusively  from  the  larger  root;  they  are, 
tfcfwforc.  sensitive  nerves.  The  inferior  maxillary  consisti^  of  fil>cr3 
derived  from  both  roots,  and  consequently  is  both  motor  and  sensi- 
Uve.  gif  Q.  Byii^  in  iiifl  original  exposition  of  the  functions  of  this 
e,  fell  into  error  from  having  neglected  to  avail  himi^elf  of  this 
_  od  of  analyzing  the  constitution  of  each  of  it^;  three  divisions, 
«^1D  which  he  would  have  seen  that  it  is  the  inferior  maxillary  alone 
*Mch  derives  its  fil)ers  from  both  roots,  and  which  perfectly  rcsem- 
'"^*  a  spinal  nerve  in  constitution. 


*  Sco  Todd  and  Bowman. 
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"The  distrilmtion  of  the  three  divissionsof  the  fifth  nerrcoonfirmB 
most  amply  the  view  of  its  physiology  suggested  by  the  anatomy  of 
its  origin.  The  ophthalmic  and  superior  maxillary  are  distributed 
entirely  to  Bentient  SMrfa<*efl,  or  ftnastomose  with  motor  nerves  (the 
faeial).  Thoy  supply  the  Bkiu  of  the  forehead,  of  the  eyelids,  the 
conjunctiva,  the  eyeball,  the  raueoua  membrane  of  the  uostrila,  the 
integuments  of  the  face,  the  upper  lip,  the  nose,  the  beard  on  the 
upper  lip,  the  integument  of  the  ear,  the  temple,  and  the  whiskers; 
they  are  the  sensitive  nerves  to  these  regions.  The  inferior  maxil- 
lary has  two  distinct  sets  of  branches — the  one  b}'  which  the  muscles 
of  mastication  are  supplied;  the  other,  which  go  to  the  integuments 
of  the  lower  lip  and  chin,  and  the  beard,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  tongue.  This  nerve  is,  therefore,  the  nerve  of  mas- 
tication, and  of  sensation  to  the  surfaces  above  named. 

"  Repeated  experiments  in  the  hands  of  various  phyainlogists, 
none  of  which,  however,  were  more  conclusive  than  tliose  of  Mayo, 
indicate  the  same  views  of  function.  Division  of  tho  ophthalmic  or 
of  the  superior  maxillary  indured  loss  of  sensibility  without  muscu- 
lar paralysis,  leaving  only  such  an  impairment  of  the  motor  power 
as  destruction  of  the  sensitive  nerves  invariably  produces,  by  im- 
pniriufi-  the  power  of  exact  adjurttmnnt,  for  which  a  high  degree  of 
sensibility  is  necessary.  But  wlien  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  was 
cut,  then  both  the  power  of  mastication  was  (icstroyed  on  the  same 
side,  and  tho  sensibility  of  thi.^  lower  part  of  t  ho  face  and  tongae  was 
lost.  If  the  nerve  were  divided  in  the  cranium,  the  whole  side  of 
the  face  and  forehead,  with  tlie  eyebnil  and  nose,  became  insens-iblc, 
and  the  miisicles  of  mastication  were  paralyzed.  Irritants  might 
then  be  applied  to  the  eyeball,  without  exciting  winking,  or  causing 
pain,  and  strong  stimulants  might  be  introduced  into  the  nostrils 
without  creating  the  least  irritaiion.  When  tho  trunk  of  the  nerve 
within  the  cranium  of  an  ass  was  irritated,  the  jaws  closed  with  a 
snap  from  the  excitation  of  the  motor  fibers,  which  are  distributed  to 
the  muscles  of  mastication. 

"The  conclusions  which  we  draw  from  anatomy  and  from  experi- 
ment are  confirmed  by  the  histories  of  cases  in  which  the  fifth  nervo 
had  been  diseased.  In  such  instances  we  may  oI>serve  the  most 
marked  separation  of  the  motor  and  sensitive  power,  when  the 
larger  portion  only  or  tho  two  superior  divisions  of  the  nerve  are 
affected,  and  we  find  both  motion  and  sensation  destroyed  when  the 
whole  trunk  of  the  nerve  is  involved  in  the  disease.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  such  cases  to  find  the  eyeball  totally  insensible  to 
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nd  of  stimulus,  the  \\o^  quite 'tfneidtr*' 

ia,  or  the  most  pungt'ut  vapors,  find  tth>  tri 

mouth  80  insensible  to  the  contAct  of  foreij^n  matt^^rs  that  a  mor- 

of  fofxl  will  sometimes  remain  I>otween  the  gum  and  the  cheek 

til  it  ban  Itecomo  decomposed.     The  iIJ^eus^ibilitJ^  of  the  eyeball 

it  to  the  permanent  contact  of  irritatinjE^  particles  of  dast, 

which  excite  destructive  iaflammation  of  its  textures.     The 

whiskers  may  be  pulled  forcibly  without  seiigatioa.     The  muscles 

of  niasiicaiion  become  wasted  and  inert,  as  f^hown  by  the  distinct 

ilfpres*ion  in  the  regions  of  the  masseter  and  temporal  musclcB,  but 

the  superficial  muscles,  on  which  the  play  of  the  features  depends, 

e  ihcir  natural  condition. 

*Tbe  fifth  nerx'e  may,  therefore,  be  reg^arded  as  the  motor  nerve 

in  mastication,  and  the  sctisittve  nerve  to  that  g^reat  surface,  both 

interual  and  eit^rrnal,  which  belongs  to  the  face  and  anU'rior  part  of 

Ibe  cranium.     From  its  great  size,  and  the  large  portion  of  the  mc- 

■lolla  oblongata  with  which  it  is  connected,  it  may  excite  other 

»frvt«i  which  are  implantt»d  in  that  center  near  to  it.     Thus  it  may 

fcew  eicitor  to  the  portio  dura,  as  in  winking ;  or  to  the  respiratory 

■crvM,  as  io  dashing  cold  water  in  the  face,  or  in  sneezing.    Its  lin- 

V^  portion  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  is 

«t  uDce  a  nerve  of  taMe,  touch,  and  common  sensibility,  and  its  con- 

■*«tion  with  the  papillary  structure  of  the  red  parts  of  the  lips  cou- 

ttttutes  it  a  pre-eminently  sensitive  nerve  of  touch  in  those  regions. 

"The  study  of  the  pathological  conditions  of  this  nerve  illustrates 

Ito  physiology  in  a  highly  interesting  manner.     In  the  dentition  of 

riiildreo,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  it  is  always  affected,  more 

Orlesa:  and  ia  excitable  states  of  the  nervous  centers,  the  irritation 

rf  it  consequent  upon  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  often  gives  rise  to 

[tODTulsions,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  being  irritated  ;  and  we  can 

[•ftm  trace  to  such  irritation,  whether  In  infancy  or  in  childhood,  the 

fnumUtioQ  of  epileptic  seizures  in  subsequent  years.     Painful  affec- 

lioue  of  the  face  {neuralgia)  have  their  seat  in  this  nerve;  tifj  dou- 

trtux^  for  example.     Many  of  the  inRtanees  of  painful  affection  of 

■ve  or  of  branches  of  it,  which  come  under  our  observation, 

ll-morked  examples  of  reflected  sensation,  the  primary  irrita- 

*0B  l»ring  conveyed  to  the  center  by  the  vagus  or  the  sympathetic 

1^^  the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal.    No  one  of  these  is  so  common 

Uic  pain  over  the  brow,  which  so  often  follows  derangement  of 

•tanach  digestion ;  and  which  may  frequently  be  instantaneously  re- 

i*wed  by  taking  away  the  source  of  irritation,  as  by  neutralizing  free 
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acid  in  the  stomach.  Frequently  also  the  branches  of  this  nerve,  in 
greater  or  less  number,  on  one  or  both  sides,  may,  according  to  th« 
humoral  view,  form  a  focus  of  attraction  for  a  morbific  matter  gen.- 
erated  in  the  blood,  in  persons  exposed  to  the  paludal  poison,  or  izzi 
persons  of  rheumatic  or  gouty  constitution ;  in  these  cases,  as  iiz: 
most  others  of  similar  pathology,  tho  neuralgia  occurs  in  paroxysmE 
of  greater  or  less  severity,  each  paroxysm  being  followed  by  a  pc;^ 
riod  of  convalescence,  which  lasts,  it  may  be  supposed,  until  the 
morbid  matter  has  been  again  accumulated  in  quantity  sufficient  tc= 
induce  a  high  degree  of  irritation  of  the  nerves." 


CHAPTER    ir. 


DENTITION. 


The  direct  and  associative  lesions  of  the  teeth  being  so  common 
and  80  many,  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  mouth  will  naturally 
<^inmence  with  these  organs. 

In  the  fcetus  of  six  weeks  is  to  be  observed,  at  the  border  of  the 
palate,  a  groove  occupying  the  position  of  the  future  teeth.  This 
^oove  is  called  the  primitive  dental ;  scattered  along  the  bottom  of 
H  are  certain  fine  papill®,  which,  in  their  development,  are  found 
gradually  to  assume  the  shape  of  the  crowns  of  teeth.  As  these 
papillae  grow,  the  groove  is  converted  into  a  series  of  distinct  foUi- 
<iK'9  for  their  accommodation  by  the  growth  of  septi  between  each 
papilla,  which  septi  soon  begin  to  ossify,  to  assist  in  forming  the 
'>onT  sac  or  alveolus  common  to  the  perfected  teeth.  It  is  seen, 
however,  that  the  septi  complete  only  a  circumferential  boundary, 
the  summit  of  the  papilla  being  exposed.  Before,  however,  the 
papilla  has  assumed  the  form  of  the  tooth,  the  upper  soft  margin  of 
the  pit  enlarges  and  falls  over,  forming  an  operculum  or  lid. 

The  tooth  thus  forming  is  generally  regarded   aa  a  cutaneous 
production,  and  would  seem  to  be  a  modification  of  the  hair  or  nail. 
If  such  inference  is  an  error,  and  this  body  is  not  entirely  a  cutaneous 
pT-oduetion,  it  is  plainly  enough  seen  that  the  papillae,  being  sub- 
mucous, enveloped,  or  overlain  by  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  primitive  groove,  must,  in  its  development,  either  rupture  this 
envelope,  or  assume  and  modify  it.     Now,  what  is  the  state  of  the 
*^3e?    According  to  the  observations  of  Goodsir,  and  the  opinion 
of  Todd  and  Bowman,  "  the  tooth  papillee  must  be  regarded  as 
liomologous  with,  or  answering  to  the  tactile  and  hair  papillae  of  the 
Bkin,  and  it  would  therefore  be  expected  that  its  main  part  would 
<*nsist  of  a  peculiar  submucous  tissue,  covered  by  a  homogeneous 
'^•sement  membrane,  and  surmounted  by  a  tissue  answering  to  the 
^itheliam.     The  substance  of  the  papillae  is,  at  first,  a  congeries  of 
PftDular  nuclei,  dispersed  irregularly  through  a  firm,  homogeneous, 
sabgranular  matrix  or  blastema,  in. which  vessels  and  nerves  are 
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by  degrees  developed.  This  is  bounded  by  a  definite  transparent 
membrane,  on  which  rests  a  reflection  of  the  epithelium  lining  the 
sac,  modified  in  structure  so  as  to  present  a  series  of  columnar, 
nucleated  particles,  the  matrix  of  the  future  enamel."  It  would  ap- 
pear, according  to  these  observers,  that  the  lining  and  reflected 
layers  of  the  epithelium  become  blended  together,  and  constitute  but 
one,  which  is  more  adherent  to  the  sac  than  to  the  papilla ;  so  that  on 
opening  the  sac  its  walls  generally  seem  unattached  to  the  surface 
of  the  papilla,  and  the  latter  to  be  limited  to  what  has  been  regarded 
as  the  basement  membrane. 

The  growth  of  the  papilla,  thus  circumstanced,  is  considered  by 
these  authors  as  follows :  "  Between  the  columnar  epithelium  lining 
the  sac  and  the  surface  of  the  alveolar  cavity,  that  is,  apparently  in 
the  wall  of  the  sac  itself,  is  found  a  thick,  semi-transparent,  pulpy 
tissue,  which  has  been  termed  the  enamel  pulp.  It  presents  toward 
the  pulp  of  the  tooth — ^that  is,  toward  the  original  papilla — a  series 
of  elevations  and  depressions  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  of  the 
dentinal  pulp  on  which  they  rest,  and  answering  mutually  to  these, 
with  only  the  columnar  epithelium  intervening.  The  structure  of 
this  pulpy  tissue  is  elastic,  spongy,  loaded  with  fluid  albumen,  but 
destitute  of  vessels. 

"In  a  vertical  section  of  these  parts,  the  enamel  pulp  is  seen 
covered  with  colunmar  epithelium,  the  enamel  matrix  on  the  surface 
toward  the  dentinal  or  tooth  pulp;  while  on  the  opposite  surface 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  membrane  lining  the  alveolus  are  seen 
coming  up  to  and  forming  loops  immediately  under  the  enamel 
pulp,  without  penetrating  it.  It  is  further  remarkable  that  short 
tubes,  filled  with  glandular  epithelium,  descend  among  these  vessels 
from  the  enamel  pulp,  and  end  by  blind  extremities.  How  these 
tubes,  which  are  evidently  glandular,  can  discharge  their  contents, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand,  seeing  they  appear  to  open  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  enamel  pulp. 

"  The  next  stage*  is  that  of  ossification ;  and  the  earthy  matter  is 
first  deposited  in  the  homogeneou;^  membrane  forming  the  dentinal 
pulp.  The  most  prominent  portions  of  the  crown  are  the  first  to 
harden ;  and  the  ossification  proceeds  inward  by  the  gradual  conver- 
sion of  the  pulp  into  the  dentine  or  ivory.  The  nucleated  particles  of 
the  pulp  nearest  the  ossifying  surface  are  found  arranging  themselves 
in  series  vertical  to  that  surface ;  and  it  appears  that,  in  order  to 

*  Goodsir,  Todd  and  Bowman,  obaerrationa  continued. 


tlip?e  vertical   scries,  thpy  multiply  by  transrcrsc  division. 
\\ich  A&  those  of  bone  cartila^^e  are  found  to  do.    The  eartby  matters 
theu  deposited  in  the  indistinct  cells  sarronnding  the  nuclei,  fo 
to  form  the  bard  and  dense  walls  of  the  dentinal  tul>eft.  as  well 
the  intercellular  substance,  so  as  to  form  the  iutcrtubular  tissue  ot 
perfect  tooth.   The  colls  unite  endwise,  and  their  nuclei  elongate 
id  coalesce  in  a  manner  to  constitute  ilie  cnvitiep  of  the  tubes,  and 
as  oHen  to  retain  this  mode  of  origin  in  their  permanent  form. 
"The  calcification  of  the  enamel  commences  on  the  surface  of  the 
mtine  in  contact  with  that  primary  obscous  phcet  formed  fron)  the 
liscmeDt  membrane  of  the  dentinal  pulp.     On  this  primary  layer 
minute  shallow  cups,  closely  nggregated,  answering  to  the  ends 
the  enamel  columns  and   receiving  them  in  a  firmly  cemented 
ion,  as  the  consolidation  of  the  elementary  cells  proceeds.     The 
lamel  columns  at  a  very  early  stage  seem  to  consist  only  of  u  single 
ies  of  nucleated  particles,  intervening  between  the  dentine  and 
enamel  pulp.     Those  of  the  new  row  arrange  themselves  endwise 
the  others,  which  they  resemble  in  all  res|)ccts,  so  that  the  enamel 
tains  its  proper  thickness  rather  by  the  superposition  of  particle  or 
Liclefi  successively  deposited,  and  by  the  subsequent  calcification 
each  in  ita  turn,  iban  by  the  development  of  its  parts  by  an  in- 
trstitial  increase;  and  thus  it  appcarn   to  dilTer  from  the  dentinal 
tip  and  to  resemble  the  epithelium,  to  which  it  is  allied. 
"It  is  frtmi  that  surface  of  the  enamel  pulp  which  looks  toward 
tooth  that  this  successive  development  of  new  enamel  polumnj^ 
iceeds;  as  they  form,  this  tissue  wastes;  but  it  is  not  probable 
lat  the  pulp  is  converted  into  the  columns,  as  the  dentinal  pulp  is 
inverted  into  dentine,  because  the  anatomical  characters  of  the 
ip  arc  80  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  columns.     When  first  calci- 
[Ifd,  the  enamel  roiis  are  loosely  aggregated,  and  easily  separate 
[fcotn  one  another  under  pressure;   but  they  gradually  become  so 
idated  by  the  advance  of  the  calcifying  process  in  their  inter- 
as  to  make  the  finished  enamel  the   most   bard  and  inde- 
,*tractlhle  of  all  the  products  of  organization. 

*'The  development  of  the  layer  containing  the  ordinary  lucuDfle 
of  bon«,  and  which  in  the  human  teeth  covers  the  fang,  and  is  con- 
liAQtd  a  litUe  way  within  the  cavity  of  the  root,  does  not  seem  to 
tavebwn  as  accurately  .studied  as  that  of  the  dentine  and  enamel. 
Th«n..  cnn  l»e  little  doubt  that  a  membranous  matrix,  probably  like 
^btt  of  the  cranial  bones,  is  laid  down  as  the  faug  is  developed, 
io  which  the  usual  steps  of  ossification  precede  the   lacunoe  and 
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their  canalicali,  being  formed  from  the  corpnscles  of  the  temporary 
matrix. 

"  When  the  ossification  of  the  dentine  is  so  far  advanced  that  tke 
tooth  can  sustain  with  impanity  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  destined, 
and  when  the  enamel  is  densely  calcified,  the  eruptive  stage  oocnra, 
in  which  the  tooth  makes  its  way  through  the  gum.  This  is  doe 
to  the  seme  law  of  development  which  governs  the  form  and  positioD 
of  other  organs.  The  gum  over  the  sac  is  absorbed,  and  the  crown 
of  the  tooth  is  forced  upward  against  it,  chiefly  by  the  increasing 
size  of  the  fang  below. 

"  As  the  development  of  the  teeth  proceeds,  so  does  that  of  the 
alveoli :  so  that  by  the  time  the  teeth  break  through  the  gums,  their 
walls  are  sufficiently  strong,  and  embrace  the  necks  of  the  teeth  with 
firmness  enough  to  furnish  a  solid  basis  of  support  Their  vascalar 
canals  are  developed,  and  es|>ecial1y  those  which  convey  to  each 
tooth  its  interior  supply  of  vessels  and  nerves.  The  gums  and 
alveoli  are  likewise  prpvidcd  with  vessels  which  play  their  part  in 
the  development  and  subsequent  nutrition  of  the  organs." 

These  are  the  views  of  development  entertained  by  the  anthon 
above  quoted.  Investigations  which  I  myself  have  made  in  the 
direction  have  seemed  to  simplify  the  matter  very  much,  and,  in- 
deed, to  deprive  it  of  a  very  great  share  of  its  obscurity.  Whether 
these  views  may  be  nearer  right  than  the  various  others  held,  the 
reader  may  for  himself  determine. 

At  a  certain  period  of  foetal  life  a  groove  is  observed,  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  which  proves  it  to  be  the  primitive  dental 
groove.  This  groove  is  lined  by  a  delicate  membrane  continaoas 
with  the  mucous  membrane,  and  perhaps  a  part  of  it — modiied,  but 
still  a  part  of  it,  just  as  the  conjunctival  cells  which  pass  over  the 
cornea  arc  really  part  and  parcel  of  the  common  ocular  conjonctiva. 
This  membrane,  at  points  corresponding  with  the  position  of  future 
teeth,  is  elevated  into  papillae  or  little  hills.  A  section  throagfa  the 
membrane,  over  any  of  the  bulbs,  exposes  a  papilla.  This  papilla 
or  body,  closely  examined,  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  a  congeriea  of 
granular  nuclei,  dispersed  irregularly  through  a  firm  homogeneous 
blastema.  This  papilla  is  the  rudiment  of  the  future  tooth,  as  obeei^ 
vation  of  its  development  proves.  It  is  not  inclosed  in  a  cell  wall  or 
membrane  of  its  own,  but  is  a  kind  of  hyaloid  structure  or  substance. 
The  papilla,  thus  understood,  is  seen  to  lie  beneath  the  mneons 
membrane ;  and  in  this  membrane  resides  a  certain  amount  of  elas- 
ticity.   As  the  papilla  enlarges  and  projects  itself,  it  becomes  in- 


extent  posBibU*  with  this  niacons  membrnne  con- 
body  so  as  to  ronntituie  a  sac  or  cell  wbU,  just 
proci^l^  as  the  parietal  jteritoneum  contracts  about  and  makes  a  sac 
to  the  prnjVcted  intestine  in  bcraia.  This  sac  enveloping  the  papilla 
^hMB  itR  coniinnation,  as  is  seen,  necessarily  over  the  sides  of  the 
^^boove ;  as  iben  this  groove  enlarj-^^s  and  deepens,  atid  finally  en- 
^Htelops  the  papilla,  it  is  seen  that  the  body  or  tooth  germ  gets  a 
^ll^nnd  sac.  It  is  as  though  one  should  envelop  his  head  in  a 
double  night-cap,  and  then  bind  over  this  a  hnndkepchief — the  snlv 
D1UCUUS  structure  of  the  lateral  walls  and  0]>erculum  representing 
the  handkerchief. 

At  this  period,  the  pulp  or  original  papilla  having  aHainrd  the 

of  the  tooth  it  represents,  coranienees  the  process  of  the  fornia- 

of  dentine.     Before  the  attainment  to  full  size  of  the  papilla, 

re  exi^t^d  between  it  and  its  sac  proper  a  halitus  or  fluid.     This 

ilQS.  now  that  the  congeries  of  cytoblasts  or  nucleated  granules 

e  obtained  their  full  growth  and  secretive  power,  ia  replaced  by  a 

re  highly  endowed  secretion,  the  work  of  these  matured  cells. 

is  secretion,  deposited  against  the  inner  sac,  or  l>ctween  it  and 

the  pu]p,  contains  the  elements  of  the  dentinal  structure,  is,  indeed, 

the  dentine,  and  deposits  layer  after  layer,  supported  by  and  moulded 

into  form  by  the  sac. 

Aa  ibis  df  pot>it  intrudes  on  the  pulp,  so  this  body  contracts  within 
itself,  until,  finally,  by  some  law  of  nature,  it  stops  at  that  certain 
point  which  maintains  within  the  tooth  a  canal  or  cavity,  and  a 
va**cular  and  nervous  pulp  to  occupy  it, — this  pulp  b<*ing  the  con- 
trartcfi  original  papilla;  the  vessels  of  this  papilla  iK-ing  vessels 
entirely  analogous  to  any  one  of  the  ordinary  papilla  of  touch,  so 
Fupplird  and  so  maintained. 

Why  this  secretion,  in  its  organization,  should  assume  the  position 

of  the  elongated  tubular  cells  which  pertains  to  the  structure  of 

,  1  have  of  course  no  idea,  and  it  is  quite  enough  for  our 

to  say  that  it  is  a  law  of  life  perhaps  never  to  be  compre- 

kended  Ibis  side  of  eternity,  and  the  discovery  of  which  would,  at 

toy  ra^e.  have  but  little  practical  signification  to  us. 

The  formation  of  the  dentine  completed,  the  covering  of  It  with 
mine)  ttegins,  or  rather  this  deposit  is,  to  a  degree,  coincident 
»itb  the  dentinal  forniotion.  Secreted  by  the  same  pulp  which 
(wned  the  dentine,  tho  same  secretion,  some  portion  of  it  finds  its 
vtjinto  and  through  the  primary  sac.  As  it  passes  through  this 
**c  il  i»  mollified,  receives  new  elements,  perhaps,  which,  as  it  is 
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received  into  the  second  space,  or  the  space  between  the  first  and 
second  caps,  and  its  calcification  commences,  impresses  upon  it  the 
arrangement  of  its  particles  after  the  hexagonal  order  of  the  enamel. 
Between  the  enamel  thus  formed  and  the  dentine  exists  the  primary 
sac;  simply  the  originally  modified  mucous  membrane,  which  we 
first  saw  as  overlying  the  papilla  This  membrane  continues  its 
existence  between  these  two  hard  bodies,  and  receives  and  modi- 
fies, for  the  support  of  the  enamel,  the  liquor  sanguinis  sucked  out 
from  the  dentinal  tubules  and  intertubular  structure.  It  may  be 
called  the  enamel  membrane.  It  has  of  course  been  much  modified, 
and  it  is  from  it  that  we  receive  the  impressions  of  pain  when  it  is 
exposed  by  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  enamel. 

The  growth  of  the  root  of  the  tooth,  as  its  dentine  is  concerned, 
has  precisely  the  history  of  the  body.  It  is  associated  with  the 
pyramidal  elongation  of  the  papilla  or  pulp,  which,  pushing  up- 
ward the  crown,  elongates  upon  itself  the  enamel  membrane.  This 
elongation,  with  a  greater  vascularity  and  vitality  assumed  by  the 
membrane  as  it  approaches  the  basement  vessels,  modifies  again  the 
result  obtained  by  the  secretion  passing  through  it  from  the  dentinal 
pulp,  the  result  being  a  nearer  approach  to  true  bone  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cementum.  The  periodonteum  is  simply  the  modified  external 
sac,  lost  of  course  above  the  neck  as  the  tooth  has  emerged  through  it 

This  is  a  very  simple  and  easily  understood  explanation  of  tooth 
growth.  The  observations  leading  to  the  conclusions  were  some- 
what extensive,  and,  to  my  mind,  the  phenomena  are  indorsed  by 
general  physiological  analogy. 

We  may  pass  here  to  what  infinitely  more  concerns  us  as  prac- 
titioners— namely,  the  relations  of  the  first  and  second  dentitions. 

The  teeth  are  divided  into  two  sets  or  dentitions.  The  first  is 
called  the  deciduous,  milk  or  temporary,  and  consists  of  twenty 
teeth, — ten  to  each  jaw.  The  second  is  called  the  permanent  set, 
and  consists  of  thirty-two  teeth, — sixteen  to  each  jaw.  These 
various  teeth,  in  size,  density,  and  general  character,  are  relative 
to  the  jaws  containing  them.  The  first  set  consists  of  eight  incisors, 
four  canines,  and  eight  molars.  The  second  set  consists  of  eight 
incisors,  four  canines,  eight  premolars,  and  twelve  molars. 

Of  the  first  set,  the  papillse  of  the  anterior  molar  appear  first,  the 
canine  and  incisors  next,  and  the  posterior  molars  last.  About  the 
fourth  month  these  papillae  are  all  in  their  sacular  envelopes,  and 
forming  behind  the  lids  of  the  sacs  are  little  erescentic  depressions, 
called  cavities  of  reserve,  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  and  con- 
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taining  the  germs  of  the  papillse  of  the  second  set  of  teeth, — one  to 
each  deciduous  germ.  The  first  molar  of  the  permanent  set  is 
markedly  related  to  the  deciduous  set,  by  having  a  common  origin 
from  and  in  the  primitive  dental  groove ;  and  from  sacs,  secondary 
to  the  capsule  of  this  tooth,  spring  the  reserve  cavities  of  the  second 
and  third  molars  of  the  -second  set. 

The  eruption  of  the  temporary  set,  although  more  or  less  irregular, 
ensues,  as  a  rule,  In  the  following  order  and  time:  the  lower  teeth 
erupt  first — the  four  central  incisors  about  the  seventh  month,  the 
lateral  incisors  about  the  eighth  month,  the  anterior  molars  about 
the  thirteenth  month,  the  canines  about  the  sixteenth  month,  and  the 
posterior  molars  about  the  twenty-fourth  month.  The  period  inter- 
vening between  the  first  and  last  eruption  is  considered  the  critical 
period  in  infantile  existence.  (See  chapter  on  Associated  Lesions  of 
First  Dentition.) 

The  ossification  of  the  permanent  teeth  commences,  just  before 
birth,  with  the  anterior  molars,  proceeding  forward,  but  terminating 
with  the  premolar  at  about  the  third  year ;  the  posterior  molars  are 
the  last  to  ossify. 

The  position  of  the  permanent  papilla;,  which  at  first  are  situated 
between  the  sacs  of  the  deciduous  and  the  gum,  gradually  recedes 
behind,  falling  deeper  and  deeper,  at  least,  relatively  so,  as  the 
milk  set  elongates,  until,  on  the  completion  of  growth  in  the  decidu- 
ous, the  germs  of  the  permanent  set  are  found  in  a  common  alveolus 
It  the  apices  of  these  cavities,  occupying,  indeed,  almost  the  position 
and  physiological  relations  of  the  original  papillse. 

At  this  point,  whenever  it  may  be,  and  it  varies  of  course  with 

different  individuals,  commences  a  process  of  antagonism, — it  is 

intended  that  the  new  shall  advance  and  increase,  that  the  old  shall 

decline  and  diminish.     The  relative  position  of  the  two  bodies  is  as 

follows:  extending  to  the  apices  of  the  alveoli,  and  receiving  at  these 

apices  the  principal  vessels  of  nutrition,  are  the  perfected  roots  of 

the  first  teeth.     Crowding  down  into  these  alveoli,  with  nutritious 

vessels  of  their  own,  possessed  with  the  high  vitality  of  growing 

bodies,  are  the  pulps  of  the  second  teeth, — it  is  the  story  repeated  of 

tbe  rootlet  lifting  the  stone.     As  these  pulps  enlarge,  so  is  there  a 

corresponding  enlargement  in  the  alveoli  containing  them,  until, 

finally,  through  such  process  of  absorption  they  have  fallen  directly 

beneath  the  roots  of  the  first  set.     Of  course  a  pressure  has  been 

equally  exerted  upon  these  roots,  and,  as  a  result,  the  nutritious 

ve&seU  passing  into  the  pulp  cavities,  through  the  foramina  at  the 
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apiros,  bave  l>oen  gradnally  obliVratrd.  But  do  tbe  pulps  of  the 
milk  teeth  die?  Not  at  allj  or  at  least  not  necessarily.  The  neigh- 
boring vaseularity  ie  very  great,  the  requirements  of  the  organ  very 
small;  a  sufficient  Bupply  is  received  froni  the  circulation  in  the 
deiitiue,  as  well  aa  from  the  periosteum,  which,  to  the  la^t,  coo- 
tinuoH  to  dose  in  tbe  eulargiujr  furamiua.  But  this  does  occur:  tbe 
absorbent  or  destructive  system  has  been  given  the  mastery,  and 
littlo  by  little,  day  by  day,  and  mouth  by  month,  the  roots  of  the 
first  teeth  disappear,  while  the  crowns  of  the  Bocond  advance,  ami 
occupy  the  space  gained,  until  at  length,  as  is  witnessed  every  day, 
the  milk  tooth  drops  out  of  the  cavity,  minus  a  root,  while  the  crown 
of  the  permanent  is  scM^n  in  its  eavity. 

If  here  we  take  up  this  thrown  off  tooth,  we  shall  find  that  tbe 
pulp  chamber,  or  what  rt'ixiaius  of  it,  instead  of  having  an  almost 
coraplftte  bony  envelope,  as  f.s  tlio  cfiso  in  the  perfect  organ,  hag 
communicated  more  and  more  largely,  for  a  varying  period,  with 
the  soft  parts,  guarding  us,  in  such  knowledge,  agalnet  ft  treat- 
ment in  acliing  milk  teeth,  at  certain  periods,  which  would  be  most 
BppHciible  at  others. 

Fia.  88. — Gk.n'Ekal  Appearance  of  tuk  FiaaT  Set  ok  Milk  Tketh. 

AUm 

B.  T.  H.  9. 

TcMPoRxRr  nmi  or  oiri  n&K.  1,  3,  npfwr  awI  Invor  InciRon ;  9.  upprr  Mid  lower 
c&niiu*:  4,  ft,  appr-r  Morl  l«iwpr  tiKilurp;  0^7,  trituimtlug  ittrfkon  of  U»©  li^wer  molnn  ;  8,  9, 
trlturatlu|f  ntirfucr  or  tiM'  upper  mularn. 

To  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  foramina  of  the  first  teeth,  we 
compare  them  with  periotls  of  eruption  of  the  second,  reeogmizing 
that  the  enlargement  or  abborption  corresponds  with  such  u^lvance  in 
the  permanent 
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The  first  teeth  of  the  second  set  erupt  entirely  back  of  the  tem- 
porary, and  in  no  way  interfere  with  them.  These  are  the  anterior 
or  first  molars,  and  appear  commonly  at  about  the  sixth  year, 
seldom  earlier,  but  not  unfrequently  from  one  to  several  months 
later;  the  sixth  year,  however,  is  the  rule.  The  second  teeth  to 
appear  are  the  central  incisors,  the  lower  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  upper — about  the  seventh  year ;  the  third,  the  lateral  incisors, 
at  the  eighth  year ;  the  fourth,  the  anterior  premolars,  at  the  ninth 
year ;  the  fifth,  the  posterior  premolars,  at  the  tenth  year ;  the  sixth, 
the  canine  or  cnspidati,  at  the  eleventh  year;  the  seventh,  the 
fieeond  molars,  at  the  twelfth  year;  and  the  last,  the  third  molars  or 
wisdom  teeth,  at  a  period  varying  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  year — more  commonly,  however,  about  the  eighteenth  year. 


CHAPTER    V. 

ASSOCIATIVE  LESIONS  OF   FIB8T  DENTITION. 

Although  it  comes  not  strictly  within  the  province  of  a  work  on 
surgery  to  treat  of  the  associative  lesions  of  the  first  dentition,  yet 
it  would  seem  that  such  a  work  could  not  be  at  all  complete  witboat, 
at  least,  reasonable  reference  to  such  conditions. 

When  one  considers  the  delicate  and  susceptible  organism  of  so 
infant  human  being,  and  the  fact  of  its  usbcranco  into  a  world  where 
active  causes  of  disease  are  in  constant  antagonism  to  it,  he  is  very 
well  prepared  to  understand  that  in  the  influences  of  the  process  of 
dentition  must  necessarily  exist  a  powerful  predisposing  cause  in- 
viting to  attack,  and,  indeed,  opening  the  portals,  as  it  were,  to 
enemies  that  otherwise  might  have  passed  harmlessly  by. 

The  calculations  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot  that,  at  this  period,  one  in 
every  ten  children  has  its  life  destroyed  through  the  associative 
and  influenced  lesions  of  the  age,  may,  perhaps,  not  be  strictly  in 
accordance  with  statistics  at  large ;  but  the  mortality  is  so  alarm- 
ingly great  that,  to  the  general  practitioner,  no  subject  offers  in  its 
study  more  important  and  vital  interests. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  remark  that  the  process  of  dentition, 
while  a  physiological  one,  is  yet,  like  that  of  utero-gestation,  one  of 
continuous  irritation.  Of  the  meaning  of  this  word  irritation,  every 
surgeon  and  every  physician  has  in  his  mind  full  quite  enough 
reminiscences.  Irritation,  then,  is  the  matter  of  consideration  in  all 
and  every  of  these  associative  lesions ;  if  happily,  in  such  cases,  we 
could  exactly  appreciate  and  exactly  control  such  irritations,  we 
should  of  course  abort  or  resolve  the  results. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  to  be  esteemed  that  all  infantUe 
diseases  are  influenced  by,  or  indeed  even  remotely  associated  with, 
dentition:  mistakes  of  such  nature  are  quite  too  frequently  made, 
and  infants  are  tortured,  and  in  many  cases  have  the  existing  dis- 
ease aggravated,  by  the  lancing  and  cutting  which  follow.  It  is 
very  true  that  irritation  from  this  cause  has  not  always  an  associ- 
ated external  local  manifestation ;  but  such  manifestation  is,  I  think, 
(88) 
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tourh  more  frequently  to  be  found  present  than  absent, — nt  any  rate, 

it  sboiild  nlways  Lave  its  full  Hhare  in  the  diagnosis.  It  will  of  course 

be  talteu  fur  granted  that  dental  irritation  is  influenced  to  a  moat 

marked  extent,  all  things  being  equal,  by  the  slownoss  or  rapidity 

of  the  evolution  of  the  teeth.   Thus,  such  equality  existing,  wo  would 

not  anticipate  from  the  eruption  of  a  single  tooth  the  trouble  of  firo 

or  six,  aud  such  a  difference  in  evolution  is  so  marked  that  it  may  Ije 

said  of  some  children  that  they  cut  their  teeth  in  mass,  while  with 

others  it  is  a  process   of  the  greatest  regularity  and   harmony. 

Again,  the  physical  condition  and  age  of  the  child  ai'o  matterz;  not 

itbout  much  significance.   A  delicate  infaut  suffers  more,  as  a  gen- 

ral  thing,  than  a  robust  one,  while  premature  dentitions  are  attended 

'lib  more  danger  than  lat^;  ones.     In  taking  into  consideration  the 

iflufDcea  of  this  process,  we  are  rot  to  forget  either  the  varying 

!9  of  euficcptibility,  as  manifested  in  different  individuals,  as 

las  wr  are  led  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  judgment  is  not  to  bo 

ided  alone  upon  the  extent  or  degree  of  local  manifestation.  Some 

lildren  are  prcternaturally  susceptible  to  stimuli,  aud  these  are 

»t  at  all  uecestiurily  of  the  weak  and  feeble  class ;  others,  on  the 

»atrary,  are  so  obtuse,  even  from  earliest  age,  as  to  be  very  little 

iflut*nced  by  any  ordinary  or  common  cause  of  irritation. 

To  the  experienced  physician,  the  appreciation  of  a.ssociated  or 

itract  dental  irritation  should  not  be  a  matter  of  difficulty.  He  sees 

kd  be  does  what  is  to  be  done,  what  only  can  be  done;  if  the  treatment 

the  fault  resides  not  in  the  practice.  In  the  first  place,  to  under- 

td  dental  irritation,  one  must  be  familiar  with  dentji]  evolution; 

;Uiit!>  of  course  is  the  understanding  of  the  physiology  of  the  subject. 

Vf  know  the  varying  periods  of  eruption,  aud  we  are  thus  at  once 

lied  very  direct  in  our  researches.     If  we  find  a  source  of  offense,  as 

[iftuiifcstcd  by  a  tumid,  congested  gum,  we  have  only  to  pass  a  lancet 

down  to  the  eonGned  tooth,  and  having  dono  this,  wo  may  expect 

tall  hope  for  relief  ftora  any  general  trouble  which  has  lieen  on- 

p'OtVred  by  the  just  liberated  organ.     If  we  look  into  the  mouth, 

Uitl  see  no  manifestations  of  oQensCi  it  is  generally  the  case  that 

dsntUion  hu.s  nothing  to  do  with  a  trouble  which  may  have  in- 

•Bttutd   the  search,  —  not   always,   however,   for  I   have   inferred 

th&I  dentition  may  be  a  source  of  reflected  trouble,  while  itself  pre- 

**ftUng  no  local  signs.     Still,  such  cases  are  very  rare,  and  when 

**isiing  depend  on  great  rapidity  in  evolution,  cither  as  a  single 

'^oili  i&  concerned  or  the  simultaneous  advaueemunt  of  a  number. 

^Aflv  lecth,  rapidly  advancing  at  the  same  time,  could  very  well 
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he  esteemed  as  a  source  of  coustitutional  offeuBe,  not  onlj  as  dir 
verting  in  such  dirt^ction  an  exwsfl  of  the  vital  force,  but  also  in 
local  irritations  induced  in  neighboring  Btructures,  and  which  might 
not  at  all  be  evident  by  any  external  signs.  In  these  latter  caees, 
the  physician  can  do  nothing  but  incronse,  by  indicated  means,  the 
ability  of  the  system  to  endure  the  irritation;  such  means  bei 
njore  frequently  found  in  tonics  than  in  sedatives.  In  the  W' 
strict  attention  is  to  be  given  to  diet,  to  exercise,  and  cleaulinesa^ 
The  character  of  the  clothing  \a  also  of  much  consequence.  If  the 
milk  of  the  mother  is  not  properly  nutritious,  other  means  are  to  be 
taken  to  nourish  the  child. 

In  caseti  where  there  seems  simply  an  excess  of  irritability,  such 
susceptibility  in  to  be  lowered  by  the  withdrawal  of  any  and  every- 
thing capable  of  fostering  it;  this  will  pertain  to  the  lodgment  of 
the  chiUl,  food,  drink,  clothing,  exercise,  etc.,  matters  which  would 
•t  once  strike  the  observing  practitioner. 

Disturbance  provoked  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  fever  indaced 
through  the  process  of  teething,  when  existing  conjointly  with  itcut« 
dincasr,  of  whatever  charnct^r,  necessarily  aggravate  such  dist'uee, 
and  increase  by  just  that  much  the  attending  discomfort  or  danger; 
hence  the  recognized  increaeed  mortality  in  the  e.xantbemata  occur- 
ring at  this  period. 

The  diseases,  if  they  may  be  ao  called,  directly  associated  with 
and  dependent  on  abnormal  dentition,  and  having  therefore  neces- 
sarily their  cure  more  or  less  intimately  associated  with  the  correc- 
tion of  the  primary  lesion,  are — 

Ist.  Localized  Stomatitis. 

Sd.  Irritative  Fever. 

3d.  Diarrhoea. 

4lh.  Spasms. 

5th.  Eruptions  on  the  Skin,  especially  the  Scalp  and  Face. 

1.  Localized  Stomatitis. — The  first  indication  in  this  condition, 
dependent  on  advancing  tooth  eruption ,  consists,  most  likely,  in  a 
sense  of  titillation  or  itching, — as,  before  any  local  sign  is  visible, 
the  child  is  found  irritating  the  parts  with  anything  coming  into  its 
hands,  seeming  most  comfortable  when  biting  upon  hard  substancea. 
Slavering  is  also  associated  with  this  stage.  After  a  time  tume- 
faction of  the  gums  is  observed,  and  this  irjflammatory  action  circum- 
scrilws  or  extends  itself  on  the  same  priiiciplu  us  the  vaccine  disease 
— ^that  is,  as  influenced  by  constitutional  or  local  circumstances.  If 
several  teeth  are  attempting  eruption  at  the  same  time,  and  these 
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situated  at  opposite  sides  of  the  cavity,  then  the  prohnbility  is 
tat  the  inflammation  will  be  a  diffused  one.     If,  on  the  contrary, 
le  irritation  is  confined  to  a  single  tooth,  and  there  is  in  the  habits 
the  child  no  particular  inflammatory  tendency,  then  it  may  reason- 
rt»ly  be  anticipated  that  the  area  of  congestion  will  be  very  circum- 
ibcd.     The  &hape  and  extent  of  face  in  the  erupting  tooth  have 
lot  seemed  to  rae  tn  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  amount  of  irrita- 
Eon  as  one  w*ould  naturally  infer  to  be  the  case.     I  have  certainly 
quite  m  mach  trouble  from  an  erupting  incisor  as  in  the  case 
%  fonr-cuflped  molar.     Bad  and  degenerating  inflammations  are 
alwayiii  associated  with  constitutional  conditions.  Thus  in  scrofulous 
illdren,  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  a  semi-gangrenous  ulceration 
the  result  of  cutting  a  tooth  which  it  is  quite  troublesome  enough 
to  manage;  while  in  children  of  a  syphilitic  cachexia  such  a  condi- 
lou  will  be  even  aggravated,  the  gums  and  continuity  of  mucous 
*aibrane  looking  as  if  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  parts  from 
rcuking  down  into  general  ulceration,     When  tumefaction  of  the 
dependent  on  tooth  eruption,  and  the  child  is  of  healthy  ron- 
I,  a  certain  evidence  is  found  in  the  glistening  character  of  the 
relting :  the  part  immediately  over  the  tooth  or  teeth  looks  stretched 
id  fevcri^ih.     This  tense  look  is  nearly  always  pres^snt,  and  may, 
ider  nil  circumstances,  be  esteemed  an  indication  demanding  the 
of  the  lancet     In  unhealthy  conditions,  this  glistening  is  not 
lonly  present,  its  absence  being  dependent  on  the  flaccid,  re- 
condition of  the  gum  tissue.    Hore,  as  implied,  the  congestion 
more  diffused  character;  the  part  and  associate  parts  are  turgid 
id  soft  loukiug.    You  esteem,  in  looking  into  the  mouth,  that  scari- 
cation  would  Iw  of  service,  but  that  it  is  demanded  for  a  sense  of 
■neral  relief,  rather  than  for  a  strictly  acute  local  condition.    Lauc- 
ig  ID  the  first  of  these  cases,  if  properly  performed,  yields  an  almost 
islantaneously  good  result;  in  the  second,  such  relief  is  gradual, 
id  most  likely  inconsiderable.     In  the  first,  it  is  all-HuHicient  to  the 
ire;  in  the  second,  the  constitutional  iudications  are  soon  felt  to  be 
macb  more  consequence  than  any  local  requirements. 
To  lancp  the  gtims  of  a  child,  let  the  surgeon  seat  himself  directly 
front  of  the  nurse,  the  height  of  the  knees  of  the  two  parties  cor- 
rponding.     Let  the  nurse  now  take  the  child  on  her  lap,  support- 
hole  body,  excepting  the  shoulders  and  head,  which  are  to 
t  ihe  knees  of  the  operator.     In  this  position  the  nurse  con- 
>Ir  perfectly  the  legs  ami  arms  of  the  infant,  while  the  surgeon  has 
command  of  its  head,  and  can  examine  and  operate  upon 
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its  mouth  at  his  conrenience.  The  face  of  the  child  should  look 
toward  the  window,  or  if  night  is  the  time  of  operation,  a  candle  or 
lamp  will  be  found  all-sufficient. 

A  tooth  should  be  lanced  in  consideration  of  its  shape.  Thus,  if 
it  be  any  of  the  anterior  six  teeth,  either  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw, 
a  single  incision  made  sufficiently  deep  to  feel  the  lancet  strike  upon 
the  enamel  is  all  that  is  required.  This  incision  should  be  made 
across  the  mouth,  or  on  the  line  of  the  cutting  edge  of  these  teeth,  as 
we  find  them  in  our  own  mouth.  With  the  posterior  teeth,  the 
crucial  form  of  incision  is  demanded :  such  form  will  alone  relieve  the 
advancing  cusps,  and  affords  the  result  desired. 

Concerning  hemorrhage,  it  has  not  been  my  experience  that  any 
special  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  I  certainly  never  hesitated  to 
lance  the  gums  of  a  child  on  this  score,  and  never  met  with  a  esse 
that  gave  me  any  particular  trouble.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  loss  of 
a  little  blood  is  rather  to  be  desired  than  otherwise,  while  if  a  hcmo^ 
rhagic  diathesis  exists,  the  local  application  of  strong  alum-water  or 
of  bayberry  powder  will  generally  be  found  all-sufficient  for  its  cod* 
trol.  A  little  cobweb,  as  found  in  the  cellar,  wet  with  borax-water, 
and  then  dipped  in  the  bayberry  powder,  will  in  ninety  cases  out  of 
the  hundred  not  fail  to  control  the  bleeding,  when  laid  over  the  in- 
cision,— the  application  to  be  secured  by  passing  over  it,  if  necessary, 
one  layer  of  a  delicate  roller. 

A  constitutional  medicament,  of  great  effect  in  these  cases,  will  be 
found  in  the  Erigeron  Canadcnse.  One  drop  of  the  tincture  to  be 
given  in  a  little  water,  each  minute,  until  the  bleeding  ceases,  or 
until  twenty  or  thirty  drops  are  taken.  Opium  and  lead  act  veiy 
happily  in  combination.  The  dose  of  each  must  of  course  be  small. 
A  very  good  formula  would  be  as  follows: 

B.— Pulv.  opii,  gr.  ^; 
Plumbi  acet.  gr.  i; 
Aqua,  3iij.     M. 
Sig.  Teaspoonful  to  be  taken  each  half  hour,  p.  r.  n. 

Touching  a  bleeding  gum  with  MonsePs  solutions,  or  with  ni- 
trate of  silver,  is,  in  my  experience,  dangerous  practice.  The  only 
alarming  cases  of  hemorrhages  I  have  ever  seen  have  been  the  re- 
sults of  such  applications.  It  is  true  that  such  effects  may  rest 
rather  with  the  operator  than  with  the  agents ;  but  it  is  seldwn 
that  one  seems  to  succeed  in  using  them  with  sufficient  cleverness 
end  localization.     They  are  certainly  much  more  apt  to  do  a  gre«t 
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deal  of  harm  than  any  reliable  gooil ;  socondary  homorphages  are 
common  to  them,  ami  which  are  always  of  a  chanioiep  much  more 
diificult  to  raauage  than  the  primary  trouble. 

AnothfT  mattor  in  tluH  connection  particularly  worthy  of  note,  ia 
iho  influence  on  the  hemorrhage  tliroujrh  the  sucking  propeninity  of 
the  child.  This  is  to  \ie  obviated  by  passing  a  roll  of  rubbrr  or 
other  convenient  material  across  the  mouth,  and  so  confining  it  as 
while  it  shall  not  fret  the  little  patient,  it  will  destroy  the  ability  to 
make  a  vacuum  This  uiauipulaliuii  is  very  Himpic  and  eany  of 
accomplishment.  The  ordinary  soft  india-rubber  ring  may  be  cnt 
in  the  middle;  tie  a  piece  of  string  or  tape  to  either  end,  pass  the 
rubber  arrows  the  mouth,  and  ilx  the  tapes  on  the  back  of  tlic  neck  f 
an  hour  or  two  will  bo  found  quite  sufficient  to  retain  the  apparatus 
iu  the  mouth. 

Cases  of  localized  stomatitis,  having  association  with  the  strumous, 
scorbutic,  or  syphilitic  cachexia,  require,  as  suggested,  a  treatment 
external  to  the  cause  exciting  it;  the  child  must  l>e  built  up;  the  in- 
flammation passing  quickly  into  an  adynamic  type  demands  for  its 
cure  stimulation  rather  than  depression;  or,  to  express  the  require- 
ments more  justly  and  explicitly,  a  local  treatment  must  be  quieting 
and  fK-rhttps  refrigerating,  whilo  tonics,  combiued  with  the  mineral 
acids,  will  be  required  constitutionally. 

A  child  eight  years  of  age,  of  marked  scrofulous  condition,  tissues 
relaxed,  abdomen  pendant,  was  presented  at  one  of  my  clinics,  suf- 
fering with  trouble  in  the  oral  cavity.  Making  an  cxaminatioD,  the 
xnueous  membrane  of  the  palatine  aspect  of  the  su|>*'rior  jaw  was 
found  ongpy  and  uncomfortable  looking,  no  tension  at  any  point,  but 
the  whole  membrane  turgid,  and  yet  flaccid  looking.  In  searching 
for  the  cause  of  trouble,  the  age  of  the  patient  directed  a  (irst  atten- 
tion to  the  position  of  the  first  bicuspid  tceih,  the  lateral  incisors 
being  erupted  and  in  position ;  exploration  with  the  lancet — the 
deciduous  molars  had  been  removed  long  befun- — revealed  these 
teeth  on  either  side,  with  tlio  second  bicuspii  of  the  right  side 
Dearly  ready  to  erupt.  The  ordinary  crucial  incisions  were  then 
made.  Tn  the  case  of  a  healthy  child,  this  would  have  been  all- 
sufficient;  with  such  a  child,  however,  not  so.  Relief  from  the 
iuciaion  will  certainly,  to  some  extent,  be  obtained;  but  the  conges- 
tiou  will  continue,  and  it  may  be  will  grow  worse,  the  parts  seem- 
ing to  lack  that  energy  necessary  to  the  restoration.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  and  which  is  here  noted  merely  as  a  tj^pe,  the  mouth 
was  ordered  to  be  washed  three  times  each  day  with  very  dilute 
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brandy  and  aromatic  sulphuric  acid.  Internally,  lemonade  was  given 
each  two  hours,  five  drops  of  brandy  to  each  wineglassful.  Aro- 
matic sulphuric  acid  acts  very  happily  in  these  and  similar  cases, 
or  the  nitromuriatic  acid  may  be  administered  in  from  two-  to  five- 
drop  doses,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Iron,  combined  with  an  acid, 
as  in  the  Tinctura  Ferri  Chloridi,  is  a  most  admirable  medicine,  given 
in  from  five-  to  eight-drop  doses,  three  times  a  day.  It  is  foand 
also  not  unfrequently  necessary  in  these  cases  to  bring  the  acid,  in  a 
more  concentrated  form,  directly  to  bear  upon  some  obstinate  point 
of  ulceration ;  this  is  done  very  readily  by  means  of  a  pine  slick. 
Dip  the  point  into  the  acid  used,  and  employ  concentrated  or  dilate 
according  to  the  seeming  requirements  of  the  case.  The  acid  nitrate 
of  mercury  so  applied  is  found  sometimes  to  act  very  happily,  or  the 
deliquesced  chloride  of  zinc  may  be  used.  The  zinc,  followed  by  a 
brush  of  the  oflScinal  tincture  of  iodine,  will  sometimes  induce  granu- 
lation as  if  by  magic ;  or  the  iodine  combined  with  creasote  may  be 
employed  with  every  hope  of  success. 

In  syphilitic  stomatitis,  specific  treatment  must  be  conjoined  with 
the  supporting.  A  combination  that  I  use  with  the  most  satisfactory 
effect  is  as  follows : 

B. — Hydrarg.  bichl.  gr.  i ; 
Potass,  iod.  3i  J 

Syrupus  ferri  pyrophos.  Jiv.     M. 
Sig.  From  a  quarter  to  half  teaspoonful,  according  to  age,  three 
times  a  day. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  however,  that#  treatment  which  has 
preceded  ours  has  been  too  free  in  the  exhibition  of  the  mercurials; 
here  the  medicine  is  not  to  be  longer  used,  but,  conjoined  with  the 
supporting  treatment,  we  are  to  employ  the  chlorate  of  potash. 

B. — Potassce  chloras,  ^ss ; 
Aqua,  3viii.     M. 
S.  Teaspoonful,  internally,  four  to  six  times  a  day,  and  the  mouth 
to  be  washed  with  the  same,  ad  libitum. 

In  all  adynamic  conditions  of  childhood,  it  is,  I  presume,  a  com- 
mon experience  that  no  better  treatment  is  to  be  found  than  lies 
in  the  observance  of  general  hygienic  laws.  The  food  must  be 
nourishing,  and  not  given  to  repletion.  Fresh  air  and  exercise  are 
necessities.    The  child  should  sleep  by  itself,  or,  what,  as  it  is  con- 
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,  is  even  belter,  it  mijfht  pltfp  with  some  young'  person  of 

rolmst  and  healthy  condition.     The  duilj'  use  of  the  salt-sheet 

th,  with  the  water  tepid  or  cold,  according  to  the  ahility  of  the 

t  to  War.  This  is  nn  invaluaVjle  adjunct  to  roBtoration.  Throw 

sheet  quickly  about  thy  person  of  the  child,  and  rub  until  a 

hm  glowing  reaction  Bota  in.     In  the  use  of  thiB  meauB,  however, 

close  attention  io  to  be  given  to  the  daily  rcRult.     If  reaction  ia  not 

•ecured,  but  the  child  seems  cold,  and  the  cutaneous  cnpillariee  con- 

t,  then  such  bath  is  bo  be  discontinued  ;  or  if  the  cold  water  has 

uaed.  it  ninst  be  modified,  even  prrhaps  to  absolute  warmneas. 

plan  to  adopt  with  this  bath,  is  to  commence  with  milk- 

wann  water,  and  advance  with  gradations  to  cold 

II  the  functiomi  of  a  child  of  scrofulouR  or  syphilitic  condition 
to  Iw  carefully  attended  to.  If  the  Ijowels  are  habitually  cos- 
tire,  bj»  is  very  frequently  the  case,  olive  oil  of  good  quality  may 
dministered  q.  s.  This  oil  not  only  obviates  such  a  condition, 
acta  9A  a  most  desirable  article  of  nutrition.  If  given  alone,  a 
nful  or  dessertspoonful,  each  day,  administered  at  any  con- 
Mit  period,  will  generally  be  found  sufficient, — and,  indccil,  iu 
lumy  cftSM,  too  laxative.  If  the  child  iB  of  an  age  to  talce  the  oil 
mixed  with  other  food,  much  attention  to  the  quantity  employed 
^^will  not  be  found  of  special  consequence.  In  ca^es  where  the 
^HldDeya  Ikit  to  eliminate  with  suflScieut  rapidity,  small  doses  of 
^^^ni  spirits  of  nitre  may  be  exhibited.  Buchu.  where  there  is 
^^HBv  irritability  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  will  lie  found  to  apply 
^HiTy  happily.  A.  prescription  which  I  very  frequently  make,  is  as 
^■rolJows : 

H. — Take  of  buchu  one  ounce;  add  one  and  one-half  pints  of  hot 

vato',  and  simmer  down  to  one  pint;  when  cold,  strain,  and  give  in 

kaapoonful  doses,  four  or  six  times  a  day,  p.  r.  n. 

Particular  attention  is  also  demanded  to  the  state  of  the  skin.     It 

feel  soft,  not  relaxed,  moist,  and  reasonably  oily;  it  must  Imb 

very  clean,  but  not  washed  too  frequently  with  soap.     Whisky 

brandy,  where  stimulation  si^ems  indicated,  may  be  added  to  the 

( >:.  -  with  which  a  child  is  bathed ;  but  a  healthy  skin  is  to  be  mado 

^"  ;■  T  frtim  within  outward,  than  from  without  inward — that  is  to 

i&f,  a  akin  which  docs  not  perform  properly  its  offices,  indicates,  aa 

'    '  ■    _'.  some  derangement  ulterior  to  itself,  so  that  the  local 

M-d  is  never  to  be  esteemed  but  as  adjunct  treatment. 

i'  i.,i-  Qot  unfreqaently  happened  to  me  to  observe  that  a  stomatitis, 

iiAvtug  apparently  a  local  signiGeation,  has  immediately  disappeared 
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upon  the  correction  of  a  trouble  existing  in  the  skin.    This  is  mark- 
edly seen  in  the  retrograde  exanthema. 

Angina  simplex,  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  is  not  un- 
frequently  dependent  on  irritations  existing  or  having  origin  in  the 
oral  cavity.  Here  the  trouble  is  simply  one  of  continuity,  and  its 
cure  is  found  of  course  in  the  cure  of  the  oral  trouble.  An^na 
simplex,  or  the  extension  of  the  oral  inflammation,  is  generally  first 
made  evident  in  difficulty  of  swallowing.  Examination  reveals  the 
throat  red  and  engorged,  the  degree  being  influenced  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  Sometimes  this  congestion  is  so  great  as  to 
make  the  act  of  deglutition  an  impossibility ;  even  fluids  taken  into 
the  throat  will  be  ejected  through  the  nostrils.  The  uvula  oc- 
casionally will  be  enlarged  to  an  extent,  as  the  result  of  effusion  into 
its  cellular  structure,  which  seriously  endangers  the  respiration  of 
the  patient,  compelling,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  the  amputation  of 
the  organ.  In  some  instances  aphthous  patches  appear  upon  various 
parts  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  these  denote  that  the  inflammation 
is  adynamic  in  its  type,  and  are,  I  think,  always  a  matter  for  con- 
cern, just,  indeed,  as  a  phagedenic  chancre  is  a  cause  for  more  alarm 
than  a  simple  sore,  implying  absence  of  vital  force  and  degenerative 
tendency.  An  aphthous  ulcer  is  a  patch  of  yellow  exudate,  frequently 
excavated,  but  not  necessarily  so.  It  is  the  form  of  ulceration  and 
exudation  so  frequently  seen  in  weakly,  broken-down  women.  The 
microscope  exhibits  the  aphthous  exudate  as  a  fungous  growth ;  it 
has,  however,  as  yet  failed  in  designating  its  specific.  Angina  sim- 
plex, it  has  been  remarked,  when  dependent  on  any  oral  trouble, 
may  be  expected  to  retire  upon  the  removal  of  the  immediate  cause. 
This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  as  witnessed  in  the  ady- 
namic types,  or  in  children  of  very  full  or  sanguine  temperaments. 
In  these  cases,  a  treatment  must  be  pursued  as  implied  in  the  indi- 
cations. If  the  continuance  of  the  inflammation  depends  upon  the 
surcharged  conditions  of  the  vessels,  a  general  or  local  depletion 
will  be  found  demanded.  Three  or  four  Swedish,  or  twice  as  many 
American  leeches,  may  be  put  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  neck;  the 
number  to  be  graduated  to  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the 
urgency  of  the  case.  A  treatment  preliminary  to  this,  and  one 
which  in  my  own  practice  I  always  employ,  when  the  case  is  not 
especially  urgent,  consists  in  reducing  the  volume  of  blood,  either 
by  the  administration  of  diaphoretics  or  the  saline  cathartics. 
Epsom  salts,  a  tcaspoonful  in  a  wineglass  of  water,  will  carry 
much  fluid  from  the  blood  of  a  young  child;  or  the  spirits  of  Min- 
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dereras — covering  the  patient  warmly  until  diaphoresis  is  produced 
—given  in  teaspoonfhl  doses,  every  ten  minutes,  will  be  found  to 
wmetimes  very  quickly  break  up  such  inflammations  Hot  pedi- 
lavia  are  not  to  be  neglected ;  the  feet  and  legs  of  the  little  patient, 
kept  in  hot  water  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  will,  in  very 
many  cases,  be  all-safficient  for  a  cure.  A  less  speedy,  but  fre- 
quently very  successful  way  of  treating  angina,  consists  in  divert- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  seat  of  irritation;  thus,  by  the  administration  of 
nitre  we  may  send  it  to  the  kidneys,  or  with  tarter  emetic  we  can 
throw  it  apon  the  skin. 

B — Spts.  ammonise  aromat. 
Spts.  eeth.  nit.  aa  Jss.     M. 
S.  Give  from  five  drops  to  a  teaspoonful,  according  to  age,  every 
three  or  four  hours. 

The  ammonia  in  the  above  prescription  drives  the  congested 
blood  forward,  while  the  nitre  directs  it  toward  the  kidneys. 

In  cases  in  which  the  circulation  is  deficient  in  the  cutaneous 
capillaries,  as  indicated  by  their  diminished  caliber,  small  doses  of 
antimony  answer  an  admirable  end.  This  treatment  may  be  con- 
joined with  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  or  the  two  together  may 
be  given  in  the  Hoffmann's  anodyne  mixture. 

Ad  emetic  will  not  unfrequently  break  up  a  sthenic  sore  throat. 
In  the  ease  of  children  syrup  of  ipecacuanha  answers  every  purpose. 
It  may  be  given  in  doses  varying  from  a  half  to  a  full  teaspoonful, 
according  to  age,  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  until  the  desired 
result  of  emesis  is  obtained. 

If,  conjoined  with  the  local  inflammation,  we  have  a  sympathizing 
by  the  system  at  large,  as  manifested  in  fever,  febrifuges  are  to  be 
employed.  The  following  combination  will  be  found  happily  adapted 
to  such  indications: 

B. — Liq.  potassse  citrat.  Jiij ; 
Spts.  aeth.  nit.  3ss ; 
Ant.  et  potass,  tart. 
Morph.  acet.  aa  gr.  i.     M. 

Of  this  mixture  the  dose  for  an  adult  would  be  a  dessertspoonful 
every  two  hours ;  for  an  infant,  one  year  of  age,  from  five  to  eight 
drops  might  be  given,  being  diminished  or  increased  according  to 
effect    Overdoses  produce  sick  stomach. 

T 
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Diet. — This  should  of  course  be  lights  as  in  all  sthenic  inflamma- 
tions. The  child  may  be  limited  to  the  breast  alone ;  or  if  age  or 
circumstances  will  not  permit  of  this,  gum-wat«r,  or  other  light  and 
unstimulating  food,  should  be  alone  employed  —  that  is  to  say, 
should  be  alone  employed  while  the  grade  of  the  inflammation  is 
running  upward.  Ice-cream  is  an  admirable  food,  particularly  when 
eaten  slowly,  and,  I  may  say,  continuously.  By  continuously,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  mean  that  great  quantities  are  to  be  taken,  but  a 
reasonable  portion  be  made  to  last  as  long  as  possible.  Eaten  in 
this  way,  it  is  refrigerant  not  only  to  the  inflamed  part  over  which 
it  necessarily  passes,  but  to  the  system  at  large,  lowering  the  heat 
of  the  whole  body,  and  thus  quieting  the  disturbed  circulation. 

Chronic  Angina. — Inflammation  of  the  fauces,  running  into  a 
chronic  condition  in  children,  may  perhaps  always  be  esteemed  as 
depending  on  some  constitutional  predisposition.  In  these  cases 
the  glandular  bodies  seem  to  be  most  markedly  the  seat  of  trouble. 
Granulations  are  generally  prominent  over  the  mucous  membrane, 
this  tissue  being  covered  with  a  mucoid  or  muco-purulent  secretion. 
Ulcers  are  very  common,  and  not  unfrequently  are  of  such  degener- 
ative tendency  as  to  threaten  the  continuity  of  the  parts.  A  dis- 
agreeable association,  connected  nearly  always  with  a  neglected 
angina,  is  the  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsil  glands.  I  have 
been  compelled  to  operate  in  these  cases,  as  every  slight  cold  would 
so  swell  up  these  bodies  as  to  render  respiration  almost  as  difficult 
as  in  asthma.  I  have  just  now  under  treatment  a  little  girl,  in 
whom,  from  this  cause,  these  glands  are  so  enlarged  that  respiration 
during  sleep  is  accomplished  only  by  an  effort  that  it  is  absolutely 
painful  to  listen  to.  Of  course  the  case  is  curable  by  excision; 
but  to  this  neither  parent  nor  child  can  be  brought  to  submit.  The 
sense  of  tickling  and  rawness  in  the  throat,  in  chronic  angina,  is 
another  source  of  discomfort ;  the  patient  is  constantly  kept  cough- 
ing and  hawking.  This  is  induced  not  unfrequently  through  the 
dryness  of  the  membrane,  and  again  as  a  result  of  the  irritating 
nature  of  the  secretions,  or  it  may  be  dependent  on  ulceration.  From 
whatever  cause  induced,  however,  I  have  never  found  anything 
better  adapted  to  its  temporary  relief  than  gum  arable  held  in  the 
mouth  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve.  Difficulty  in  hearing  is 
another  frequent  association  of  chronic  angina, — the  explanation 
being  found  in  the  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 
Pain  in  the  act  of  swallowing  is  the  result  of  a  lymph  exudate 
n  the  submucous  cellular  tissue.    This  it  is  which  gives  the 
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'giilar  ihickoning  so  observable  about  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
larrnx. 

Chronic  anfrina.  if  not  dependent  on  any  specific  constitutional 

iditiciui^,  would  be  most  rationally  treated  by  Htimulatiou,  local  or 

•ral.  or  both,   as  would  seem  to  Ix^  indicatod.     The  ordinary 

•Stic  remedy  of  a  red-pepper  gargle,  if  judiciously  used,  would 

lot   unfpeqnently  produce   a  Hpeedy   cure.     Unhappily,    however, 

P:ic  uiedication  is  too  apt  to  he  carried  to  excess,  and  thus  adds 
lace  of  subverting,  a  disease.  If  a  true,  uncomplicated  chronic 
presents  in  a  child,  and  it  will  not  do  to  deny  but  what  such 
nay  exist,  let  the  patient  first  be  treated  with  a  wash  corn- 
ed M  follows: 


B. — Tinct.  capsicum  comp.  Jss; 
Aqua,  5^'ij-     M. 


If  a  few  applications  of  this  gargle  should  not  effect  a  chaoge,  let 
tie  of  silver  be  added,  in  proportion  of  ono-half  a  grain  to  the 
ice.     If  even  this  should  not  rosult  in  the  desired  cbauge,  then  it 
ill  be  well  to  est^yem  that  a  geniTal  mfdicaliou  is  indicated.     First 
may  set  about  to  correct  any  functional  disturbances  that  may 
present,   and   follow  such   corrections  with   tonics.      Muriated 
icture  of  iron  is  an  admiralilc  medicine,  whtre  the  system  seems 
require  building  np;  quinine,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  may  be 
^^ven  iu  addition,  with  a  very  happy  eflect. 

R. — Tinct.  ferri  chl.  Jiij; 

Quinise  sulph.  gr.  x.     M. 
8-  To  be  taken  in  from  three-  to  tea-drop  doses,  three  times  a 


Wlicre  treatment,  as  just  indicated,  shall  fail,  alterative  medica- 
tta   of   the   various   classes   may   be   tried, — alum-water,  tinct. 
ii,  weak  dilutions  of  creaeote,  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  chloride 
jtinc,  solutions  of  lead,  etc.     Constitutional  vices  must  receive 
II  fihare  of  attention.     I  have  presumed  to  imply  that  in  children 
-.  ith  chronic  angina  the  couse  is  always  found  to  exist  in 
ti  I  tion.     Scrofula  is  by  far  the  most  common  of  these  vices. 

A  MTofulous  child  is  liable  to  almost  any  description  of  physical  de- 
c  '    11.     Now  scrofulous  degeneration  is  rather  a  diflicuU  thing 

'  'C,  the  conditions  arc  so  diver-iified  and  varied.     A  child 

4««ctfnded  from  consumptive  parents  is  degenerate, — it  is  not  amiss 
to  fifty  ficrofulous.     A  scrofulous  child  has  not  necessarily  a  special 
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distinctive  type.  It  may,  for  example,  have  white,  delicate  skin, 
tumid  abdomen,  non-compact,  pouting  lip,  and  the  languid,  listless 
gait.  It  may  have  every  belonging  of  the  most  marked  lymphatic 
temperament ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  scrofulous  patient  may  look 
as  if  possessed  of  all  the  characters  of  a  vigorous  constitution.  I 
do  not  know  what  better  to  do,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  than  to  make 
a  general  observation  of  antecedent  and  present  conditions,  and 
found  a  treatment  accordingly.  Syphilis,  it  has  been  inferred  by 
some  writers,  lies  closely,  or  away  back  in  the  distance,  as  the  root 
of  such  conditions ;  but  if  such  should  be  the  case,  a  treatment  anti- 
syphilitic  is  not  necessarily  implied.  This  peculiar  vice  may  have 
lost  itself  in  a  general  degenerative  condition,  just  as  an  injury, 
which  has  of  itself  gotten  well,  may  yet  be  the  cause  of  broken 
health  and  physical  adversity, — just,  indeed,  as  phthisis  may  suc- 
ceed syphilis,  long  since  inferred  to  have  been  cured.  In  all  such 
cases  we  can  only  hope,  in  the  correction  of  ill  conditions  recognized 
as  existing,  to  find  the  good  we  require.  We  may  philosophize  and 
reason,  but  if  nothing  functionally  wrong  is  perceived,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  a  somewhat  empirical  treatment,  building,  as  we 
say,  the  patient  up.  In  other  words,  there  are  no  specific  means  of 
cure;  therefore  we  resort  to  such  general  tonics  as  experience  has 
demonstrated  to  be  useful.  Cod-liver  oil,  administered  daily,  cream, 
mixtures  of  spermaceti  and  milk,  preparations  of  iron,  infusions  or 
tinctures  of  the  bitter  barks,  as  the  Peruvian,  serpentaria,  etc.,  are 
medicines  to  be  employed  in  these  cases. 

2.  Irritative  Fever, — Irritative  fever,  or  fever  from  the  irritation 
of  teething,  is  a  direction  of  infantile  trouble  very  frequently  de- 
manding the  attention  of  the  physician.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  student,  to  remark  that  by  irritative  fever  we 
mean  fever  the  result  of  something  that  produces  overexcitement 
This,  it  is  true,  would  also  be  a  definition  of  inflammatory  fever, 
the  two  conditions  being  really  one  and  the  same,  except  in  degree. 
Now  the  irritative  fever  of  dentition  is,  as  a  role,  a  rapid  fever— that 
is,  it  appears  and  disappears  quickly ;  the  lancing  of  a  gum  causing 
it  very  frequently  almost  instantly  to  vanish:  not  always,  however, 
for  it  can  readily  be  understood  that  such  a  disturbance  of  the  func- 
tional conditions  could  be  excited  as  to  make  a  return  to  an  equilib- 
rium much  less  probable  than  production  of  some  organic  change. 

All  febrile  conditions  in  children  of  a  sthenic  type  are  attended 
with  much  restlessness ;  but  the  fever  of  dentition  is  markedly  so. 
Muscular  excitability  is  a  prominent  association ;  the  sleep  is  broken ; 
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tbirst  is  very  great;  appetite  impaired  and  irregular,  the  child  taking 
the  breast  rather  for  the  relief  obtained  from  the  moisture  of  the 
milk  than  from  desire  for  food;  the  pulse  is  not  unfrequently  driven 
to  an  incredible  rapidity;  the  face  is  flushed  and  burning;  the  eyes 
congested  and  protruded.  ConvulsionSf  and  not  unfrequently  death, 
mark  the  climax. 

The  disturbance  effected  in  the  system,  as  has  been  remarked, 
will  be  found,  most  likely,  in  proportion  to  the  local  irritation,  and 
the  Bge^  constitution,  and  goneral  condition  of  the  patient.  The 
marked  mobility  existing  in  the  nervous  structure  of  infants  renders 
the  brain  peculiarly  susceptible;  it  is  therefore  a  most  common 
association  to  find  the  feverish  infant  flighty,  and  perhaps  entirely 
out  of  its  bead;  while  if  febrile  disturbance,  consequent  upon  denti- 
tion, supervenes,  when  other  diseases  are  in  progress,  such  diseases 
will  be  commonly  much  intensified. 

The  diagnosis  of  dental  irritative  fever  is  not  always  an  easy 
matter,  and  simply  because  the  fever  is  irritative,  and  not  inva- 
riably inflammatory — ^that  is  to  say,  the  local  disturbance  is  con- 
fined to  the  nervous  structures,  and  does  not  involve,  to  a  perceptible 
extent,  the  local  vascular.  We  look  into  the  mouth,  but  we  see  no 
swelling  of  the  gums,  no  evidences  of  inflammation;  yet  the  trouble 
is  there,  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  only  by  incision  that  the  fever  is 
to  be  controlled;  the  diagnosis  must  therefore  necessarily  not  unfre- 
quently be  of  a  differential  character,  or  by  exclusion.  To  aid  us 
ID  this,  we  not  only  consider  the  absence  of  other  causes  of  irrita- 
tion, but  we  have  a  marked  assistance  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
varying  periods  of  tooth  eruption,  and  of  the  causes  advancing  or 
retarding  such  evolution. 

Where  dental  evolution  is  inferred  to  be  the  cause  of  a  febrile 
manifestation,  and  incisions  do  not  seem  demanded,  we  are  to 
resort  to  ordinary  general  treatment.  Lemonade,  made  with  pounded 
ice,  is  a  most  grateful  and  refrigerating  febrifuge ;  the  neutral  mix- 
ture, made  fresh,  by  simply  adding  the  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of 
potassa  to  lemon-juice,  is  another  excellent  medicipe.  This  addition 
may  be  made  to  a  full  saturation. 

Or  a  refrigerating  mixture,  made  as  follows,  may  be  prescribed, 
and  administered  pro  re  nata  in  teaspoonful  doses : 
B.— Liq.  potassse  citrat  ^iij ; 
Spts.  feth.  nit  ^ss ; 
Ant.  et  potass,  tart. 
Morph.  acet.  &ft  gr.  \.    M. 
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Much  relief  is  given  by  sponging'  the  skin  when  it  is  very  hot, 
using  water  and  alcohol,  or  water  and  cologne,  or  water  and  vine- 
gar. Bathing  the  wrists  in  cold  water  is  another  source  of  great 
comfort.  Bromide  of  potassium  is  an  admirable  preparation  to 
administer  in  febrile  conditions.  To  children  it  may  be  given, 
dissolved  in  strong,  ice-cold  lemonade,  in  doses  of  two  grains  or 
more  to  the  teaspoonful. 

Tartar  emetic,  added  to  these  doses  in  the  proportion  of  the  for- 
tieth of  a  grain  to  each,  assists  its  quieting  influence.  Where  the 
pulse  is  much  excited,  and  the  infant  is  of  sthenic  condition,  tinct. 
of  verat.  viride  may  also  be  added,  one  drop  to  each  dose ;  in  the 
use  of  this  last  agent,  however,  the  effect  is  to  be  watched  with 
care.  Emetics  are  highly  valued  by  some.  Cathartics  may  also 
be  used  to  good  purpose,  the  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  magnesia 
being  employed,  as  preferred. 

When,  in  defiance  of  treatment,  a  fever  of  irritation  continues,  our 
effbrts  are  to  be  directed  to  effects  that  may  be  produced  outside  of 
the  ordinary  functional  disturbances.  The  extension  of  inflammation 
by  continuity,  where,  for  example,  severe  and  unyielding  inflamma- 
tion resulting  from  dentition  exists,  may  produce  pharyngitis,  paro- 
titis, bronchitis,  pneumonitis,  gastritis,  6r  it  may  excite  to  take 
an  morbid  action  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  liver,  or,  indeed,  any 
organ  of  the  body.  When  such  sequela  occur,  we  are  to  treat  the 
parts  involved  as  in  any  common  inflammation,  just,  indeed,  as  we 
have  been  treating  the  unyielding  fever,  except  that  we  may  feel 
the  necessity  to  make  such  treatment  more  vigorous;  it  may  be 
that  under  such  circumstances  we  will  find  the  local  or  general 
abstraction  of  blood  an  absolute  necessity,  while  derivation,  by 
counter-irritation,  will  commend  itself  as  all-important. 

In  these  cases  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  by  the  prac- 
titioner, that,  conjoined  with  the  original  cause  of  inflammation, 
some  other  may  exist;  thus,  a  malarial  influence  may  have  been 
lying  in  abeyance,  and  needed  but  the  depression,  the  result  of  the 
dental  trouble,  to  allow  of  its  asserting  itself;  or  some  half-corrected 
tendency  to  congestion  is,  by  the  excitation,  entirely  undone.  Such 
associations  are  constantly  to  be  considered  if  treatment  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful. This  excitation  of  morbid  action  is  well  demonstrated  in 
the  association,  with  dentition,  of  diarrhoea  and  the  cutaneous  erup- 
tions ;  while  the  treatment,  wherever  the  secondary  irritation  shall 
exhibit  itself,  is  recognized  to  have  a  common  character. 

3.  Diarrhoea, — The  alimentary  mucous  membrane  being  con- 
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linoouft  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  it  will  He  at  once  recognized 

tJiat  tt  lucttlized  iuHanimatioii  could  render  irritable  the  whohi  tract. 

^l\  ifl  thus  that  diarrhoea,  or,  indeed,  more  commonly  all  the  symp- 

i*ims  of  cholera  infRntum,  a:?soeiate  with  diSieull  tooth  eruption,  and 

[it  ig  tbu8  that  to  cure  a  diarrhtsa  or  an  attack  of  eholi'ra  iufautum 

r«  have  so  frequently  only  to  cut  down  upon  a  certain  confined 

*th  or  teeth.     I  am  led,  however,  to  infer  that  it  is  quite  too 

•common  a  praetice,  during  the  period  of  dentitinn,  to  ascribe  to  this 

[procesfi  not  only  every  diarrhoea,  but  the  numlwrless  other  functional 

igtilarities  which  may  happen  to  occur  at  euch  period.     Diar- 

'hcea.  or  this  combined  with  vomiting,  has  many  causes  external  to 

Iho  influences  of  tooth  eru]>tiou. 

The  stomach  of  an  infant  may  be  likened  to  an  enlarged  portion 
rof  a  ci*namon  tube,  and  not  only  thi.s,  but  it  is  a  vertical  or  almost 
▼crtieal  tube;  hone*'  a  child  overfed  needs  only  to  be  inverted  to 
have  the  milk  run  from  the  orifice  of  the  tube. 
Again,  tbo  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  of  an  infant  is 

I  tender  and  suHceptible ;  excess  of  food,  or  fot>d  not  easy  of  digestion, 
irritalen  thifl  membrane,  and,  by  the  relationship  of  tissue,  excites  to 
actioQ  the  middle  coat  of  the  tube,  yielding  discharge  or  diarrhcea. 
Crapniotis  diarrhoea  may  thus  be  somewhat  continuous,  for  the  rea- 
wm  that,  unassisted,  the  contractions  may  fail  to  relieve  the  canal 
of  the  source  of  offense,  and  thus  their  continued  efforts  keep  up 
thft  continued  diKeharges.     Worms  irritating  the  canal  are  not  the 
infrequent  cause  of  diarrhoea.     In  hot  weather  we  generally  have 
an  increase  in  diarrhcaa  cases;  and  not  only  is  the  irritation  thus 
bduced  not  limited  to  the  intestinal  tract  proper,  but  tbo  liver  as 
nittrkcdly  sympathizcB;    hence  the  frequency  in  these  months  of 
[Cboleru  infantum,  the  excess  of  bile  being  thrown  both  ways.     En- 
UTitis,  from  follicular  ulceration  in  typhoid  conditions,  may  induce 
keep  up  a  diarrhcea  in  a  child  as  it  does  in  an  adult.     Tabes 
iterica  is  a  cause  of  diarrhcea  in  the  scrofulous  infant.  Syphilis 
ulcerate  and  irritate  the  intestinal  tract,  just  as  we  so  frequently 
such  irritation  in  the  mouth.     These  allusions  are  sufficient  to 
rt-mind  us  that  diarrhcea  is  not  a  disease  but  only  a  symptom,  and 
lliBt,  whether  occurring  in  the  deutitlonal  or  any  other  period,  it 
may  have,  as  it«  provocative,  a  great  variety  of  sources  or  lesions. 
When  a  diarrhoea  depends  on  a  dental  orip:in  it  is,  perhaps,  always 
»  condition   of  vascular  perversion,   and   is  entirely  direct  in   its 
Diture;  the  erupting  tooth  or  teeth  inflames  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  rooutb,  and,  by  the  continuity  of  tissue,  the  irritability  ex- 
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pends  itself  over  the  intestinal  portion  of  the  structure.  It  is  well 
to  say  that  in  diarrhoea  of  this  character  there  is  much  or  little 
mucin,  according  to  the  state  of  the  infiammation,  and  much  casting 
off  of  epithelial  scales ;  but  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  diagnostic 
in  such  phenomena,  because  of  not  being  peculiar  to  a  particular 
form  or  character  of  inflammation.  We  are  to  look  at  the  mouth, 
and  we  are  to  look  at  the  throat ;  if  there  is  a  local  condition  of 
irritation  aud  inflammation,  and  if  the  vascular  derangement  ex- 
tends as  far  as  we  can  follow  it,  wc  have  reasonable  grounds  for 
inferring  that  in  the  teeth  resides  the  origin  of  the  trouble,  particu- 
larly if,  having  examined  the  system  at  large,  we  fail  in  discovering 
other  lesions.  I  desire  not,  however,  to  be  understood  as  asserting 
that  it  is  only  in  this  way  we  have  dental  diarrhceaj  for  I  too  well 
know  there  is  another  way,  and  that  is  through  the  second  of  the 
legs  of  Bichat's  tripod.  I  very  well  know  that  there  is  an  inflo- 
enccd  innervation,  and  that  if  the  bowels  of  an  infant  are  weaker 
than  its  lungs  or  its  brain,  that  deranged  innervation  will  there  ex* 
pcnd  itself.  I  have  seen  the  diarrhoea  of  such  deranged  innervation 
relieved  almost  instantly  by  an  incision  into  a  tooth-cyst,  and  yet 
there  was  no  redness,  no  swelling,  or  other  evidences  of  local  ex-, 
citability.  These  cases  are,  however,  rare,  and  have  their  analogues 
in  the  reflex  spinal  irritations.  The  diagnosis  must  necessarily  be 
somewhat  differential  in  character ;  yet,  where  a  case  is  at  all  ob- 
scure and  the  circumstances  urgent,  it  is  commendable  practice  to 
make  incisions  over  the  positions  of  teeth  whose  periods  of  eruption 
correspond  most  nearly  with  the  time  of  operation. 

It  is  very  well,  however,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  remember  that 
a  mucous  membrane  may  be  inflamed,  in  varying  localities,  without 
having  intermediate  sanguineous  disturbance.  Thus  a  stomatitis 
and  an  enteritis  might  be  present  at  the  same  moment;  the  one  de- 
pending on  local  dental  disturbance,  the  other  upon  a  cause  or 
causes  of  entirely  dissimilar  nature.  Now  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
having  associative  diarrhoea,  it  will  plainly  enough  be  seen  that 
any  treatment  directed  to  the  stomatitis  would  not  (except  as  a 
similarity  in  practice  might  pertain  to  both  troubles)  affect  the 
enteritis.  To  recognize  these  cases,  antecedent  conditions  must  be 
inquired  into.  Colds  or  atmospheric  vicissitudes  will,  most  fre- 
quently perhaps,  be  found  an  explanation  of  the  disturbances.  The 
cutaneous  circulation,  as  a  result  of  some  inad  vised  exposure,  has 
1>een  depressed,  and  thus  the  enteritis  baa  been  forced  upon  a  part 
having  the  least  ability  to  resist  the  inroUing  wave.     In  some  in- 
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&ots,  restlees  and  nervous  in  their  natures,  a  predisposition  to  enteric 
irritation  or  inflammation  seems  to  be  inborn ;  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance reacts  in  this  way.  It  may  not  be  that  diarrhea  is  the  result, 
but  the  irritation  exhibits  itself  in  some  evident  way. 

The  milk  of  a  nurse  is  occasionally  the  source  of  a  diarrhcea. 
Infusoria  and  crystalline  substances  will  be  found  frequently,  on  ex- 
amination, in  such  milk.  Here  a  cure  would  only  be  obtained  by  a 
change  from  such  diet  to  one  which  would  be  healthy  or  normal, — 
good  cow's  milk,  diluted  or  pure,  according  to  the  age  of  the  infant, 
being  the  best  substitute.  Other  causes  of  diarrhoea,  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  a  supposed  but  doubtful  dental  source, 
are  debility;  hepatic  derangements,  interfering  with  the  venous  cir- 
culation ;  an  increased  peristaltic  motion  through  mental  emotions, 
as  anger  or  fright;  a  rheumatic  or  scrofulous  diathesis;  malarial 
influence,  etc. 

Diarrhoda  from  dental  irritation,  if  inflammatory  by  the  continuity 
of  relationship  in  the  membrane,  generally  demands  the  lancet  alone 
for  its  cure;  the  operator  should  free  the  advancing  tooth  or  teeth. 
It  however,  on  the  removal  of  such  cause,  the  effect  does  not  sub- 
side, the  invoked  and  persistent  irritability  is  to  be  treated  on  such 
principles  as  commend  themselves.  Sweet  oil  and  paregoric  I  have 
found  act  very  happily.  To  each  teaspoonful  of  the  oil  add  from 
five  to  twenty  drops  of  the  opiate,  according  to  the  age  of  the  little 
patient.  Heating  applications  to  the  abdomen  are  most  useful ;  for 
example,  a  poultice  made  as  follows : 

Flour,  S^s; 
Mustard,  3i ; 
Ginger,  3ij ; 
Black  pepper,  ^sb. 
Mix  these  together  with  a  little  vinegar,  and  keep  to  the  skin  until 
it  is  well  reddened.    It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  blister  the  surface. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  more  comfortable  mode  of  treatment,  is  to 
give  email  doses  of  Dover's  powder,  or,  what  I  prefer,  the  liq.  potasss 
citratis,  in  conjunction  with  minute  doses  of  tartar  emetic. 

B.— Spts.  sath.  nit.  Sss  ; 

Liq.  potasssB  citrat.  SU  ; 
Ant  et  potass,  tart.  gr.  ^.    M. 
Give  in  ten-  to  fifteen-drop  doses  each  two  hours. 

If  the  inflammation  has  anything  of  a  sluggish  or  passive  char- 
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acter,  the  spts.  Mindereri  will  act  happily.     Half  teaspoonAil  doses 
each  two  or  three  hours  to  be  given. 

Diarrhcea  from  dental  irritation,  not  infiammatory  in  character,  is 
to  be  treated  in  consideration  of  its  nervous  relation ;  and  just  here 
is  a  condition  in  which  the  bromide  of  potassium  acts  most  satis- 
factorily. It  may  be  given  in  five-grain  doses,  dissolved  in  water; 
or,  if  the  practitioner  does  not  like  to  commence  in  the  infant  with 
such  a  dose,  he  may  try  if  less  will  answer  bis  purpose,  and  in- 
crease pro  re  nat*.  Less  than  five  grains,  however,  I  do  not  think 
will  do  much  good,  unless,  indeed,  the  child  is  very  young.  Spts. 
Mindereri,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and  the  camphorated  tincture  of 
opium  also  act  most  satisfactorily  in  these  cases.  They  may  be 
given  in  such  proportions  as  indicated.  An  ordinary  prescription 
would  be  about  the  following : 

B. — Spts.  Mindereri,  ^g; 
Spts.  seth.  nit.  ^ss ; 
Tinct.  opii  camph.  Sij-    M. 
Sig.  Twenty-five  drops  each  two  to  four  hours. 

The  following  combination  is  a  valuable  one,  when  other  sources 
of  irritation,  not  perhaps  thoroughly  appreciated,  exist  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  dental  trouble: 

B. — Hydrarg.  chl.  mite,  gr.  ij; 
Pulv.  opii, 

Pulv.  ipecac,  aa  gr.  i ; 
Mag.  carb.  gr.  xii.     M. 
Ft  chart.  No.  xii. 
Sig.  Dissolve,  or  mix  with  any  convenient  vehicle,  one  of  these 
powders,  and  administer  after  each  operation,  if  profuse,  or  othe^ 
wise  each  two,  three,  four,  or  five  hours,  according  to  judgment. 

4.  Spasms. — To  appreciate  the  cause  and  condition  of  spasms  and 
convulsions  in  early  childhood,  whether  influenced  or  not  by  the 
excitement  of  dentition,  one  has  but  to  consider  the  restless  mobility 
of  the  cercbro-spinal  system  at  such  age.  If,  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  we  examine  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  are  struck 
with  its  development  when  compared  with  the  similar  substance  in 
the  cerebral  portion  of  the  encephalic  mass.  To  express  ourselves 
differently,  the  ganglion  of  excito-motor  or  reflex  action  we  find  to 
be  much  in  excess  in  its  development,  and  not  only  so,  but  sensitive 
and  susceptible,  as  its  offices  are  concerned,  to  the  last  degree, — a 
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^Butt  most  likely  of  the  nocessity  for  the  motion  of  g^o^\'tb  and 
Fvt'lo(>tut'nt  existing  iu  the  members  of  a  child;  such  a  dystcm 
ij  l*e  foDipiired  to  a  tcnaoly  strung  instrument,  responding  to  the 
ightest  t^>uch. 

The  difference  between  a  regular  and  irregular  motion  is  the  dif- 
ice  iK'lween  an  ability  or  disability  of  the  cerebellar  griiy  matter 
perform  its  functions  of  co-ordination;  the  difft*rence  between  a 
rdinutiHl  and  an  irregnlar  motion  is  the  difference  of  Kpasni,  and 
carry  it  to  the  disability  of  the  cerebral  mass  to  indnonco,  it 
the  difference  of  convulsion. 

Spo^m,  then,  may  be  defined  to  be  irritation,  direct  or  indirect,  of 
Ic  gpinat  cord  or  its  terminal  outshoots  or  nerves.  This  founda- 
mal  principle  appreciated,  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
nut  at  all  difficult.  Very  true  it  is,  that  there  may  be  eaunes  of 
letnrbanoe  that  wc  cannot  discover ;  but  the  results,  and  the  mean- 
them,  are  not  thereby  rendered  any  the  less  obscure :  it  would 
ly  the  cure  that  would  be  delayed  or  denied. 
We  are  prepared,  then,  to  recognize  in  what  way  dental  evolution 
mso  of  spasm :  it  is  prcctsoly  as  it  is  a  cause  of  diarrhcea,  as  it 
lusc  of  fever ;  but  the  reflected  irritation  in  the  latter  case 
Epeods  itself  on  the  muscular  system  rather  than  upon  the  mucous 
vascular.  The  care  or  the  mode  of  cure  suggosts  itself:  first, 
re  are  tu  removu  the  condition  of  irritation ;  second,  if  the  parts  do 
n  qnickly  soothe  and  quiet  themselves,  we  are  to  help  them.  To 
the  first  indication  we  simply  lanco  the  gums.  I  do  not  think 
^t  in  these  cases  wo  are  to  l»e  influenced  too  entirely  by  local 
Hatious  of  congestion — cut  freely  down  upon  teeth  whose 
Is  of  eruption  suggest  them  as  l)eing  the  source  of  offense. 
Ee  a  pledget  of  co'.ton,  and,  saturating  it  with  solution  of  mor- 
lia,  thrust  it,  by  meuns  of  some  delicate  instrument,  into  the  cut 
>u  have  made.  This  is  quite  equal  to  the  more  fashionable  subcu- 
itts  injection,  and  tends  to  soothe  and  quiet  the  disturbed  nerve 
lUment-s.  If  yet  the  spasms  should  persist,  some  general  effect  on 
ibe  nervous  system  at  large  must  be  secured.  Tiiictuiv  of  valerian 
id  gentiaa  in  equal  parts,  given  in  ten-drop  doses,  repeated  pro  re 
w^ill  sometimes  act  most  satisfactorily.  If  this  should  not 
lawCT,  the  bromide  of  potassium  may  be  employed.  The  bromide, 
tnlbarides,  and  camphor,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Chamliers  in 
likpsy,  constitute  an  admirable  combination. 
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B. — Potass,  brom.  gr.  iij ; 
Tinct  cantharid.  g1.t  iij ; 
Mist,  camphoree,  gtt  x.     M. 
Sig.  Give  this  in  a  little  water  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

If,  after  proper  trial  of  the  above — say  a  few  days — the  irritability 
fails  to  be  subdued,  the  inference  will  be  that  our  diagnosis  has 
been  a  mistake,  and  that  dentition  is  not  wholly,  at  least,  in  fault 

At  this  point  we  see  the  necessity  of  glancing  at  other  caases 
of  irritation  which  may  exist.  Many  children  incline  to  nervous 
derangements  from  anaemia;  this  we  know  to  be  a  quite  common 
cause  of  such  derangements.  An  anemic  condition  might  not 
of  itself,  in  a  special  case,  induce  spasm,  but  assisted  by  conjunc- 
tion with  a  second  irritant,  the  two  together  could  excite  to  the 
condition ;  and  one  removed,  the  other  could  very  well  resist  a  cura- 
tive agent.  A  glance  here  shows  us  why  the  sedative  has  not 
effected  the  euro;  let  us  add  iron  to  our  prescription,  and  a  very  few 
more  days  will  give  us  a  different  result.  Perhaps,  on  the  contrary, 
the  condition  of  a  child  is  just  the  reverse ;  instead  of  being  anemic 
it  is  plethoric.  Give  to  this  child  repeated  doses  of  some  suitable 
saline  mixture,  and  conjoin  with  the  potassium  quarter-grain  doses 
of  calomel ;  or,  if  you  do  not  wish  thus  to  medicate,  starve  it  for 
a  few  days,  give  it  nothing  but  the  breast,  and  this  only  in  the 
daytime;  or,  if  the  period  is  that  of  second  dentition,  deprive  it 
of  all  but  vegetable  food,  with  water  for  drink ;  a  cure  would  most 
likely  follow  such  treatment.  Lack  of  good,  fresh,  pure  air,  un- 
wholesome food,  deficient  or  improper  clothing,  sleeping  with  de- 
bilitated persons,  the  milk  of  the  nurse,  articles  of  food  not  easy  of 
digestion,  hepatic  derangements,  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
influences  passed  from  mother  to  infant,  and  numberless  similar 
conditions,  are  exciting  and  predisposing  causes  of  spasm  and  con- 
vulsions ;  and  all  demand,  in  every  case,  their  share  of  consideration, 
if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  treatment. 

Spasm  resulting  from  the  congestion  of  nerve  centers,  however 
induced,  is  not  unfrequently  tonic  in  its  character;  the  child  may 
lose  all  consciousness;  it  passes  into  the  state  that  we  call  con- 
vulsion. In  these  cases  results  must  be  obtained  immediately;  we 
must  relieve  the  overburdened  part.  How  ?  By  derivation.  Try 
first  a  hot  foot-bath ;  let  it  be  as  hot  as  the  skin  will  bear  it.  Inclose 
the  steam  of  the  water  so  that  it  shall  envelop  all  of  the  child  but 
its  head ;  compel  it,  if  possible,  to  take  teaspoonful  doses  of  the  spirits 
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Min4ierori.  The  stonm,  or  the  steftin  and  mixtaro  in  conjnnction, 
vill  *i>on  compol  profuMO  porspiratiun,  and  thus  secure  a  double  vlc- 
rivation.  Such  trealiiu-nt  will,  ruoKt  likely,  relieve  the  eongiisted 
part;  at  least  it  has  generally  proved  most  relialilo  in  my  hands.  If 
it  ^bouhl  not  aujiwer  the  intention,  then  a  vein  may  Ix;  opened*  or 
leeches  may  \n*  applit^d.  The  opening  of  a  vein  in  such  cases  I 
have  never  had  oeeariion  to  resort  to,  Imt  it  is  good  practice,  nnd 
Is  rwoninnnndcd  hy  the  l)est  writers.  The  pediluvia  and  deriva^ 
tioD  by  perspiration,  I  think,  however,  will  he  found  reliable. 
If,  aftor  conseiuusness  is  restored,  the  pulae  continues  rajtid,  with 
fullnet^,  give  oni»-drop  doses  of  the  tinct.  verat.  vir,,  or  relni  the 
»y»tem  generally  by  dosee  of  tinct.  lobelia  or  ipecacuanha.  Ten 
drops  of  either  of  these  inedicineH  will  very  well  answer  the  pur- 
pose. Keep  the  child  now  cool,  and  guard  against  every  source  of 
diHromfort. 

Pawiive  conireHtions  nre  fionictinies  a  cause  of  infentile  spasms; 
ibfse  are  not  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  acute  or  active  con- 
dltioDB.  the  languor  and  sluggishness  markedly  contrasting  with 
the  torpidity  and  fullness.  Again,  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
ftciivf^  condition  in  its  results,  these  being  not  immediate,  but 
Rkediale.  Pasi*ive  congestions  depend  on  some  olistruction  in  the 
circulatory  ttppuriitus,  and  are,  perhaps,  more  frequently  associated 
with  the  chylopoi'tic  than  with  any  other  system.  Stagnations 
(iccur  as  a  resalt  of  some  interference  with  the  respiratory  office,  or 
liirr  may  l>fc  the  result  of  the  action  of  some  directly  sedative  poison. 
WhiTPvcr,  and  however  they  exist,  they  ore  to  be  removed,  if  pos- 
jeetiog  and  combating  the  cause,  which,  of  course,  is  the 
nphy  of  cure. 
•*  In  cases  of  pure  irritation,"  saya  Dr.  Wood,  "besides  removing 
iBe,  it  is  proper  to  diminish  the  nervous  susceptibility  and  to 
tike  cerebral  irritation  by  diffusing  the  cxciti'mcnt  over  the 
To  meet  the  first  indication,  narcotics  may  be  em- 
'and  none  is  more  efficacious  than  opium,  which,  to  di- 
loish  its  stimulant  influence,  may  be  combined  in  some  instances 
ith  Ipecacuanha.  Hyoscyanius,  lactucarium,  or  conium  may  be 
ibstiliitod,  if  on  any  account  thought  preferable.  But  before  re- 
log  to  these  remedies,  the  practitioner  muat  be  very  sure  of  his 
luds.  He  must  be  ijuite  convince<i  that  it  is  nervous  irritation, 
not  active  cimgestion  of  the  brain,  that  h«  has  to  encounter. 
second  indication,  above  alluded  to,  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  antispas- 
tics,  adiuiaistered  by  the  mouth,  the  rectum,  or  the  skin,  and  by 
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the  use  of  tonics,  of  which  the  metallics  are  deemed  most  efficient 
Of  these  the  oxide  of  zinc  has  perhaps  enjoyed  most  reputation, 
though  the  chalybeatcs  should  be  preferred  in  anemic  cases.  Should 
the  digestion  be  impaired,  and  the  system  at  large  feeble,  the  simple 
bittQrs  or  quinia  might  be  preferable  to  the  metallic  tonics.  These 
remedies  may  often  bo  combined  in  the  same  prescription.  Thus, 
opium  or  hyoscyamus,  assafctida,  and  either  oxide  of  zinc,  carbonate 
of  iron,  sulphate  of  quinia,  or  extract  of  gentian  or  quassia,  may 
very  properly  go  together.  The  cold  or  shower-bath,  cautiously 
used,  may  also  serve  to  strengthen  the  nervous  system.  Fresh  air 
and  nutritious  diet  of  easy  digestion  are  important.  Any  derange- 
ment in  the  hepatic  secretions  should  be  carefully  observed,  and 
treated  with  minute  doses  of  calomel,  blue  pill,  or  mercury  with 
chalk.  When  the  disease  depends  on  intestinal  spasm,  great  ad- 
vantage will  often  accrue  from  the  use  of  laudanum,  with  assafetida 
or  spirits  of  ammonia  by  the  mouth,  the  injection  of  musk  into  the 
rectum,  the  application  of  a  mustard  cataplasm,  or  blister  over  the 
abdomen ;  and  if,  as  often  happens,  the  bowels  are  distended  with 
flatus,  from  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  into  the  colon,  and  draw- 
ing off  the  air  by  means  of  a  syringe.  Should  the  disappearance  of 
an  eruption  have  preceded  the  convulsions,  efforts  should  be  made 
to  restore  it  by  friction  with  croton  oil  or  other  active  irritant  In 
urgent  cases  a  blister  might  be  produced,  by  means  of  a  strong 
solution  of  ammonia,  on  the  surface  previously  affected. 

"  In  fk'equently  recurring  convulsions,  resisting  other  measures, 
and  threatening  life,  the  practitioner  would  be  justified  in  resorting 
to  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  which  will  often  quickly  quiet  the 
spasms;  and  if  reapplied  with  each  return,  may  obviate  the  danger 
until  the  tendency  is  past.  It  has  the  advantage,  moreover,  over 
other  narcotics,  of  not  congesting  the  cerebral  centers,  though  the 
danger  of  fatal  prostration  from  its  use  must  not  be  forgotten. 

"  Even  when  asphyxia  or  apparent  death  may  have  resulted  from 
the  convulsions,  hope  should  not  be  abandoned;  but  efforts  should 
be  made  by  artificial  respiration  to  restore  the  functions  of  the  lungs, 
and  consequently  that  of  the  heart." 

Finally,  on  this  subject,  I  may  direct  attention  to  the  connection 
between  the  troubles  we  are  considering  and  the  predispositions  of 
an  hereditary  nature,  so  often  found  in  association.  When  these 
deteriorative  conditions  exist,  it  is  a  necessity  for  success  in  treat- 
ment that  we  consider  and  combat  them. 

5.  Eruptions. — That  the  skin  of  childhood  should  be  the  subject 
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of  irriUtire  changes  ia  certainly  only  what  is  to  be  oxjux'ted,  and 
thftt  rHriationa  in  condition  do  mo^t  frequently  occur  is  as  true  as 
(bat  they  are  thus  expect<»d. 

Certain  gt-neral  considerations  of  the  subject  give  us,  I  think,  the 
ke^-uotc.  Thuft,  in  the  beginning,  a  momentary  thought  directed 
Uj  tJw»  great  change  which  must  result  in  the  passage  from  intrar  to 
'■xtra-iit<;rine  life,  would  naturally  lead  to  the  anticipation  of  a 
r:i;;iiifous  byperemic  condition  at  once  to  l>e  developed.  In  intro- 
iir»  rinc  life  we  not  only  have  the  delicate  and  susceptible  skin  Inbri- 
<'/iud  with  the  soft,  bland  smegma,  but  pressure  on  any  and  every 
\n\z\  is  jealously  guarded  againat  by  the  surrounding  amniotic  fluid. 
A  single  minute,  frequently,  and  the  most  irritative  changes  occur: 
the  wjitt<rs  pass  away,  the  uterus  crowds  and  passes  upon  every 
part  of  the  child,  while  the  outside  world,  still  less  considerate,  re- 
ceives it  on  its  birth,  its  atmosphere  slimuluting  and  irritating,  its 
rough  points  jagging  and  abrading,  while  unnecessary,  and  too  fro- 
queutly  ilKadvit^ed,  appliances  and  applications  add  to  the  common 
difti'omfort. 

Cutaneous  hypertemia — erythema,  as  it  is  generally  caUod — is  a 
rbild's  primary  skin  trouble.  Such  an  erythema  is  certainly  nothing 
iDure  nor  less  than  the  variegated  bl^^h  of  an  overstimuluted  circula- 
tion. Perhaps  if  the  smegma  were  left  undisturbed  for  a  few  hours, 
ja&t  %t>  nature  smeared  it  over  the  body,  or  until  the  skin  had  be- 
COBM*  somewhat  accustomed  to  its  new  atmosphere,  such  hyperajmia 
would  be  avoided ;  but  as  such  excitability  seems  to  do  no  im- 
mediate barm  to  the  child,  neither  nurse  nor  mother,  I  imagine, 
would  bu  found  satisfied  with  such  an  arrangement.  But  docs  this 
hypi-remia  do  no  harm  ?  Does  it  not  provoke  an  excitability  in  the 
»kio  which  would  be  better  absent  ?  Certainly  children  are  most 
»u»eepiible  to  cutaneous  impressions,  as  witnessed  not  only  in  colds 
»o  easily  taken,  but  by  the  variety  of  local  manifestations,  to  the 
relief  of  which  the  practitioner  is  so  frequently  called.  Dental  irri- 
taUons  pertain  to  these  troubles  only  as  they  act  as  excitants  to 
tJM  pre-existing  predisposition,  or  as  they  keep  up  an  excitability 
lich  overmasters  the  corrective  force  natural  to  the  vis  vitie. 
Bypeni*fiiia  running  into  an  excess  is  inflammation.  Inflanima- 
tn  of  the  skin  finds  a  primary  expression  in  the  term  dermatitis, 
dermatitis  has  secondary  signification,  as  it  presents  peculiarities 
leo'J  us  to  look  for  reasons  for  such  expressions  Thus,  one 
ition  in  the  skin  is  a  simple  sthenic  increased  vascularity, 
ig  the  phenomena  of  redness,  beat,  pain,  and  swelling.    A 
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second  is  not  regular  and  honest  in  its  expressions,  bnt  throws  out 
claw-like  e3q)ansions,  and  looks  dusky  and  threatening,  throwing  to 
the  surface,  here  and  there,  blebs  of  serum.  We  distingaish  this 
second  from  the  first  by  the  subterm  erysipelas,  or  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation. Then  we  have  an  inflammation  which  presents  the 
peculiarity  of  studding  the  face  of  the  skin  with  pustules,  and  this 
derangement  we  distinguish  by  the  term  pustule  or  pustular  inflam- 
mation. Another  form  which  covers  the  inflamed  surface  with 
vesicles;  another  which  throws  out  groups  of  nodules — papular; 
another  which  circumscribes  its  redness  to  patches — rashes;  an- 
other which  presents  raised  or  elevated  patches — urticaria,  etc.  All 
having  alike  the  primary  signification  of  a  perverted  circulation,  but 
differing  in  presenting  each  distinctive  phenomena,  which  mark  dif- 
ferences in  local  or  constitutional  circumstances. 

That  dental  irritation  develops  or  creates  the  distinctive  features 
in  a  skin  disease  is  sheer  nonsense.  All  that  such  irritation  can 
have  to  do  with  the  matter  is  that  it  exhausts  the  system,  just  aa 
any  pain  exhausts  and  tires  us,  and  reduces,  as  remarked,  the 
ability  of  the  vital  force  to  guard  or  protect  itself  against  an  enemy 
or  enemies  in  waiting  at  the  threshold.  It  does  not  make  the 
enemy,  it  only  lets  him  in  by  weakening  the  bars. 

That  a  skin  disease  is  thus  introduced,  and  continued  in  an  ability 
to  resist  applied  medication,  is  true  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt; 
and  it  is  for  such  a  reason  t^at  the  consideration  of  dental  irritation, 
in  connection  with  infantile  skin  diseases,  is  most  important ;  and 
yet  this  study,  as  the  evolution  of  the  teeth  are  concerned,  differs  in 
no  wise  from  its  study  in  relation  to  stomatitis,  diarrhoea,  or  spasm,  as 
certainly  any  intelligent  mind  must  at  once  appreciate.  It  does  differ, 
however,  as  far  as  a  collateral  treatment  is  concerned,  and  such  treat- 
ment implies  the  study  of  skin  diseases,  as  in  works  on  dermatology 
the  subject  is  presented.  It  comes  within  our  province  here,  however, 
simply  to  state  some  generalizations  in  such  a  direction, — an  idea,  if 
the  reader  pleases,  as  to  the  mode  which  such  an  investigation  might 
be  entered  upon  to  compel  it  more  readily  to  yield  to  us  its  secrets. 

A  thousand  complex  scientific  terms  would  scarcely  exhaust  the 
vocabulary  of  the  dermatologist  of  the  signification  he  has  for  the 
varieties  and  modifications  of  pathological  skin  phases.  These 
thousands  of  conditions,  however,  are  found  to  revolve  around  eight 
centers,  as  radii  from  a  star.  The  center  of  each  is  the  nucleus  or 
pith  of  the  divisions,  and  the  subdivisions  are  but  radii  of  the  com> 
mon  substance. 
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All  skin  diseases  belong  to  one  of  eight  orders : 
1st.  Pimples. 
2d.  Scales. 
3d.  Rashes. 
4th.  Bullse. 
5th.  Pastulcs. 
6th.  Vesicles. 
7th.  Tubercles. 
8tL  Spots. 

1.  Pimples — Papulae, — Small  and  pointed  elevations  of  the  cuticle, 
with  an  inflamed  base — verj  seldom  containing  fluid,  seldom  suj)- 
purating,  and  commonly  resolving  as  scurf. 

Three  primary  divisions  of  papules  are  made:  strophulus,  lichen, 
wd  prurigo. 
Secondary  divisions. — Strophulus  intertunctus. 

S.  albidus,  S.  confertus,  S.  volaticus,  S.  candidus. 

Lichen  simplex,  L.  pilaris,  L.  circumscriptus. 

L.  agrius,  L.  lividus,  L.  tropicus. 

Prurigo  mitis,  P.  formicans,  P.  senilis. 

P.  pudendi  muliebris. 

2.  Scales — Scaly  Diseases — Squamse. — Scales  or  lamina  form 
Qpon  the  skin.  Scales  are  of  various  forms.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
pityriasis,  resembling  a  scurf;  in  other  cases,  as  in  ichthyosis,  being 
l>road  and  flattened,  and  bearing  likeness  to  fish  scales.  To  mark 
the  various  prominent  differences,  four  varieties  are  enumerated : 
Pwriaais,  Lepra,  Pityriasis,  Ichthyosis. 

SMlivi^ions. — Lepra  vulgaris,  L.  alphoides,  L.  nigricans. 
Psoriasis  guttata,  P.  diffusa,  P.  gyrata. 
P.  inveterata. 

Pityriasis  capitis,  P.  rubra,  P.  versicolor,  P.  nigra. 
Ichthyosis  simplex,  I.  cornea. 
3  Bashes — Exanthemata. — Irregular,  variously  figured  patches, 
ippearing  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  leaving  interstices  of  a 
oatural  color,  and  terminating  in  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle.  The 
designation  is  generally  limited  to  efflorescences,  originating  in  fevers, 
u  for  example  measles  and  scarlet  fever. 

Bateman,  however,  includes,  and  perhaps  more  philosophically, 
Erythema,  Urticaria,  and  Purpura  in  the  division. 

The  first  division  is,  then,  according  to  Bateman,  Rubeola,  Scarla- 
tina, Urticaria,  Purpura,  Erythema. 
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Subdivisions. — Rubeola  vulgaris,  Scarlatina  simplex. 

S.  anginosa,  S.  maligna,  Urticaria  febrilis,  IT.  evanida. 

U.  persistans,  U.  conferta,  U.  subcutanea. 

XJ.  tuberosa,  Purpura  simplex,  P.  hasmorrhagica. 

P.  urticans,  P.  senilis,  P.  contagiosa,  Erythema  leva. 

E.  papulatura,  E.  tuberculatum,  E.  nodosum, 

4.  Bullae, — A  condition  in  which  effusion  occurs  on  the  true  skin, 
separating  the  cuticle  in  the  form  of  blebs  or  blisters.  An  effusioD 
developed  by  a  blister  comes  justly  in  its  consideration  under  this 
head,  for  it  is  surely  not  less  a  bleb  that  have  produced  it — ^the  dif- 
ference between  such  a  bleb  and  one  produced  by  an  erysipelatous 
inflammation  is  that  one  has  strictly  a  local  signification,  while  the 
second  is  a  systemic  condition.  Blebs  or  bullae  have  three  primary 
classifications:  Erysipelas,  Pemphigus,  Pompholyx. 

The  subdivisions  are  into  Erysipelas  phlegmonodes,  E.  oedema- 
todes,  E.  gangreenosum,  E.  erraticum,  Pompholyx  benignus,  P.dina- 
turus,  P.  solitarius. 

5.  Pustules — Pustulee. — An  inflammation  of  the  skin,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  purulent  matter,  which  accommodates  itself  by 
throw^ing  up  little  circumscribed  tumors.  Whether  one  or  many  of 
these  pustules  rise  on  a  common  inflamed  base  depends  on  the 
fundamental  or  exciting  cause ;  and  because  the  conditions  which 
produce  pustular  inflammation  vary,  so  have  we  various  names  by 
which  to  distinguish  and  appreciate  these  causes.  Five  primary 
pustular  inflammations  exist :  Impetigo,  Porrigo,  Ecthyma,  Variola, 
Scabies. 

The  subdivisions  are  numerous,  depending  on  peculiarity  of  fea- 
tures. Impetigo  figurata,  I.  sparsa,  I.  crysipelatodes,  I.  scabida,  L 
rodens,  Porrigo  larvalis,  P.  furfurans,  P.  lupinosa,  P.  scutulata,  P. 
dccalvans,  P.  favosa.  Ecthyma  vulgare,  E.  luridum,  E.  cachecticum, 
Variola,  Scabies  papuliformes,  S.  lymphatica,  S.  purulcnta,  S. 
cachectica. 

6.  Vesicttlee — Vesicles. — Vesicles  differ  from  pustules  in  con- 
taining lymph — they  look  like  little  w^ater  pimples,  although  it  is 
very  frequently  the  case  that  the  contained  lymph  is  quite  opaque: 
the  end  of  a  vesicle  is  by  scurf  or  scab.  There  are  seven  primary 
varieties:  Varicella,  Vaccinia,  Herpes,  Rupia,  Miliaria,  Eczema, 
Aphtha. 

The  subdivisions  are  Varicella  lenticulus,  V.  conoidsa,  V.  globate, 
Herpes  phlyctaenodes,  H.  zoster,  H.  circinatus,  H.  labialis,  H.  pwe- 
putialis,   H.  iris,  Rupia  simplex,   R.   prominens,   B.  escharotica, 
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Eczema  solare,  E.  impetiginodGS^  E.  rubrum,  Aphtha  lactantium,  A. 
ftctaltonim,  A.  anginosa. 

7.  Txihercula — Tubercles. — These  are  small,  hard,  circumscribed 
tumors — they  may  be  fixed  in  a  state  of  integrity,  or  they  may  be 
degenerative.  There  are  eight  kinds  of  these  tumors — or,  to  express 
it  differently,  there  are  eight  distinctive  differences:  Phyma,  Ver- 
ruca, MoUuscum,  Vitiligo,  Acne,  Sycosis,  Lupus,  Elephantiasis, 
Framboesia. 

Among  these,  subdivisions  seem  only  necessary  with  acne  and 
sjcosis.  Thus,  there  are  three  peculiarities  in  acne,  which  are 
marked  by  the  terms  Simplex,  Indurata,  Rosacea.  In  sycosis, 
Srcosis  menti,  and  S.  capillitii,  designating  the  location  of  the 
tnbercnles. 

8.  Macula — Spot — Mother-Mark — Freckles  or  Ephelis — Nsevus. 

These  eight  classifications,  after  Bateman,  with  his  subdivisions, 
make  out  of  skin  diseases  all  that  they  deserve.  It  is  for  the  student 
to  comprehend  the  primary  divisions,  as  their  pathological  differ- 
ences are  concerned ;  the  radii,  or  subdivisions,  will  be  found  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Without  an  understanding  of  the  general  sub- 
ject one  could  scarcely  expect  to  appreciate  any  accidental  or  positive 
dental  relations.  The  subdivisions  will  be  remarked,  on  examina- 
tion, to  be  simply  as  family  surnames  distinguishing  one  child  from 
another ;  it  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  are  peculiarities  of  char- 
acter, just  as  each  child  is  peculiar,  and,  by  such  peculiarities,  are 
these  modifications  on  the  primary  condition  named.  Now,  it  is  not 
by  any  means  common  to  associate  all  these  conditions  with  dental 
irritations ;  yet  it  is  certainly  true  that  any  one  of  them  may  have 
BQch  association :  therefore,  if  the  student  would  understand  one  he 
most  understand  all. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

ANOMALIES  OF  SECOND  DENTITION   AND  THEIB  SURGICAL  RELATIONS. 

Anomalies  in  second  dentition  may  be  classed  under  seven  heads: 

1st.  Teeth  common  to  the  age,  but  erupting  external  or  internil 
to  the  arch. 

2d.  Teeth  denied  space  in  the  arch,  because  of  natural  or  snrgictl 
interference  with  the  process  of  maxillary  enlargement. 

3d.  Germs,  developing  in  positions  where  their  product  mnrt 
remain  encysted. 

4th.  The  production  of  supernumerary  teeth. 

5th.  Third  dentitions. 

6th.  Teeth,  the  periodonteum  of  whose  fangs  is  in  association 
with  the  periosteum  of  the  sinus  maxillare. 

7th.  Germs,  with  heterogeneous  development. 

These  seven  conditions,  then,  because  they  differ  from  a  just  or 
normal  dental  evolution,  wc  call  anomalies. 

Anomaly  First. — A  tooth  external  or  internal  to  the  alveolar 
arch  not  unfrequently  gives  origin  to  an  ulcer  or  locates  epitheliomft- 
Yet  close  as  is  this  primary  to  the  secondary  lesion,  and  evident  as 
such  relationship  would  seem  to  be,  I  have  known  ulcers  of  the 
tongue,  lips,  and  cheeks  treated  for  months — of  course,  without  Buc- 
cess — where  it  has  never  seemed  to  strike  the  practitioner  that  the 
tooth  could  have  any  association  with  the  disease ;  indeed,  in  one 
case,  where  the  patient  was  remotely  connected  to  myself,  a  horrible 
death  was  the  result  of  a  cancer  located  in  the  cheek  from  this  very 
anomaly. 

Note. — Even  where  there  is  excess  of  room,  the  permanent  teeth 
not  unfrequently  erupt  irregularly ;  indeed,  this  applies  so  directly 
to  the  inferior  incisors,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  Unless,  however,  specially  indicated,  it 
is  the  best  practice  to  leave  them  to  nature ;  they  will  almost  always 
be  found  to  come  right  of  themselves.  I  would  be  understood  a* 
classing  them  with  the  anomalies  only  as  the  derangement  is  marked 
and  permanent. 
(116) 


iitrtMALT  Skcono. — Teeth  denied  space  in  the  arrh.  This  anomaly 
has  pcrhflps  the  largest  associative  pathohigical  connection. 

I  remarked  that  this  lesion,  if  we  may  term  it  such,  is  more  fVe- 
l|upnlly  the  fault  of  the  purjoreon  than  of  nature.  If,  for  one  moment, 
Ue  refer  to  certain  physiological  relations  existing;;  hctw-een  the  first 
tt<l  second  dentures,  we  may  find  that  it  is  within  our  power  to 
parent  the  many  ills  that  follow  ao  frequently  in  this  train,  and 
fimply  by  doing  little,  or,  more  commonly,  nothing. 

The  deciduous  dental   arch  is  filled,  as  we  are  all  aware,  com- 

(letely  by  it*  ten  teeth.    The  second  or  permanent  set  i.s  to  comprise 

number  sixteen,  and  each  tooth  cenainly  quite  as  large  again  Q3 

predecessor.     This  increase  in  number  and  size  of  the  teeth,  it  is 

ident.  must  be  provided  for  in  an  enlurgemcut  of  the  alveolar 

•h.     This  provision  is  always  attempted  by  nature  in  the  process 

rscril>ed  by  the  physiologist  as  the  elonj^atory. 

I  will  illustrate  this  process   of  maxillary  enlargement  by  con- 

lering  the  ten  milk  teeth  as  so  many  wedges  placed  in  a  springy 

■ch.     This  orch  it  is  designed  to  longtlien  by  additions  to  either 

id.     If,  now,  these  wedges  should  l>e  removed  iMjfore  others  were 

(ady  to  take  their  place,  it  is  e^ndent  that  the  elongation,  being 

mde  at  the  ends,  would,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  be  counter- 

klftDced  by  the  springing  together  of  the  parts  at  the  sites  of  the 

lOYcd  wedgea     The  process  of  maxillary  or  rather  alveolar  ab- 

►rplion.  is  truly  represented  by  this  retraction  of  an  arch.*     In  pro- 

:iott  to  the  number  of  deciduous  teeth  removed  prematurely,  will 

the  curtailment  in  size  of  that  arch,  at  least  of  its  alveolar  face. 

Let  us,  then,  look  at  the  results  of  such  abridgment — approximal 

iTies  of  the  teeth,  periosteal  troubles,  trismus,  odontocele,  necrosis, 

w  violent  intlammations  ntteudunt  on  the  development  of  the  deutes 

»ieati«.  etc. 

Koie. — If  there  is  a  pathological  Pandora's  box,  it  is  certainly  the 
faiou  of  an  overcrowded  maxillary  arch. 
Such  condition  is  matle  evident  to  the  practitioner  the  moment  he 
[»ks  into  the  mouth  of  his  patient:  the  teeth  are  jammed  into 
K  most  uncomfortable-looking  positions;  the  deformity,  however, 
iiMily  existing  in  the  front  of  the  mouth, — either  the  central  incisors 
rmide,  or  the  laterals  are  thrown  back,  or  otherAvise  the  cuspidati 


*?rot  Grow,  and  Mr.  Tomes  alfto,  in  his  l&st  book,  denies  this  position; 
*^).  1  know  nut.  With  Ibe  grtrntciit  pttesibic  respect  for  th«  opinion  of  those 
SctiWaien»  it  is  mv  experience  tbat  they  iire  wrong. 
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take  the  tusk  position,  standing  out  prominently  from  the  arch,  the 
bicuspids  occupying  too  anterior  a  location,  approximating,  indeed, 
not  unfrcquontly  with  the  lateral  incisors. 

Treatment. — To  abort  the  ill  consequences  of  such  a  contracted 
arch,  extract  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible  the  bicuspids  of  either 
side.  This  very  simple  operation  will  frequently  not  only  secure 
against  secondary  lesions,  but  will  occasionally  correct  the  most  an- 
noying deformities.  But  let  it  be  remembered  by  the  practitioner 
who  prefers  prophylactic  to  operative  surgery,  that  on  his  treatment 
of  the  deciduous  mouth  depends,  in  a  measure,  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  adult. 

If  I  am  asked  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  deciduous  aching  tooth, 
I  may  answer  that  the  tooth  should  have  been  filled  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  decay ;  the  dentist  has  in  his  armamentum  plastic  ma- 
terials which  he  can  employ  in  such  cases,  and  which  will  be  found 
to  answer  admirably  the  purpose  of  their  intention. 

Equal  parts  of  chloroform  and  tinct.  aconite  applied  to  the  nerve 
on  a  delicate  pellet  of  cotton,  will  sometimes  instantaneously  cure 
this  form  of  toothache.  Arsenical  applications  are  not  unfrequently 
employed,  but  unless  the  practitioner  is  very  conversant  with  the 
physiological  change  that  occurs  in  the  fangs  of  these  teeth  he  had 
better  not  use  it ;  if,  however,  he  feels  prepared  to  employ  escfaa- 
roties,  he  can  prepare  no  formula  better  than  the  following: 

B. — Acidum  arsenicum, 

Morphiffi  sulph.  aa  g^*.  x; 

Creasote,  q.  s.  to  make  a  thick  paste. 

This  is  the  paste  so  universally  employed  by  the  better  class  of 
dentists  for  destroying  the  pulps  of  adult  teeth.  To  apply  it,  take  a 
piece  not  larger  thau  a  pin^s  head,  and  dropping  it  lightly  into  the 
cavity,  cover  loosely  with  cotton ;  the  cavity  is  washed  out  with 
warm  water  after  ten  or  twenty  hours.  I  would  not  leave  it  in  a 
deciduous  tooth  over  ten  hours ;  and  if  absorption  of  the  fang  had 
advanced  to  any  extent,  even  one  might  be  too  long.  Employ  it 
fearlessly  in  the  adult  mouth,  only  remembering  you  deal  with 
arsenic,  but  with  the  child  be  careful.  Equal  parts  of  tinct.  of 
iodine  and  Monscl's  solution  of  the  pcrcbloride  of  iron  is  also  an 
admirable  application.  I  have  stopped  a  raging  odontalgia  instan- 
taneously with  this  combination.  Give  the  mother  a  prescription 
for  this  last,  or  some  sedative  formula,  but  do  not  pull  out  the  teeth. 
The  central  incisors  of  the  deciduous  set  should  last  until  the 
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seventh  year;  the  laterals  until  the  eighth;  the  first  deciduous  molar 
ontil  the  ninth  year;  the  second  until  the  tenth;  the  deciduous 
cuspid  until  the  eleventh ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  most 
posterior  molar  teeth  that  are  in  the  mouth  at  the  sixth  year  are 
tile  first  permanent  molars,  and  that  these  teeth  get  their  place  in 
tlie  jaw,  without  displacing  any  of  the  deciduous. 

For  an  account  of  some  of  these  secondary  lesions,  together  with 
treatment,  see  a  future  page. 

Anomaly  Third. — This  anomaly  is  remarked  by  examination  of 
the  classes  of  teeth  erupted.  Teeth  all  erupt  in  pairs,  so  that  one  is 
not  likely  to  be  deceived.  The  anomaly  is  not  unfrequently  the  re- 
sult of  interference  with  the  development  of  the  germ  of  the  perma- 
nent through  non-absorption  of  the  root  or  roots  of  the  deciduous 
teeth. 

Example, — A  deciduous  central  incisor  erupts — as  the  rule — about 
the  seventh  month,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  permanent  at  the  seventh 
year.  Now  the  physiological  relation  existing  between  the  two 
teeth  is  as  follows :  at  the  time  when  the  deciduous  has  attained 
its  fullest  development  the  germ  of  the  permanent  is  at  its  apex. 
Retrograde  metamorphosis  now  commences  in  the  fang  of  the  de- 
ciduous, while,  in  an  inverse  ratio,  the  development  of  the  perma- 
nent advances.  Now,  it  sometimes  happens  that  no  process  is  set 
up  for  the  taking  away  of  these  deciduous  fangs,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  permanent  are  compelled  to  make  alveoli  for  themselves ; 
this  they  generally  do  by  emerging  posterior  to  the  deciduous ;  but, 
as  can  readily  be  imagined,  odontocele  or  encystment  is  not  unfre- 
quently a  result. 

Note. — Sometimes,  long  after  the  period  at  which  the  second 
dentition  is  usually  completed,  the  incisors,  as  would  seem  to  be 
natural,  may  be  remarked,  each  occupying  its  respective  alveolus. 
Yet  here  we  may  have  odontocele.  One  of  the  incisors  that  we  see 
is  a  milk  tooth.  This  anomaly  could,  however,  deceive  only  the 
very  superficial  observer,  the  difference  in  the  classes  of  teeth  being 
sufficiently  marked. 

Because  of  this  non-absorption  of  deciduous  fangs,  arrest  in  the 
development  of  the  permanent  sometimes  occurs.  It  is  really  quite 
a  nice  point  in  practice  to  give  advice  in  such  cases ;  if  you  direct 
the  extraction,  and  no  tooth  comes  to  replace  the  one  lost,  you  will 
be  sure  to  get  a  good  deal  more  censure  than  you  could  possibly 
deem  yourself  deserving. 
There  are  a  number  of  conditions  to  take  into  the  consideration 
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of  such  a  case — tbc  most  prominent  one  of  which  is,  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  the  anomaly  in  a  hereditary  point  of  view.  I 
am  acquainted  with  a  family  where  continued  integrity  on  the  pirt 
of  certain  front  teeth,  conjoined  with  the  non-appearance  of  the  pe^ 
manent,  has  been  a  striking  peculiarity  as  far  back  as  the  ancestors 
can  be  remembered.  Ability  to  advise,  in  such  cases,  can  only  be 
gained  by  a  careful  study  of  the  laws  of  dentition. 

Surgical  Relations. — In  an  examination  of  any  obscure  tamorof 
the  maxillary  bones,  examine  the  dental  arch ;  if  a  deciduoos  tooth 
occupy  the  place  of  a  permanent,  the  existence  of  odontocele  may  be 
reasonably  inferred. 

Anomaly  Fourth. — Supernumerary  Teeth. — These  teeth  diia 
from  all  others  in  being  doubly  conoidal ;  this  is  the  rule.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  remembered  that  we  meet  with  exceptions.  Harris  men- 
tions having  seen  them  so  resembling  the  natural  teeth  as  "to  make 
it  impossible  to  distinguish  which  should  be  called  the  soper- 
numerary;"  as  for  myself  I  have  never  met  with  such  decided 
exceptions. 

An  encysted  condition  of  these  teeth  obscures  very  much  the 
recognition  of  their  existence.  In  diagnosing  diseases  of  the  mouth, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  wc  have  such  odontoceles.  The  study 
of  their  evolution  is  very  interesting;  but,  of  course,  concerns  the 
physiological  rather  than  the  surgical  author.  We  may  remark, 
however,  that  they  are  not  necessarily  a  dermatic  production,  and 
the  appearance  of  them  in  the  mouth  is  as  unaccountable  as  their 
association  with  ovarian  and  other  remote  tumors. 

Surgical  Relations. — With  the  exception  of  their  relation  to 
tumors,  we  have  only  to  deal  with  them  as  they  so  strangely 
present  themselves  in  the  mouth.  Let  me  give  an  example  of  such 
practice.  A  patient  presents  himself  and  tells  you  that  there  is  a 
piece  of  bone  working  out  through  his  mouth  ;  and,  truly,  an  exam- 
ination will  seem  to  verify  his  assertion.  But  there  is  one  point 
which,  if  observed,  will  never  mislead.  Necrosis  is  always  pre- 
ceded by,  and  is  associated  with,  inflammation.  The  eruption  of  a 
supernumerary  tooth  is  very  gradual,  and,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  is  never  associated  with  inflammation.  To  extract  such  teeth, 
wait  until  they  have  emerged  to  the  base  of  the  cone ;  or,  if  such 
waiting  does  not  seem  desirable,  carefully  force  sharp-pointed  forceps 
through  the  bone  until  you  may  be  able  to  grasp  this  cone,  then 
with  a  rotary  motion  you  may  easily  pull  them  away.  Their  alveoli 
need  no  attention. 


AxoMALT  Fifth. —  Third  DentitionH, — T  would  notbeuDdorstood 

referring'  hero  to  that  extra  development  sonielimcs  occurring  in 

»aDg  adult  life,  aud  yet  the  inentioQ  of  the  existence  of  such  an 

loumly  is,  jwrbapri.  d<»sirahle.     Tbun  Cohunhus  reports  that  ono  of 

chiidreii  had  three  sets  of  teeth.     Valerius  Maximus  and  Pliny 

dnte  similar  fuct«.     A  son  of  Mithridates  is  said  to  have  had  two, 

d  Hercules  throe.     I  myself  have  Boldom  seen  this  anomaly,  and 

icline  10  ihiuk  that  its  existence,  in  these  moderu  times,  is  not  co- 

tcnsive  with  the  ancient  period      I  have  certainly  had  quite  five 

indred  persons  tell  me  that  such  and  such  tooth  or  teeth  were  the 

lird  of  the  class,  but  examination,  in  almost  every  indiv'idual  case, 

s  satisfied  me  they  were  mistaken ;  this  anomaly  has,  however, 

■gicully,  little  or  no  signification. 

Third  deniiiions,  as  here  referred  to,  are  those  which  are  asso- 

itcd  with  advanced  age.     The  student  will  recognize  their  phys- 

»logy  when  I  classify  them  with  second  sight,  etc.     The  lesions 

this  anomaly  are  what  might  be  termed   associative — that  is, 

r*»  are  occasionally  so  deceived  by  them  as  to  be  led  falsely  to  in- 

'pret  engorgements,  congestions,  etc. 

single  ease  will  illustrate  the  anomaly:  an  individual,  aged 

:y-five,  applied  to  Dr.  Harris,  suffering  with  pain  in  the  gums 

d  jaws,     No  local  lesion  was  at  all  discoverable.     A  tentative 

'fttmcnt  was  resorted  to.    The  apparent  disease  went  on,  however, 

itirely  uninfluenced  by  the  experimental  medication,  until,  at  last, 

attained  an  intensity  positively  excruciatlug.    In  twenty-one  days 

le  mystery  was  explained  by  the  eruption  of  a  third  set  of  teeth. 

Anomaly  Sixth. — Association  of  the  odonto-periostcum  with  the 

lembrane  of  the  antrum  of  Highmore. 

It  will  lie  remembered  that  the  most  easy  entrance  to  the  max- 

lanr  siuos  is  through  the  palatine  fang  either  of  the  second  or  first 

tooth.     It  is,  indeed,  as  I  well  know  from  experience,  a  very 

ion  thing  to  find  the  roots  of  these  teeth  perforating  the  cavity. 

id>ering  this  association  of  parts,  it  will  be  seen  that  many 

)Dditloas,  which  may  have  been  deemed  obscure,  arc  thus  made 

plain.     Dr.  Harris,  who  was  a  close  observer  in  diseases  of 

[the  tiiouth,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  two  cases,  mentioned  by  Bell 

Bordenavc,  were  the  only  authenticated  exceptions  where  ab- 

hiid  formed  in  this  cavity  at  any  other  |>oint  than  that  at  which 

bM'U  pcDctrated  by  the  root  of  a  tooth. 

(■•s*  mentioned  in  Uraithwaite,  from  the  practice  of  a  Mr.  Louis 

Ojlty.  of  London,  illustrates  most  happily  the  relations  of  this 
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lesion :  A  youn|»  woman,  of  rothcr  strumous  hftbits,  complaim*J 
ft  dull,  aching  pain  under  the  orbit.  The  pain  lasted  from  throe  to 
four  montliR,  attended  by  b  gradual  elevation  of  the  orbital  t>Qrfarc 
of  the  maxilla.  The  eye  aljove  this  surface  became  at  len^b  so 
affeeted  as  entirely  to  lose  ita  functions.  At  this  atajre  of  *hc 
case  the  yonng  woman  was  directed  to  use  leeches  and  blistors  hr- 
hind  the  ears,  and  to  employ  drastic  purges.  After  three  months' 
blindness,  the  patient  first  perceived  a  discharge;,  from  the  right  uaeal 
fossa,  of  a  thick,  puruiunt  fluid.  This  discharge  had  existed,  he  says, 
eighteen  months,  when  be  first  saw  the  case.  An  examination  of 
the  mouth  at  once  revealed  the  cnuse  of  bo  much  misery,  and  ih« 
removal  of  threo  roots,  in  a  state  of  periostitis,  was  the  simple 
means  by  which  two  most  important  organs  regained  their  proper 
functions. 

Thfi  nasal  opening  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  it  is  known,  is.  in  i 
healthy  condition,  almost  closed  by  the  duplicature  of  membrane 
lining  the  turbinated  and  neighboring  bones;  congestion  of  this 
membrane  not  uufruijuently  closes  it  entirely.  Thus  secretions  ac- 
cumulnte,  giving  alarming  find  threatening  disfigiircments  to  the 
fac«.  The  weakest  points  in  the  osscoua  boundaries  of  this  cavity 
are,  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  the  hard  palatp,  the  tuberosity  of  thw 
bone,  and  the  couine  fossa.  Any  accumulation  would  necoBsorily 
be  most  apt  to  vent  itself  at  one  of  these  four  points,  unless  atn'sitt 
of  the  dnplirated  membranp  alhided  to  should  occur,  and  which  is 
not  commonJy  the  case. 

Note. — My  own  exiKTieuco  regarding  abscess  of  the  antrum  ta, 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  thu  pus  seeks  to  vent  itself 
through  the  floor  of  tlie  cavity.  After  the  iuflammatory  action  has 
jmsHed  to  the  suppurative  stage,  you  will  notice  a  swelling  iu  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  at  the  side  of  the  mesial  line,  corresponding  to  the 
diseased  cavity ;  this  is  the  abscess  pointing,  and,  if  left  to  itself, 
will  1)0  sure  to  make  an  ugly  opening.  Such  a  result  will  Imj  found 
particularly  undesirable  if  there  should  Ixj  any  spccilic  virus  linger- 
ing in  the  system.  But  wherever  this  abscess  should  tend  to  point, 
it  is  of  course  desirable  to  abort  it. 

Tf  the  assertion  of  Harri.^  is  true,  concerning  the  almost  invariable 
dental  origin  of  this  abscess  (and  ct^rtaioly  my  own  experience,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  contirms  him;  for,  while  I  have  seen  several  cases  of 
this  kind,  I  have  yet  to  meet  with  one  where  the  treatment  indi- 
cated was  not  of  a  surgico-<lentBl  charocter),  we  turn  nnturnlly  to 
the  alveolar  arch,  seeking  there  the  source  of  ofluuse  and  defense. 
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n  sinple  moment,  then,  let  me  direct  attention  to  a  few  dental 
itis  of  the  most  priM^tieal  churarter,  and  without  the  ability  to 
rvco^ize  which,  the  practitioner  will  assuredly  find  himself  at  sea. 

Becaoite,  when  you  turn  to  this  dental  arch,  you  find  it  entirely 

dear  of  teelh,  and  healthy-looking,  you  are  not  hastily  to  conclude 

itUt  the  primary  lesion  is  not  in  such  direction.     You  are  to  re- 

lincmKr  that  fanjrs  of  teeth  are  not  unfre^jueutly  hroken  off  in  au 

Itfempted  extraeliou,  aTid  that  when  so  broken,  pjirticulurly  deep  in 

socket,  the  dentist  is  not  unapt  to  leave  such  pieces  alone.   Now 

is  easy  to  uuderstand  that  a  fang  so  situated  may  be  the  source  of 

Ltensive  dir^ease,  and  yet  the  gum  over  it  be  without  break  in  its 

mtinuity,  and  perfectly  healthy-looking.     The  relation,  in  such  a 

?e,  of  Ibe  fang  is  ^nth  the  antrum — it  need  necessarily  have  no 

ternal  sinuri.     Make  here  au  exjilorative  incision  aloug  the  gum 

)vn\  lo  the  bone.    If,  happily,  you  come  to  a  cavity,  ynu  will  have 

it  on  the  origin  of  the  trouble;  but  if  you  find  nothing,  you  have 

tade  only  aesimple  incised  wound,  which  left  to  itself  will  generally 

?ttl  in  a  few  hours. 

Again,  because  the  part  may  have  its  usual  complement  of  teeth, 
Pttch  tooth  should  seem  perfectly  healthy,  you  are  not  to  turn 
itily  away.  There  may  bo  in  one  of  these  teeth  a  dead  pulp.  To 
rtisfV  yourself  on  this  point,  take  up  a  delicate  steel  instrument, 
aad  strike  with  it  each  tooth  separately,  directing  your  patient  to 
lote  any  difference  in  the  sensations;  if  he  should  start  when  you 
trike  a  particular  tooth,  my  veracity  for  it.  you  have  found  the 
imary  Iirsion.  But  still  again,  the  lesion  may  be  here,  and  yet  the 
rticTtt  not  express  the  anticipated  pain.  Take  now  a  hand-mirror, 
id  placing  your  patient  full  in  the  sunlight,  reflect  tlie  rays  over 
ie  teeth. — if  there  is  a  d4'ad  tooth,  you  will  remark  an  opacity  in  it 
>t  btdonging  to  its  neighbors:  this  is  the  tooth  ;  extract  it. 
If  a  tooth  has  a  plug  of  metal  in  it,  take  the  tilting  out, — the 
ivity  will,  not  unlikely,  be  found  to  communicate  with  the  pulp 
lamiier. 

If,  now,  fbr  a  few  moments,  we  study  periodontitis,  the  student 
11  t»e  prepared  to  make  the  most  of  the  cases  which  we  shall  have 
consider  under  various  heads  associated  with  such  lesions. 
IVriodontitis  means  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  which  sur* 
^mids  the  fang  of  the  tooth.  Its  causes  are  manifold:  scurvy, 
»hilis.  ptyalism,  a  dead  pulp,  direct  injury  to  the  part.  It  is 
^metimes  an  idiopathic  affection, — stomatitis  from  any  cause  may 
»Toke  it,  simply  by  continuity  of  struetua^;  it  is  very  common 
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after  the  dentist  has  destroyed  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  and  filled  the 
fangs  with  gold  or  other  metal.  A  common  cause,  as  remarked, 
is  an  overcrowded  condition  of  the  alveolar  arch. 

Periodontitis  commences  with  a  dull,  heavy,  gnawing  pain:  this 
is  the  state  of  simple  vascular  excitement  in  the  part.  As  the  grade 
of  inflammation  advances,  the  pain  increases  with  it,  the  tooth  seems 
to  project  beyond  its  fellows,  and  really  does  so;  occlusion  of  the 
jaws  gives  agonizing  pain ;  finally,  if  not  arrested,  the  action  goes 
on  to  the  suppurative  condition,  yielding  alveolar  abscess.  Now, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  gum-boil  is  alveolar  abscess,  and  this 
is  the  way  in  which  the  pus  formed  commonly  vents  itself;  but, 
from  cases  hereafter  mentioned,  it  will  be  seen  that  so  simple  a 
thing  as  alveolar  abscess  may  utterly  confound  and  deceive  even 
very  experienced  men. 

Alveolar  abscess  almost  invariably  runs  into  a  chronic  condition. 
When  discharging  on  the  gum,  it  may  run  through  the  features  of 
gum-boil  once  a  week,  or  once  a  month,  for  years ;  it  will  discharge 
from  a  single  drop  to  a  spoonful  of  pus  per  day ;  will  be  one  day 
apparently  well,  and  the  next  in  full  discharge.  The  excruciating 
pain  referred  to,  pertains  almost  exclusively  to  the  original  inflam- 
matory attack,  although  the  tooth  continues  more  or  less  sore  until 
a  complete  cure  is  effected.  The  inflamed  periosteum  of  one  tooth 
will  not  unfrequently  so  affect  surrounding  parts  that  a  patient  can- 
not possibly  locate  the  seat  of  pain.  (See  chapter  on  Trismus.) 

Diagnosis  and  Treatment. — The  affected  tooth  will  always  re- 
spond to  a  stroke  from  a  steel  instrument,  whether  the  attack  is 
of  the  acute  or  chronic  form.  No  such  response  is  made  so  mark- 
edly in  any  other  form  of  odontalgia. 

A  periosteal  inflammation  may,  in  nine  out  of  twelve  cases,  be 
aborted  as  follows:  pass  a  lancet  several  times  through  the  gum 
down  to  the  alveolus ;  let  the  patient  hold  water  in  the  mouth  so  as 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  clot,  and  provoke  free  bleeding.  As 
soon  as  the  vessels  and  capillaries  have  disgorged  themselves,  paint 
the  parts  heavily  with  tinct.  of  iodine,  the  officinal  strength.  The 
philosophy  of  this  treatment  is  sufficiently  evident  not  to  need  ex- 
planation. 

Chronic  periosteal  inflammation  is  most  certainly  cured  by  extract- 
ing the  offending  tooth;  when  this,  however,  seems  undesirable, 
inject  through  the  sinus,  which  passes  from  the  gum  into  the  cyst, 
at  the  root  of  the  tooth,  the  tinct.  of  iodine ;  do  this  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  then  force  through  the  sinus  a  tent  of  cotton.     Leave  this 
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teot  to  Qatare ;  its  ejection  will  most  generally  be  found  to  be  the 
result  of  the  healthy  granulations  which  will  hare  obliterated  the 

CT8t 

Atosialt  Skvxnth. — Germs  of  Heterogeneous  Development. — It 
occflsionally,  indeed  frequently,  happens  that  the  dental  germ,  instead 
of  uranging  its  parts  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  its  nature, 
usumes  the  most  fantastic  and  heterogeneous  shapes,  giving  such  a 
Tftriety  of  appearances  that  only  a  close  attention  could  appreciate 
its  dental  character.  Tumors  of  complex  kinds  are  thus  occasionally 
]m)doced,  and,  unless  appreciated,  are  necessarily  the  source  of  much 
tniiety  both  to  surgeon  and  patient.  In  the  admirable  memoir  of 
M.  Forget,  crowned  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  in  1859,  are 
illostrations  of  cases  both  of  this  seventh  and  the  ordinary  anomalies. 
I  present  them  to  my  readers  as  being  quite  as  satisfactory  studies 
IS  perhaps  could  be  selected. 
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PLATE    I- 

Fia.  1. — b.  Osseous  tumor  united  to  a  molar  tootb  (a). 
Fio.  2. — n,  ft.  Section  of  the  tooth  and  of  the  tumor. 

Fio.  8.— a,  6.  Dental  tumor  formed  by  the  anomalous  development  of  the 
first  two  molars. 
a.  Summit  of  the  tumor,     ft.  The  root  of  the  tumor. 

Fig.  4. — a.  Cyst  of  the  right  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  the 
cavity  of  which  is  made  visible  by  the  circumferential  resec- 
tion of  its  external  wall. 

ft.  A  molar  tooth  inclosed  in  the  osseous  tissue,  and  en  relief  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  cyst. 

tf.  External  wall  of  the  cyst,  inverted. 

d.  Condyle  and  neck  of  the  jaw. 

€.  Summit  of  the  coronoid  apophysis,  with  the  insertion  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle. 

Fig.  5. — Upper  jaw  of  a  horse  j  view  of  half  of  the  palatine  face. 

a.  Osaeoiis  cyst  developed  in  the  interior  and  right  side  of  the  jaw; 

it  includes  the  tumor  represented  by  Fig.  6. 
ft.  Kight  canine,  thrust  backward  and  inward  toward  the  medio- 
palatine  line. 

d.  Alveolus  of  the  left  canine  tooth. 

e.  Osseous  perforation,  conducting  to  the  interior  of  the  cyst 

Fig.  6. — IntramaxiUary  osseous  tumor  (natural  size) ;  it  was  contained  in  the 
cyst  represented  in  Fig.  6. 

Fig.  7  (300  diameters). — Bepresents  a  part  of  the  section  of  the  tumor  shown 
in  Fig.  6.  This  tumor  appears  to  be  formed  entirely  of  the 
cement  or  osseous  substance  surrounding  the  dental  root.  It  is 
an  exostosis  of  the  dental  cement.  This  exhibits  the  structure 
described  in  the  explanation  of  Fig.  4,  Plate  I. 

a.  Vascular  canaliculi  of  the  osseous  substance  of  the  tumor  (Havers' 
glands).  The  tumor  traversed  by  these  as  in  the  normal  osse- 
ous substance — only  they  are  more  rare,  more  scattered,  and 
more  irregularly  distributed.  ^ 

ft.  Osteoplasts  disposed  circularly,  or  nearly  so,  in  a  concentric  man- 
ner around  the  Haversian  canal,  but  less  exact  and  evident  than 
in  the  normal  condition. 

c.  The  osseous  substance,  properly  so  called,  in  which  the  osteoplasts, 
or  characteristic  cavities  of  the  osseous  tissue,  are  excavated. 
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PLATE    II. 

1.— Bepresents  a  cyst  occapying  the  whole  extent  of  the  right  half  of  the 
body  of  tiie  lover  jaw,  and  of  the  coronoid  apophysis.  The  ex- 
ternal wall  of  the  cyst  has  been  removed,  and  permits  a  view  of 
the  cavity,  bounded  by  the  internal  wall  6,  which  remains. 

a.  The  wisdom  tooth,  developed  in  an  anomalous  fashion  in  the 
base  of  the  coronoid  apophysis. 

c.  Dental  canal,  open  through  the  whole  of  its  extent.  It  does  not 
commimicate  with  the  cavity  situated  above  it. 

2. — d.  Bight  side  of  the  inferior  jaw,  affected  by  the  rarefying  osteite. 
a.  Large  molar  tooth  encysted  in  the  bone. 

h.  Interior  of  the  cyst,  with  a  black  bottom,  representing  the  mem- 
branous tissue  that  lined  its  surface. 

3. — Same  cyst,  open  at  the  side  of  the  mouth.  It  reproduces  (a  and  h) 
the  aforesaid  anatomical  arrangements. 

2  AXi>  8. — c,  c.  Three  incisor  teeth,  the  canine  tooth  and  the  first  two 
molars,  removed  fVom  their  position,  and  retroverted  one  upon 
another. 
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PLATE    III. 

AN0MALIX8  IN  POSITION  Of  THK  TUBTH. 

Fxo.  I.— a.  InciBor  tooth  retroverted,  and  directed  toward  the  intramaxil- 

lary  symphysis. 

Fio.  2. — e.  Canine  tooth  developed  in  the  thick  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nasal 
fossffi,  where  it  forms  a  prominence:  the  root  is  directed  for- 
ward. 

6,  6.  Section  of  the  maxillary  sinus. 

d.  Nasal  spine. 

a,  a.  Posterior  edge  of  the  nasal  fossae. 

Figs.  8  and  4. — Two  other  examples  of  anomalies  in  the  poaltion  of  the 
teeth. 
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PLATE    IV. 

fio.  1,— c,  a.  Second  grinding  tooth  of  a  horse,  natural  size,  with  considera- 
ble doTelopment  of  the  roots,  transformed  into  two  spheroidal 
•weUings. 

6,  h.  Portions  of  the  maxillary  bone  sheathed  in  the  tumor,  and 
broken  in  its  extraction. 
e.  Orifice  conducting  to  the  interior  of  an  intradental  cavity. 

d,  d.  Circular  groove  corresponding  to  the  alveolar  arch,  and  form- 
ing a  sort  of  strangulation  between  the  tuberosity  a  and  the 
•welling  e,  which  is  underneath. 
/.  Inferior  surface  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth. 

^lo.  2. — Microtcopic  examinoHon  of  the  tumor  (800  diameters). — Eepresents 
part  of  a  thin  section  of  the  tumor  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The 
tumor  was  formed  jointly  by  a  hypertrophy  of  the  dental 
ivory  and  a  hypertrophy  or  exostosis  of  the  cement,  the  greatest 
part  being  formed  of  the  substance  of  the  cement. 

a,  h.  Bepresents  the  ivory  in  it«  canaliculi — not  ramified  in  this 
section — and  terminating  near  the  union  of  the  ivory  and 
enamel. 

c,  dj  e.  Exhibits  the  mammillatod  arrangement  seen  in  the  cement 
at  certain  points  of  the  surface  of  union  with  the  ivory  or 
dentine.  This  arrangement,  often  very  elegant  under  the 
microscope,  is  also  met  in  the  normal  teeth. 

g,  K  Osteoplasts,  or  characteristic  cAvities  of  the  cement.  They  are 
especially  remarkable  for  their  size  in  all  the  preparations 
taken  from  this  piece. 
/.  Proper  lubstances  of  the  cement,  or  bone,  in  which  the  char- 
acteristic cavities  are  excavated.  It  is  here,  as  always,  homo- 
geneous; little  transparent,  except  when  it  is  reduced  to  very 
thin  laminn. 
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PLATE    V. 

Fio.  1. — In  tram  axillary  bone  bearing  the  two  permanent  incisors  («,  «) 
superposed,  and  exhibiting  an  anomalous  development.  Ibe 
alveoli  of  the  same  infantile  teeth  are  partly  destroyed;  this  sec- 
tion formed  the  deposit. 

FiQ.  2. — Tumor  of  the  ramus  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  affected  witb 
moUities  ossium.  At  the  surface  are  many  openings  of  encyited 
abscesses ;  and  the  last  molar,  the  crown  of  which  extends  slightly 
beyond  the  alveolar  edges,  and  is  developed  in  the  thick  part  of 
the  base  of  the  coronoid  apophysis. 

TiQ.  8.— Section  of  the  ramus,  showing  the  numerous  abscesses  that  exist 
throughout  its  whole  extent. 


CHAPTER    TIL 


THE  TEETH  AND  THEIR  DISEASES. 


ALVEOLAR  ABSCESS. 


Periodontitis  or  inflammation  of  the  alveolo-dental  periosteam 
(considered  in  the  previous  chapter),  when  not  successfiilly  com- 
bated,  has  as  its  termination  alveolo-dental  abscess.  To  this  con- 
dition, as  a  distinct  one,  I  may  now  direct  attention. 

Alveolar  or  dental  abscess  is  of  course  the  history  of  an  inflamr 
mation  and  suppuration  anywhere  in  the  body,  having  nothing 
peculiar  to  its  history,  except  as  such  peculiarities  associate  with 
the  anatomical  characteristics  and  influences  of  the  parts  involred. 
It  is  a  condition  in  which  a  tooth,  diseased  to  the  suppurative  point 
in  its  enveloping  membrane  or  periodonteum,  is  discharging,  through 
some  convenient  orifice  of  exit,  pus  secreted  by  or  formed  in  such 
membrane. 

The  local  features  of  such  an  abscess  may  be  described  in  a  very 
few  words.  At  the  apex,  or  somewhere  about  the  root  of  the  affected 
tooth,  a  degenerative  thickening  of  the  membrane  occurs,  the  old 
pyogenic  membrane.  This,  in  its  unhealthy  condition,  fails  to  or- 
ganize the  lymph  constantly  exuded  or  effused  by  it  The  degene- 
ration of  this  lymph  is  pus.  As  such  membrane  grows  thicker  and 
thicker,  and  such  pus  accumulates,  it  becomes  evident  that  space 
and  vent  are  made  necessities ;  thus  absorption,  through  the  press- 
ure, is  secured,  and  the  matter,  sooner  or  later,  finds  egress,  giving 
generally  that  peculiar  fistulc  in-^the  gum,  called  parulis  or  gum- 
boil ;  the  most  vulnerable  wall  of  the  surrounding  osseous  parietes 
yielding  first,  thus  giving  the  direction  and  locating  the  fistule. 

The  formation,  and  confinement  of  pus,  in  a  cavity  so  obstinately 
closed  as  the  alveolus  of  a  tooth,  must  necessarily  inflict  the  severest 
suffering,  and  such  pain  is  so  constant  an  attendant  of  the  condition, 
and  is  of  such  almost  unbearable  character,  that  any  means  calcu- 
lated to  abort  or  limit  its  persistence  is  to  be  hailed  as  a  boon.  I 
take  it  for  granted,  judging  from  observation,  that  it  is  the  severest 
(140) 


of  odontalgia.  The  condition  of  acute  pain,  however,  is  con- 
fioed  to  the  period  mtervening  between  the  acute  iullanimatory 
itUcks  and  the  eecape  of  the  pus,  the  period,  properly  speaking,  of 
periodontitis.  An  alveolar  abscess  fullr  formed,  pain  is  limited  to 
Bofenees.  The  cure  of  the  jHTfected  alveolar  abscess  is  very  simple, 
tt  least,  as  the  indications  arc  concerned,  consisting  in  the  breaking 
op  of  the  cyst  and  sac,  and  exciting  an  action  of  sufBcicntly  healthy 
ciiirurt^r  to  fill  with  organizable  graauIatiouH  the  fiHtule. 
The  appreciation  of  the  treatment  of  alveolar  abscess,  begins  of 
'8<*  with  the  treatment  of  the  acute  periodonteal  trouble,  of  which 
in  seen  to  be  simply  a  reBult.  This  was  considered  rn  the  pre- 
ioQs  chapter,  leaving  us  here  nothing  to  add,  except  that  if  such 
LQS  as  were  recommended  fail  in  securing  resolution,  the  more 
idable  are  to  l>e  brought  into  requisition. 
As  periodontitis  is  so  frequently  aborted  by  scarifying  the  gums 
\j  and  deeply,  and,  after  the  congested  vessels  have  relieved 
IveSi  constringing  the  parts  by  applications  of  strong  tinct. 
IcHline,  so  alveolar  ab.^coss  can  very  frequently  be  aborted  by  the 
llowing  trifling  operation: 

With  a  sharp  scalpel  make  a  slight  cut  through  the  soft  parts  at 

apex  of  the  affected  tooth ;  next  take  up  a  spear-poimod  drill 

id  pierce  through  the  outer  plate  of  the  bone  into  the  cavity  in 

which  the  sac  is  being  developed,  break  up  this  sac,  and,  by  means 

n  delicate  tent,  keep  the  wound  patulous  for  a  few  hours. 

Tbi(«  little  operation  is,  I  believe,  original  with  myself;  indeed,  I 

not  know  that  it  ever  has  been  performed  even  yet  by  any  one 

bm  I  am  well  assured,  through  a  pleasant  experioncc,  that  it 

:ry  commonly  spares  the  patient  upon  whom  it  is  practiced  days  of 

excruciating  torture  which  belongs  to  the  formative  stage  of  this 

The  philosophy  of  the  operation  will,  I  think,  be  at  once 

lized. 

I  eaanot  here  help  excepting  to  the  common  practice  of  ordering 

lislCTB  and  warm  fomentations  to  the  face  in  incipient  abscess ;  the 

tice  is  very  objectionable,  and  not  unfrequently  results  in  scars 

'bich  much  deform   the  patient.     If  the  practitioner  should  not 

t»ire  to  adopt  the  operative  suggestion  1  have  offered,  let  him 

a  roasted  fig  or  raisin  directly  to  the  affected  part ;  either  of 

will  do  equally   well  the  work   of  the   blister  or  poultice. 

U  general  hlood-letting,  vigorous  autiphlogistic  medication, 

*By  fcnd  every  mcaDS  that  promises  any  good,  should  come  between 

^  periodontitis  and  the  abscess. 
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The  anomalies  of  alveolar  abBcess,  if  such  a  term  might  be 
applied  to  conditions  not  at  all  infrequent,  may,  perhaps,  be  best 
studied  through  the  medium  of  examples.  I  select  a  few  from  my 
own  practice  and  that  of  others.  If,  happily,  they  may  serve  to 
throw  light  on  any  obscure  case  at  present  bothering  some  young 
practitioner^  I  shall  feel  well  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  collecting 
them. 

A  few  years  ago  I  saw,  in  consultation  with  a  Dr.  B.,  of  this 

city,  Mrs. ,  who  had  been  afflicted  with  a  running  ulcer  at  the 

apex  of  the  chin  for  four  years.  During  this  period  the  lady  had 
been  under  the  care  of  some  five  or  six  different  practitioners,  and 
had  twice  been  operated  upon  for  supposed  disease  of  the  bone. 

Suggesting  that  the  origin  and  cause  of  this  fistule  might  be  found 
in  some  diseased  tooth,  I  was  assured  that  these  organs  had  been 
most  carefully  examined,  and  that  there  was  not  an  unhealthy  tooth 
in  the  mouth. 

A  superficial  examination  seemed  to  verify  the  truth  of  the  as- 
surance. Not  satisfied,  however,  by  such  examination,  with  a  steel 
instrument  I  commenced  striking  each  tooth  separately ;  the  patient 
thought  that  in  the  left  inferior  lateral  incisor  she  experienced  a  sen- 
sation differing  from  that  of  the  others. 

Placing  her  now  in  the  full  sunlight,  I  reflected  the  rays  over  the 
teeth  by  means  of  a  hand-mirror ;  this  test  satisfied  me  that  the  in- 
cisor alluded  to  had  lost  its  pulp — it  showed  a  slight  opacity. 

I  was  now  convinced  that  the  disease  was  alveolar  abscess,  and 
predicated  on  my  examination  that  an  opening  made  into  the  affected 
tooth  would  discover  the  death  of  its  pulp ;  this  was  done,  and  the 
tooth  found  dead,  as  anticipated.  The  offending  organ  was  ex- 
tracted, some  necessary  local  attention  given  the  sinus,  and  the 
patient  was  well  in  a  week. 

Comment  on  this  case  scarcely  seems  necessary,  and  yet  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  suggest  the  explanation  of  the  deceptively  healthy 
appearance  of  the  dead  tooth. 

When  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  dies,  discoloration  of  the  enamel  is  the 
common  result,  this  discoloration  being  caused  by  the  absorption  of 
the  dead  matter  by  the  tubules  of  which  the  dentine  is  made  up^ 
Occasionally,  however,  the  opacity  is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  this  depends  on  the  dense  character  of  the  tooth — 
not  unfrequently  the  tubules  being  so  occluded  as  to  destroy  their 
capillarity:  the  dead  pulp  is  not  therefore  taken  up.  A  very  vas* 
cular  tooth,  having  a  dead  pulp  in  its  cavity,  will  soon  be  turned 
almost  black. 
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[dead  tooth,  however,  can  always  bo  distiaguisbed  by  the  tests 
J  have  given. 
The  pathology  of  this  case  may  be  summed  up  very  briefly.    The 
ilfalh  of  the  pulp  provokod  periosteal  difficulty.     The  inflammation, 
resulteil  iu  alveolar  abscess.     The  pus,  after  indiieinjf 
mco  the  absor|)tion  of  the  bone,  dissected  its  way  uuder 
»c  »oft  parts  down  to  the  apex  of  the  chin,  where  it  dischai"gi?d 
'if — the  abscesB  passed  into  the  ehrouic  stage;  the  annoying  and 
lidable  fistulous  ulcer  was  of  course,  because  of  its  character, 
d  incapable  of  being  healed  by  any  directly  local  treatment, 
not  addressed  to  the  true  seat  of  trouble. 

In  another  consultation  saw  Miss  B ,  a  young  la<ly,  nineteen 

Tears  of  agv.  In  this  patient,  a  Bstule  in  the  very  center  of  her 
hard  palate  had  existed  for  Home  two  years,  giving  rise  to  great 
DDcwnness  (as  it  had  refused  to  jrield  to  much  treatment),  a  cancer- 
COS  cachexia  existing  in  the  family. 

The  denture  In  this  mouth  was  also  so  complete  as  not  to  have 
attracted  observation,  every  tooth  >>eing  perfect,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  molar,  which  tooth  had  o  small  filling  of  gold  on  its 
irrinding  face.  The  filling  in  this  tooth  was  removed,  and  the  pulp 
f'umd  dead.  Extraction  was  resorted  to,  and  in  three  or  four  days 
II  discharge  bad  ceased.  On  the  sixth  day  the  patient  was  dis- 
;d  cured. 

is  not  at  alt  unrnmmon  to  find  the  sinus  of  an  alveolar  abscess 
tng  itself  somewhere  on  the  cheek.  This  is  too  frequently  the 
It  of  inviting  the  matter  to  tho  surface  by  the  warm  applications 
to  the  side  of  the  face.  When  pus  thus  seeks  the  surface 
Id  he  vented  from  the  inside.  The  o|)cration  is  very  simple, 
will  be  successful  if  the  pus  should  have  found  its  way  even 
'•ofiff  externally  as  to  have  but  the  skin  Ijetwcen  it  and  the  atmos- 
ItinTi'.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  facial  artery 
or  the  duct  of  Stc.no. 

Abbesses,  associated  with  the  wisdom  teeth,  sometimes  vent  in 
.tite  iiarotid  region ;  in  these  cases  it  is  not  uncommon  to  tind  the 
orifice  of  the  fisiule  as  low  down  as  the  clavicle,  the  unyielding 
,*Uract«r  of  the  parotid  fascia — a  continuation,  as  it  will  be  remem- 
of  tho  deep  cervical — compellmg  this  lengthened  dissection. 

»cr,  and  indeed  very  curious  result  of  alveolar  abscess,  is  the 
ion  of  osseoas  cysts  on  the  side  of  the  jaws ;  the  pus  instead 
^bdacing  the  ordinary  absorption,  is  provided  for  by  the  expansion 
(ff  Ihe  outer  plate  of  the  bone.    These  cysts  give  no  sense  of  fluctua- 
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tion  or  crackling  on  pressure;  there  is  no  appearance  of  surround- 
ing iiiQan)mation,  the  soft  parts  covering  them  do  not  differ,  in  tiijr 
respect,  from  the  adjoining  tissue.  I  have  found  such  cysts  or  tumors 
generally  associattMi  with  teeth  in  which  the  pulps  have  been  de- 
stroyed and  the  fangs  filled  with  metal.  They  form  sometime?  rerj 
rapidly.  I  have  treated  them  where  the  cyst  has  enlarged  to  the 
size  of  a  hickory-nut  in  a  single  week.  This  rapid  growth  is  par- 
ticularly diagnostic. 

The  easiest  treatment  is  of  course  the  extraction  of  the  offendiDy 
tooth ;  but  they  may  also  l)0  rewlllj'  cured  by  opening  them  trans- 
versely and  stuffing  the  cyst  with  lint,  saturated  with  tiuct.  of 
iodine,  or  some  other  stimulant ;  the  cyst  is  thus  obliterated,  and  the 
sac  at  the  end  of  the  fang  destroyed,  through  the  healthy  infiammft- 
tioD  which  the  treatment  excitea 

These  tumors  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  other  encysted 
tumors,  of  which  mention  will  hereafter  be  made. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  illustrating  a  lecture  on  alveolar  abscess,  notices 
the  following  cases  from  his  practice: 

A  few  years  ago,  he  says,  a  middle-aged  man  asked  his  opinion  about 
a  fistulous  sore  which  opened  on  the  middle  of  his  whisker  of  the  right 
ehe^'k.  Mr.  S.  introduced  a  probe,  and  finding  that  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  fang  of  the  last  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw,  persuaded 
the  patient  to  allow  him  to  extract  it,  on  the  promise  that  he  should 
be  well  in  a  few  days.  On  the  tenth  day  the  gentleman  wrote,  bv 
post,  to  say  that  the  discharge  cease<l  the  day  the  tooth  was  extracted, 
and  that  at  the  time  of  writing  it  was  perfectly  well. 

He  relates  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  came  under  his  charge 
at  the  infirmary,  with  a  fistulous  sore  in  the  fore  part  of  the  throat, 
within  an  inch  of  the  sternum.  It  had  been  discharging  upwards  of 
a  year.  On  probing  it,  the  instrument  could  be  passed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  molar  of  the  lower  jaw  on  the  left  side.  On  inquiry,  the 
patient  said  that  eighteen  months  before  she  had  a  tooth  drawQ, 
but  the  fangs  had  l>een  IcA  in  the  jaw.  Afterward  an  abecc^ 
formed,  which  descended  lower  and  lower  until  it  burst  midway 
between  the  sternum  and  pomum  Adami.  Mr.  S.  extracted  the 
stump,  it  still  dischtu'ged  for  a  week,  when  it  got  well  without  other 
treatment. 

Mr.  S.  alludes  also  to  a  case  where  a  horse  bad  been  condemned 
to  the  knacker^s  y^rd,  as  being  afHioted  with  the  glanders,  having  a 
foul,  offensive  dischargt*  of  purulent  matter  from  the  nostrils,  and 
being  in  the  Inst  stage  of  emaciatiou.    A  veterinary  surgeon,  finding 
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It  cotilO  Dot  masticate  its  food,  examined  its  mouth,  and  detect- 
carious  tootb  in  tbo  upper  jaw,  extniolcd  it.     Thr  discharge 
QMsed;  the  horse  soon  bognn  to  thrive,  and  got  well. 

JCr.  Fleiscbroon  {British  Medical  Journal)  relates  the  following 
ttUQple:  **MiBS  Rose  S,  a  littlu  girl.  agt3d  five  years,  had  been 
trouble*]  al>out  three  months  with  a  constant,  though  not  profuse, 
'4*  ^^  slightly-purulent  mucus  from  the  right  nostril ;  it  a[>- 
lo  be  the  sequel  of  a  cold.  The  mucous  membrane,  bo  far  oa 
Hcoald  be  examined,  was  healthy,  and  there  were  no  indications  of 
any  morbid  growth.  She  was  ordered  a  strong  injection  of  gallic  acid, 
tnd  took,  coucurrentlyi  small  doses  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron.  The 
only  advantage  she  derived  was  that  the  discharge  lost  its  purulent 
character;  in  amount  it  remained  about  the  same,  though  the  treat- 
ment was  lung  persevered  ia  and  other  tocal  astringents  tried.  I 
-iisjtfcted,'*  says  Mr.  F.,  "there  must  be  some  undiscovered  local 
irntatiuD.  Not  being  able,  on  careful  examination,  to  find  anything 
wrung  in  the  nasal  passages,  I  looked  to  the  condition  of  the  teeth, 
and  finding  the  right  upper  canine  carious,  removed  it.  The  dia- 
rhtrge  was  much  lessened  on  the  next  day,  and  In  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two  disappeared  altogether." 
Mr.  Fleischman,  although  he  does  not  see  that  his  cose  is  simply 
uf  alveolar  abscess, — ^but  offers  it  as  "  a  good  illustration  of  re- 
irritation," — truly  remarks  that  it  "teaches  us  that  the/ons 
origomali  is  not  always  just  where  we  might  expect  to  Bnd  it" 
I  ha%*e  had,  in  my  oh'u  practice,  several  cases  where  the  pus  of 
alveolar  abscess  discharged  itself  from  the  narcs;  but  the  dis- 
,  in  every  case  in  which  I  have  seen  it,  whore  the  sinus  passed 
in  such  direction,  was  associated  with  the  central  incisor  teeth. 

Ati^ctr^^es  of  this  nature  are  not  unfrequently  associated  with  the 
feruption  of  the  wisdom  t«eth.  The  arch  being  too  small  to  accom. 
modate  the  advancing  organ,  it  becomes,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  an 
i^nt  of  irritation  ;  inflammations  of  the  most  severe  nature  are  thus 
afteatimes  provoked,  inducing,  too  commonly,  trismus  and  abscess. 
(See  chapter  on  Trismus.)  Abscesses  from  this  cause  generally 
discharge  about  the  neck  of  the  tooth;  they  may.  however,  void 
Uwraselves  in  other  situations,  as,  for  example,  upon  the  face  or 
ncek.  A  ca^  illustrative  comes  this  moment  to  my  mind: — Dr.  D.. 
iinedical  gentleman,  suffered  for  some  time  with  heavy,  dull  pain 
right  holf  of  his  lower  jaw,  and  which  was  attributerl  to  two 
teeth,  much  decayed,  but  which,  however,  had  been  treated 
d.  lutiaiumatioQ  of  a  severe  character  finally  developed, 
10 
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and,  in  defiance  of  all  treatment,  ran  on  to  abscess,  which  abi 
discharged  upon  the  cheek.  The  pus  voided,  of  course  relief 
obtained.  The  sinus,  however,  continued  to  discharge,  ant 
the  time  of  my  being  consulted,  the  ulcer  had  become  a  sour 
much  annoyance  as  well  as  deformity.  This  case  had  been  e: 
ined  by  various  friends  of  the  gentleman,  and  while  all  pronou 
it  alveolar  abscess,  all  associated  it  with  the  treated  teeth, 
removal  of  a  developing  wisdom  tooth,  a  single  cusp  alone  of  w 
presented,  caused  the  fistule  to  heal  in  a  single  week.  (See  cha 
on  Odontalgia,) 
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In  the  phaptcr  on  Dental  Anoranlies,  I  allntied  to  the  procres  of 
maxillary  enlargement,  and  exhibited  how  that  process  was,  in  port, 
counterbalanced  by  an  untimely  extraction  of  the  deciduous  teeth. 
I  further  Bhowed  how  certain  doran|a:emc!nts  of  the  dental  organs 
were  a  common,  if  not  a  necessary,  sequence  to  such  attridgment  of 

e  arch;  and,  amonjo^  other  ill  effects,  referred  to  the  impu^i^ibility 
of  a  natural  and  healthy  evolution  of  the  wisdom  teeth,  and  to  the 
conditions  favoring  |»eriodontal  inflammation. 

In  this  chapter  we  are  to  consider  loek-jaw  entirely,  as  it  has  a 
local  si^^Tiification,  and  even,  so  far  at  leant  afl  a  few  paragraphs  are 
concerned,  more  exclusively  than  this,  as  it  has  alone  a  suriLfico- 
dental  sij^niHcation. 

Such  surglco-fiental  signification,  however,  will,  I  apprehnnd, 
outside  of  tetanic  conditions,  be  found  to  have  the  widest  relation- 
sbip  to  the  lesion,  and,  indeed,  if  my  experience  has  not  been  un- 
commonly one-sided,  it  will  bo  found  to  have  the  very  closest  rela- 
tionship; for,  I  incline  to  think,  thtit  in  every  twenty  cases  of  local 
trismus,  eighteen  has,  as  the  primary  lesion,  periodontitis  in  some 
of  its  varied  forms. 

We  have  considered  the  retraction  of  the  dental  arch.  We  will 
DOW  look  at  such  lesions  as  thii^  retraction  has  engendrred — lesions 
pertaining  to  the  subject  we  have  now  under  consideration. 

The  troubles  of  an  individual  afflicted  with  a  contracted  dental 
arch  are  most  apt  to  begin  at  about  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year  of 
age.     If  you  look  into  such  a  mouth  you  will  find  the  teeth  crowded 

gether  in  most  uncomfortable-looking  positions.     The  last  molar 

the  lower  jaw  you  will  wee,  most  likely,  jammed  into  the  ramus; 

hile  the  same  tooth  of  the  superior  jaw  will  l>e  found  occupying 

e  very  extreme  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  bone. 

At  this  period — unless,  fortunately,  the  teeth  are  possessed  ofun- 
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common  ppsistnnce — you  will  find  them  breaking" down  from  approx- 
imal  caries;  while,  as  the  result  of  such  caries,  combined  with  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  fanffs,  the  alveoloHieatal  periosteum  enters 
into  the  Bubinflammatorf  state,  and  becomes  as  ready  to  pnt  on 
acute  disease  ns  is  the  tinder  to  take  the  Kpark. 

If,  then,  interference  with  the  elougutory  process  has  been  eucb 
as  to  yield  these  troubles,  when  only  twenty-eight  teeth  have 
enipted,  is  it  not  plain  to  infer  that  the  development  of  the  four 
dentos  sapientiiB  must  proportionably  add  to  thcHe  difficulties?  Of 
course  it  is  very  plain,  and  only  by  appreciating  the  character  of 
such  trouble  cau  we  Gt  ourselves  to  abort  its  lesions. 

These  lenions  are  periostitis,  alveolar  abscess,  stomatitis,  ostitis, 
necrosis,  trismus,  etc. 

In  the  chapter  on  Anomalies,  I  remarked  that  all  dental  troubles 
arising  from  retraction  and  diminution  of  the  maxillury  arch  couW 
be  provided  against  b}'  a  timely  extraction  of  certain  of  the  penDfr 
nent  teeth  ;  and  from  this  we  might  infer  that  trouble  arising  from 
an  advancing  wisdom  tooth  mij^bt  also  bo  provided  for  on  the  sara« 
principle,  namely,  by  extracting  the  second  molar,  thus  providing 
the  required  alveolus. 

Theso  patbulugtcul  coudikiona,  and  the  remedial  and  prophylactic 
indications  so  plainly  written  over  them,  it  would  seem  impossible, 
because  of  their  very  simplicity,  to  overlook;  that  they  are  orer- 
looked,  however,  is  too  evident,  from  iheir  many  secondary  Icsious 
which  the  surgeon  finds  liimself  constantly  called  upon  to  treat. 

I  advauced  the  view  that  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  trismus 
would  be  found  having,  as  the  primary  lesion,  some  periodontal 
trouble.  Of  course  I  would  be  understood  as  not  including  trismus 
neonatorum,  or  any  trismus  trauiuaticus,  the  lesion  of  which  was 
self-evident.  A  child  might  get  a  severe  burn  on  the  cheek,  and 
triamus  be  the  result  of  tho  inodular  tissue,  which  would  close  up 
the  break  in  the  continuity.  AncbyliK^is  might  exist,  the  sequenca 
to  articular  diseiise.  Traumatic  tetanus,  affecting  the  muscles  of 
the  jaw,  would  have  a  primary  lesion  combined  with  peculiar  nerv- 
ous disturbances,  which  would  give  the  diagnosis  But  it  is  to  the 
numlierless  cases  of  so-callcfl  idioputhic  trismus  I  allude,  and  to 
the  cases  of  trismus  which  have  evidently  alone  a  local  aignificA- 
tion;  that  signification  not  being  always  very  evident,  or  other- 
wise associat4>d  with  so  many  complications  as  not  to  scorn  di^- 
tinguishable. 

We  read  in  reports  of  cuse  after  case  of  local  trismus, — of  the 
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wmD  being  referred  to  this  cause  and  the  other  cause, — the  treat- 
Mftte  bein^  as  various  as  the  diagnoses.  Mauy  of  thu  inferences 
thuii  presented  are,  without  doubt,  ju8t  and  reliable;  but  I  would 
^'ve  it  a£  my  exi>erieDce  that  where,  i>ersona]1y,  I  have  had  the 
(>)iportuaity  of  seeing  euch  ca«e8  as  would  seem  to  be  their  parallel, 
1  hare  mostly  been  able  to  point  out  to  the  practitioner  exhibiting 
the  C5«e,  as  the  primary  lesion,  some  dental  disturbance,  simple  or 
obecure. 

Id  the  epitome  of  Braithwaitc,  page  191,  rol.  ii.,  is  a  case,  the 
4)ftgiH)sis  and  treatment  of  which  will  serve  as  an  example.     Dr. 
Sellers,  the  practitiouer  who  reports  it,  ascribes  the  trismus  to  a 
inplication  of  inflammatory  and   nervous  derangements.      Now, 
hile  1  might  have  found  myself  wrong,  yet  from  the  history,  and 
m  the  age  of  his  patient,  1  should  have  ex].)ected,  bad  I  seen  the 
with   him,  to  have  been   able   to   have   pointed   out  that  the 
ttlceratcd   sore  throat,  to  which  he  alludes,  had  its  primary  in  a 
periosteal  trouble  of  the  alveolo-dental  membrane;  let  the  reader, 
wevcr,  draw  his  uwu  inference.     1  will  compare  with  this  ease 

from  my  own  practice. 
Db-  Sellers*  Case. — Acupuncture  in  Protracted  Loch-jaw, — The 
lienl,  twenty-(jve  years  of  age,  unmarried,  had  for  years  been  sub- 
to  attacks  of  suppurating  so/e  throat,  in  which  the  jaws  often 
Df^arly  immovable  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  discharge 
Icir.  In  1826,  she  had  a  severe  attack,  from  which  reaulted 
te  lock-jaw,  accompftnicd  with  hysterical  symptoms,  which 
k  yielded,  after  six  weeks  of  treatment,  so  far  thai  she  could  put 
in  her  mouth.  After  nearly  a  year,  the  juw  again  l)e- 
letely  fixed,  without  accompanying  sore  throat,  and  the 
Mine  treatment,  with  galvanism,  was  tried  without  effect.  Although 
iiMM|aivocaIly  connected  with  hysteria,  there  was  reason  to  think, 
from  the  inflammatory  actiou  with  which  the  disease  set  in,  that 
the  affection  was  not  purely  spasmodic,  but  was  kept  up  by  the 
ri|pdity  of  the  muscles  closing  the  jaw  produced  by  inflammation; 
coDseciuenee  of  which  the  antagonistic  muscles  had  become  in- 
i^<:(aate  to  the  effort  of  opening  the  mouth  under  the  mere  influence 
volition. 

It  was  this  view  of  the  case  which  made  Dr.  Sellers  think  it 
Mw  reasonable,  in  making  trial  of  the  needles,  to  insert  them 
into  Uie  iDQscles  opening  ihe  jaw.  in  the  expectation  of  exciting 
to  SQch  a  contraction  as  might  overcome  the  rigidity  of  their 
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On  each  of  the  two  following  days  two  needles  were  inserted, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  line  between  the  chin  and  the  hjoid 
bone,  the  effect  being  short,  convulsive  efforts.  The  teeth  began  to 
grate  on  each  other,  and  the  jaw  was  drawn  from  side  to  side,  not 
by  single  alternate  contractions,  but  by  severe  convulsive  move- 
ments on  one  side,  followed  by  a  nearly  equal  number  toward  the 
other  side,  interrupted  occasionally  by  a  momentary  opening  of  the 
mouth  to  the  extent  of  about  two  fingers'-breadth. 

The  convulsions  continued  after  the  needles  were  withdrawn; 
ceased  and  became  renewed  again  after  a  few  minutes,  and  returned 
spontaneously  in  the  evening  on  both  occasions.  Some  increase  of 
voluntary  power  over  the  jaw  followed  both  applications  of  the 
remedy.  After  each  trial  of  the  acupuncture  some  improvement 
was  observable;  but,  as  the  spontaneous  convulsion  was  almost 
always  followed  by  a  slight  loss  of  motion,  the  progress  made  was 
slow. 

The  needles  were  usually  inserted  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch, 
and  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  an  inch. 

The  acupuncture,  together  with  leeches,  was  used  for  ten  days, 
by  which  time  the  patient  could  open  the  mouth  two  fingers- 
breadth  and  chew  soft  substances.  She  then  went  into  the  country 
for  five  weeks,  by  which  she  derived  great  benefit ;  but,  being  ex- 
posed to  cold  and  wet  on  her  return,  bad  another  severe  attack,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  the  loss  of  much  of  the  voluntary  power 
over  the  muscles  of  the  jaw.  The  needles  were  again  resorted  to 
with  the  same  effects  as  before ;  but  the  pain  produced  by  the  con- 
vulsions was  greater,  and  lasted  longer,  while  the  spontaneous 
convulsion  recurred  several  times  in  the  evenings  after  each  of  the 
first  trials.  As  leeching  did  not  succeed  in  mitigating  the  con- 
vulsion, the  temporal  artery  was  opened  with  the  desired  result, 
and  with  the  effect  at  the  same  time  of  restoring,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  sight  of  the  right  eye,  which  she  almost  lost  with  the 
first  attack  of  lock-jaw.  A  second  detraction  of  blood  from  the  same 
vessel  diminished  the  force  of  the  convulsion  so  much  as  to  permit 
the  acupuncture  to  be  used  twice  a  day.  Nine  days  after  the  re- 
newal of  the  operation,  the  jaw  had  recovered  its  natural  extent  of 
motion. 

The  aphonia,  which  had  come  on  at  the  same  time  as  the  affec- 
tion of  the  eye,  was  completely  cured  by  a  smart  shock  of  elec- 
tricity. 

The  case  I  referred  to,  as  fVom  my  own  experience,  occurred  in 
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practice  of  a  friend, — my  relation  with  it  being  in  a  consultation. 
hiBtory  IB  HB  toUowB : 
For  a  period  of  several  years  the  patient,  Mary  C,  twenty-four 
of  a^re,  had  been  troubled  with  attacks  of  sore  raout]i  and 
kt   whenever  she   unduly  exposed   herself;   tbeRe  attacks  had 
always  associated  with  them  partial  loss  cff  voice  and  general  ex- 

R"''  .tion  of  her  whole  nervous  system,  while  her  jawa  were  inraria- 
stiflened  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  severity  of 
»tt«;k. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  she  had  depended  for  relief  upon 
domestic  treatment  or  horateopathy.  At  the  jwriod,  however,  of  her 
coming  under  the  care  of  my  friend,  Ur.  \V.,  she  was  suffering  from 

Iftuch  severe  trouble  as  to  decide  her  usual  attendant  into  dismissing 
Ibe  case.  Her  jaw  had  remained  so  firmly  locked  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks  that  it  was  with  difficulty  a  knife-blade  could  be  introduced 
ibetween  the  teeth.  This  particular  spell  had  come  on  as  usual ; 
bot  the  patient  said  there  was  something  about  it  which  made  her 
think  that  her  teeth  were  implicated  ;  she  could  not  say  what  tooth 
^pr  teeth,  but  thought  it  was  one  or  more  in  the  lower  jaw. 

Now,  whatever  was  to  be  discovered  as  the  primary  lesion  in  the 

,  ita  surgical  feature,  as  it  presented  itself  to  our  attention, 

raa  an  extra-capsular  mass  of  coagulated  lymjih  about  the  tempero* 

llary  articulation,  which  overbalanced  the  influence  of  the  de- 

iressor  muscles,  holding  of  course  the  parts  in  a  state  of  false 

ichylosis. 

I  aeked  the  patient  *'  if,  when  these  attacks  came  on,  her  face  had 

Always  swelled  more  or  less?"     She   said  thut  "it  had."     I 

Ler  "if  the  cheek  had  not  always  a  stiff,  hard  feeling  in  it, 

'^hich  wore  away  gradually  after  such  attacks?"     "It  was  so," 

IB  loid  me. 

Dr.  W.,  agreeing  with  me  that  the  speediest  way  of  overcoming 

le  trismus  was  by  mechaDically  breaking  up  the  adhesions,  I  pro- 

ired  a  pine  stick  about  a  foot  in  length,  tapering,  wedge-shape, 

torn  an  inch  and  a  half  base.     The  thinnest  portion  of  this  wedge 

after  much  trouble,  passed  between  and  across  the  dental 

and,  after  being  forced  a  little  further  on,  the  stick  was 

on  its  axis,  the  adhesions  yielding  before  the  strain.    Thus 

ututh  was  opened  at  least  an  inch,  and  we  were  enable<l  to 

pe  this  cavity  for  the  lesion  upon  which  the  trouble  depended. 

So  Car  this  case  will  be  seen  closely  to  similate  that  of  Dr.  Sellers 

—Bore  throat,  aphonia,  hysteria. 
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Now,  here  wc  found  all  the  trouble  oraanftting  from  a  wisdom 
tboth  projocting,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  angle  of  the  jaw,  and 
half  covered  in  by  an  operculum  of  gum  drooping  over  on  it  firom 
the  ramus.  The  tooth  of  course  we  at  once  removed.  We  dis- 
raipsed  the  patient  for  the  day.  after  directing  a  sorbefacient  extemtl 
application. 

The  next  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock — no  inflammation  having*  super- 
vened— we  completed,  by  our  mechanical  appliance,  the  unlocking 
of  the  jaw.  In  a  week  the  patient  was  dismissed  well.  She  has 
since  bad  no  return  of  her  spells,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  will  not 
have. 

I  think  a  parallelism  between  these  two  cases  will  be  recognized, 
but  should  the  reader  disagree  with  me,  the  study  of  them  will  not, 
I  trust,  he  withont  its  profit. 

One  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  throat, 
aud  face,  combined  with  a  bad  trismus^  I  have  ever  seen,  was  in  th« 
person  of  a  medinal  student  in  the  office  of  a  Dr.  C,  of  this  city— 
the  primary  lesion  being  such  a  half-erupted  wisdom  tooth  as  I 
have  alluded  to  as  being  found  in  the  preceding  case.  This  patient, 
when  I  first  saw  him,  had  been  sulfering  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  operculum  of  gum  had  been  split  up  on  two  different  occasions. 
Antiphlogistics  in  every  form  had  been  resorted  to.  The  patient 
came  to  me  under  the  anticipation  that  nothing  could  save  hnn 
ft-om  necrosis  of  the  angle  of  the  bone. 

I  gave  this  man  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  ether;  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  get  him  into  an  anssthetie  condition,  his  physical  suffer- 
ing was  80  great.  Prying  his  mouth  open,  just  sufficient  to  intrc»dnce 
the  key  of  Oarengeot,  1  extracted,  with  much  difficulty,  the  offending 
tooth.     In  three  days  he  was  again  attending  to  his  studies. 

This  peculiar  lesion  of  a  half-erupted  wisdom  tooth  may  well 
claim  a  moment's  attention.  Many  a  practitioner  has  been  so 
deceived  by  the  anomaly  as  to  have  been  led  widely  astray  in  the 
study  of  his  cases. 

Where  this  condition  exists,  you  will  notice,  by  looking  into  the 
mouth,  that  only  the  anterior  face  of  the  tooth  has  fairly  erupted, 
the  other  two-thirds  being  overlaid  by  the  integuments  of  the  ramus. 
Ton  infer  that  the  development  is  not  yet  perfected,  and  conse- 
quently it  does  not  even  strike  you  to  associate  disease  with  the 
parts;  but  this  tooth,  a  single  cusp  of  which  only  is  through  the 
gum,  may  have  caries  extending  into  its  pulp-cavity,  or  may  be  the 
seat  of  the  most  aggravated  periodontitis.     It  is  the  common  im- 


wisdom 
which  decay  so  earljj  have  been  destroyed  by  this  operculum 
^xu.     The  ex])IunaLion  is  very  evident.     Tlie  decouipoaing  epv 
i\  a<;ale«,  and  other  debris  of  the  mouth,  conibiuc  in  the  acidity 
of  their  rccctioQ  to  irritate  the  bony  structure  of  the  tooth,  thus 
licklv  deti^troying  its  iute^ity.     I  am  sure  that  I  have  seen  more 
lan  a  thousand  coses  illustrative  of  this  fact;  and  if  any  practi- 
mvT  will  take  the  trouble  to  dissect  off  this  fleshy  lid — ^the  proper 
itmerit,  by-tht'-way — and  examine  with  a  delicate  probe  the  Bulci 
the  touih,  in  nine  cases  oat  of  twelve  he  will  find  caries. 
Such  ft  lesion  will  at  once  be  recognized  to  have  important  surgi- 
\\  relations.     For  example,  I  have  been  consulted  time  and  aguin 
p«*son3  who  have  been  sufferers  for  a  considerable  period  from 
what  has  twen  pronounced  and  treated  as  neuralgia.     Their  teeth 
not  escaped   observation,  but   had   been  examined   and   pro- 
sound.    I  have  found  in  such  mouths  not  unfTe(|ucntly  this 
*u1um  of  gum  overlying  the  wisdom  tooth.     This  I  have  dis- 
off,  e.xposing  compound  caries.     1  have  extracted  such  teeth, 
and  the  patients  have  been  instantly  relieved  of  their  neuro-odon- 
Ulpa. 
Again;  these  fleshy  cups,  catching  and  holding,  in  contact  with  the 
part».  insoluble  particles,  as  often  found  mixed  with  the  food, 
provoke  periostitis,  or  oven  ostitis  of  the  angle  and  ramus  of 
I  have  seen  the  most  alarming  intiammatory  attacks  thus 
>kpd.     The  tooth  in  these  coses,  as  I  have  somewhere  else  re- 
t&irked.  will  alway  respond  to  the  stroke  of  an  instrument.     Its 
periobteum  l^teing  inflamed,  common  sense  would  direct  that  a  tooth 
|-io  diseased  should  be  at  once  extracted ;  but  such  extraction  is  oc- 
cafciouuliy  among  the  almost  impossible  things.    A  tooth  so  affected 
will  not  unfrequently  have  but  a  point  erupted  not  larger  than  the 
Will  of  a  pin.     In  these  cases  the  best  thing  that  con  be  dune  is  to 
ixtract  the  adjoining  molar ;  this  relieves  the  pressure  on  the  ramus 
^tiie  jaw,  aad  gives  room  for  the  posterior  tooth.   It  will  commonly 
yield  a  care. 

Tricmus  depending  on  such  lesions  is  not  unfrequently  the  only 
dlcmal  evidence  yielded  by  the  intiammatory  attack.  The  jaw 
itilna  And  relAxos.  as  an  odontalgia  will  come  and  go.  In  snch 
^htittiial  caaea  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  trismus  is  excta- 
^f^\}  a  nervous  action,  or  reflected  irritation  to  the  motor  branch  of 
^(rifidal. — alight  local  inflammatory  action  being  the  irritant. 
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Wisdom  teeth  erupt  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  thirtj-fifth  jear; 
generally,  however,  at  about  the  twentieth  year. 

Some  years  ago  I  treated  a  case  of  triBmas,  the  history  of  which 
is  as  follows : 

The  patient,  David  B.,  a  farmer,  after  doing  a  hard  day's  work, 
and  getting  himself  much  overheated,  threw  himself,  just  at  early 
evening,  down  in  a  cool  outhouse  to  rest  Here  he  fell  asleep,  not 
-waking  until  near  midnight  The  next  day  he  felt  a  soreness  in  the  left 
superior  alveolar  arch,  which  soreness  increased  for  two  or  three  days; 
after  which  it  deserted  the  teeth  and  passed  to  the  antrum.  Then 
commenced  a  swelling  in  the  integuments  of  the  face,  which  advanced 
until  it  shut  up  completely  the  left  eye.  The  jaws  began  to  stiiTeii, 
and  ended,  after  three  or  four  days  more,  in  complete  immobility. 

I  was  called  to  the  case,  after  the  lock-jaw  had  existed  nine  weeks, 
the  patient  having  barely  been  able  to  support  life  by  patting  biB 
mouth  into  a  basin  filled  with  soup,  and  sucking  the  nutriment 
throngh  bis  teeth.  During  this  time  he  had  been  seen  by  seven 
different  practitioners,  no  one  of  whom  had  seemed  to  appreciate  his 
case,  or  what  perhaps  is  more  probable,  none  of  whom  had  been 
willing  to  assume  the  trouble  of  it.  The  patient  had  never  told  any 
of  these  gentlemen  about  the  soreness  first  felt  in  his  teeth,  and  no 
one  of  them  had  ever  questioned  him  in  this  direction ;  his  single 
complaint  was  of  a  great  weight  about  his  cheek. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  case  was,  primarily,  periodontitis;  this  in- 
flammation, by  a  double  continuity  of  structure,  had  extended  into 
the  maxillary  sinus,  and  to  the  integuments  of  the  face.  The  inflam- 
mation of  the  antrum  had  been  sufficiently  severe  to  have  resulted 
in  abscess ;  abscess  of  the  alveolo-deutal  membrane,  or  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  cavity.  The  inflammation  of  the  face  had  resulted 
in  the  exudation  of  lymph,  which  lymph  in  a  state  of  coagulation 
was  the  cause  of  the  trismus. 

A  first  effort  was  directed  to  getting  into  the  antrum,  which  I  felt 
well  assured  was  filled  with  pus.  This  was  done  by  prying  out  the 
second  molar  tooth  with  an  elevator,  pushing  it  into  the  month 
(from  which,  with  some  trouble,  it  was  afterward  gotten  out);  the 
extraction  was  followed  by  profuse  discharge.  The  patient  described 
the  relief  as  being  immense. 

I  removed  this  particular  tooth,  not  because  it  was  more  carious 
than  its  fellows,  but  because  it  was  somewhat  loose,  and  thus  gave 
evidence  of  the  diseased  condition  of  its  periosteum.  Again,  it  is 
through  the  alveolus  of  the  palatine  fang  of  this  tooth  that  we  find 
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oQr  easiest  and  best  road  to  the  antrum  ;  in  Ibis  case,  as  ia  seen, 
_lbu  fang  coiumuoicated  with  the  cavity. 

^B  On  the  day  succeeding-  the  evaouation  of  the  abscesB,  the  patient 
Hftxpressed  himself  as  entirely  free  from  pain,  his  only  trouble  being 
^Rbe  tristotiB,  which  had  not,  as  yet,  relaxed  in  the  least. 

To  the  touch,  all  the  parts  about  the  articular  extremity  of  the 

Kferior  maxilla  seemed  completely  indurated.     I   hesitated   to  at- 
mpt  the  breaking  up  of  the  parts  mechanically,  fearing  that  thereby 
I  might  do  injury  to  the  important  vessels  which  are  associated  with 

re  head  of  this  bone, — the  internal  carotid,  and  internal  maxillary 
teries.  The  indurution  was  of  course  extra-capsular.  and  was  of 
Bufficient  extent  to  have  bound  the  jaw  from  the  glenoid  cavity  to 

Hlhe  anterior  border  of  the  masseter  mueele  ;  passive  motion  was  re- 

^^orted  to.  but  employed  very  gently.  Leeches,  blisters,  and  &orl>e- 
f&clents  were  depended  on, — the  case  progressed  very  slowly,  the 
pttjent  having  to  come  to  my  office  every  day  for  fifteen  days;  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  bat  after  removing  other  diseased  teeth  from  hie 

Htoouth,  be  was  dismissed  cured. 

^"  When  one  ia  called  to  a  case  of  trismus  of  any  standing,  the 
anchyloaia  being  the  result  of  inSammatory  action,  questions  may 

^ftirisc  as  to  the  propriety  of  mechanically  breaking  up  the  adhesions. 

^PThc  condyloid  extremity  of  the  maxillary  bone  is  assuredly  not 
tbe  stanchest  part  of  the  body,  and  there  are  anatomical  relations 
which  it  would  not  be  at  all  pleasant  to  disturb, — these  things  are 

I  for  the  surgeon  to  decide  upon.  So  far  as  I,  individually,  am  con- 
^norned,  I  now  use  mechanical  force  in  all  cases  that  come  under  my 
"  Hre,  premising  of  course  that  the  case  is  one,  where,  from  inQam- 

II  maiion,  the  trismus  depends  on  effused  lymph.  I  am  willing  to  run 
I^H  ti«  riiik  for  the  great  and  immediate  good  yielded ;  some  eonsidera- 
^^  bW  experience  in  this  direction  assuring  me  that  the  risk  is  materi- 

illf  influenced  by  the  manipulations.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to 
neommeDd  that  attempt  should  be  made  to  open  the  mouth  to  it^s 
greatest  capacity  with  a  single  turn  of  tbe  lever  employed,  although 
tbfffe  are  cases  where  such  practice  would  be  very  commendable.  I 
k»re  80  opened  the  mouth  man}'  a  time,  hut  not  in  cases  of  long 
<t*iidiDg.  Qeuerally,  the  force  should  be  applied  with  gontleness, 
Itio  a  little  one  day,  and  a  little  the  next ;  it  takes  but  a  very  short 
tiiiicio  open  a  mouth  in  this  way;  liesides,  if  your  force  is  applied 
^th  Rich  judgment  as  not  to  provoke  inflammation,  you  will  arouse 
lo  cooperation  the  absorbent  system,  the  excitement  acting  as  a 
*^q1u8  to  it,  and  it  will  be  found  to  do  its  part  vigorously. 


ise 
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A  ppfflon  will  not  imfrcquently  be  attacked  with  trismus  after  the 
dental  operation  of  inserting  a  pivot  tooth.  Here  the  lesion  is  irh 
flammation,  and  the  treatment  is  to  be  directed  accordingly;  the 
root  of  the  tooth  is  in  a  stale  of  periodontitis. 

A  person  will  sometimes  be  attacked  with  trlsrans  after  the  opera- 
tion of  plugging  a  tooth  with  metal;  the  attack  comes  on  suddenly; 
it  is  Q  rcHex  nervous  action.  The  conducting  facility  of  the  metal 
irritates  the  nerve  periphery  in  the  pulp;  this  irritation  ia  referred 
to  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  and  thence  reflected  to  the  muscles  of 
mastication.  To  prove  the  existence  of  this  lesion,  direct  the  patiest 
to  hold  cold  water  in  contact  with  the  tooth. 

To  treat  a  case  of  this  kind,  remove  the  metal;  when  the  irrit*- 
tion  has  subsided,  advise  that  before  rcGlting  a  non-conducting  ^ulv 
stance  shall  be  placed  between  the  plug  and  the  floor  of  the  cavity; 
or,  because  of  the  thinness  of  the  bony  septum,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  destroy  the  pulp. 

Spasmodic  trismus,  very  obscure,  may  reflult  from  the  employ- 
ment of  two  diflorent  metals  in  the  operation  of  tooth  plagging: 
galvanic  action  is  the  consequence,  and  the  nerve  is  subjected  to  a 
most  harassing  irritation.  To  test  for  this  trouble,  increase  the 
action  by  holding  silver  and  zinc  against  the  plug.  This  t^st,  how- 
ever, will  irritate  any  pulp  into  a  ttate  of  excitement,  and  is  an 
admirable  search  warrant  for  obscure  lesions  of  the  organ.  The 
treatment  consists  of  course  in  the  removal  of  the  plug,  and  the 
medication,  if  required,  of  the  irritated  pulp. 

80  I  might  extend  over  many  pages  the  consideration  of  denial 
lesions  in  connection  with  trismus.  I  have,  however,  writies 
enongh,  I  presume,  to  direct  a  proper  attention  to  the  subject 

To  recapitulate:  I  suggest  that  most  of  the  cases  of  ao-callod 
idiopathic  or  obscure  trismus  will  be  found  to  depend  on  conditions 
associated  with  the  dental  arch. 

1'hat  to  insure  permanent  relief,  the  treatment  must  include  tlit 
primary  lesion. 

That  such  primary  lesions  as  are  described  in  the  chapter  on 
"Anomalies"  are  always  distinguishable. 

That  where  it  is  desirable  to  extract  an  oflending  wisdom  tooth, 
and  such  extraction  seems  too  difficult  to  attempt,  the  extraction  of 
the  tooth  immediately  anterior  to  it  will  not  unfVequcntly  be  found 
to  meet  the  indications. 

That  the  immobility  of  the  jaw,  where  acute  inflammatory-  action 
exists,  is  to  be  treated  on  general  antiphlogistic  or  phlogistic  princi- 
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pleeTftcoording  as  it  seems  probable  or  improbable  that  the  inQam- 
zuation  may  be  resolred. 

That  when  tbe  acute  action  has  passed,  ailhesions  are  to  be 
broken  up  by  mechanical  force  cnrefully  applied. 

Thttt  mt'fhuiiieo-doutal  lesions  arc  not  to  be  overlooked,  but  to  l:>e 
searched  for,  and  discovered  seeundam  artem. 

Trismus,  it  also  must  be  very  evident,  not  unfreqnently  exists 
as  a  retfult  of  various  truumatjc  conditions.  Thus,  anchylosis  bus 
been  known  to  result  in  an  articulation,  too  long  denied  motion, 
where  the  jaw  has  been  unduly  kept  fixed  in  fracture.  The  ordinary 
false  anchyloBis  is  frequently  associated  with  such  fractures,  a  pa- 
tient being  sometimes  months  in  recovering  the  normal  motions  of 
the  parts.  Trismus  from  cicatricial  bands,  resulting  from  dci^p  burns, 
is  perhaps  the  moat  intractable  form  of  the  condition.  Ulcerations, 
the  result  either  of  ptyalism  or  the  cancroid  affeclionB,  Lave  some- 
times resulted  in  a  closure  of  the  jaw  entirely  beyond  remedy.  Exos- 
tosis is  occasionally  a  sourco  of  trismus,  the  articular  condyle  being 
rendered  incapable  of  free  motion. 

To  describe  any  particular  treatment  applicable  to  the  various 
CMises  would  bo  to  consider  such  causes  in  detail.  This,  tt  will  bo 
found,  has  been  done  in  various  parts  of  this  work,  as  special  eases 
kave  presented  themselves;  such  conditions  will  be  seen  to  demand 

tid  employ  the  ingenuity  and  learning  of  the  surgeon.  In  this 
nuectiou.  us  an  example  of  such  au  application  of  skill  to  the 
overcoming  of  difficulties,  I  may  present  the  somewhat  celebrated 
cue  of  Dr.  S.  P.  Dullthcn,  of  Virginia.  I  think  it  would  bo  difficult 
to  find  a  better  study : 

"  Miss  Mary  S.,  aged  twenty,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  S.»  of 

^^io,  came  to  Wheeling,  in  the  spring  of  1848,  to  obtain  relief  from 

^ne  effects  of  a  very  severe  burn,  which  she  had  received  fifteen  years 

before.     The  bum  was  principally  confined  to  the  neck  and  lower 

part  of  the  face,  and  its  cicatrix  produced  a  deformity  of  the  most 

fadful  character.  Her  head  was  drawn  downward  and  forward, 
chin  was  confined  within  an  inch  of  the  sternum,  the  under  lip 
s  so  pulled  down  that  the  nmcous  membrane  of  the  leftside  came 
below  the  chin,  the  under  jaw  was  bowed  slightly  downward, 
and  elongated,  particularly  its  upper  portion,  which  made  it  project 
about  one  inch  and  three-eighths  beyond  the  upper  jaw.  In  front 
there  was  scarcely  any  appearance  of  either  chin  or  neck.  She  was 
unable  to  turn  her  head  to  cither  side,  the  cheeks  and  upper  lip  were 
dragged  considerably  downward;  she  could  not  close  her  eyelids; 
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she  could  not  close  her  jaws  but  for  an  instant,  and  then  ooly  hy 
bowing  her  head  furwanl.  She  could  not  retain  her  saliva  for  a 
single  instant;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  her  articulation  wasTcrj 
indistinct 

*'  She  had  been  taken  to  the  City  of  New  York,  some  years  before, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  relieved  from  this  deformity,  and  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  two  of  the  mo^t  distinguished  surgeons  in  that 
city,  who  performed  an  operation  by  dissecting  up  the  cicatrix  on 
the  neck,  then  raising  the  head  and  sliding  up  the  cicatrix  from  its 
original  position,  leaving  a  raw  surface  below  to  heal  up  by  granu- 
lation. I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  operation  was  entirely  nnsuc- 
ccssful. 

"After  a  careful  observatioD  of  the  case,  it  became  evident  that 
Buch  a  complicated  deformity  could  be  best  remedied  by  performing 
three  separate  operations ;  one  upon  the  jaw,  another  upon  the 
neck,  and  a  third  upon  the  under  lip. 

*•  To  remove  the  projection  of  the  under  jaw  seemed  to  reqnire 
the  first  attention.  Unless  tbut  could  Iw  done  the  other  operations, 
however  successful,  would  add  but  UtLle,  if  any,  to  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  patient.  This  lengthening  of  the  jaw  had  taken 
place  entirely  between  the  cuspidatus  and  6rst  bicuspid  tooth  of  the 
right  side,  and  between  the  first  and  second  bicaspids  of  the  led.  By 
the  elongation,  the  teeth  just  described  were  separated  on  both  sides 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

"To  saw  out  the  ujjper  edge  of  these  elongat«d  portions  of  ihe 
jaw,  and  then  to  divide  thnt  part  of  the  jaw  in  front  of  the  spaces 
thus  made,  by  sawing  it  through  in  a  horlzont-al  manner,  so  as  to 
jwrmit  the  upper  and  dettwdied  portion  to  be  set  back  in  its  ongrinal 
position,  appeared  to  be  the  only  possible  way  of  remedying  the 
deformity.  This  plan  I  therefore  adopted,  and  performed  the  opera- 
tion on  the  12th  day  of  June,  in  the  manner  now  to  be  described. 

"  The  operation  was  commenced  by  sawing  out,  in  a  V-shape.  the 
elongated  portions,  together  with  the  tirst  bicuspid  on  the  left  side, 
each  section  extending  about  three-fourths  of  the  way  through  the 
jaw.  I  then  introduced  a  bistoury  at  the  lower  point  of  the  space 
from  which  the  section  was  removed  on  the  right  side,  and  pushed 
it  through  the  soft  parts  close  to  and  in  front  of  the  jaw,  until  it 
came  out  at  the  lower  point  of  the  space  on  the  left  side.  The 
bistoury  was  then  withdrawn,  and  a  slender  saw  introduced  in  the 
same  place,  and  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  jaw,  coutaiuing  the  mx 
front  teeth,  was  sawed  off  on  a  horizoutal  line,  ending  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  spaces  before  named,  the  del  acbed  portion  being  still  connected, 
the  outer  and  inner  sides,  to  the  jaw  below,  by  the  soft  parts. 
"After  having  with  the  bone  nippers  removed  from  the  detached 
tion  the  corners  which  were  created  hy  the  horizontal  and  per- 
licalar  cuts  of  the  saw,  it  was  set  back,  so  that  the  edges  from 
which  the  V-shaped  sections  were  removed  came  together. 

'*ThQ8  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  portion  of  jaw  and  teeth, 

which  before  projected  and  inclined  outward,  now  stood  bock  and 

inclioed  inward,  and  in  its  proper  and  original  place. 

^B  ^'In   this   position   the  jaw  was   secured   by  passing  ligatures 

^^^Oand  the  cns)>idati  in  the  detached  portion  and  the  now  adjoining 

bictupids  in  the  sound  portion ;  then  taking  an  impression  of  the 

jaw  in  very  soft  wax,  a  cast  was  procured,  and  a  silver  plate  struck 

up  and   fitted   over  the  teeth   and  gum,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

maintain  the  parts  in  that  same  relation,  beyond  the  possibility 

^f  movement. 

^H'*  The  patient  declared  that  the  operation  gave  her  little  or  no 

^■10.     There  was  a  little  swelling  about  the  chin  during  the  first 

Vw<e«  days  after  the  operation,  but  not  the  slightest  uneasiness.     In 

tbtB  way  the  case  progressed;  the  gum  healed  in  a  few  days,  the 

jaw  united  strongly,  and  in  the  time  bones  usually  unite,  and  the 

vaaring  of  the  plate  was  discontinued  within  six  weekti  after  the 

ilioD  was  performed. 

The  deformity  of  the  jaw  being  now  removed,  the  next  thing  to 

was  to  relieve  the  confined  condition  of  the  head,  and  the 

irtion  of  the  face  and  neck  resulting  therefrom.     This  I  de- 

to  accomplish,  if  possible,  after  the  manner  of  Professor 

in  similar  cases,  and  I  accordingly  performed  the  operation 

31  St  day  of  July,  assisted  by  Dr.  Wissell. 

I  began  by  dividing  the  skin  immediately  in  front  of  the  neck, 

*Wl  half  an  inch  above  the  sternum,  nnd  then  carried  the  incision 

Wk  about  throe  inches  on  each  side.     I  then  commenced  a  careful 

^■Drifiioo  of  the  strictures,  which  were  so  thickened  in  front  as  to  ex- 

lo  the  trachea,  and  on  the  sides  as  not  only  to  involve  the 

tysma  myoidcs,  but  a  portion  of  the  sterno-cleido-roastoid  muscle 

After  dividing  everything  that  interfered  with  the  raising  of 

bead  and  the  closing  of  the  mouth,  as  far  as  the  incision  was 

>w  matle,  it  became  evident  that,  to  give  free  motion  to  the  hea<l, 

wiDcision  on  the  neck  must  be  extended  back  through  the  remain^ 

^  cicatrix,  which  was  at  least  two  inches  wide  on  one  side,  and 

>^OQt  u  inch  and  a  half  on  the  other. 
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"This  was  Bccordingly  done,  the  whole  presenting  a  wound  ap* 
wards  of  nine  iucbos  in  length  and  nearly  five  in  width.  A  thin 
piece  of  leather  waa  now  cut  in  shape  of  the  wound,  but  somewhat 
larger,  and  placing  it  upon  the  shoulder  and  arm.  immi^diuti'ly  orer 
the  deltoid  muscle,  a  flap  noarly  ten  iuchee  in  length  and  Gve  in 
breadth,  having  an  attachment  or  neck  two  incbes  wide,  \\ix&  marked 
out,  and  then  disgertod  up  as  thick  a?i  the  parts  below  would  permit. 
This  flap  was  now  brought  around  and  secured  in  the  wound  on  the 
neck  by  the  twisted  suture,  the  sutures  being  placed  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  apart.  Between  each  of  these  sutures,  one,  two.  and 
sometimes  threo  small  stitcbea  were  inserted,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  numl*er  necessary  to  bring  the  edges  neatly  together. 
These  atitchoa  were  of  6ue  thread,  had  a  very  superficial  hold,  pro- 
duced little  or  no  irritation,  and  served  to  keep  the  parts  in  better 
apposition  than  any  other  means  I  conld  have  devised.  The  wound 
of  the  shoulder  was  next  drawn  together  about  one-half  of  ita  entire 
extent;  the  remainder  was  covered  with  lint.  One  long,  narrow 
strip  of  adhesive  plaster  applied  around  the  neek  to  support  the  flop, 
and  over  this  a  cravat  tied  In  the  usual  way,  constituted  all  the 
dressing  deemed  advisable  at  this  time. 

"  The  patient  bore  this  tedious  and  very  painful  operation  with 
great  fortitude,  and  uttered  scarcely  a  murmur.  She  was  sfimuwbat 
exhausted,  but  not  from  the  loss  of  blood.  There  was  no  tobmI 
divided  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  ligature. 

"August  1st.  During  the  fore  part  of  last  night  the  patient  was 
somewhat  distressed,  was  very  unmanageable,  would  talk  incee- 
aantly,  and  occasionally  sat  up  in  bod.  An  anodyne  was  adminis- 
tered at  twelve  o^clock,  after  which  she  rested  much  better  and  slept 
some.  Complains  of  sickness  of  the  stomach  this  morning;  has 
vomited  three  or  four  times;  flap  ver}'  pale;  pulse  rather 
Directed  to  refrain  from  all  kinds  of  drinks. 

"2d.  Complains  only  of  pain  in  the  shoulder;  waa  much  d^ 
tressed  the  latter  part  of  last  night,  on  account  of  a  retention  of 
nrine.  The  catheter  was  employed,  and  about  three  pints  of  arloe 
drawn  off,  after  which  she  rested  well.  Pulse  somewhat  excited ; 
flap  better  color. 

**  3d.  The  patient  rested  well  last  night ;  the  use  of  the  catbeter 
Still  necessary.  All  efforts  to  keep  the  patient  from  talking  and 
moving  unavailing;  color  of  the  flap  rather  pale,  save  at  tho  ex- 
treme point  and  about  two  inches  along  the  lower  edge,  which  is 
assuming  rather  a  dark-blue  color.    Pulse  about  the  same  as  yest«i^ 
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d»r;  irmoved  a  pin  from  near  tbe  point  of  tbo  Diip,  and  cuvelopt'd 
Deck  in  cotton  battiog.     Patient  complains  of  hunger ;  chicken 
iih  ordered- 

"4th.  Patient  rested  well ;  the  use  of  tbe  catheter  yet  necessary; 
ipUSns  of  alight  headache ;  the  color  of  the  flap  nearly  natural, 
even  the  point  is  assuming  a  healthy  hue,  and  appears  to  be 
oniting;  pulne  almost  natural. 

5lh.  Urinates  without  difficulty;  bowels  moved  by  injections; 
ttient  entirely  firee  from  pain;  pulse  natural. 

th.  Drefising  removed  ;  the  flap  is  uniting  by  the  first  intention 
both  sides,  throughout  its  entire  extent;  the  greater  part  of 
the  piuB  and  stitches  removed. 
"  7tb.  Tbe  remainder  of  tbe  pin h  and  stitches  removed;  patient 
fectly  comfortable  and  cheerful. 
10th.  Sat  up  all  day  by  tbe  window. 
'*16th.  Walked  out  to  take  an  airing. 

"  During  the  whole  progress  of  the  cure,  there  was  not  the  slight- 
swelling  or  undue  inflammation  in  the  flap  or  about  the  neck. 
?he  patient  wa»  slightly  hysterical  for  the  first  few  days,  but  never 
tmplained  of  anything  but  pain  in  the  shoulder,  a  slight  headache 
A  few  hours'  duration,  and  the  uneasiness  occasioned  by  the  re- 
ition  of  urine.     Tbe  wound  on  the  shoulder  granulated  rapidly 
td  skinned  over  in  about  six  weeks  after  the  operation.     It  was 
inoa.4  to  observe  that  upon  touching  the  flap  after  it  had  healed  in 
\v  neck,  the  patient  would  always  refer  tbe  sensation  to  tbe  shoulder 
or  aim  from  which  the  flap  was  taken. 

The  confinement  of  the  head  and  the  distortion  of  the  face  occa- 
sioned by  the  strictures  being  now  removed^  the  next  step  was  to 
(lieve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  very  great  deformity  of  the  under  lip. 
•The  under  lip,  from  being  dragged  down  and  greatly  stretched 
th«  former  projection  of  the  under  jaw,  was  rendered  gr^eatly  too 
rge,  fio  that  it  pouted  out  nu  inch  or  more  farther  than  the  upper 
This,  together  with  a  turning  out  of  the  mucous  membrane  on 
left  aide,  which  extended  nearly  down  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
I,  making  the  lip  too  short  on  that  side,  was  the  nature  of  the 

lity  yet  to  be  relieved. 

To  remove  this  unseemly  appearance  of  the  lip,  the  inverted 

;ion  was  cut  out  in  a  V-shajte,  extending  down  to  the  flap  in  the 

'k,  and  sufficiently  large  to  reduce  the  lip  to  its  proper  size.    The 

•8  wore  then  brought  together,  and  secured  after  tbe  manner  of 

le  hare-lip.     The  wound  healed  in  the  most  beautiful  manner, 
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and  the  appearance  of  the  Hp  was  greatly  improved ;  bnt  there  yet 
remained  a  deep  depression  or  notch  in  the  edge,  sufficiently  large 
to  keep  exposed  the  tops  of  two  or  three  teeth,  besides  preventing 
the  coming  together  of  the  lips  on  that  side. 

"  I  now  determined  to  raise,  if  possible,  this  depressed  portion  of 
the  lip,  and  for  this  purpose  I  passed  a  bistoury  through  the  lip, 
about  two  lines  iirom  the  free  edge,  first  on  one  side  of  the  depreft- 
sion,  and  then  on  the  other,  and  then  carried  the  inciaione  down- 
ward to  meet  at  a  point  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  chin. 

"  The  depressed  portion  of  lip  now  lying  between  the  two  inci- 
sions was  next  dissected  loose  from  the  jaw,  and  then  raised  to  a 
level  with  the  remainder  of  the  lip,  and  there  retained  by  pins,  aftef 
the  manner  of  dressing  a  double  bare-lip,  the  line  of  union  forming  a 
letter  V. 

"  This  operation  was  as  successful  as  the  others,  and  the  original 
deformity  being  now  removed,  the  young  lady,  though  still  bearing 
evidences  of  the  bum,  has  the  free  use  of  I**  head,  eyelids,  jaws, 
and  lips,  and  may  mingle  in  society  without  particular  note  or 
remark. " 

This  case,  although  not  one,  strictly  speaking,  for  the  core  of 
trismus,  is  yet,  however,  so  analogous  to  certain  traumatic  con- 
ditions of  this  kind,  that  no  special  case  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
contains  as  much  of  just  that  particular  order  and  kind  of  operative 
proceeding  required  in  this  direction  of  surgery,  and  necessary  to 
be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  surgeon. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  DISSA8KS  OF  THE  TEETH. 
CARIES. 

Gabies  of  the  teeth  is  a  chemico-yital  action,  and  most  markedly 
A  trouble  of  hereditary  transmission  and  predisposition.  So  trae  is 
this,  that  it  may  be  prognosed  that  the  offspring  of  parents  afflicted 
in  this  way  will  be  in  like  afflicted,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the 
children  of  parents  possessing  good  teeth  will  be  in  like  favored.  So 
marked,  indeed,  is  this  analogy  in  the  teeth  of  parent  and  child,  that 
in  most  instances  it  extends  to  the  very  shapes  and  arrangement 
of  the  organs,  thus  deformity  insuring  deformity,  and  regularity, 
Tegnlarity.    One  parent  alone  may  thus  influence  for  good  or  evil. 

Caries  of  the  teeth,  allowing  for  differences  in  structure,  and  con- 
sequently in  impressibility,  is  to  be  viewed  as  most  analogous  to 
earies  of  the  bone  proper,  and,  consequently,  is  most  scientifically 
treated  as  caries  in  bone  is  treated — in  other  words,  dental  caries  is 
more  a  vital  or  constitutional,  than  a  local  or  chemical  trouble,  or 
it  is  chemico-vital,  as  syphilitic  caries  of  bone  is  chemico-vital,  or 
u  scrofulous  caries  is  chemico-vital.      In  syphilitic,  scrofulous, 
mercurial,  or  other  commonly  recognized  dyscrasiac  caries,  the  prac- 
titioner feels  that  three  distinct  requirements  are  to  be  met:  1.  The 
natural  forces  are  to  be  increased.     2.  The  specific  condition  is  to 
be  conquered.    3.  The  local  indications,  or  the  caries,  are  to  receive 
local  attention.    In  common  dyscrasiac  caries  of  the  teeth,  or  in 
caries  not  of  peculiar  or  special  hereditary  transmission,  these  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  are  to  apply;  and  if  justly  appreciated,  and 
the  constitutional  condition  discovered  and  understood,  the  prac- 
titioner must  find  that  he  can  care  the  one  caries  as  he  cures  the 
other. 

In  the  caries  of  peculiar  hereditary  transmission,  that  is,  of  that 
Bpocial  something  which  exhibits  itself  alone  in  the  direction  of 
the  teeth  without  any  evident  constitutional  dyscrasia,  we  are  to 
^t  and  hope,  just  as  we  treat  and  hope  in  the  phthisis  of  trans- 
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mission.  It  is  to  1^  a  treatment  on  general  prinotplps,  and  is  com- 
pellpd,  too  often,  to  be  experimental.  It  can  certainly  only  be  dif- 
ferential. Unfortunately,  iu  the  one  cose,  as  in  the  other,  medication 
seems  to  stund  us  to  no  very  satisfactory  end, — the  lung  will  break 
dowii,  and  the  tooth  will  break  down, — it  is  only  a  matter  of  time, 
or,  might  I  better  say,  a  matter  of  an  inability  on  our  part  to  appre- 
ciate cause  and  treatment. 

In  connection  with  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  teeth — as  the 
vital  force  is  concerned — to  resist  deteriorating  acute  tendencies,  we 
have,  not  unfretjuenlly^  to  contend  with  certain  direct  physical  im- 
perfections, which,  like  the  wooden  horse  of  Troy,  gives  ingress  to 
the  enemy,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  resisted.  Examina- 
tion of  the  teeth,  particularly  the  pre-  and  posterior  molars,  ex- 
hibits, quite  too  frequently,  irregularities  in  the  protecting  covering 
of  enamel,  breaks  in  the  continuity,  as  it  were,  particularly  in  the 
various  sulci.  In  these  depressions  lodge  and  decompose  the  variaos 
ingesta  of  diet,  acting,  of  course,  as  irritants,  and  producing,  as  I 
believe,  juBt  the  pame  characLer  of  effect  as  would  be  produced  in  any 
bone;  that  is,  influinmation,  yet  modiBed,  of  course,  by  differences 
which  exist  between  the  tooth  bone  and  ordinary  bone ;  it  is,  however, 
inflammation  in  the  one  case,  and  Inflammation  in  the  other;  the 
matter  of  acids  and  alkalicK  have  little  to  do  with  the  matter,  except 
as  they  are  agents  of  irritation.  If  proof  is  needed  of  these  asser- 
tions, it  seems  fully  enough  found  in  the  resistive  ability  of  common 
healthy  dentine,  from  which  thu  enamel  has  been  so  cut  as  to  make 
the  surface  a  eelf-cleansing  one.  Witness  the  filed  teeth  of  Uie  South 
Sea  Islander ;  or,  to  come  directly  homo,  witness  the  everyday  re- 
sults of  ordinary  dental  operations.  One  practitioner  files  the  teeth 
80  that  the  surfaces  shall  always  present  inclined  planes,  auotlier 
wedges  teeth  apart,  files  off  the  enamel,  in  the  process  of  getting 
ready  a  carious  cavity  for  filling,  and  the  operation  completed,  re- 
moves his  wedge,  and  allows  the  exposed  faces  of  the  dentine  to 
fall  together;  the  one,  a  eelf-cleansing  surface,  remains  faealthyi 
the  second,  non-cleansing,  soon  again  takes  on  ulcerative  acUoa  or 
decay. 

A  tooth,  then,  may,  iu  its  vital  relations,  be  just  strong  enough 
to  resist  external  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  if  in  its  construc- 
tion there  is  no  mechanical  imperfection.  It  may  again,  even  with 
such  imperfections,  be  able  to  resist  injurious  impressions,  as  U 
often  enough  witnessed. 

Integrity  of  the  teeth  wc  shall  assume  to  depend  on  two  con- 
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ditloDS :  ioherent  vital  resistive  power,  and  tbe  abseDce  of  irritating 
influences.  The  vitality  of  a  tooth  can  be  elevated  as  the  vitality 
of  a  lung  is  increased  Irritating  infiuenceB,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, can  be  met  and  combated,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

The  study  of  the  vitality  of  a  tooth,  and  the  study  of  its  adverse 
influences  is  the  study  of  vitality  anywhere.  The  treatment  is,  of 
coarse,  constitutional,  and  is  to  be  appreciated  by  the  practitioner  if 
he  would  be  successful  in  his  efforts. 

In  viewing,  from  a  systemic  stand-point,  the  composition  of  the 
teeth,  we  have  primarily  to  remark,  that  the  component  parts  are 
formed  from  and  preserved  by  that  chemico-vital  relationship  ex- 
isting between  blood  and  parts  to  be  nourished.  We  recognize, 
lod  know,  that  in  that  fluid  which  wo  denominate  blood  resides 
the  element  of  nutrition,  and  that  as  this  material  is  well  or  illy 
adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  different  tissues,  so  are 
these  tissues  found  to  be  in  varying  states  of  health.  We  infer 
that  blood,  rich  in  the  elements  of  tooth-structure,  is  capable  of 
yielding  good  teeth,  provided  the  process  of  similatiou  resides  to  a 
proper  extent  in  the  part  to  be  built  up  and  nourished,  so  that  the 
study  of  caries,  from  the  constitutional  stand-point,  consists  in  looking 
It  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  the  amount  of  vital  force  residing 
is  the  teeth  themselves. 

A  tooth  in  its  composition  is  made  up  of  cementum,  dentine, 
enamel,  and  pulp  substance.  Excluding  the  pulp  substance,  we 
lad,  with  some  variation,  the  relative  proportions  of  organic  and 
inorganic  matter  to  be  as  follows : 

Cementnm.    Dentine.       Xnunel. 

Organic  matter 29-27        28-70  8-59 

Inorganic  matter 70-78        71-80        96  41 

The  character  of  this  inorganic  material  we  find,  by  a  more  com- 
plete analysis,  to  be  as  follows:  phosphate  of  lime,  fluate  of  lime, 
cttbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  salts. 

The  composition  of  healthy  blood  yields  the  following  analysis: 

Wftt«r... 78016 

Kbrin 210 

Albumen.- 68-09 

Coloring  matter 18800 

Cy»uUixablefat 2-48 

Fluid  fkt 1-81 

Kxtttwtive  matter 1*79 

Albumen,  in  combination  with  soda 1-26 
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Chloride  of  sodium  and  potassium ;  carbonates^  phosphates, 

and  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda 8*87 

Carbonates  of  Hme  and  magnesia ;  phosphates  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  iron  \  peroxide  of  iron 4-60 
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In  a  healthy  and  normal  condition  of  the  human  system  we  find 
always  the  existence  of  a  relationship  between  the  requirements 
and  material  of  supply  which  should,  and  which  does,  afford  proper 
tissue ;  where  then  such  conditions  exist,  the  teeth  are  perfectly 
formed,  and,  as  constitutional  relations  are  concerned,  are  healthily 
preserved. 

In  the  study  of  the  pathological  conditions  of  these  organs,  ve 
are  to  discover,  if  possible,  wherein  the  harmony  of  demand  and 
supply  has  been  interfered  with,  and  that  we  may  look  at  the  sal^ 
ject  from  the  most  comprehensive  stand-point,  we  begin  with  that 
period  of  dental  evolution  in  which  the  primary  impressions  are  pro- 
duced. In  this  connection,  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  given  a  more 
exhaustive  attention  to  the  subject  than  the  late  James  Paul,  M.D.; 
and  I  recognize  that  I  could  not  afford  the  subject  better  expression 
than  by  embodying  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  by  that  gentleman 
before  the  Medical  Society  of  Mercer,  N.  J.  The  views  cannot  re- 
ceive a  too  careful  study. 

"The  subject,"  says  Dr.  Paul,  "is,  not  only  in  a  physiological 
point  of  view,  one  of  interest,  but  in  its  application  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health — the  tendency  to  improve  the  general  condition  and 
physical  constitution  of  the  human  family  inhabiting  this  great  con- 
tinent—  a  continent  abounding,  as  it  docs,  In  all  the  productions 
which  a  bountiful  Creator  in  his  beneficence  bestows  on  man — 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  of  great  and  paramount  importance. 

"At  a  period  somewhat  now  remote,  the  celebrated  naturalist, 
Buffon,  alluding  to  the  animals  of  this  continent,  advanced  the  fol- 
lowing opinions : 

"  1st.  That  the  animals  common  both  to  the  Old  and  Kew  Worlds 
are  smaller  in  the  latter. 

"  2d.  That  those  belonging  to  the  New  are  on  a  smaller  scala 

"  8d.  That  those  which  have  been  domesticated  in  both,  have  de- 
generated in  America. 

"  4th.  That,  on  the  whole,  it  exhibits  fewer  species. 

"  These  opinions,  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  '  Notes  on  Virginia,'  unde^ 
took,  and  it  is  generally  considered  successfully,  to  controvert ;  yet, 


WwpTffT  rppuf^ant  to  the  p?nrral  idea  the  opinion  as  to  tbo  tend- 

llficy  of  those  axiimals  which  have  been  domcsticatod  in  America 

from  other  countrieB  to  degpnerate,  it  is  an  undeniable  and  mtich  to 

^l^p^Ued  fact,  that  the  human  family,  and  more  particularly  the 

portion  of  that  family,  have  declined  in  the  vigor  and  strength 

of  their  pbysicai  conbtitution. 

"  I  wish  not  to  l)e  mifluudorBtood:  I  sny  it  is  a  melancholy  fact, 
too  Well  known  to  the  observant  physiologist,  that  increase  of 
fitrengtb  and  development  uf  frame  have  not  been  attained  by  the 
jDtermarrying  of  mcml>er3  of  the  human  family  of  different  nations 
this  coatineut;  but  the  reverse  is  too  observable;  the  physical 
frame  of  the  female  sex  has  degenerated — calling  loudly  for  the  aid 
^^f  scieoco  to  arreut  an  evi)  of  so  much  magnitude. 
^H  "  IjOt  us  for  a  moment  contemplate  the  female  form,  as  seen  on 
^^be  broad  continent.  In  uo  country  in  the  world  are  children  more 
Btibir  and  beautiful;  and  as  the  young  girl  grows  up  to  womanhood, 
we  g««  in  her  a  full  realization  of  that  being  forming  in  the  bands  of 
firiiuty,  portrayed  by  the  poet,  aa  seen  by  Adam  in  his  dream : 

**  *  Dadcr  hii  fonniog  faands^  »  oreature  grew 
iluilUce,  bat  different  mx  ;  vo  loroly  fftir 
Thftt  vhftl  wcmed  fair  in  kU  the  world,  i««aed  bow 
Ucui,  or  in  her  tammod  up,  to  her  containod, 
Aod  in  h«r  looks.' 

"  Wfl  see  this  young  and  lovely  being — the  forehead  well  devel- 

d^— the  countenance,  rather  elongated,  relieved  of  the    harsher 

lioe  of  some  of  tho  European  nations^with  fragile  form,  and 

yet  well-developed  bust,  flitting  for  a  few  short  years  among 

and  then — ^j'ea,  then  there  comes  a  change.     Kro  fivo-and-twenty 

namera  pass,  this  (lower  begins  to  fade — the  rounded  form  shrinks 

—the  bloom  of  health  decays ;  and  if  she  escapes  the  fell  destroying 

«&gers  deathlike  grasp,  a  wreck  of  former  self  remains. 

"Why  should  this  l>e  so?  The  robust  of  other  countries  como 
toibia  continent — they  live  in  comfort — their  food  is  excellent  in 
|ultty — their  progeny  is  like  themselves — but  even  now,  in  the  very 
tttt  geoermtioD»  does  the  degenerating  process  make  itnelf  manifest 
*»t^  teeth  begin  to  decay;  and  girls,  while  yet  children,  have  to 
^il  the  deuUst  to  have  them  cleansed,  ecrapod,  and  pluggod. 

"Now  this  brings  ua  at  once  to  the  head  and  front  of  our  subject; 
uid  if  we  can  point  out  the  first  cause  of  thit^  decay  of  what  should 
^  u  Htruog  as  adamantf  it  may  be  the  means  of  helping  us  in  our 
^VtttigfttioD.     That  there  is  something  radically  wrung  in  our  Bye- 
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tern  of  rearing  the  yoanp:,  to  which  this  misfortune  is  in  a  g 
measure  owin^,  I  uin  free  to  coufess  ih  ray  firm  opinion.  I  wi 
indeed  it  were  in  my  power,  in  pointing  out  the  evil,  to  be  as  surcc^^ 
ful  in  detailing  the  cause,  that  we  may  apply  the  remedy.  Still, 
although  |ierhap8  unable  to  accomplish  all  I  wish,  my  observations 
may  not  be  without  their  weight,  and  induce  others,  more  obserrant, 
more  scientific,  and  more  competont  to  the  task,  to  follow  up  an  in- 
vestigation  ho  fruugbt  with  advantage  to  our  fellow-beings. 

**  It  is  certainly  to  be  deplored  that  the  females  of  this  continent, 
descendants  of  European  parents,  should  be  so  much  aOSicted  with 
caries  of  the  teeth — the  decay  of  parts  formed  of  substances  which 
enter  into  the  eomposition  of  some  of  our  hardest  minerals — marVile. 
bone-earth,  and  Huor-spar;  and  this  decay  unfortunately  occurs  in 
early  life — in  girls  yet  at  school ;  and  many  a  j'ouug  M'oman,  ere 
she  has  attained  a  marriageable  age,  ban  had  to  replace  the  natnral 
with  the  unnatural,  though  more  enduring  enamel  of  the  artistes 
formation.  This  ougbtnotto  be:  God  made  all  mankind  alike;  in 
no  portion  of  the  earth  are  nations  found  who  lose  their  hands,  or 
feet,  or  tongue,  or  eyes;  and  there  can  b«  no  cause  why  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  land  should  lose  their  teeth.  It  is  not  no  in  the  olden 
countries  from  whence  the  progenitors  of  the  present  race  have 
come;  nor  is  it  so  in  the  West  India  islands,  which  may  almost  be 
considered  as  part  of  this  great  continent.  So  excellent  is  the  struo 
ture  of  the  teeth  of  savage  nations,  that  some  triljcs  in  Africa,  I 
think  the  Mocoes  and  Mundingoes,  file  all  the  front  teeth,  so  that 
they  shall  be  separated  and  form  shar]>  point^s,  the  better  to  tear  the 
uncooked  animal  food. 

"One  cause  of  this  affliction  is,  in  the  mind  of  many,  attributed 
to  the  great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  experienced  on  this 
continent — the  thermometer  rising  and  falling  20,  30,  and  even  10 
degrees  in  twelve  hours.  But  if  attributable  to  theso  sudden 
changes,  we  know  that  sudden  expansion  by  means  of  heat,  or  sad- 
den contraction  by  means  of  cold,  causes  the  particles  of  which 
bodies  are  composed  to  tear  themselves  asunder;  consequently  to 
crack,  break,  and  fall  in  pieces.  £ut  this  is  not  the  case  with  tho 
teeth  of  our  females;  a  caries  or  decay  commences  most  generally  in 
the  side  of  the  tooth,  extending  to  the  enamel,  which  is  sometimes 
Involved  in  the  destruction  ;  at  other  times,  it  is  left  a  crust  or  shell 
to  snap  and  break  oflT  in  small  pieces,  when  unable  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  whatever  may  be  placed  against  it;  besides,  the  teeth 
are  for  the  must  part  sheltered  from  these  sudden  changes,  and  kept 
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tt »  tcmpcratnrc  nf^arly  amounting  to  Vilood  beat  at  all  Beasons.     I 

do  not  think  we  caD  place  the  p>ncral  doBtruetion  of  the  teeth,  and 

GOtksequeni  affliction  of  the  females  of  America,  to  this  caase.     I 

fear  we  must  rather  look  for  it  to  constitational  weakness,  and  this 

ftituUonal  weakness  to  a  deficiency  of  the  inorganic  or  earthy 

»tituents  being  taken  into  the  system,  more  particularly  at  an 

iy  period  of  life.* 

*•  If  I  am  correct  in  this  opinion,  and  reason,  philosophy,  and  a 
lorough  examination  of  physiological  facts  in  both  the  animal  and 
fg^tablo  economy,  lead  far  to  bear  out  those  views,  then  if  we 
mid  try  and  correct  this  lamentable  state  of  things,  let  ns  com- 
>Dce  at  the  very  l»eginning,  and  make  ourselves  acquainted  by 
tamining  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  teeth,  and  then  we 
lall  be  more  able  to  understand  what  is  required  to  aid  nature  in 
their  formation  and  consequent  preservation. 
^^  **  First,  then,  let  us  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  structure 
^^kd  composition  of  the  teeth.  The  teeth  are  nearly  allied  to  bone 
^Hi  structure ;  both  having  earthy  deposits,  intermixed  with  fibers  and 
BHfcUs  of  gelatin,  which,  by  consolidation,  gives  form  and  strength — 
in  the  case  of  bf)nc,  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  various  parts,  and 
ford  protection  to  the  different  organs  of  the  body ;  and  in  the  case 
teeth,  to  cut  and  grind  the  food  required  for  the  formation,  sup- 
L,  and  reparation  of  its  various  parts. 

Now,  teeth  are  composed  of  three   different   substances,  ^and 

»e8«  three  are  disp(»sed  according  lo  the  purjioses  required  of  them  j 

?y  are  cementum  or  cntata  petrosa^  dentiyie  (known  as  ivory  in  the 

tk  of  the  elephant),  and  enamel.     The  cement um  or  crusta  pe- 

)«a  corresponds  in  all  especial  particulars  with  bone ;  possessing 

Itfl  characteristic  lacunae  or  small  cavities,  and   being  traversed  by 

Taacniar  medullary  canals,  whenever  it  occurs  of  sufficient  thickness; 

It  is  the  first  covering  of  the  young  teeth,  and  may  be  said  to  invest 

I^Bke  fnng  of  the  tooth  which  enters  the  alveolar  proce.ss  of  the  jaw. 

P^hc  dentine  or  ivory  consists  of  a  firmer  substance,  in  which  inor- 

g:anic  or  mineral  matter  predominates,  though  to  a  less  degree  than 

in  enameL     It  is  traversed  by  a  vast  number  of  very  fine  cylindri- 

^^ftl,  branching,  wavy  tubuli,  which  commence  at  the  pulpy  cavity, 

^^kd  radiate  toward  the  surface.     The  diameter  of  these  tubuli,  at 

*  Kxpefiment«  hftve  demonstrated  that  teeth  miiy  b«  changed  instantly 
from  ic«d  to  boiling  wntcr  wUhout  cr&cking  the  enamel.    Injury  to  the  teeth 
UMrmal  ohanget  would  arise  rather  from  irritation  inflicted  on  the  pulp. 
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their  largest  part,  average  about  l-10,000th  of  an  inch;  their 
smallest  are  immeasurably  fine ;  so  much  so,  that  they  cannot  pos* 
sibly  receive  blood,  but  it  is  surmised  that,  like  the  canaliculi  of  bone, 
they  imbibe  fluid  from  the  vascular  lining  of  the  pulp  cavity,  which 
aids  in  the  nutrition  of  the  tooth.  The  enamel  is  composed  of  solid 
prisms  of  fibers,  about  the  l-5600th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  ar- 
ranged side  by  side,  and  closely  adherent  to  each  other ;  their  length 
corresponds  with  the  thickness  of  the  layer  which  they  form ;  and 
the  two  surfaces  of  this  layer  present  the  ends  of  the  prism,  which 
are  usually  more  or  less  hexagonal.  In  the  perfect  state,  the  enamel 
contains  but  an  extremely  minute  quanity  of  animal  matter.  In  the 
center  of  the  tooth  is  the  soft  pulpy  cavity,  which  affords  a  bed  for 
the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  which  supply  it  with  life  and  sen- 
sibility. 

"  I  shall  not  enter  more  minutely  into  the  structure  of  the  teeth, 
but  may  briefly  state,  that  like  all  other  structures  of  the  aoimal 
body,  the  component  parts  are  derived  and  deposited  from  the 
blood,  by  that  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  power  that  selects 
and  deposits  the  necessary  constituents  in  the  formation  of  the 
several  portions,  according  to  the  use  required. 

"  Now,  in  the  composition  of  the  teeth,  we  have  first  the  division 
into  organic  and  inorganic  or  earthy  matter ;  and  we  find  that  the 
several  substances  which  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  differ 
chiefly  as  to  the  earthy  matter  contained  in  each. 

"  Chemical  analysis  of  the  incisors,  or  front  teeth  of  man,  shows 
that  they  contain  In  one  hundred  parts  of  each,  as  follows : 


Cementam.     Dentine. 

Organic  matter 29-27        28  70  8-69 

Earthy  matter 70-73        71-80        96-41 


100-        100-  100- 

"These  proportions  will  occasionally  differ;  in  some  individuals 
the  organic  constituents  having  less  than  here  stated,  amounting  in 
the  dentine  only  to  21.  The  analysis  of  bone,  however,  gives  a 
much  larger  proportion,  viz.: 

Orgaaio  matter 82*66 

Bartby  matter CT-** 

100- 

"  Let  us  now  take  a  more  complete  analysis,  showing  what 
earthy  constituents  enter  into  their  composition.    Analysia  of  the 
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moUr  or  grinding  teeth  of  man,  and  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  and  leg 
of  a  man  of  forty,  show  the  following  proportions : 

Inorganic  matter : 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  fiuate  Dentine.  Enamel.  Bone. 

of  lime 66-72  89-82  64-61 

Carbonate  of  lime 8-86  4-87  9-41 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 1-08  1-34  1-07 

Salto,  etc -83  -88  2-86 

Organic  matter 2801  8*69  82*66 

100-  100-  100- 

"  Thus  we  see  the  very  great  proportion  of  certain  earths  that 
enter  into  the  structure  of  the  teeth  and  the  bone  of  man,  the  chief 
sabBtance  being  the  phosphate  of  lime,  familiarly  known  as  bone- 
earth.  We  find,  too,  that  whereas  in  ordinary  bone  the  phosphate 
of  lime  constitutes  only  54  parts  in  100,  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth 
itia  nearly  90  parts  in  100 — while  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  bone 
imonnts  to  9*41,  in  the  enamel  of  teeth  it  is  only  4-37 ;  the  enamel 
being  literally  almost  a  mineral  in  substance,  having  only  3*59  parts 
of  animal  matter  in  100. 

"  Thus  the  teeth  to  be  strong  and  durable,  require  a  large  quantity 
tf  earthy  ingredients,  particularly  lime,  to  enter  into  their  compo- 
sition. Let  us  inquire  whence  it  is  derived ;  and  for  this  we  must 
examine  the  blood. 

"  To  allow  of  such  deposits  from  the  blood,  it  is  first  necessary 

that  they  should  be  held  in  solution  in  that  fluid.     The  blood  circu- 

Utes  to  every  portion  of  the  body  by  the  action  of  the  heart,  which 

forces  a  certain  quantity,  say  2  oz.  at  every  contraction,  into  the 

vxrta  or  great  canal  leading  from  the  left  ventricle — ^the  aorta 

divides  and  sabdivides  into  innumerable  branches,  which  are  made 

to  ramify  to  every  part  of  the  body,  until  the  extreme  branches  end 

in  capillary  tubes  or  vessels,  the  caliber  of  which  is  so  small  as  not 

to  tllow  the  red  globules  or  corpuscles  of  the  blood  to  enter  them, 

but  which  allows  the  serous  portion  to  traverse  every  part  of  the 

org&oized  structure,  holding  in  solution  all  those  constituents  necee* 

ury  and  requisite  for  the  formation  and  reparation  of  its  several 

put& 

"  In  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood,  then,  we  find  contained  the 
constituents  required  for  the  composition  of  bone  and  teeth — analysis 
of  1000  parts  of  healthy  human  blood  giving,  according  to  M.  Lecanu, 
tbe  following  proportions : 


780-16 

786-68 

210 

8-57 

6609 

69-41 

188-00 

119-68 

2-48 

4-80 

1-81 

2-27 

1-79 

1-92 

1-26 

2^1 

8-87 

7-80 

210 

1-42 

240 

2-60 
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Water 

Fibrin 

Albumen 

Coloring  matter 

Crystallizable  fat » 

Fluid  fat 

Extractive  matter,  uncertain 

Albumen  in  combination  with  soda 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potaseium  ;  carbonates, 

phosphates,  and  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda. 
Carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia;  phosphates 

of  lime,  magnesia}  and  iron ;  peroxide  of  iron. 
Loss 

1000-  1000- 

"  We  see  by  this  table,  if  we  subtract  or  take  away  the  proportiOQ 
of  water  amounting  to  780  parts,  and  the  coloring  matter  amouDting 
to  133,  we  shall  leave  scarcely  90  parts  of  organic  and  earthy  ma- 
teriali  the  salts  and  earths  forming  upwards  of  a  lOtb — ^tbe  salts 
being  in  proportion  to  the  earths  as  4  to  1. 

"  Having  then  shown  the  constituent  portions  of  the  bones  and 
teeth  to  be  in  the  blood,  the  next  consideration  is,  whence  are  they 
derived  ? 

"  Before  entering  on  this  subject  further,  let  us  for  a  moment  take 
a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  what  must  be  most  in- 
teresting to  mothers,  and  of  great  consequence  to  the  well-being  of 
the  infant  generation,  in  a  short  time,  in  a  very  few  years,  to  become 
in  their  turn  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  another  generation. 

"  The  question  then  presents  itself,  what  is  the  nourishment  or 
food  best  adapted  and  necessary  to  the  wants  of  an  infant,  that  the 
foundation  may  be  laid  for  a  strong  frame  and  vigorous  constitution? 
For  here,  we  must  recollect,  is  the  starting-point  in  by  far  the  ma- 
jority of  instances.  We  know  that  in  some  cases  disease  is  hered- 
itary— that  the  offspring  unfortunately  inherits  fVom  the  parents 
constitutional  defects ;  but  we  also  know  that  more  misery,  suffer- 
ing, and  constitutional  derangement  arc  entailed  on  children  by 
want  of  care  and  improper  food  in  the  first  years  of  life,  by  which 
their  hopes  of  health  are  blasted,  and  they  are  doomed  to  struggle 
through  a  weary  life,  to  be  hurried  at  last  into  a  premature  grave. 

"  Now,  that  the  frame — that  is,  the  bones,  muscles,  and  other 
portions  of  the  infant — may  be  folly  developed,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  supplied  with  nourishment,  containing  all  the  con- 
stituents required  for  this  important  undertaking.   And  this  noorish- 
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ment,  by  the  all-wiRe  ordering  of  Providence,  is  contained  in  the 
milk  secreted  from  the  mother*s  bosom. 

"The  infant  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  nourishinent  derived 
from  its  mother,  and  nature  has  wisely  ordained  that  the  secretion 
from  the  mother  is  its  very  best  food ;  for  we  find  in  the  composi- 
tion of  milk — that  is,  healthy  milk,  derived  from  healthy  blood — 
all  those  ingredients  we  have  hitherto  traced  as  requisite  in  the 
formation  of  the  bones  and  teeth,  and  not  only  these,  but  every  con- 
stituent required  for  the  life  and  growth  of  the  individual ;  milk 
containing  the  albuminous,  saechariue,  oleaginous,  saline,  and  earthy 
compounds  requisite  and  necessary  for  the  health,  strength,  and  de- 
velopmeat  of  the  infant  child. 

"An  onalysis  of  cow's  milk  gives  the  following  proportions  of  the 
Tarioas  constituents;  that  of  human  milk  is  not  so  elaborate,  but 
contains  the  average  of  observations  taken  at  fourteen  different  times 
:om  the  same  individual,  by  Simon. 

Cow'a  Milk  bt  H.  Haidlbv. 

Water 87300 

Butter 3000 

QtLS^m 48*20 

Milk  vugar 43*90 

Phosphalo  of  lime 281 

Pho<<phate  of  magnesia » '42 

Phovphftte  of  iron *07 

Chlorido  of  potusiam 1*44 

Chloride  of  sodium -24 

Soda  in  connecUon  with  casfiln^ *42 

1000* 
WoMAK's  Milk  bt  Siuon. 

Water 888*6 

Butter..:. „ 25*8 

CueiD„ « 84-8 

Milk  nug&r  and  extractive  matter 48-2 

Fixed  Baits - 2-8 

1000- 

Maxtmam  of  Mlolmtuo  of 

14  ulrterratloiu.  14  obvomtJoiu. 

Batt«r 640  80 

Ca«»in 46-2  10*6 

Sugar  and  extractive  matter 62*4  39  2 

6*lto 2  7  16 
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"Now,  although  these  amounts  Will  no  doubt  vaty,  under  every 
variety  of  circumstances,  according  to  the  heaUh,  exercise^  passions, 
Mid  food  of  the  mother,  yet  they  show  that  healthy  milk  containa 
all  the  requisites  for  the  nourishment  of  the  infant;  but  then  it  must 
be  healthy  milk,  secreted  from  healthy  blood,  and  that  blood  must 
derive  these  ingredients  from  the  food  consumed. 

"  Cow's  milk  differs  from  that  of  woman  in  the  proportions  of 
some  of  the  constituents,  it  abounds  more  in  butter,  but  particularly 
in  casein,  or  cheese;  and  on  the  other  hand,  human  milk  aboonds 
more  in  the  saccharine  principle,  or  sugar  of  milk.  Now  this  points 
out  a  circumstance  from  which  great  benefit  may  be  derived.  It  is 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  that  infants  are  deprived  of  the  natural 
nourishment  of  the  mother,  and  diverse  opinions  are  given  relative 
to  the  food  of  infants  by  persons  who  really  know  very  little  about 
the  matter;  one  recommends  a  milk  diet,  another  that  the  infant 
must  be  fed  on  starch  and  sugar. 

"  Now,  to  enable  the  infant  to  receive  a  nourishment  in  every  r^ 
spect  similar  to  the  mother,  the  knowledge  of  the  various  propor- 
tions which  we  obtain  by  chemical  analysis  enables  us  to  rectify 
and  produce  milk  very  analogous  to  human  milk  from  that  of  the 
cow,  by  diluting  it  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  about  half  as 
much  again  ;  that  is,  to  a  pint  of  milk  should  be  added  half  a  pint  of 
water  that  has  been  boiled,  which  will  reduce  the  cheese  principle  to 
the  proper  proportion ;  add  a  small  portion  of  cream  to  restore  the 
proportion  of  butter,  and  then  add  sugar  until  the  whole  is  dis- 
tinctly sweetened,  and  we  have  a  compound  in  every  respect  similar 
to  the  milk  from  the  human  breast. 

"  To  understand  the  subject  of  nutrition,  let  us  remember  that 
food  should,  or  must  embody  two  great  principles :  one  to  nourish, 
the  other  to  give  beat  to  the  body.  And  food,  when  consumed,  is 
applied  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  purposes.  Now,  in  the  process 
of  digestion,  the  constituents  of  the  food  are  separated,  and  arranged 
in  three  classes: 

"  1st.  All  that  portion  derived  from  animal  food,  eggs,  the  cnrd 
of  milk,  the  gluten  or  adhesive  portion  of  wheat  and  other  grain, 
and  whatever  in  animal  or  vegetable  food  can  be  rendered  into  aibu^ 
men — of  which  the  best  example  that  can  be  offered  in  illustration  x» 
the  white  of  egg^  which  is  in  reality  nearly  pure  albumen — and  tb* 
principle  is  therefore  called  albuminous. 

"  2d.  All  that  portion  of  the  food  den'ved  from  vegetables,  sturchp 
sugar,  etc.  that  can  be  converted  into  sugar  in  the  process  of  diges' 
tion.    This  principle  is,  therefore,  called  saccharine. 
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"3d.  All  the.fet,  batter,  oil,  etc.  which,  when  deprived  of  the 
other  substances,  is  left  in  the  state  of  oilj  and  therefore  called  ole- 
aginouB. 

"Now,  of  these  three  the  atbuminous  is  the  nutrient,  and  the 
Mccharine  and  oleaginous  the  calorifacient^  or  heat-giving;  and 
chemicial  analysis  shows  that  they  vary  in  composition. 

Auums.  oiBAonrouf. 

Eg;ga.  Wheat.       Mnttoft  (kt. 

Carbon 55  000  66-01        78-996 

Hydrogen..... 7078  7-23        11-700 

Nitrogen 16-920  15-92 

Oxygen  \ 9-804 

Sulphur         \ 22-007  21-84 

Phosphorus-^ 

•iCCflABITn. 

SUrcfa,  Sug&r  Sugar      dans 

arrow-root,  tnm  starch,  of  milk,    ingar. 

Carbon 44-40  87-29  4000  42-801 

Hydrogen 618  6-84          6-61     6-884 

Oxygen 49-42  55-87  62-98  51-816 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  albuminous  or  nutrient  differs  from 
the  saccharine  and  oleaginous,  in  containing  nitrogen,  and  sulphur 
ind  phosphorus,  with  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  while  the  latter 
eontains  only  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen — nitrogen  being  re- 
quired in  those  compounds  which  give  strength  and  formation  to 
the  fhime. 

"  Now  the  albuminoas  or  nutritive,  being  that  portion  which 
iffords  nourishment  to  the  body,  contains  those  constituents  re- 
paired in  the  first  place  for  the  formation  and  giving  strength  to  the 
Afferent  portions  of  the  body,  and  when  fully  developed,  of  repair- 
ing the  general  waste  continnally  going  on  in  the  system,  whether 
from  the  usual  wear  and  tear,  fractured  bones,  or  the  ravages  of 
^ase.     And  the  saccharine  and  oleaginous — the  calorifacicnt  or 
iKtUnaking — ^to  keep  up  a  continual  supply  of  fuel,  as  it  were,  that 
^  body  may  be  kept  of  a  regular  and  proper  temperature ;  for  all 
tte  Bo  doubt  aware  that  there  is  a  continual  supply  of  carbon,  or, 
in  more  simple  language,  of  charcoal,  required  to  keep  up  the  natural 
^perature  of  the  body ;  and  what  is  not  required  for  immediate 
^  is  stored  away  in  the  form  of  fat,  to  be  called  into  action  as 
<*ctft8ion  requires. 
"We  hare  seen  in  the  analysis  of  milk  that  that  fluid  contains 
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butter,  cheese,  and  sugar ;  consequently  we  can  understand  how  an 
infant  can  thrive  so  well  upon  it, — the  cheese  or  casein*  of  the 
milk,  containing  the  nitrogenized  or  nutrient  principle,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  earths  and  salts  contained  in  the  milk,  goes  to  form 
the  bones,  muscles,  and  the  different  tissues  of  the  body, — the  sugar, 
which  we  have  seen  by  the  analysis,  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
carbon  in  its  composition,  going  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the 
infant,  while  the  butter,  in  the  nature  of  fat,  is  stored  away  in  a 
healthy  infant,  filling  up  every  vacant  interstice,  causing  a  round- 
ness and  plumpness,  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  happy  parent. 

"  Now  let  us  mark  the  difference  of  the  babe  that  has  been  denied 
a  milk  diet,  and  is  doomed  by  ignorance  to  be  fed  on  starch  and 
sugar.  We  will  recollect  that  these  two  substances  were  composed 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  only.  By  a  process  of  digestion 
which  I  need  not  here  enter  into,  such  food  is  converted  into  sugar, 
the  carbon  of  which  becomes  the  fuel  by  which  the  temperature  of 
the  body  is  kept  up— there  being  no  principle  in  the  food  to  give 
albumen,  there  is  nothing  taken  into  the  stomach  upon  which  the 
gastric  fluid  can  expend  its  solvent  powers ;  the  infant  is,  therefore, 
much  troubled  with  acid  eructations,  and  the  stomach  becomes  weak 
and  irritable.  The  want  of  the  nutritive  constituent  of  the  food, 
and  the  earths  and  salts,  etc.  necessary  and  essential  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  bones  and  teeth,  show  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the 
child's  development;  and  there  being  no  fatty  matter  to  be  laid  up, 
the  body  is  emaciated,  the  countenance  is  ghastly,  the  flesh  and  in- 
teguments hang  soft  and  flabby  over  the  bones ;  no  absolute  disease 
can  be  detected ;  the  child  is  ravenous  and  hungry,  and  the  unforta- 
nate  babe  descends  to  the  tomb  a  specter  and  an  object  of  the  most 
pitiful  description.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  but  one  too  often  met 
with  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  professional  life.  And  why  is  it  so7 
Simply  because  the  composition  of  the  human  firame,  the  component 
parts  of  our  food  requisite  to  produce  that  frame,  and  the  process  of 
digestion  and  nutrition,  are  so  little  understood. 


*                                                                        AnaljBti  of  Albnmlnoiu  mbitaDc«a  foand 

CMein  (Vom  in  whej  aitor  coagolfttioa 

ft-flsh  milk.  with  mn  acid. 

Carbon 64-826  54-96 

Hydrogen «         7-168  715 

Nitrogen 16-628  15-89 

Oxygon  ■»  21-78 


Sulphur  i 22-894  0-86 
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"We  now  advance  from  infancy  to  childhood — and  this  is  a  period 
rlten  tlie  greau*8t  attention  Is  required  in  supplying  nutriment  to 
[d  nature  in  the  j^cat  work  of  developing  the  body.  Tlin  eliild  is 
»w  deprived  of  the  maternal  secretion,  and  dependent  on  food  pre- 
:d  for  ita  uao  by  the  hand  of  man, — perhaj^s  living  in  a  city,  and 
»rivod  of  pure  and  wholefiome  milk  from  the  cow.  And  we  know 
!re  is  a  vast  disproportion  in  the  quality  of  milk  when  the  cow  is 
mntry  fed  on  the  natural  productions  of  the  farm,  and  when  city 
fed  on  filops  and  grain,  the  refuse  of  the  brewery. 
"It  is  at  this  age  that  the  great  proportion  of  l>ony  substance  ia 
ited;  those  of  the  extremities  are  lengthened,  become  more 
ipact  and  stronger,  and  the  substance  of  the  teeth  is  deposited  in 
\W&  of  gelatinous  tissue.  How  necessary  is  it,  then,  that  this 
sboald  receive  the  utmost  attention  of  parents.  It  has 
Itherto  been  too  much  the  custom  to  leave  all  this,  as  t)e1onging 
Itircly  to  nature,  as  a  thing  we  had  nothing  to  do  with.  We  have 
JO  too  much  in  the  habit  of  considering  that  nature  furnished  her 
*a  material?,  and  man  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  operation.  The 
CAUuot  fashion  the  bowl  without  the  clay,  neither  cau  bone  be 
without  earth:  nature  must  be  BuppHcd  with  the  material, 
rbieh,  although  offered  in  the  most  incongruous  forms,  she  has  the 
twer  of  decomposing,  selecting  from,  and  supplying  for  the  various 
>8efi  required  :  one  portion,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to  act  as 
'I  in  keeping  up  the  temperature;  another  portion  she  selects  to  add 
the  flesh,  the  muscle,  skin,  and  different  tissues;  and  the  earths 
rhicb  are  held  in  solution,  she  carries  away  by  vessels  adapted  for 
porpose,  and  deposits  them  atom  by  atom,  until  they  arc  so 
ipreiised.  so  strongly  compacted  together,  as  to  become  what  we 
coll  »oiid  bone, — and  all  this  so  wonderfully  wrought  that,  as  we 
r«  seen,  Bxnall  tubes  are  loft  in  tho  hard,  stony  formations  both 
the  bones  and  of  the  teeth,  that  nourishment  may  be  supplie<l 
holding  in  solution  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed, 
lai  the  natural  waste  and  decay  may  be  replaced,  and  injuries 
repaired. 

It  is  to  this  nutrition,  and  of  the  earthy  matter  of  which  the 
and  teeth  are  composed,  a  deficiency  of  which  is  attended 
results  80  deplorable,  that  I  particularly  wish  to  call  attention. 
'•To  what  can  we  attribute  the  calamity  which  too  often  befalls 
the  young?  I  allude  to  distorted  spines,  where  the  hones  compos- 
ing thr  &pine,  instead  of  forming  a  column,  allowing  the  body  to  be 
er«ct  and  digniGed,  are  zigzag  in  their  course,  causing  one  shoulder 

12 
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to  bulge  out,  and  the  opposite  side  to  bend  or  double  upon  itself 
This  deformity  has  been  long  understood  to  arise  f^om  a  deficiency 
of  lime  in  the  composition  of  the  bones  of  the  rertebr»,  allowiDg 
them  to  fall,  press  upon,  and  injure  each  other,  destroying  the 
beauty  of  the  fabric,  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  individual. 

"  Now  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  inhabitants  of  two  countries, 
natives  of  which  are  no  strangers  on  this  continent  I  take  them  as 
examples,  because  the  food  of  the  common  people  of  those  countries 
is  well  known  to  be  of  the  most  common  kind.  I  allude  to  natives 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland — the  principal  food  of  one  being  oatmeal^ 
and  of  the  other  potatoes.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  fam- 
ishing poor  of  those  countries,  and  particularly  of  the  latter. — of  the 
misery  and  wretchedness  seen  in  every  hovel ;  and  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  famine  walked  through  the  land,  when  the  blight  and 
rot  despoiled  them  of  their  potato  crop,  on  which,  for  so  long  a 
period,  they  depended  as  the  great  article  of  food.  Now,  allow- 
ing all  this — allowing,  in  the  best  seasons,  the  chief  article  of  sub- 
sistence has  been  potatoes  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper ;  glad 
indeed  many  of  them  to  get  a  little  animal  food  once  a  week  to  din- 
ner, or  even  far  more  seldom — I  now  ask,  what  number,  in  the 
thousands  of  emigrants  from  that  country  who  yearly  arrive  at  our 
ports,  are  there  that  show  a  constitution  weak,  fragile,  and  wanting 
in  physical  strength  ?  Many,  no  doubt,  arrive,  worn  down  by  dis- 
ease and  suffering,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  debility ;  but  let  tbem 
recover  from  that  state,  and  the  robust  frame  and  healthy  constitu- 
tion will  be  again  developed ;  the  bones  are  strong,  the  teeth  onde- 
cayed,  and  the  muscular  energy  only  wanting  opportunity  to  dis- 
play itself; — in  fact,  when  we  wish  to  denote  strength  in  woman, 
we  use  the  familiar  phrase,  *  strong  as  an  Irish  woman,'  and  all 
this  from  being  reared  on  potatoes*     But  then,  if  we  examine  the 

*  According  to  a  memorial  presented  to  the  French  minister,  on  the  pro- 
portions of  nutriment  of  the  means  of  living,  by  Br.  Qlaser,  we  flad  potatoes 
taking  no  mean  rank. 

KT7TRITIVE   ELEMENTS. 

100  lbs.  wheat  bread  contains  30  lbs. 
'»        flesh  "        21  lbs. 

"        fresh  beans         "         80  lbs. -v 
"        peas  <'         83  lbs.  >  casein  and  starch. 

**        lentils  '*         94  lbs.  J 


potatoes  "        25  lbs.,  albumen,  starch,  and  sugar. 

carrots  *'         14  lbs.  ^ 

beeU  **  8  lbs.  f  ***>»*'»®"  ^»**>  *"g*^- 
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analysis  of  the  potatoes,  we  shall  find  contained  in  100  parts  of  dry 
potatoes, — 

Carbon. 411 

Hydrogen «  5-8 

Nitrogen  1 ^^.^ 

Oxygen-  i 

50 


"  Here  we  see  that  potatoes  not  only  contain  the  nutrient  but  the 
earthy  constituents. 

"  But  we  have  a  stronger  and  more  healthy  race  yet,  from  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  Ireland,  who  are  generally  descendants  of  the 
Scotch,  and  continue,  in  a  great  measure,  the  same  means  in  rearing 
the  young.  Now,  a  principal,  I  will  not  say  the  principal  food  of 
the  youth  of  Scotland,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  except  in  the 
larger  cities,  among  those  who  class  themselves  as  more  refined  and 
more  cirillzed,  but  who  number  few  in  proportion,  consists,  for  break- 
bet,  at  least,  of  oatmeal — that  is,  porridge  and  milk;  and  milk,  po- 
tatoes, and  wheaten,  oaten,  or  pease  bread,  or  hannocks^  at  other 
times  of  the  day.  Animal  food  among  the  poor  is  a  rarity ;  a  meat 
dinner  on  Sunday  only  being  common.  Even  among  the  youth  of 
the  better  class,  butcher's  meat,  or  animal  food,  is  by  no  means  a 
principal  article  of  subsistence.  And  I  would  particularly  remark 
that  Scotch  oatmeal  (the  oatmeal  generally  used  throughout  Scot- 
land) is  coarse,  and  contains  much  of  the  bran  which  invests  the 
oat — containing,  as  it  does,  a  large  proportion  of  the  earthy  constit- 
uents required  for  the  production  of  bone.  Analysis  of  100  parts  of 
dried  oats  gives, — 

Carbon 60-7 

Hydrogen 6-4 

Oxygen 86-7 

Nitrogen 2-2 

Anhea 4-6 

"  I  may  here  casually  remark,  that  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  this  wholesome  food  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  her 
Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  who  appears  in  the  multiplicity  of  her 
public  duties  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  equally  sacred  duties  of  a 
mother — and  we  hear  of  her  son,  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  being  as  fond  of  his  oatmeal  porridge  as  the  meanest  peas- 
ant child  in  Scotland. 

'*  I  rather  doubt  if  parents  generally  have  given  to  this  subject  the 
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attention  to  which  it  is  entitled.  I  trust,  however,  that  those  who 
have  followed  noe  thus  far,  may  be  impressed  with  its  inaportance.  We 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  complaint  which  so  generally  prevails,  of 
decayed  teeth — and  a  moment's  reflection  will  call  to  mind  the  num- 
ber of  the  young  and  beautiful  who  are  prematurely  hurried  to  the 
tomb,  ere  yet  the  bud  has  expanded  into  the  full-developed  flower. 
Nay,  comparing  the  two  countries,  the  statistics  of  life  and  death 
communicate  to  us  also  the  important  fact,  that  while  the  greatest 
mortality  shows  itself  in  England  in  infancy  and  childhood,  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic  it  is  found  at  a  more  mature  age. 

*'  Neither  has  the  tendency  of  the  physical  organization  of  woman 
on  this  continent  to  degenerate,  escaped  the  observation  of  one  of 
our  greatest  medical  philosophers  in  this  country,*  who  regards  this 
retrogression  as  a  national  calamity,  and  impresses  upon  his  students 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  propriety  of  their  attention  in 
attempting  to  arrest  it ;  and  he  particularly  specifies  the  great  object 
to  be  gained  in  the  use  of  bran-bread  made  from  unbolted  flour.  On 
this  head  I  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

"With  these  observations,  let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  what 
can  be  offered  in  remedy  of  this  evil. 

"  We  have  already  stated  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  are 
children  more  beautiful  or  more  lovely  —  healthy  in  complexion, 
quick,  smart,  and  intelligent — active,  sprightly,  and  playful  in  their 
disposition.  Now,  in  the  period  from  infancy  until  the  child 
becomes  mature — let  us,  at  all  events,  say  until  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years,  and  even  to  a  more  advanced  age — there  is  a  con- 
tinued growth — a  continual  deposition  of  organic  and  inorganic  or 
earthy  particles,  which  are  required  for  the  formation  of  bone,  teeth, 
flesh,  and  every  part  of  the  human  body.  I  have  shown  that  the 
essential  ingredients  for  these  several  formations  are  all  found  in  the 
milk  of  the  mother;  consequently,  as  long  as  the  infant  is  deriving 
nourishment  from  the  mother,  she  ought  to  partake  of  good  whole- 
some, nourishing  food — that  the  blood,  deriving  these  principles 
from  the  food,  may  be  able  to  supply  them  in  turn  to  the  milk  from 
which  it  is  secreted.  So  long,  then,  as  the  child  is  thus  nourished, 
so  long  is  it  safe,  and  the  rudiment  or  foundation  of  a  robust  frame 
is  laid.  And  if  we  are  to  expect,  in  future  life,  the  stalwart  frame 
of  man,  or  the  enduring,  firmly-knit,  compact,  and  healthy  physical 
constitution  in  woman,  the  organic  and  inorganic  or  earthy  cont- 

*  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia. 
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poondB  of  wbieb  thst  franse  is  eompoeed  most  not  be  denied — nanue 
annst  be  supplied,  or  nature  will  &il 

"  It  ii  not  for  me  to  dictate  to  anr  parent  what  ehall  be  the  food 
of  hifl  child — tt  is  enoag-h  that  I  point  oat  for  their  information  what 
maj  be  required  to  give  what  in  common  language  is  called  *  bone 
and  sinew.*  to  their  ofepring.  It  is  neoessarr  then  that  the  food  of 
ehildrea  shall  contain: 

"  Ist  Aliment  having  the  calori/aeieni  or  beat-fostaining  prin- 
ciple. And  this  is  contained  in  qoite  gnfficient  qoantitr  in  the  usual 
food — in  milk,  wheaten-bread,  potatoes,  arrow-root,  Indian  com  (as 
mush,  hominj,  or  corn-bread^,  in  most  vegetable  matter,  and  in 
sogar. 

"  2d.  Aliment  containing  the  nutrient  principle.  And  this  is  con- 
tained in  animal  food — ^the  lean  of  beaft,  bird,  and  fish — in  milk, 
«ggs,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes,  beans,  etc 

"And  3d.  Aliment  containing  the  inorganic  or  earthy  constitu- 
ents— on  which  depends  strength  of  frame,  and  from  which  are 
formed  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  individaal.  And  these  are  con- 
tained in  milk,  eggs,  animal  food,  and  particolarlT  in  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  potatoes,  etc* 

*  On  thif  fabj«et,  I  extract  the  followiog  from  Carpenier'i  Phyriologr,  p. 

488:  "  Tliea*  mbst&noes  are  contained,  more  or  lesa  abondanUy,  in  moct  arti- 

elcf  generally  Died  as  food;  and  where  they  are  deficient,  the  animal  soffen 

ifioonaeqaenee,  if  they  are  not  nipplied  in  any  other  way.     Thai,  common 

ttlt  exiata,  in  no  inconsiderable  qnaotity,  in  the  fiesb  and  floids  of  animals, 

ia  milk  and  in  eggs;  it  is  not  so  abundant,  however,  in  plants;  and  the 

deieiency  is  osoally  supplied  to  herbivorous  animals  by  some  other  means. 

fkoapkormt  exista  also  in  the  yolk  and  white  of  the  egg,  and  in  milk ;  and  it 

ilmiDds  not  only  in  many  animal  substances  used  as  food,  but  also  (in  the 

■tats  of  phoaphate  of  lime  or  bone^^arth)  in  the  seeds  of  many  plants,  espe- 

^ly  the  frat$e*.    In  smaller  quantities,  it  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  almost 

**n7  plant.   Sulphur  is  derived  alike  from  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

IttziiU in  flash,  e^s,  and  milk ;  also  in  the  azotized  compounds  of  plants ; 

ud  (in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  lime)  in  m<Ht  of  the  river  and  spring- water. 

^  Wfl  drink.     Iron  is  found  in  the  yolk  of  egg  and  in  milk,  as  well  as  in 

■uiDsl  ficah ;  if  also  exists  in  small  quantities  in  most  vegetable  substances 

*>Md  u  food  by  man — such  as  potatoes,  cabbage,  peas,  cucambeis,  mustArd, 

^   Lime  is  one  of  the  most  universally  diffused  of  all  mineral  bodies ;  for 

^^  are  few  animal  or  vegetable  substances  In  which  it  does  not  exist.     It 

"  aoit  eommonly  taken  in,  among  the  higher  animals,  combined  with  phoa- 

P'^c  add:  in  this  state  it  exists  larf^ely  in  the  seeds  of  most  grasses,  and 

•■P^oally  in  wheat-flour.     If  it  were  not  for  their  deficiency  of  Km*,  some  of 

ut  kganunoos  seeds  (peas)  would  be  more  nutritious  than  wheaten-flour; 
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**0f  the  inorganic  constituents  contained  in  wheat  (and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  other  cereal  grains)  I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  using  bread  made  of  unbolted  flour. 
On  this  subject  allow  me  to  refer  to  the  difference  of  flour  having 
much  of  the  bran  remaining,  and  superfine  flour,  or  that  in  general 
use  throughout  this  country,  and  on  which  Prof.  Johnston  baa  made 
the  following  curious  but  practical  observations.  Examining  wheat 
and  flour,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  nutrient  or  muscular  matter,  the 
fat-forming  principle,  and  the  bone  and  saline  material,  contained  in 
grain  in  different  states,  he  found — 

MuHcnlar  matter.  Fat  principle.  Bone  and  nit. 

In  1000  lbs.  of  whole  grain 156  lbs.        26  lbs.  170  lbs. 

"        "  fine  flour 180    "         20    **  60" 

"        "  bran «        60    "  700  *• 

"  Taking  the  three  substances  together,  according  to  Prof.  John- 
ston, of  a  thousand  pounds,  the  three  substances  contain  of  the  in- 
gredients mentioned, — 

Whole  grain.  Tfne  flour. 

Of  muscular  matter 166  lbs.  180  lbs. 

Of  bone  material 170    •'  60    " 

Of  fat 28    "  20    " 

854  lbs.  210  Iba. 

"Accordingly,  the  whole  grain  is  one-half  more  nutritious  than 
fine  flour.*  It  also  shows  the  very  great  proportion  of  bone  mate- 
rial — that  is,  earthy  conatituents — contained  in  the  bran ;  no  less 
than  '700  out  of  a  thousand  parts,  or  a  little  more  than  two4hird8  of 
the  whole.  Now,  by  reference  to  the  same  work,  we  find,  in  a  com- 
munication from  a  Mr.  Bontz,  the  difference  in  weight  of  a  barrel  of 
flour  without  the  bran,  and  when  only  the  outer  coating  of  the  wheat 
is  taken  of.  He  says,  '  The  weight  of  the  bran  or  outer  coating 
would,  therefore,  in  the  common  superfine  flour,  constitute  the  offeU, 
weighing  only  5^  lbs.  to  the  barrel  of  flour,  while  the  ordinary 
•weight  of  offal  is  from  65  to  70  lbs.  to  each  barrel  of  flour ;  showing 
a  gain  of  from  69}  to  66  lbs.  of  wheat  in  every  barrel  of  flour.*  Now 
if  we  estimate  the  earthy  constituents  to  be  two-thirds  of  the  offal 
or  bran,  we  must  consider  that  there  is  an  actual  loss  of  these  im- 

the  proportion  of  azotized  matter  they  contain  being  greater.    A  consider- 
able quantity  of  lime  exists,  in  the  state  of  carbonate  and  sulphate,  in  all 
bard  water." 
*  Patent  Office  Beport,  1847,  p.  116. 
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portant  eonstituents,  which  might  be  reserved,  in  every  barrel  of 
flour,  of  40  lbs. 

"Again,  if  we  estimate  (accnriling  to  the  average  of  the  consump- 
tion of  flour  to  the  amount  of  iinptilation,  aa  onr  barrel  to  each  indi- 
vidual) that  every  child  shall  consume  aunnally  only  half  a  barrel  of 
flour,  then  we  find  that  by  the  use  of  the  BuperGne  flour,  as  com- 
monly used  in  familieB,  the  rhild  ifl  deprived  yearly  of  twenty  lbs. 
of  thoee  earthy  substances  which  are  required  to  form  the  bones  and 
the  teeth.  When  we  speak  of  a  child  eonsuminj?  halT  a  barrel  of 
flour  annually,  it  appears  a  larg^e  quantity ;  but  when  we  reduce  the 
same  to  a  daily  allowance,  we  find  that  it  is  little  more  than  4  oz.  or 
4^  oz.;  and  every  parent  must  know  that  this  would  be  a  very  small 
amount  to  limit  children.  Yet  we  see  how  larg-c  a  quantity  of  the 
bony  material  would  be  added  if  unbolted  flour  was  used  instead  of 
the  present  superline  flour,  I  may  here  add,  that  the  oatmeal  used 
in  Scotland,  already  referred  to,  contains  the  bran  or  inor<^anic  con- 
stitueuts,  while  the  oatmeal  used  in  England  is  deprived  of  it  Now 
this  is  a  great  loss  of  the  most  valuable  ooiiKtituentH  in  otilyoae  of 
the  principal  articles  of  the  food  of  children  ;  and  if  we  allude  to 
another  article,  which  is  largely  used  on  this  continent, — I  mean 
Indian  corn  (and  I  may  also  add  the  fat  of  meat,  both  of  which, 
children,  if  allowed,  will  partake  of  very  freely), — we  shall  find  that 
both  of  these  abound  more  in  the  calorifacient  or  heat-sustaining 
principle,  and  for  the  deposition  of  fat,  than  the  nutrient,  and  that 
they  are  quite  deficient  of  the  earthy  material  of  lime — that  material 
on  which  so  much  depends  the  proper  structure  of  the  teeth.  An- 
alysis of  Indian  corn  shows  the  following  composition — as  taken 
from  Mr.  Salisbury's  prize  essay — read  at  the  New  York  Agricultu- 
ral Society  for  1849: 

"Whole  kernel. 

Starch 50-64 

Sugar  ftnd  extractive 7-46 

Sugar 1-50 

Fiber 6-28 

Matter  st-pArated  from  fiber 006 

Albumen 8-64 

Casein »  1-70 

Gluten -  4-56 

Oil 400 

Dextrine  or  gum 4-84 

"Water 10-22 

99  89 


i 
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Ash  of  the  kernel  constituting  aboat  two  per  cent. 

Carbonic  acid - a  trace. 

Silicic        *'    1-460 

Sulphuric  " 0*206 

Phosphoric  acid 60'955 

Phosphate  of  iron 4-856 

Lime 0-160 

Magnesia 16-580 

Potash 8-386 

Soda 10006 

Chloride  of  soda « 0*249 

Organic  acid. 8-400 

87-000 

"  This  is  a  most  elaborate  analysis — far  more  minute  than  anjr 
analysis  we  have  had  of  any  of  the  articles  of  food — in  fact,  more 
minute  than  satisfactory ;  for  the  analysis  of  the  whole  kernel  does 
not  exhibit  any  amount  of  inorganic  constituent;  and  when  the 
whole  was  converted  into  ashes,  we  find  that  the  /zme  only  amounts 
to  theone-8ixth  of  one  part  m  a  hundred.  Now,  on  inquiry,  I  find, 
on  the  authority  of  a  very  intelligent  miller  of  this  city,  that  in 
grinding  corn,  the  bran  or  thin  skin  of  the  grain  is  detained  in 
forming  it  into  corn-meal ;  consequently,  it  is  deprived  of  even 
that  portion  more  particularly  containing  the  earthy  constituents. 
This  gentleman,  in  conversation,  mentioned  an  important  fact  rela- 
tive to  this  deficiency  of  lime  in  corn.  To  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, he  observed,  '  This  stands  to  reason ;  for,  ten  years  ago, 
all  the  lower  part  of  Jersey  grew  excellent  corn,  but  would  not 
grow  wheat;  but  since  the  introduction  of  lime  as  a  manure  they 
have  raised  considerable  wheat  crops.'  Now  the  fact  is,  it  is  not 
the  habit  or  food  of  this  plant,  even  had  lime  been  in  the  earth ;  and 
magnesia  and  the  saline  manures  are  recommended  to  the  agricul- 
turist as  best  suited  for  its  proper  development 

"  It  is  generally  looked  upon  as  invidious,  and  one  is  more  likely 
to  incur  odium  than  to  receive  credit  for  saying  one  word  against  a 
food  which  stands  so  high  in  public  estimation,  and  is  so  universally 
used  over  this  continent.  Yet  it  must  not,  for  one  moment,  be  sup- 
posed that  I  condemn  the  use  of  Indian  corn  in  its  various  forms  of 
mush,  hominy,  bread,  or  pudding  as  an  article  of  diet ;  far  f^om  it. 
But  containing,  as  it  does,  a  large  proportion  of  starch  and  fatty 
matter,  rather  a  small  proportion  of  the  nutrient  principle,  and  quite 
a  deficiency  of  the  inorganic  or  earthy  constituents,  I  consider  it  as 
valuable,  as  a  light  diet,  for  heat-sustaining  purposes  only,  and 
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refoTe  a  desirable  a^junot  to  other  food,  containing  more  nutri- 
nt  and  a  doe  proportion  of  the  earthy  constituents. 
"As  an  example  or  illustration  of  tbo  want  of  the  nutrient  prin- 
pic  in  corn  or  corn-meal,  I  may  here  allude  to  the  effoctft  I  have 
Q  ia  Iho  West  Indies^  where,  in  a  dearth  of  the  ordinary  provl- 
Q8  ou  which  )»riaoner8  were  fod,  corn-meal  was  subatituted;  corn- 
eal and  8aUt^d  b^Tringa,  fish,  etc.  constituting-  their  food.  Now  the 
wa8|  that  all  the  prisoners  lost  their  natural  strength ;  at  the 
time  they  became  fat  and  bloated,  inclining  to  dropsy:  and  this 
WM  not  the  effect  of  incarceration ;  for  the  prisoners  were  engaged 
in  roftd-making.  trimming  fences,  etc.,  consequently,  in  a  healthy  and 
exhilarating  employment 
'*  In  reference  to  our  domesticated  animals,  it  may  bo  asked,  Why 
'  iscom  so  useful,  as  an  article  of  food,  to  animals  generally — horses, 
I  boge,  sheep,  e(«.?  I  hare  already  shown  that  the  overplus  of  the 
I  eatorifacicnt  food,  afUr  what  may  be  required  for  sustaining  the 
temperature,  is  stored  away  in  the  form  of  fat.  Now,  if  we  instance 
I  tise  horae,  corn  is  generally,  if  not  always,  given  as  an  adjunct  to  his 
^^pore  usual  fuod.  bay.  And  we  find  by  analysis  that  grass  or  hay 
^Kontaiiis  not  only  the  nutrient  principle,  but  the  inorganic  constitn- 
^^■Dts  required  In  the  formation  of  bone,  etc. 
^H    *'  One  hundred  parts  of  dry  hay  contain — 

^»       Carbon 45*8 

Hydrogen „ 5*0 

OxypJD 88*7 

KttPog«n* 1-6 

Aabe*t - 9-0 

100- 


whil 


Thus,  the  bay  gives  to  the  animal  strength  in  bone  and  muscle, 
wliilr  the  corn  supplies  additional  heat-sustaining  properties,  and 
jrs  by,  in  the  form  of  fat,  the  overplus  as  a  reserve.  Tbo  harder 
liorse  is  worked,  the  more  com  he  can  bear;  the  great  propor- 
cf  tbe  carbon  being  carried  off  by  the  lungs,  and  the  hydrogen 
Aod  oxygen,  as  water,  in  exhalation  and  perspiration.  But  if  the 
game  quantity  is  given  to  a  horse  at  rest,  it  overloads  him  with  fat, 
wbich,  in  his  cade,  accumulates  more  internally,  or  around  the  in- 
ivniAl  organs,  and  will,  in  course  of  time,  induce  disease ;  while  la 


*  Fifteen  p>oands  of  such  hay,  containing  oe.  3005  of  nitrogen. 
f  Tlww  uhea  having  a  good  proportion  of  lime. 
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the  pig,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  fat  is  laid  on  externally,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  giving  the  rich  fat  pork  of  our  markets.  And  here 
I  would  again  remark,  that  no  farmer  would  consider  it  necessary 
or  essential  to  give  corn  to  a  young  colt  or  horse,  until  required  to 
work ;  nay,  so  careful  is  nature,  in  appropriating  just  so  much  and 
no  more  of  any  constituent  that  may  he  required,  that  the  food  of 
the  young  horse  should  he  more  nutritious  than  heat-sustaining, 
and  that  there  shall  be  no  superfluity  to  store  away  fat,  we  find  hy 
analysis  that  the  milk  of  the  mare  has  little  or  no  butter,  in  foct 
only  traces  of  it,  in  its  composition.*  What  a  lesson  in  the  animal 
economy  is  here  given,  and  what  a  practical  illustration  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  young  of  that  and  other  animals  I 

"Again,  it  may  be  contended  that  among  the  beautiful  children 
we  see  on  every  hand,  there  is  no  want  of  those  who  are  fat  and 
hearty.  It  is  not  fat  we  want — it  is  bone  and  muscle — with  so 
much  fat  only  as  shall  give  firmness  to  the  flesh  and  plumpness  to 
the  figure.  Fat,  although  it  enters  intimately  into  union  with  the 
other  component  parts  of  bone  and  muscle,  cannot  be  transformed 
either  into  the  inorganic  constituents  of  bone  or  teeth,  or  into  ma&- 
cular  fiber ;  these  must  be  contained  in  the  food  consumed,  in  the 
first  place,  and  thence  transferred  to  the  blood. 

"  How  necessary,  then,  how  important  it  is,  if  we  expect  to  give 
strength  and  vigor  to  the  consitution,  that  the  food,  in  the  first  years 
of  infancy  and  childhood,  when  the  formative  process  is  going  on, 
should  receive  some  further  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  given 
to  it;  and  if  our  youth, — if  our  young  females  have  hitherto  been 
deprived  of  the  necessary  constituents  for  the  full  development  of 
every  portion  of  the  body, — can  we  wonder  that  a  woman  should  be 
the  delicate  and  fragile  being  she  is,  or  that  by  the  decay  which 
assails  the  teeth  in  early  life,  she  should  be  deprived  of  an  ornament 
of  80  much  value  ?  If  this  state  of  things  can  be  altered, — if  the 
physical  constitution  of  woman  in  America  can  be  saved  from 
further  degeneracy, — a  purpose  may  be  effected,  of  consequence 
even  in  a  national  point  of  view ;  for  it  is  to  the  healthy  and  vigor- 

*  Analysis  of  mare's  milk. 

Water 896-8 

Butter ^ traces. 

Casein 16-2 

Sugar  of  milk,  extractive  matters,  and  fixed  salts » 87*6 
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istitution  of  woman  that  we  must  look  for  a  race  of  hardy, 
ms,  and  enterprising  freemen. 
**In  conclusion,  I  would  briefly  etate  that  this  iB  a  matter  in 
hich  professional  aid  can  avail  little;  it  lies  at  the  door,  and  must 
the  work  of  parents  generally.  It  is  for  them  to  understand  the 
great  value  to  be  attached  to  the  food  on  which  their  children  bu1> 
BiBt — that  it  shall  be  whulcHome  and  nutritious,  and  abouudiug*  in 
ibe  earthy  compounds  so  absolutely  necessary  to  their  proper  de- 
Telopmt.'nt  If  the  chief  articles  of  food  have  hitherto  consisted  of 
cooipounda  made  of  superfine  Hour,  eorn-mcal,  and  the  fat  of  meat, 
k'l  there  he  substituted  in  their  stead,  bran-bread,  milk,  eggs,  the 
Ifftn  of  meat,  and  potatoes;  let  more  attention  bo  given  to  the  nu- 
tWQt  (juality  of  the  food ;  let  there  be  no  deficiency  of  those  articles 
contaJoing  the  earthy  material,  that  the  bones  and  teeth  shall  not  be 
dp6ci«Dt  in  those  constitaents  so  necessary  in  their  composition  and 
stnicture ;  and  I  should  bo  inclined  to  hope  that  the  evils  which 
mm*  exitit  will  be  lessened,  and  the  physical  organization  of  suc- 
w*ding  generations  be  equal  to  that  of  any  nation  upon  earth.'* 

We  pass  here  from  the  consideration  of  primary  impressions  to 
the  trcfttmeut  of  caries,  as  met  with  in  the  growing  child  or  adult. 
Aod,  first,  we  may  spend  a  few  moments  in  considering  the  direct 
ImiI  Attention  demanded,  and  from  which  our  investigations  should 
«iTy  DB  to  other  constitutional  relations  than  the  primary  impres- 
iioofljusi  considered. 

Caries  of  a  tooth  differs  from  caries  of  common  bone  only  in  the 
Act  of  an  inability  to  repair  by  any  secondary  material  the  injury 
ne  through  the  destructive  influences  of  the  disease, — requiring 
for  the  restoration  of  harmony  to  the  parts,  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  exposed  susceptible  dentine,  a  mechanical  treatment.  The  opera- 
tion demanded,  being  one  of  everyday  performance,  and  withal  one 
urging  man  to  the  attainment  of  skill,  through  the  pecuniary  reward 
it«  siurcessful  accomplishment  offers,  has  given  to  this  department 
of  operative  surgery  a  degree  of  skill  and  perfection  attained  by  few 
its;  and  yet,  is  this  class  of  operations  embraced  within  a  few 
b  pimple  principles,  that  any  practitioner,  with  an  ordinary  amount 
iogeouity,  has  only  to  practice  to  become  skillfnl. 
The  local  treatment  of  carious  teeth  consists  in  cutting  from  the 
ity  of  decay  all  dead  and  dying  mailer,  aud  after  well  cleans- 
and  disinfecting  the  part,  replacing  that  removed,  with  some 
imlrrit«tiDg  and  indestructible  material. 
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The  first  step  In  the  operation  consists  in  getting  at  the  disease. 
This  in  many  cases  is  quite  easy  enough,  the  cavity  ]ying  so  exposed 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  the  patient  open  the  mouth  to  see  it 
In  other  instances,  and  these  much  the  most  numerous,  the  decay 
lies  in  such  position  that  much  cutting  and  filing,  and  it  may  be 
wedging,  are  necessary  to  the  exposure.  This  matter,  to  be  prop- 
erly appreciated,  must  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  indlTidnal 
cavities. 

Teeth  are  filled  or  stopped  with  various  materials, — gold,  tin 
foil,  amalgam,  and  tooth-bone  being  the  principal  agents  employed. 

Fig.  84. — Forms  of  Chisels  usbd  ik  DsimtrKT. 


Of  these,  by  far  the  best  is  gold,  and  after  this  the  tin ;  the  two 
latter  agents  being  not  at  all  reliable,  and  only  perhaps  allowable 
where,  from  the  extent  and  character  of  the  decay,  a  tooth  most  be 
filled  with  a  plastic  material  or  otherwise  sacrificed.    It  is  as  easy 
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in  a  tooth  with  amalgaai  or  with  tooth-bone  as  it  would  be  to 
fill  it  with  putty. 

The  iDstrumentB  employed  for  filling  teeth  are  very  nunieroas  and 
Tiried,  each  operator  possessiog  certain  favorite  styles;  but  the 
iiwtruraents  ahsolmely  necessary  to  (he  performance  of  the  opera- 
tion are  really  —  as  in  all  other  operations  —  very  few  and  very 
simpU'. 

fn  the  first  place,  it  being  necessary  to  expose  the  cavity,  chisels 
wd  files  are  required.     Chisels  are  made  straight,  curved,  and  at 

bt  angles.     An  accurate  idea  of  what  they  are  may  be  derived 

an  examination  of  the  drawing. 

Files. — Files  are  of  every  conceivable  form. 


PiQ.  35. — FiLK,  WITH   Oa&BJBB. 


Fig.  36  represents  a  carrier  having  in  it  a  straight  file,  Buch  as  is 
Uaed  for  the  separation  of  the  first  six  anterior  teeth.  A  raodltica- 
\m  of  such  a  straight  file,  mucb  used,  is  one  with  a  curved  and 
convex  tiice.  Files,  cut  on  long  ehanks,  with  a  curve  to  clear  the 
^ItpSf  are  nsed  for  the  back  teeth ;  these  arc  mode  rights  and  lefts, 
straight  file  is  seldom  used  in  a  carrier,  the  fingers  being  found 
Store  convenient  means. 

i  cavity  exposed,  its  excavation  or  cleansing  is  the  next  step ; 
fcr  the  accomplishment  of  this  operation  instruments  called  exca- 
ninns  are  necessary.     These,  like  the  chinels  and  files,  are  various 
tt  pattern ;  yet,  whatever  the  peculiarity,  they  are  only  motlifica- 
•iona  of  two  elementary  styles,  which  two  styles  are  used  priucipally 
even.'  dentist,  and  are  known  as  the  hoe  and  hatchet  excavators, 
cutting,  when  pulled  toward  the  operator,  hoe-like ;  the  second 
nted  by  the  cutting  edge  of  the  ordinary  hatchet. 
j  Driu^ — The  rose  drill  is  a  favorite  instrument  with  the  dentist 

Tbtte  are  of  various  sizes,  and  when  sharp,  will  cut  out  a  cavity  on 
L^^  grinding  face  of  a  tooth  very  perfectly  and  very  rapidly. 
^P    The  spear-shape,  a  modification  of  the  rose,  is  much  used. 

A  tooth,  to  be  properly  excavated,  must  not  only  have  every 
l^rticle  of  diseased  matter  removed,  but  the  cavity  must  be  made  of 
such  furm  that  it  will  retain  the  material  to  be  impacted,  and  not 
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FiQ.  86. — Hoe  Ezcatatobs  and  Modificatiovs. 
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Fio.  87. — Hatchet  Excavators  and  Modifications. 
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Fro.  88. — Bobs  Dan-Ls  axd  Spkab  Drills. 
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only  thiBf  but  it  must  retain  it,  while  being  of  a  shape  that  every 
portion  of  the  walls  can  be  gotten  at  with  equal  facility.  In  other 
words,  the  cavity  should  not  be  larger  than  Its  inlet  or  margin ; 
should  it  be  so  shaped,  and  should  the  material  employed  to  fill  it 
be  either  of  the  foils,  such  filling  is  most  apt  to  be  imperfect.  Ir- 
regular or  ragged  edges  are  not  to  be  allowed.  Good  joints,  or 
onion  between  the  metal  and  teeth,  cannot  possibly  be  effected  under 
BQch  circumstances ;  hence,  an  operation,  otherwise  good,  becomes 
of  little  avail.  Also,  it  is  important  that  no  sulci  or  sharp  angles 
should  exist  within  the  cavity,  but  every  part,  if  possible,  is  to  be 
rounded  and  regular. 

FILLING. 

Gold,  the  best  material  to  be  employed,  is  used  in  two  different 
forms ;  prepared  either  as  a  leaf  or  as  a  spongy  mass. 

Gold  Foil  or  Leaf  Gold. — The  manufacture  of  leaf  gold,  or  foil, 
must  be  an  exceedingly  nice  manipnlation,  seeing  that  so  many  have 
undertaken  it,  and  yet  so  few  have  succeeded  in  satisfying  the 
dentist.  Some  gold  foil  is  exceedingly  adhesive,  so  much  so  indeed 
that  with  serrated  instruments  it  can  readily  enough  be  stuck  piece 
to  piece,  or  welded.  In  this  form  it  is  now  most  commonly  used, 
and  may  be  quite  as  easily  attached  and  built  upon  the  plane  sur- 
face of  a  metal  dollar  as  within  the  cavity  of  a  tooth.  To  effect 
such  result,  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  the  parts  and  metal  per- 
fectly dry,  and  to  use  instruments  with  sharply-serrated  points.  A 
fault,  however,  not  unfrequcntly  attached  to  this  adhesive  gold,  is 
its  want  of  softness  or  ductility.  Unadhesive  gold  foil,  employed 
entirely  by  some  operators,  is  made  to  support  itself  within  a  cavity 
by  a  process  of  wedging ;  in  this  form  it  is  used,  either  rolled  up  aa 
cylinder,  or  otherwise  as  pellets. 

Gold  foil  comes  into  the  market  done  up  in  books — these  books 
being  numbered  from  4  to  35.  The  number  signifying  the  weight 
by  grains  of  each  leaf.  Of  these  different  numbers,  some  prefer  one, 
some  another;  it  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  choice  rather  than  dif- 
ference. 

Sponos  Gold. — This  preparation,  as  implied  in  its  name,  comes 
in  the  form  of  a  sponge  or  porous  mass.  It  is  most  adhesive,  and 
if  kept  perfectly  dry  during  the  process  of  manipulation,  can  be  at- 
tached particle  to  particle,  until  a  tooth,  however  broken  and  imper- 
fect, can  have  its  outlines  perfectly  restored  To  use  it,  instrumentB, 
as  employed  with  foil,  sharply  serrated,  are  necessary;  and  the 
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irtion  of  the  mass  to  be  employed  is  to  be  separated  or  picked  into 
all  pieces  hj  the  employment  of  inptruraents  rather  than  the 
isl  finj^rs.  A  largt;  piece,  or  a  bulk  of  size  sufficient  to  retain  its 
place  in  a  cavity,  is  to  bo  first  introduced  and  worked  into  a  solid 
mass ;  to  this  first  piece  particle  after  particle  is  to  be  attached  until 
tbn  cavity  is  filled.  It  ie  a  much  more  tcdioua  preparation  to  work 
than  the  foil,  and,  for  a  pt-rfect  operation,  demands  much  more  skill, 
and  infinitely  more  patience. 

Gold,  as  a  preparation  for  fillinjET  teeth,  while  the  most  perfect 
cle  employed,  is  yet  not  without  its  objeetions.     It  is,  unhappily 
r  this  purpose,  an  admirable  conductor  of  thermal  changes,  and 
wbrn  used  in  close  proximity  to  the  pulp  of  a  tooth,  not  uafrequoutly 
to  irritates  it  as  to  result  iu  its  inflammation  and  death.     Another 
ijoctioD  18  its  color. 

Tin  Foil. — This  is  simply  purified  tin  l>cat«n  into  thin  leaves. 
IS  worked  precisely  as  gold  foil,  and  answers,  to  an  extent,  tbe 
e  purpose.  It  is  a  softer  metal,  and  lees  capable  therefore  of 
resisting  the  wear  and  tear  of  mastication.  It  \^  still  more  ob- 
jectionable in  color  than  gold,  but  possesses  an  advantage  over  it  in 
being  a  less  seusitive  tbermal  medium.  It  is  also  comparatively 
inexpenflivc. 
Amalgam. — This  is  a  preparation  of  silver  and  tin  amalgamated 
th  mercury.  It  is  made  by  melting  together  varying  proportions 
of  the  two  first  named  metals,  say  equal  parts,  or  four  purtH  itf  sih-er 
six  of  the  tin — different  persons  having  different  formulas — and, 
ben  thus  united,  is  comminuted  by  the  file,  and  put  aside  for  use 
when  needed. 
Tu  make  an  amalgam,  or  paste  filling,  aa  it  is  as  frequently  called, 
ke  a  portion  of  these  filings,  enough  to  corresp<md  with  the  size 
the  cavity  to  be  filled,  place  them  in  some  convenient  vessel,  add 
I  small  quantity  of  mercury,  rub  the  mass  together  for  a  few 
omenlfi.  and  the  solid  grains  will  be  found  to  have  disappeared. 
dd  now  to  the  amalgam  a  few  drops  of  deliquesced  chloride  of 
and  again  rub  the  whole  together.  As  a  result,  the  bottom  of 
will  l)e  cover**d  with  a  dirty,  black  pasty  mass,  while  the 
robt>cd  of  its  impurities,  will  present  itself  as  a  fluid  ball 
of  fh>6t-white  Rilver.  The  next  step  is  to  take  this  ball,  and,  envclo[>- 
il  iu  buckskin,  cotton  cloth,  or  linen  stuff,  press  out.  with  for- 
,  ibc  excess  of  mercury;  the  result  id  now  a  semi-solid  mass, 
is  the  preparation  to  be  used  in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth.  To 
troducv  this  material,  it  is  only  necessary  to  thoroughly  dry  the 
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cavity  with  hibnlous  pnper  or  other  absorbing  material — supposiog 
the  cavity  to  have  been  previously  propart'd — and  with  any  eonveu- 
ieiit  instruinoDt  press  the  paste  into  place.  A  few  hours,  and  it 
will  be  found  tti  havo  betrnmo  as  hard  as  the  tooth.  It  may  now 
be  dressed  and  polished,  and  the  operation  is  thus  completed. 

OsTEOPLASTio  OR  TooTH-BONE. — This  is  a  preparation  of  oxide  of 
zinc,  siU'x,  titanium,  and  borax,  and  \s  in  the  market  in  the  form  of  a 
whitish,  coarse  powder.  To  use  it,  a  sraall  cpuinlity  of  the  material 
is  mixed  with  a  watery  solution  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  paste,  thuR  produced,  it  is  plastered  into  the  cavity.  The 
most  perfect  dryness  U  necessary  to  any  success  in  ita  use ;  and,  if 
possible,  Iho  fillinj^  is  to  l>e  protected  from  the  fluids  of  the  mouth 
for  a  period  of  several  days.  This  can  be  accomplished, — first,  by 
protecting  and  shielding  the  mass  placed  in  the  tooth  while  in  the 
act  of  petting;  nr  hardening",  through  the  careful  employment  of  nap- 
kins and  bibulous  paper;  and,  second,  by  dissolving  in  chloroform  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  gutta-percha  to  make  a  thin  paste.  This, 
dropped  from  the  point  of  an  iriHlrunient  over  the  filling,  will  per- 
fectly coat  it,  and  remain  adherent  for  several  days,  or  quite  as  long 
aa  is  necessary. 

GuTTA-PKRCHA. — This  agput  is  not  unfrerjuently  used  aa  a  tem- 
porary stopping.  It  is  introduced  precisely  as  the  amalgam,  being, 
however,  first  warmed  in  the  flame  of  au  alcohol-lamp.  In  its  place 
it  is  often  found  cjuile  useful ;  I  have  seen  these  temporary  fillings 
preserve  a  tooth  for  years, — it  is  not  well,  however,  to  so  trust 
them.  A  preparation,  much  u.sed  as  a  temporary  filling,  consists  of 
gutta-percha,  quicklime,  quartz,  and  feldspar;  it  is  known  as  Hiirs 
slopping.  It  can  be  purchased  at  any  of  the  depots  ai  a  very  reas- 
onable price. 

The  process  of  filling  a  touth,  whatever  may  be  the  material  em- 
ployed, is,  unless  when  complications  exist,  a  matter  merely  of 
mechanical  skill.  As  before  renmrked,  it  requires  only  practice  to 
become  a  proficient,  that  is,  taking  it  for  granted  the  manipulator 
has  mechanical  ability.  Complications,  associated  with  the  systctm 
at  large,  are,  however,  so  frequent  in  occurrence  that  it  has  now  be- 
come a  recognized  fact  that  a  general  medical  education  is  aa  neees- 
sary  for  the  proper  appreciation  and  understanding  of  this  depart^ 
ment  of  practice  as  for  that  of  any  other.  Hence  the  great  progress 
which  all  writers  are  called  ou  to  chronicle,  and  which  has  in  its 
results  been  of  such  great  gain  to  the  public  at  large. 

For  a  contiuued  consideration  of  this  matter,  the  treating  and 
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of  individual  cavities,  the  preparation  of  artificial  teeth,  etc. 
reader  is  referred  to  the  various  text-books  on  dental  surgery. 
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As  caries  of  tbe  teeth  is  seen  to  have  a  strong  exciting  cause  in 

tJie  influence  of  local  irritants,  it  naturally  occurs  that  such  sources 
of  trouble  are  to  receive  a  proper  degree  of  attention;  hence  tbe  em- 
ployment and  use  of  dentifrices  and  washes. 

In  tlie  treatment  of  ajiy  ciitjti  of  denial  varies  which  may  present 
it.self,  the  careful  practitioner  first  endeavors  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
causes,  constitutional  and  local,  influencing  the  diseased  condition; 
of  the  C'onstllutional  causes,  all  afl'fct  the  integrity  of  the  tef^th  which 
are  dftoriorative  to  the  system  at  large.  Unhappily  for  the  dental 
organism,  primary  unheatthy  impressions  made  upon  tbe  teeth, 
while  iu  their  formative  or  pulpy  state,  are  apt  to  influence  more  or 
le^^s  tluMT  (character  for  life,  just  as  certain  of  the  exanthemata — 
variola,  fur  instance — occurring  at  such  period,  is  so  apt  to  impress 
permanent  pittings  upon  the  enamel. 

Unhealthj' parents  cannot  hy  possibility  beget  perfectly  Lcaltby 
oflfspring.  Here  is  a  great  primary  antagonist.  The  teeth,  how- 
ever, are  living,  and  consL-quently  changing  bodies:  particularly  is 
this  true,  physiologically,  of  young  teeth.  Constitutional  treatment 
may  thus  do  .service  even  as  every  moleculi^  of  tooth  structure  is 
concurned ;  such  treatment  would  of  course  be  longer  in  receiving 
apparent  response,  as  must  be  evident,  when  considering  tbe  rela- 
tive low  vitality  of  those  organs,  than  treatment  directed  to  tbe  pro- 
duction of  an  iiiipretislon  on  the  soft  parts,  or  on  common  bone; 
yetr  because  a  tooth  is  an  organized  body,  because  it  has  innervation 
and  circulation,  such  treatment  must,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
be  felt. 

A  first  indication  calls  for  the  consideration  of  causes  interfering 
with  the  proper  vitality  of  any  denture  coming  under  obserratioou 
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Hereditarilj,  or  how  otherwise  deteriorated,  duty  to  the  patient 
demands  such  considerAtion  of  the  ease. 

We  will  0uppoi4e  a  trouble  to  be  hereditary.  Here,  if  we  can 
find  in  a  patient  the  obeervable  existence  or  continuance  of  bubit^, 
ther  of  organic  functional  irrcp^ularity,  or  of  aninml  habits  common 
the  parent,  and  which  is  to  be  esteemed  of  deteriorating  import, 
onr  first  attention  is  to  be  directed  to.  a  correction.  The  parent  nmy 
ve  l^een  specifically  diseased,  let  us  suppose,  by  his  parent,  and 
us  the  bad  teeth  of  both  father  and  child  lie  in  a  venereal  molec- 
alar  irapn^ssion.  Here  a  predisposing  cause  would  have  coino  from 
and  would  (>e  still  resitling  in  a  (syphilitic  condition.  Granting,  then, 
that  such  molecules,  still  living,  are  impressible,  would  judgment 
t  direct  n  primary  treatment  to  the  production  of  an  impression  in 
cb  direction?  I  have  treated  many  a  child,  for  skin  and  other 
aaea.  where  the  affliction  was  an  hereditary  venereal  tranemiseiou, 
d  I  never  thought  of  directing  medictttiori  otherwise  than  in  recog- 
ition  of  such  a  transmission;  and  satisfied,  as  every  medical  man 
uat  be,  that  the  circulatory  fluid  permeates  tooth  structure,  I  treat 
enerenlly  deteriorated  teeth  on  the  same  common  princi|)lo,  and  have 
uud  in  the  result  that  measure  of  success  which  has  justified  the 
nclusiuns.  In  other  words,  I  have  prolonged  the  life  and  health 
snch  organs,  just  as  is  prolonged  the  life  and  health  of  the  patient 
pon  whose  molecules  are  in>presscd  the  fiat  of  the  tubercles  of 
thisie^  Such  a  treatment  consists,  however,  not  in  administering 
ific  or  supposed  specific  remedies,  but  in  viewing  the  system  as 
ring  under  depressing  influences,  either  of  a  general  or  s[>ectal 
local  signification, — this  fact  is  most  important  to  ri'cognize. 

A  child  may  have  its  moleeulus  deteriorated  by  a  transmitted 
iDPTcurial  impression,  or  a  parent  may  have  l>een  an  inebriate,  and 
have  debased  his  child  in  himself  The  results  of  an  excessive 
may  have  been  transmitted.  A  mother,  from  lack  of  nourish- 
ing material,  may  have  degenerated  her  offspring.  These  causes  of 
iticd  ills,  the  appreciable  ones,  I  may  say,  are  many, — all 
recognize  them. 
Improper  diet  to  the  developing  child,  as  we  have  so  fully  studied, 
ifl  plainly  enough  a  cause  of  bad  teeth.  The  state  of  health  of  such 
a (Icvelopiug  child  hue  its  influence;  indeed,  so  marked  is  this  that, 
by  an  observation  of  teeth  belonging  to  the  various  j>eriods  of  life, 
oot*  can  easily  enough  trace  constitutional  variations,  for  just  as  at 
diftrent  periods  the  functions  of  organic  life  were  healthily  or  un- 
hc^tbily  performed}  bo  wo  find  iho  disturbances  written  in  the  char- 
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Bcter  of  the  teeth  belonging  to  the  period.  More  expreftsire  cren 
than  this  is  the  fact  that  the  deciduous  teeth  mark,  in  the  periods  of 
their  yoliditieation,  the  health  uf  the  mother. 

That  the  leeth.  in  their  formative  state,  partake  of  the  healthy  or 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  system  at  large,  all  observers  now  admit. 
But  here,  unfortunately,  llie  matter  has  been  left,  most  praetitioners 
Detinp'  on  the  preiniHes  that  sneh  iniprcpsions  are  never  to  be  altered. 
At  such  a  concluaiun  it  is  impossible  not  to  express  surprise.  Who, 
iu  hit)  own  person  or  in  the  persons  of  friends,  has  not  remarked  the 
varying  conditions  oF  the  liofilth  of  the  teeth?  Up  to  the  age  of 
sixteen  I  was  myself  a  martyr  to  toothache;  yet,  about  that  period, 
a  change  oceumnl,  since  which  time  I  have  had  no  trouble.  Ib  H 
supi^eated  that  thetneth  may  have  been  filU-d?  That  would  be  very 
true,  hut  certain  of  the  fillings  came  out  years  ago  and  have  never 
been  replaced,  yet  are  the  teeth  quite  ae  good  a^  those  iu  which  the 
operations  remained. 

Similar  iustanccs  exist  in  profusion,  and  yet  the  lesson  aeemB 
unheeded.  There  is  a  constitutional  treatment  for  the  carious  tooth 
as  there  is  for  the  carious  maxilla,  and  from  a  common  stand-point 
should  tiie  diseases  of  both  be  viewed.  It  is  not  of  course  every 
cose  of  a  carious  bono  that  demands  a  constitutional  treatment, 
neither  is  it  so  with  the  teeth;  the  source  of  offense  in  the  one,  a« 
in  the  other,  may  be  strictly  local  in  its  character;  but  ill  success 
must  ever  that  practitioner  have  who  has  not  the  inclination  to 
look  for  a  primary  lesion  outside  of  things  strictly  local  in  sig- 
nification. 

A  principal  exciting*  cau.^e  of  decay  in  the  teeth  is  found  in  a  lack 
of  cleanliness;  most  persons,  without  recognizing  it,  are  careless  in 
their  attention  to  these  organs.  Another  exciting  cause  lies  in  injury 
done  Ijy  an  imjimpcr  use  of  them, — the  biting  of  hard  substances,  as 
rock-candy^  cracking  of  nuts,  etc.,  breaking  in  this  way  the  enamel, 
and  thus  exposing  to  irritation  the  higher  organized  and  suscep- 
tible dentine.  A  lark  of  proper  exercise  for  the  organs  is  another 
prolific  fiource  of  discaBc;  witness  the  expression  of  this  in  the 
teeth  of  swill-fed  cows.  Children  and  adults  should  use,  in  part  at 
least,  food  which  requires  mastication  for  its  comminution.  Tho 
lodgment  of  decomposing  particles  in  tho  sulci,  and  bt^tween  the 
teeth,  should  be  strictly  g:uardcd  against.  To  this  end  tho  quill  or 
pick  of  wood  or  brush  should  be  frequently  and  freely  employed, 
('ertain  irritative  conditions  of  the  oral  fluids  should  receive  atten- 
tion ;  thus,  whether  this  fluid  be  too  acid  or  too  alkaline,  it  is  alike 
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injurious,  and  should  receive  corrcctioD.  A  piece  of  common  litmus 
paper  is  always  at  command  for  these  analyses,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  fluid  can  be  ascertained  at  any  time  in  a  single  moment. 

An  inspissated  mucus  is  another  source  of  offense  to  the  teeth. 
In  some  mouths  this  is  so  persistent  and  offensive  in  character  as 
plainly  enough  to  point  to  its  constitutional  origin.  To  correct  it  I 
have  always  placed  most  reliance  on  the  exhibition  of  the  mineral 
acids,  assisted  by  a  free  course  of  salt  bathing.  As  a  local  antago- 
nist there  is  nothing  better  than  an  astringent  acidulated  wash,  con- 
joined with  the  permanganate  of  potass. 

A  very  good  formula  is  as  follows: 

B. — Decoct,  quercus  (fort),  Jvi; 
Acid,  sulph.  aromat.  5i ; 
Potass,  permang.  gr.  xx.    M. 

This  may  be  used  in  full  strength,  or  it  may  be  diluted,  pro  re 
uta.  Conjoined  with  this  treatment,  the  aqua  chlorinat.  of  Watson 
mij  be  used ;  fifteen  drops  given  once  a  day  for  a  few  days  will 
correct  all  disagreeable  odor,  and  render  the  breath  sweet  and 
pleasant 

Id  an  acid  condition  of  the  oral  fluids,  where  local  medication 
Kerns  necessary,  a  very  pleasant  formula  is  as  follows: 

B. — Tinct.  capsici,  5ij; 
Tinct.  pyrethri,  Ji ; 
Tinct.  cinchonse, 
Tinct.  quillai,  aa  ^ij ; 
Aqua  calcis,  i'lv ; 
01.  gaultherise,  q.  s.     M. 

This  may  be  used  on  the  brush  as  an  ordinary  wash,  and  will  be 
found  quite  agreeable. 

An  alkaline  local  indication  may  very  well  be  met  by  a  prescrip- 
tion like  the  following: 

B. — Tinct.  capsici  comp.  3i; 
Acid,  sulph.  aromat. 
Aqua»  cologn.  a&  ^ij ; 
Spts.  vin.  Gal.  ^iij  ; 
Tinct  quillai,  Sij ; 

01.  lim.  vel  verbena  vel  gaultheriae,  q  s.    M. 
Sig.  Use  pure  or  dilute,  as  most  agreeable. 
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Tooth  powders  arc  necessary  to  proper  cleanliness.    A  very  good 
combination  for  everyday  use  may  be  prepared  as  follows : 


B. — Os  sepise  pulv.  Ji ; 
Carbo  ligni  pulv.  5i ; 
Coral  pulv.  §sa ; 
Lap.  pumic.  pulv, 
Cret«  prep.  &a  3i ; 
Iridis  flor.  pulv.  ^i ; 
01.  limon.  q.  s.    M. 


The  objection  to  such  a  combination,  that  certain  of  its  ingredi- 
ents are  insoluble  in  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  does  not,  in  my  ob- 
servation,  hold  good.  It  will  keep  the  teeth  very  clean,  and,  like  all 
powders,  should  have  the  frequency  of  its  use  modified  by  the  end 
to  be  accomplished.  Of  course,  like  all  other  good  things,  it  could 
easily  enough  be  abused. 

Castile  soap  is  an  excellent  article  for  occasional  use.  Its  too 
continuous  employment,  however,  is  apt  to  induce  a  spongy,  relaxed 
condition  in  the  gums. 

Floss  silk,  well  waxed,  should  be  used  daily  between  the  teeth,  or 
where  there  is  much  tendency  to  the  collection  and  retention  of 
particles,  it  may  be  employed  unwaxcd,  and  being  wet,  enveloped 
in  pumice  or  cuttle-fish  powder.  Thus  prepared,  it  can  be  made  to 
keep  the  approximal  surface  very  clean.  Common  lamp-wick  is 
even  a  better  material  than  silk,  if  the  spaces  are  open  enough  4o 
permit  its  use ;  it  is  not  nearly  so  apt  to  irritate  the  gums. 

Caries  of  a  tooth  has,  as  its  sequelae,  sensibility  of  the  irritated 
and  inflamed  dentine ;  exposure  of  the  dental  pulp,  accompanied  by 
the  pains  of  irritation  and  inflammation ;  periodontitis  not  unfre> 
quently ;  reflex  neuralgic  pains ;  and,  in  occasional  instances,  epolo- 
fungoid  excrescences  from  the  exposed  pulp. 

The  prophylaxis  to  these  conditions  consists  in  checking  and 
controlling  the  caries  on  its  earliest  appearance. 
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UiTDER  this  common  head  we  shall  consider  all  the  various  pains 
in  the  teeth,  however  induced.  The  term  comes  fropi  the  two  Greek 
roots,  odouSf  a  tooth,  and  algos,  pain — odontalgia,  toothache,  or  pain 
in  a  tooth. 

The  causes  of  toothache  may  be  classed  under  the  following 
beida: 

1.  Sensitive  dentine. 

2.  Direct  or  indirect  exposure  of  the  pulp  to  sources  of  irritation. 

3.  A  diseased  state  of  the  periodonteum. 

4.  Confinement  of  pus  and  gas  in  the  pulp  cavity. 
6.  Granules  of  osteo-dentine  in  the  pulp. 

6.  Sympathy. 

7.  Recession  and  absorption  of  the  gum  and  alveolus. 

let  Sensiiive  Dentine. — Some  teeth,  immediately  upon  the  break- 
inj^  down  of  the  enamel  and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  dentine, 
become  exceeding  sensitive,  or,  in  other  words,  exhibit  themselves 
u  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  irritating  agents.  This 
impressibility  is  caused  in  some  instances  by  the  exposure  of  the 
enamel  membrane,  in  others  by  an  excess  in  the  organic  elements  of 
the  tooth  ;  from  the  endosteum,  and  perhaps  periosteum,  nerve  fila- 
nwnts  permeate  more  or  less  completely  all  the  intertubular  spaces 
of  sach  teeth,  and  thus  in  proportion  to  the  surface  presented  is  the 
eneting  irritability.  The  pain,  under  these  circumstances,  is  seldom, 
perhaps  never,  unless  the  irritation  is  carried  to  the  pulp,  at  all 
wnte,  but  rather  dull  and  annoying,  and  influenced  almost  wholly 
hj  the  contact  of  irritating  substances.  Thus  sweets,  taken  into 
the  mouth,  or  cold  or  hot  drinks,  or  acids,  will  at  once  create  pain. 
Sometimes  the  discomfort  arising  from  sensitive  dentine  is  con- 
tinaooB.    In  these  cases  the  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  some  irrita- 
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tive  condition  existing  in  tbc  ora]  fluids.  These  may  be  too  acid, 
or  otherwise  too  alkaline.  Test  with  the  litmus,  and  prescribe 
accordingly. 

Medicinal  obtunders  are  by  some  highly  recommended  as  direct 
applications  to  teeth  thus  sensitive,  but  their  employment  most 
always  be  made  with  much  caution.  Cobalt,  arsenious  acid,  chloride 
of  zinc,  chromic  acid^  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  are  preparations  em- 
ployed. The  danger  arising  from  their  use  is  the  too  common  ill 
effect  upon  the  dental  pulp,  this  organ  being  very  apt  to  be  irritated 
and  inflamed  by  absorption  of  the  obtunding  agent.  My  own  im- 
pression is  that  such  agents  as  are  escharotic  in  their  qualities 
should  seldom,  if  ever,  be  employed.  In  place,  it  is  much  better  to 
apply  chloroform,  aconite,  or  preparations  of  kindred  character. 
Better  still,  avoid  the  use  of  the  irritating  agent ;  or,  if  this  is  not 
practicable,  antagonize  its  irritative  quality  through  an  adapted  pre- 
scription. 

A  permanent  cure  for  sensitive  dentine  is  to  be  found  in  plngging 
the  cavity,  and  this  is,  without  doubt,  the  proper  treatment  Bur- 
nishing down  the  tubules  is  another  remedy  proposed  j  this  fre- 
quently answers,  temporarily,  a  very  good  purpose. 

The  excavation  of  a  sensitive  cavity  is  sometimes  most  unbeara- 
ble. It  is  better,  however,  that  the  patient  should  endure  the  suffering 
than  risk  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  tooth;  or,  if  such  endurance 
is  impossible,  it  is  better  that  he  should  be  etherized.  A  very  few 
cuts  of  a  sharp  excavator  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  clear  out  the 
debris,  and  if  the  instrument  is  used  with  boldness  and  skill,  the 
pain  is  very  quickly  over.  Etherization  needs  not,  of  course,  be  car- 
ried to  any  very  profound  extent. 

To  distinguish  between  the  common  sensibility  of  exposed  den- 
tinal structure  and  sensibility  arising  from  exposure  of  the  dental 
pulp,  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  an  instrument  in  examination  of 
the  cavity.  If  the  trouble  pertains  alone  to  the  dentine,  all  parts 
touched  will  be  found  alike  sensitive.  If  the  nerve  or  pulp  is 
exposed,  the  pain  to  touch  increases  as  the  instrument  approaches 
the  deepest  part  of  the  cavity,  or  the  seat  of  the  exposure,  such  seat 
being  not  unfrcquently  in  cornua,  which  may  run  quite  near  to  the 
surface. 

2d.  Direct  or  Indirect  Exposure  of  the  Pulp  to  Sources  of  Jrrt- 
tcUign. — Reference  to  the  anatomy  and  relations  of  the  dental  pulp, 
exhibits  it  as  a  body  composed  of  the  most  delicate  connective  tissue, 
in  which  ramify  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins.    This  body  Is  lodged 
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ID  a  bony  cavitr,  sufficient  only  in  sisto  for  its  comfortable  accommo- 
datioQ.  and  for  the  halitu8  or  lluiU  wbii'h  tturrouiids  it.  Any  undue 
eongpstion  will  therefore  at  once  be  perceived  to  result  in  a  presfinre, 
and  which,  from  the  presence  of  norve  uiattor,  must  yield  arul^:  pain. 
This  appreciated,  the  painB  resnlting-  from  an  irritated  pulp  mu»t  be 
felt  to  Iw  alike  in  general  character. 

A  pulp  need  not,  as  suflrgested  in  connection  with  applirntions 
ployed  to  obtund  sensitive  dentine,  of  necessity,  be  fairly  exposed 
to  bo  thr  Kubjcct  of  irritation. 

Ca*e(>  not  unfrcquently  occur  whore  the  plate  or  floor  of  a  cavity 
is  80  thin  and  so  altered  in  structure  that  it  will  yield  or  bond. 
In  these  instances  the  a^'ncies  of  mastication  may  and  do  readily 
enoucrh  force  this  plate  down  upon  the  pulp.  As  a  consequence  of 
such  pressure  we  hiive  irritation,  and,  it  may  be,  inflamniatiori. 
Irritation  of  a  pulp  is  much  more  apt,  however,  to  bo  associated 
I  its  exposure.  Here  everything-  entering  into  the  cavity  is  a 
ce  of  offense,  and  the  lesion  is  always  plainly  enough  discovera- 
foreign  particles  coming  in  contact  with  such  an  expoHed  pulp 
UQstaot  and  perhaps  excessive  pain.  This  pain  may  quickly 
e,  or  it  may  continue  for  hours  or  days ;  in  the  latter  case, 
amtnation  will  be  found  to  have  estnbli?ihed  itself. 
A  fme  and  open  breuk  into  the  pulp  cavity  is  attended  with  much 
pmn  in  inflammation  of  the  orgnn  than  more  limited  exposure, 
the  first  case,  the  swelling  pulp  has  plenty  of  room,  and  conse- 
ly  leas  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  nerve  filaments.  In  the 
d,  the  protruding  congested  organ  becomes  quickly  strangu- 
'WOA  thus  pain  of  the  most   acute  and   severe  character   is 

ic  treatment  of  an  exposed  pulp  is  of  a  twofold  character, — palli- 
ttiTe  and  radical-  The  first  consists  in  the  employment  of  soothing 
■ad  quieting  applications,  and  is  principally  employed  for  the  relief 
•hildren.  The  second  implies  the  destruction  of  the  pulp;  this 
generally  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  eseharotic 
lions.  To  quiet  an  irritated  pulp,  a  first  attention  is  to  be 
sd  t*>  the  removal  of  any  and  ull  sources  of  offense.  If  the 
loida  of  the  mouth  are  irritative,  the  character  of  the  condition  must 
sought  for  and  corrected.  If  foreign  partielea  have  found  their 
*»v  into  the  cavity  of  decay,  they  arc  to  be  carefully  syringed  away 
*^tli  warm  water.  Such  attention  may  Ik*  all  that  is  ttufiicient.  If 
int.  uid  the  excitability  continues,  recourse  should  be  had  to  sooth- 
^  Kpplications, — chloroform,  aconite^  and  laudanum,  in  equal  parts, 
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sometimes  act  very  happily^  particularly  in  such  cases  as  depend 
upon  excitation  unattended  with  infiammation.  Where  evidence  of 
congestion  or  vascular  excitement  of  any  grade  exist,  lead-water  and 
laudanum  will  frequently  act  like  magic.  Persulphate  of  iron  and 
tinct.  iodine,  in  similar  conditions,  are  found  sometimes  to  act  very 
happily,  constringing  the  vessels,  and  thus  breaking  up,  or  aborting, 
as  it  were,  the  congestion.  In  the  odontalgia  of  first  dentition,  it 
is  well  that  the  parent  should  be  provided  with  a  general  prescrip- 
tion. A  very  good  one  is  as  follows,  to  be  applied  by  saturating  a 
small  piece  of  cotton  and  laying  it  loosely  in  the  cavity: 

B. — Creasotum,  gtt.  vi ; 
Tinct.  iodinii,  3^ ; 
Aqua  plurabi,  5s8 ; 
Chloroform, 
Tinct.  opii,  a&  ^\.     M, 

Such  a  prescription  is  suggested  on  the  principle  of  Dewees'  ca^ 
minative,  and  meets,  in  some  one  or  another  of  its  ingredients,  the 
single  or  various  indications  that  may  be  present. 

In  a  severe  inflammation  of  the  pulp,  it  may  be  necessary  to  re* 
sort  to  more  indirect  medication :  blisters  upon  the  nape  of  the  neck 
will  frequently  result  in  speedy  relief;  hot  pediluvia;  saline  cathar 
tic  medicines,  as  the  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  diaphoretics,  as  the  spirits 
of  Mindererus;  or  diuretics,  as  the  niter  preparations.  An  inflamma- 
tion of  the  dental  pulp,  if  not  too  far  advanced,  may  almost  invari- 
ably be  broken  up  by  the  administration  of  from  ten  to  forty  gTSuns 
of  bromide  of  potassium,  the  application  of  a  mustard  poultice  to 
the  back  of  the  neck,  and  a  hot  foot  bath,  continued  from  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour. 

To  destroy  a  pulp,  a  small  portion  of  the  following  maybe  laid  in 
the  cavity,  and  loosely  covered  with  wax,  or  cotton  saturated  in 
sandarac  varnish : 

B. — Acid,  arsenicum, 

Morph.  acet.  vel  morph.  sulph.  aa  grs.  x; 
Creasotum,  q.  s.  for  a  thick  paste.     M. 

Of  this  a  piece  the  size  of  a  common  pin-head  will  be  found 
quite  enough  for  the  purpose.  In  the  application  of  this  arsenical 
paste,  means  should  bo  taken  to  insure  its  action  as  speedily  and 
thoroughly  as  possible.  If  too  little  is  used,  it  produces  not  the 
death  of  the  pulp,  but  an  inflammatory  action,  which  is  apt  to  involve 
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tbf  whole  tooth,  making  it  tender  antl   irritable,  resulting,  not  un- 

KMv,  in  obrouic  periosteal  trouV»le.      To  insure  a  »poedy  action, 

|<|iii  ir«]l  to  BODiewfaat  freely  expose  the  palp  before  making  the  ap- 

A  very   admirable  plan,  if   ctmveuieuce  peruiilH,   U  to 

ick  the  paste  into  the  organ  with  a  ueedle-poioted  instrument;  a 

lip  do  treated  in  my  own  mouth  was  thus  rendered  capable  of  a 

removal  after  a  very  few  minutes,  and  without  the  slightest 

mt  inflammatory  action  b»>ing  provoked. 

Arsenic  applied  to  a  pulp  for  its  destruction  had  better  be  re- 

aored  after  twelve  or  fifteen  hours.     I  do  uot  recognize  this,  how- 

rcr»  as  absolutely  necessary,  particularly  in   the  fully  developed 

I*tnit  tooth;  but  surh  practice  is  not  at  all  amiss,  as  thus  the  possi- 

Lklity  of  it8  eOccts  on  parts  beyond  the  foramen  is  guarded  against. 

Id  referring  to  the  physiological  changes  constantly  in  progress 

h  Tiiung  teeth,  and  particularly  the  deciduous  set.  the  inadvisaliility 

•f  arsenic  as  an  application  is  at  once  made  evident.     Here  the  for- 

imiiia  are  in  various  conditions  of  enlargement;  and  applications  of 

net  character  would  of  course  pass  at  onre  through  these  to  the 

^WtB  beyond.     If  the  destruction  of    the  pulp  in  this  class  of  teeth 

iNarames  a  necessity,  the  object  may  be  effected  by  the  continuous 

wd  daily  employment  of  creasote,  to  which  has  been  added  equal 

m«a«ure  of  Monsel'a  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron. 

A  permanent  tooth,  after  the  destruction  of  its  pulp,  can  have  the 

ivity  61Ied,  and  be  made,  in  the  majority  of  instances  perhaps,  quite 

I  useful  OS  ever.     (See  work-s  on  Uental  Surgery.) 

A  causf^  of  odontalgia  from  an  irritated  pulp  frequently  exists  in 

case  of  plugged  teeth,  from  proximity  to  the  organ  of  the  mate- 

tiaed  in  the  Hlling.     In  these  instances  a  constant  irritation  is 

it  up  by  thermal  impression,  induced  by  the  presence  of  the  metal. 

iaflammatioD  supervenes,  the  pain,  because  of  the  perfectly  in- 

}d  condition  of  the  pulp,  becomes  of  the  most  acute  and  unboar- 

cLaract»-r ;  relief  will  generally  be  obtained  by  the  removal  of 

filling;  or,  if  this  should  not  succeed,  the  putp  may  be  treated  as 

»ve  described*     Where  several  teeth  are  iu  a  state  of  irritation 

wich  a  cause,  and  confusion  of  distinct  location  is  thereby  in- 

fceed,  MB  19  not  unfrequently  witnessed,  the  affected  teeth   can  be 

OMirfr  clearly  to  designate  themselves  by  holding  in  the  mouth  cold 

vttcr;  ur,  vrhat  is  even  l>etter.  touch  each  particular  titling  with 

•OBie  Gteul  instrument.    The  increase  in  sensation  will  Ik-  thus  mode 

»»try  marked- 

The  dental  operator  frequently  cures  such  teeth  by  introducing 
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between  the  filling  and  floor  of  the  cavity  some  non-coaductiug 
Htiinco. — a  piun,'  of  ordinary  quill,  a  particle  of  asbestos,  a  layer  of 
g^(ta-porcha,  or  a  portion  of  the  Hill  stopping. 

Still  another  source  of  irritation  to  the  dental  pulp  is  found  in 
the  weurin|!f  down  of  the  teeth.  This  is  particularly  observed  in 
persons  who  use  larg^  quantities  of  tobacco,  or  in  such  as  have  the 
upper  and  lower  teeth  directly  articulating.  Happily,  however,  in 
the  gcnernlity  of  such  cases,  nature  autagouizes  the  external  in8u- 
ence  hy  depositing,  in  quaiititirs  as  needed,  secondary  or  osteo-den- 
tine  within  the  pulp  cavity,  contracting  at  the  same  time  this  organ, 
so  that,  in  proi)ortion  as  the  tooth  wears  away  on  its  cutting  face, 
the  pnlp  recedes,  and  casts  out,  as  its  protection,  this  secondanr 
material.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  wonderful  process  of  oflicnsc  and  de- 
fense, and  couimands  our  admiration. 

In  some  cases,  however,  and  these  not  a  few,  this  reparotivc  or 
protective  power  does  not  seem  to  exist;  where  this  happens,  the 
pulp  becomes,  of  course,  soon  the  subject  of  irritation.  I  have  seen, 
from  such  a  cause,  some  of  the  severest  cases  of  odontalgia.  The 
only  cure  is  to  be  found  in  the  destruction  of  the  pulp.  To  apply 
arsenical  paste  under  such  circumstances,  there  being  no  c«?ity  of 
decay,  it  may  Iw  sufficient  to  lay  it  in  the  cup-shaped  depression 
commonly  existing  on  the  cutting  faces  of  such  teeth  (the  result  of 
the  more  rapid  wearing  of  the  inner  dental  structure  over  the  outer 
enamel  wall),  keeping  it  in  place  with  a  covering  of  wax.  When  poe- 
sible,  however,  it  is  much  better,  and  more  speedy  practice,  to  care- 
fully drill  nn  opening  into  the  pulp  cavity,  and  with  a  delicate  needle 
pick  the  arsenic  directly  into  the  pulp.  The  death  of  the  organ  se- 
curedj  it  is  to  be  removed  from  its  cavity  by  a  barb,  and  its  place 
supplied  with  gold. 

Improper  union  of  metals  in  the  filling  of  a  tooth  is  another  not 
unfrtHiuent  source  of  irritation  to  the  dental  pulp.  Tin  foil  is  some- 
limes  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  cavity,  and  the  operation  finished 
with  gold.  In  many,  not  in  nil  instances,  this  composition  produces 
a  galvanic  action,  which,if  not  removed^  will  quickly  enough  destroy 
the  pulp. 

Still  another  source  of  irritation  is  the  employment,  in  cavities 
more  or  less  in  proximity  to  the  pulp,  of  the  preparation  describi^d 
as  tooth-bone:  the  chloride  of  zinc  used  in  the  compound  will  not 
unfrcquently.  within  a  very  few  hours  after  its  api)licatiou,  prodaoe 
an  inflammation  in  the  parts  almost,  if  not  entirely,  uncontrollable; 
few  preparations  require  to  be  used  with  more  judgment 
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so  irrilattH]  it*  to  huve  the  filling  n'rnoved,  an<I  perhaps  it 
ill  alwav»  ite  found  the  be^it  practice  to  finish  the  death  of  the  pulp 
)  cpeciltly  us  possible.     As  a  reverse  to  this,  it  is  undeniable  that 
use  of  ibis  material  will  sometimes  prove  just  provorative  of 
iffi^-ii-nt  irritation  to  eicite  the  secretion  of  secondary  dentine,  thus 
»ving  the  best  practice  that  could  have  been  pursued. 
A  po'p  may  give  every  evidence  of  being  in  an  irritated  condition 
rhere  the  osseous  integrity  of  the  tooth  is  prrfect,  or  seemingly  so. 
Here  the  cause  may  be  still  strictly  local,  or  it  may  )>e  constitutional. 
Blovrs  reo^ivod  by  a  tooth  often  result  in  such  irritation.     Atmos- 
fibcric  changes  will  sometimes  account  for  the  condition.     Pieces  of 
icf  brought  and  retained  in  contact  with  teeth  of  loose  structure  arc 
frrqnrnt  sources  of  such  tronhle.     Cracks  in  the  ennmcl,  induced 
frum  whatever  caase,  and  permitting  the  impression  upon  the  den- 
tine nf  rxlernol  influences,  are  otlier  explanations.     In  a  eoustitn- 
tional  direction,  rheumatism  is,  perhaps,  the  most  frequent  source; 
T  this,  gout    Reflex  or  radiated  irritability  is  a  frequent  manifes- 
lUlioD.     This  is,  perhaps,  most  observable  in  the  hysterical  female, 
[lathesr  eases  no  special  rules  are  required.     It  is  only  necessary  to 
discover  the  cause  of  offense,  wherever  and  however  situated,  and 
to  rt'move  it   if  possible.     In  the  odontalgia  of  gout,  dependence 
aaiit  he  placed  upon  the  exhibition  of  colchicum  ;  twenty  drops,  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  may 
kt  given.     In  rheumatism.  1  know  few  belter  combinations  than  the 
Allowing.     Its  administration  to  be  preceded  by  a  free  purging  with 
I  nline  cat  hartic. 

B. — Ext.  belladonna,  grs,  vi; 
Vin  colch.  rad.  ^ss  ; 
Tinet.  guaiac  ammoniat.  ivl] 
Potass,  iod.  3SS ; 
Aqua  cluuamomi,  Jvi.  M. 
Si^,  To  the  adult  give  a  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day  in  a  little 
Viter ;  if  it  act  too  freely  on  the  bowels,  add  opium  q.  s. 

Fuuilioual  derangements  of  the  stomach  might  perhaps  deserve 

^cia]  attention,  us  the  reflex  or  radiated  odontalgia  is  concerned. 

onn   who    has  ever   observed   the   n^lationship  existing  be- 

rwn  the  pn<nimogastrie  and  third  nerve,  us  manifesting  functional 

lAchlc  derangement  in  the  eularg^'nienl  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 

be  mt  no  loss  U>  associate  the  fifth  and  ninth  nerve.     Pure  nea- 

the  term  has  common  signification,  is,  I  am  satisfied,  a 
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very  rare  afiection ;  an  aching  nerve  will  generally  be  found  to  have 
some  ietiiou  outride  uf  a  so-cstceiued  idiopathic  condition,  and  Ibe 
lesion  can  generally  be  discovered  by  cloeely  looking  after  it. 

3d.  A  Diseased  State  of  the  Periodonteum. — To  the  existence  of 
this  condition  I  have  before  bad  occatiion  to  allude.  Its  most  com- 
mon and  |irecodent  lesion  is  inflninmation  of  the  pnlp.  When  this 
inflammation  extends  through  the  foramen  of  the  tooth,  it  invoWea, 
by  continuity  of  relationship,  the  enveloping  membrane.  As  a  Gret 
indication  of  nuch  extension  of  the  trotible,  a  Blight  Borencps  on  the 
occlusion  of  the  teeth  is  felt,  or  when  the  affected  one  is  struck.  A 
few  hours  later  and  this  soreness  has  increased  to  a  marked  exte&t 
The  tooth  is  now  elongated  in  its  socket,  or  thrust  outward,  the  nv 
suit  of  the  congestion.  So  decided  is  this  elongation  that  the  teeth 
cannot  be  brought  properly  together.  Pain  is  heavy,  but  inteafie, 
the  whole  jaw  sympathizing.  If  the  case  is  allowed  to  run  ita 
course,  the  acute  condition  will  continue  from  three  to  six  days, 
tcrmiuuting,  most  likely,  in  suppuration.  Pus  will  coUfct  at  the 
apex  and  about  the  root  or  roots  of  the  tooth.  Finally,  after  alniMt 
unbearable  agony,  it  will  tnduce,  by  the  pressure  from  its  presooco, 
absorption  of  the  confining  bone.  The  pus  will  now  escape  into  Ibe 
soft  parts,  and,  after  provoking  absorption  here,  will  discharge  itself 
as  a  parulis,  or  gum-boil,  and  thus  will  end  for  the  time  the  trouble. 

Treatment  by  resolution  is  always  in  these  cases  to  be  attempted 
The  inflamed  pulp  should  receive  an  immediate  attention;  or,  if  it 
be  dead,  it  should  be  syringed  from  its  cavity.  Periodontitis  is  not 
unfi'equently  provoked  by  the  presence  of  a  dead  pnlp  in  a  closed 
cavity.  In  these  cases,  the  very  first  indication  is  the  opening  of 
such  cavity.  This  very  frequently  will  of  itself  yield  a  cure.  Con- 
tinued treatment  consists,  as  suggested,  in  free  scarification  of  the 
gum,  and,  after  such  depiction,  the  application  of  astringents.  Leeches 
to  the  part  act  sometimes  very  happily.  Hot  foot  baths,  aaline 
cathartics,  and  counter-irritants  are  nlso  honeficial.  Resttothe  part  is 
to  be  secured  by  heating  a  small  piece  of  gutta-percha,  and  monldiDg 
it  in  the  form  of  a  cap  over  certain  of  the  healthy  teeth.  A  mouth- 
ful of  cold  water  at  once  hardens  this,  and  thus  occlusion  of  the 
sound  with  the  disea.sed  tooth  is  prevented. 

If  matter  forms,  ahsorplion  of  the  bone  and  soft  parte  is  to  be 
anticipated  by  drilling,  with  a  epear-shaped  instrument,  into  the 
socket  of  the  tooth.  By  this  little  operation  days  of  suffering  may 
frequently  be  saved. 

Where,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  seen  that  resolutions  cannot  be 
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i,  end  a  patient  will  not  submit  to  the  operation  of  opening" 
iatothe  socket,  abscess  may  be  hastened  by  heat-rotaining  applicii- 
tfoiiB  made  directly  to  the  part ;  of  such  applications  there  is  nothing 
Wttcr  perhaps  than  a  tr)>lit  fig*,  roasted  ;  warm  fluids  may  be  held  in 
ll»  mouthr  etc.  The  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  on  ^neral  priuci- 
plee.  F«ver  may  be  treated  with  the  ordinary  neutral  mixture.  A 
very  good  geueral  febrifuge  is  that  prescribed  on  a  former  page: 

B. — Liq.  potassic  citrat.  Jiij  ; 
Spts.  a;th.  nit.  ^ss; 
Ant.  et  potass,  tart.  gr.  i ; 
Morphia  aeet.  gr.  ij.     M. 
Sig.  Take  in  dessertspoouful-doee.s,  pro  re  nata. 

Periodontitis  running  into  abscess  is  most  apt  to  become  chronic. 
Aproper  treatment  is  the  daily  injection  of  the  sinuH  with  some  stimu- 
iifli,  than  which  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  tinct.  of  iodine,  in 
Wving  stiength,  to  suit  the  conditions.  A  very  happy  treatment  in 
l*il  I'Ast'a  consists  in  keeping  a  tent  stuffi-d  into  the  tract,  medicated 
villi  two  parts  of  iodine  and  one  part  creosote.  Constitutional 
tonic  treatment  is  also  commonly  indicated.  Id  my  own  practice  1 
Minarily  direct  a  daily  salt-bath,  and  fifteen  drops,  three  or  four 
tinif.K  El  (irtv   of  the  following  combination: 


B. — Tinct.  ferri  ehl.  5iU ; 
Quinise  sulpb.  gr.  xxv. 


M. 


The  ferrated  elixir  of  cinchona  is  another  very  atJmirable  prepara- 
tion.    It  may  >m\  however^  that  a  patient  does  not  require  iron.     la 
lorb  cases  the  quinia  alone,  or  its  equivalent  of  the  bark,  may  be 
:ribcd.  (See  chapter  on  Alveolar  Abscess.) 
4tb.  Confinement  of  Pus  and  Qas  in  the  Pulp  Cavity. — "When 
10  dental  pulp  dies,  decomposition  follows.     As  the  result  of  such 
sion  we  have  two  sequences:   either  the  decomposed  matter  is 
Inally  absorbed  into  the  dentinal  tubuli,  and  thus  gotten  clear  of, 
M  exhibited  in  the  opacity  of  the  tooth,  or  otherwise  it  becomes  a 
source  of  great  irritation  and  offense  to  the  surrounding  healthy 
strnctarcB.     Periodontitis  is  very  apt  to  l)e  provoked,  the  evolution 
of  gases  forcing  the  matter  unduly  into,  and  in  many  eases  entirely 
tbroQgh  the  foramen.     If  inflammation  of  the  alveolo-dental  mcm- 
^^rane  does  not  result,  then  the  trouble  induced  becomes  of  the  ordi- 
^Hiuy  neuralgic  character.     The  living  nerve  filament  at  the  foramen, 
^KSII  more  or  less  associated  with  its  continuation  ramifying  in  the 

^ _^^_^^^^ 
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dend  pulp,  taki'S  on  inflammation,  afid  thus  irritahitity  not  only  of  thio 
8p*'ciiil  filamt'iit  rt'Hults,  Ijut  the  whole  trifaciul  tract  ig  apt  to  sympa- 
thize. Some  of  the  most  severe  and  unbearable  neuralgias  I  harv 
ever  treated,  situated  about  the  various  parts  ot  the  head,  have  Item 
quickly  cured  by  diacovering",  and  treating  the  cause  in  a  confintM 
dead  pulp.  I  ju8t  now  recall  a  marked  example, — a  patient  of  the  late 
Dr.  Eli^ha  Townsend,  treated  by  me  for  that  ^ntloman  dunnsr  ihe 
sickness  which  destroyed  hif*  valuahle  life.  The  patient  was  a  pro- 
fessional man,  ami  completely  lost  to  all  self-control,  or  reason,  for 
a  period  of  three  days,  from  the  effect  of  neuralgic  pain  runniftjf 
iK'tween  the  orbit  and  the  dura  mater  of  the  anterior  pf>rtion  of  th** 
cranial  cavity.  In  this  case  uot  the  sligblost  complaint  was  made  of 
any  of  the  teeth.  Examining  the  mouth,  however,  in  the  search  for  a 
cause,  I  discovered  a  half  eariouH,  and  evidently  dead  lower  bicuspid 
tooth,  but  with  no  eorincction  between  the  cavity  of  decay  and  the 
pulp  cavity.  With  a  spear-shaped  drill  I  effected  this  eouimuniea- 
tioD,  and  in  a  single  intttant  the  patient  expressed  himself  as  cured. 
Relieved  of  the  pfiin,  he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  which  coiitinm*d 
some  fifteen  hours ;  the  next  morning  he  went  about  his  duties  as 
U8ual. 

Any  and  every  portion  of  the  bend  and  throat,  supplied  by  th« 
fifth  nerve,  or,  indeed,  by  its  assoeiale  relations,  may  l>c  the  seal  of 
reflex  trouble  from  a  dead  nerve.  Thus  we  may  have  odonto-gas* 
tralgia,  odontn-c*'phalalgia,  odonto-cardialgia,  etc. — even  sciatica  h»f 
l>e<»n  cured  hy  the  extraction  of  a  diseased  tooth. 

The  common  treatment  of  all  such  cases  is  to  remove  the  tooth, 
or  otherwise  drill  an  opening  into  the  pulp  cavity.  The  relief  ex- 
perienced is  generally  almost  instantaneous. 

A  tooth  containing  a  dead  pulp  is  distinguished  by  its  loss  of 
translucency  when  compared  with  its  fellows,  or  in  its  opacity,  ex- 
liibited  by  reflecting,  through  the  means  of  a  hand-mirror,  the  rays 
of  the  Bun  upon  it. 

5th.  Qranulea  of  Onleo-denfine  in  the  Pulp. — In  rare  cases  there 
18  found  to  exist  an  irritability  of  the  dental  pulp  which  exban^tB 
itself  in  the  formation  of  isolated  granules  of  semi-bonelike  char- 
acter, which  obtain  lodgment  in  some  portion  or  other  of  the  organ, 
and  become,  in  turn,  the  source  of  great  offense  to  the  partB,  rv- 
Bulling  indeed  frequenlly  in  an  odontalgia  than  which  there  are  few 
severer  forms.  Tu  diagnose  this  condition  is  an  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult matter,  and  it  can,  perhaps,  be  best  done  by  exclusion.  The 
teeth  in  these  cases  present  every  appearance  of  the  highest  health; 
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no  ifipcoloratioD,  no  soreness  on  pressure,  and  not  unfrequently  are 
without  the  alighte»t  local  pain  ;  ihta  manifestation  bein^  situated 
in  gome  distant  part,  as  the  ear,  the  eye.  the  scalp,  etc.  Whether, 
iowever.  the  pain  may  be  localized  or  diffused,  it  is  always  ex- 
prpswd  hythe  patient  as  beinp^  entirely  unbearable,  and  iscommonly 
awre  or  less  paroxysmal  in  character,  thus  btfing  mistaken  for  idio- 
t  neuralg-ia.  and  frequently  ho  treated,  A  case  illustrative  just 
^iSttlM  to  my  mind.  During  a  late  session  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
srUiDia,  a  student  in  the  medical  department  applied  to  me,  snf- 
fcrittjf  from  neuralgia,  so  severe  as  to  have  entirely  ineapaoitated 
bim  for  study  fur  a  period  of  some  three  weeks.  During  this  time 
he  bftd  tried  all  the  ordinary  remedies  which  had  suggested  Ihem- 
nlvM,  without  finding  the  slightest  relief.  The  pain  varied  between 
tbf  toberosity  of  the  superior  maxilla  and  the  ear.  The  teeth,  about 
tbe tuberosity,  were  as  sound  and  as  healthy  looking  as  any  I  have 
trerseen;  there  was  apparently  no  local  lesion,  while,  on  the  other 
UdiI,  the  physique  uf  the  gentleman  was  not  at  all  of  the  nuuralgic 
type.  I  was  perfectly  at  sea  with  the  case^  until,  after  a  day  or  two, 
Iktrecame  to  my  mind  au  instance  of  innodular  calcification  of  the 
^nUl  fiulp  I  had  once  seen,  where  the  patient  had  suffered  in  about 
ilikt»  manner.  Now  I  was  not  prepared  positively  to  affirm  that 
fcpri!  was  a  second  case  of  calci6cation  ;  but  so  well  satisfied  was  I  of 
*!  existence  of  such  a  coudition  that  I  requested  and  obtained  the 
t  uf  the  gt^ntieman  to  be  allowed  to  pass  an  exploratory  drill 
the  pulp  cavity  of  the  wisdom  tooth.  The  result  was  the  find- 
of  the  pulp  filled  with  osseous  granules — grauules  of  osteoHJen- 
%B  they  are  technically  termed.  The  extraction  of  the  tooth 
followed  by  the  immifdtate  ceasation  of  all  pain,  and  the  pa- 
Wirt  was  able  to  go  from  my  office  direct  to  lectures, 

A  marked  case,  where  the  lesion  gives  direct  local  manifestation, 
Ibfpain  l>eing  seated  directly  in  the  affected  tooth,  exists  iu  the  i>er- 
fcin  of  a  professional  friend.  The  gentleman  may  I>e  said  to  bo 
with  a  diathe8i.«*  in  this  direction.  More  beautiful  teeth 
be  possesses,  or,  rather,  did  possess,  I  have  never  seen  ;  and 
f)Qc  by  one.  they  take  on  this  condition,  exciting  such  maddon- 
^?  pain  that,  regardlcBs  of  everything,  he  flies  to  extraction  for 
'^'irf.  In  ihift  way,  within  the  past  few  years,  he  has  lost  all  bis 
'Pp^r  tceih. 

The  ireatmcDl  of  this  form  of  odontalgia  consists  in  drilling  into 
IwMyof  the  affected  tooth,  and  securing  thus  a  cavity  of  reten- 
^'w;  »pply  the  arsenious  paste  as  directed.     There  are,  however, 
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CftSes  in  which,  under  those  circumsUncos,  H  seems  impossible  to 
effect  the  destruction  of  the  organ.  Here  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  extract  the  tooth  or  teeth. 

8th.  Sympathy. — Syrapfithetictoolhocbe  is  most  frequently  found 
to  be  associated  with  teeth  having  a  common  period  of  eruption. 
ThuSf  if  attention  is  called  to  an  aching  bicuspid,  and  examination 
discorers  it  to  be  in  healthy  condition,  we  will  commonly  find  the 
primary  lesion  in  either  of  the  three  fellow-teeth.  If  it  is  the  first 
or  third  molar,  or  any  particular  tooth,  that  may  be  aching,  the  real 
seat  of  pain  may  be  found  in  the  associate  organs.  This  is  the6rst 
and  most  common  relation  of  sympathy.  Other  and  indirect  causes 
exist  in  various  directions,  the  most  constant  of  such  asaociations 
being,  first,  with  the  ear,  second,  with  the  uterus.    (See  Neuralgia.) 

7th.  Recession  awrf  Absorption  of  the  Qum  and  Alveolus. — "When, 
for  any  reason,  the  gum  falls  below  the  enamel  cap,  the  periosteam 
and  cementum  of  the  tooth  becomes  exposed  to  the  various  sourcea 
of  irritation.  The  odontalgia  thus  provoked  is  seldom,  however, 
acut>e  or  severe  in  its  character,  but  dull  and  annoying.  The  practice 
in  these  cases  is  generally  most  unsatisfactory,  resulting,  sooner  or 
later,  in  the  necessity  for  extraction.  If  the  recession  is  associated 
with  acute  conditions,  treatment  directed  to  meet  the  indications  may 
result  very  well ;  but  commonly  such  recession  is  slow  and  chronic, 
and  admits  of  no  remedy.  Medicaments  to  neutralize  or  correct 
irritative  conditions  in  the  oral  fluid  sometimea  are  demanded,  aud 
answer  a  very  good  end.  Of  such  neutralizing  agents,  acids  or  ant- 
acids are  employed,  according  to  the  indications  yielded  to  the  t«3i 
by  litmus  pai>er.  I  myself  generally  use  lime-water  in  the  one 
direction,  or  very  dilute  citric  acid  in  the  other 
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SALIVARY  CALCULUS. 

Salivary  Cai/tulus  or  tartar  is  that  limclike  material  so  oft«n 
eeen  collected  about  the  necks  of  tlie  teeth.  Observation  elicits  the 
fact  that  the  primary  seat  of  deposit  i.s  about  tbu  posterior  or  Sinjffual 
faces  of  the  inferior  ccDtral  ti^eth  and  the  buceal  aspect  of  thi;  jsiipe- 
rior  molars;  as  in  these  situations  exist  the  otitlcts  of  the  salivary 
socretionsf,  the  inference  is  made  for  us  that  from  such  secretions 
comes,  in  part  at  least,  the  deposit 


Aaalyili  of  SbUtk. 
"Water. 
Ptyalin. 
Fat. 

Chloride  of  sodium. 
Chloride  of  pota-ssium. 
f  bosphdte  of  lime, 
ulpb-cyanide  of  potasaium. 


Amlyfiifi  of  Saltrary  CUroloi. 
Carbonate  of  lime. 
Phoitphata  of  lime. 
FftL 
Mucus. 
Accidental  mAtter. 
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When  the  salivary  secretions  are  sluggish,  the  inorganic  material, 
not  being  held  in  solution  until  fairly  cjtK'ted  into  the  mouth,  becomes 
deposited  about  the  rou^^henod  and  inviting  surfaces  of  immediately 
iwjighboriDg  teeth.  A  nucleus  once  fairly  formed,  the  secretion  goes 
until  serious  secondary  lesions  arc  apt  to  result. 

The  first  and  most  marked  effect  of  salivary  calculus  is  upon  the 
teeth;  beginning  upon  one  face,  it  soon  involves  the  whole  tootb, 

d,   if  undisturbed,   envelops,   sooner   or   later,    in   an   imperfect 

eath,  the  whole  denture.  A  mouth  so  filled  with  tartar  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  disgusting,  but,  as  well,  one  of  the  most  unhealtLy 
conditions  presented  in  that  cavity.  Salivary  calculus  soon  destroys 
the  integrity  of  the  teeth.  It  does  this  by  its  effects  on  the  secretory 
crypts  about  their  necks  and  by  compelling  the  diminution  of  the 
periosteal  supply;  this  membrane  dyiu^  little  by  little  as  the  foreign 
y  encroaches  on  it.    As  a  result  of  such  abstraction  of  nutrition, 
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the  tooth  soon  dies,  and  is  exfoliated  as  any  other  sequestram ;  tooth 
after  tooth  dies,  and  each  week  or  each  month  one  or  more  drops 
from  its  socket. 

Not  unfreqnently  there  may  be  seen  standing,  isolated  and  alone^ 
on  some  portion  of  the  dental  arch,  most  frequently,  however,  either 
on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  inferior  arch,  or  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  superior,  a  yellowish-looking  tumor,  which  might  not  in- 
aptly be  compared  to  a  shellbark,  covered  with  inspissated  roucas. 
Sometimes  this  tumor  will  be  found  quite  firm  in  its  position,  seem- 
ing, indeed,  as  if  it  might  have  sprung  from  the  socket  of  some  long 
ago  extracted  tooth ;  at  other  times  you  will  be  able  to  move  it  quite 
freely,  as  if  it  had  a  fleshy  peduncle.  These  tumors  give  to  the 
patient  a  most  disgusting  appearance,  are  insufferably  offensive,  and 
so  detrimental  to  health  that  five  or  six  grains  of  their  substance, 
given  to  a  small  animal,  will  not  unfrcquently  cause  its  death.  The 
composition  of  such  tumors  consists  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  epithelial  scales,  inspissated  mucus,  and  the  various  debris  of 
a  cavity  devoted  to  mastication.  In  other  words,  they  are  salivary 
calculi.  The  nucleus  of  such  a  grow^th  is  of  course  a  tooth.  The 
manner  of  formation  is  too  evident  to  need  description.  I  have  re- 
moved these  calculi,  where  the  nucleus  had  become  so  encysted, 
from'crown  to  apex,  that  no  trace  of  it  was  to  be  discovered  without 
dividing  the  mass.  Where,  however,  the  encystment  has  advanced 
to  this  extent,  the  tumor  is  about  ready  to  drop  from  the  mouth  of 
its  own  accord. 

I  have  seen  a  calculus  of  this  kind  encyst  the  six  lower  front 
teeth,  making  as  strange  a  looking  tumor  as  could  be  well  im- 
agined. 

Similar  calculi  develop,  as  may  be  inferred,  in  other  parts  of  the 
mouth.  Thus,  just  within  the  orifice  of  the  duct  of  Steno  they  may 
occasionally  be  found ;  the  tumor,  in  such  a  case,  bulging  out  from 
the  cheek  against  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The 
formation  of  such  tumors,  in  these  situations,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  closure  of  the  orifice  of  the  duct:  they  form  when  the 
gland  is  sluggish;  the  secretion  not  being  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
hold  the  lime  of  the  saliva  in  solution  until  it  is  ejected  from  the 
duct,  it  falls  on  the  floor  of  the  duct,  and,  lodging,  makes  the 
nucleus. 

I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  to  have  been  called  by  a  fellow- 
practitioner  to  see  a  case  where  a  mass  of  this  calcareous  matter, 
quite  the  size  of  the  largest  almond,  seemed  to  be  growing  from  all 
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trlion  of  tho  8ublinj^iiul  rcj,ifion  anterior  to  tlio  )flnnd  of  that 
';  one-half  the  tumor  looked  as  if  ii  niighi  Ite  Iwlow  the  lcv<*l  of 
lb«  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  mucous  membrane  euvelopiDg  the  ma^s 
with  rap>r»**i  *i»d  ulcerated  edg<*H.  It  certainly  presented  a  very 
strangf  and  throAtenin;if  look.  My  friend  wuh  deci'ivrd  qh  to  it?  char- 
acter, K'caufto  there  was  no  apparent  direct  a^^sociation  between  the 
tumor  and  the  neighboring  teeth  ;  and  because  it  was  as  firmly 
fixed  as  though  it  might  have  been  a  growth  springing  from  nr^igh- 
boring  hone.  Tet  this  was  a  salivary  calculus  and  nothing  eUe,  the 
only  quo&tiun  being  as  to  it8  cau^e  and  fixednt-Bg. 

Looking  about  the  mouth,  I  perceived  that  the  patient  had  curtain 

tificial  teeth  on  the  left  side  of  the  nrch  ;  these  teeth  were  all  coated 

Itti  tartar,  and  so  associated  thereby  with  the  natural  teeth  as  to 
be  only  distinguishable  by  that  difference  in  the  translucency  so 
imnirdiately  noticeable  by  any  one  experienced  in  such  direction. 
Knowing  well  that  it  in  a  plan  with  many  dentists  to  secure  such 
tcelb  by  passing  a  »trong  gold  wire  across  the  mouth,  and  which 
wire  not  unfrcqutnitly  buries  itself  within  tbf  niurous  membrane, 
Ibert-'by  oecasionully  <|uite  concealing  it,  1  ifjft'rn'd  at  utii.*:  that  this 
would  Im  fount]  the  nucleus  of  the  calculus,  and  accordingly  so  di- 
rt'Ctfd  an  examinntion.  This  was  commenced  by  cutting  away  the 
csiculus  from  about  the  artificial  teeth,  and,  as  anticipateil,  the  band 
w»s  revealed ;  next  was  sotight  the  concealed  attachment  of  the  op- 
posite side,  and  this  U^ing  discovered  and  exposed,  the  two  ends 
were  forced  from  the  teeth  which  they  clasi)L'd,  and  thus  the  artificial 
le«tb.  wire,  and  calculut;  wire  lifted  from  the  moulh  in  a  body. 

The  site  of  the  calculus,  as  nmy  be  inferred,  presented  a  cup- 
ftbaped  ulcerated  depression,  and  was  quite  angry-looking. 

Tbr  unly  after-tretitment  consisted  in  the  use  of  an  astringent 
w&i:b.     The  ulceration  healed  kindly  in  a  very  few  days. 

I  may  suggest  that  the  existence  of  such  calculi  is  not  an  unfre- 
queut  cauhe  of  dytii>eptic  and  other  alimentary  troubles.  I  have 
jufit  now,  in  my  mind,  lla*  memory  of  a  case  of  dyspeptic  con- 
£4iiupti<in  Very  illustrative. 

Id  her  mouth,  the  patient,  a  lady,  bod  but  a  single  tooth,  and 
this  for  yc-nr^  had  been  so  imbedded  in  salivary  calculus  as  much 
moro  to  resemble  a  half-rotted  shtdlbark  than  a  tooth — hi-r  breath 
was  made  insufTeraljie  by  it.  I  removed  the  offensive  mass,  and  the 
rrcav«Ty  of  the  patient  was  really  magical  in  its  rapidity. 

Such  calculi  art*  to  be  removed  in  any  convenient  manner;  they 
laay  U?  pulled  away,  broken  away,  or,  when  loose,  may  be  cut  from 
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the  gum ;  the  operation  being  entirely  a  mechanical  one,  and  of 
course  very  simple. 

I  forp^t,  however,  in  such  advice,  my  reference  to  calculi  situated 
in  the  duct  of  Steno.  These  are  to  be  removed,  either  by  enlarging 
the  duct  and  crushing  the  stone,  or  otherwise  by  cutting  down  upon 
it  at  the  most  convenient  point.  When  so  cut  upon,  the  wound 
will  not  commonly  require  any  after-attention. 

Mrs.  Boyd,  a  lady,  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  residing  on  Sansom 
Street,  West  Philadelphia,  applied  to  me,  being  directed  by  some 
unknown  professional  friend,  concerning  a  tumor  of  the  mouth,  from 
an  inflamed  condition  of  which  she  was  at  the  time  enduring  much 
suffering. 

Ocular  inspection  revealed  the  following  condition :  a  tumor, 
very  scirrhus-likc,  hard,  lobulated,  and  angry-looking,  occupied  all 
that  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  to  the  right  of  the  mesial  line; 
general  inflammation  of  the  whole  oral  cavity,  to  such  extent  as  to 
make  mastication  too  painful  to  be. practiced,  and  to  render  degluti- 
tion very  difficult.  All  tlie  teeth  in  the  neighborhood  loose,  and 
occupying  irregular  positions,  the  result,  evid(?ntly,  of  a  hyperplastic 
condition  of  the  alveolo-dontal  membranes.  The  superficial  cervical 
glands,  especially  those  of  the  submaxillary  region,  sympathizing 
to  a  considerable  extent;  w^hile  the  submaxillary  gland  itself  was 
so  enlarged  as  to  render  it  sufficiently  prominent  to  be  easily  mapped 
out. 

The  patient  seeming  unable  to  talk  of  anything  except  her  pres- 
ent great  pain,  which  she  described  as  cutting,  tearing,  burning.  1 
dismissed  the  case  for  the  day,  after  prescribing  for  her  immediate 
relief,  namely,  the  ordering  of  leeches,  aperients  combined  with 
Dover's  powder,  astringent  local  applications,  etc. 

Two  days  after,  I  again  visited  the  case.  The  genera!  inflamma- 
tion was  resolving  very  rapidly,  while  the  mental  equilibrium  of  the 
patient  was  quite  restored. 

The  disease  had  been  pronounced  cancer  by  several  gentlemen, 
and  advice  given  that  no  application  of  any  kind  should  be  made  to 
the  tumor  ;  that  the  patient  should  not  even  permit  it  to  be  handled 
for  any  further  examination.  Under  this  impression  as  to  its 
character,  the  lady  had  given  up  all  hope  of  any  permanent  relief, 
and  was  awaiting  the  end  she  expected. 

The  history  of  the  case  is  as  follows : 

Eighteen  years  l>efore,  while  engaged  in  milking  an  intractable 
cow,  the  patient  received  under  the  chin  a  kick  so  severe  in  char- 
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M^r  Rs  to  confine  her  to  bed  for  over  two  weeks.  This  trouble 
grtttpn  through,  the  parts  soon  recovered  their  natural  tone,  and 
s««fl)(Ml  as  well  ae  ever. 

A  little  over  nine  luonthi*  had  pnssed,  however,  before  she  was 
mifin  cunseiouH.  of  occasional  slight  infiammntory  ottncks  about  the 
region  of  the  sublingual  gland.  These  attacks  continued  to  grow  in 
llreqMDcy  and  extent,  terminating,  to  use  her  own  language,  **by  a 
wnetbing  which  looked  like  a  whitish  worm,  coming  from  some- 
whLTcs,  into  her  mouth."  This  worm,  she  said,  ''was  always  the 
M^uruice  to  her  of  immediate  relief." 

The  trouble  contiuued  to  recur  for  over  a  year,  when  a  tumor 
begsn  to  develop  in  the  parts.  The  inflantmatory  attacks  now  de- 
nttfed  in  number,  but  increased  in  severity — the  patient  noticing 
tbftt  oiler  each  ioflammatiou  the  size  of  the  original  tumor  was 
tagmeoti^d. 

So  the  case  ran  on  for  a  period  of  several  years.  It  was  re- 
luarked,  however,  nearly  ten  years  back,  that  the  tumor  had  ceased 
topnlarge  from  the  inflammatory  attacks,  having  at  that  time  gained 
jesiM  of  a  pullet's  egg,  and  neither  increasing  nor  decreasing  up 
the  time  of  my  examination.  Understand  me  to  refer  to  the 
himor  in  a  quiescent  stat**,  for  each  succeeding  innmnniation  swelled 
%\\  the  parts,  tumor  included,  temporarily,  more  than  the  one  which 
id  preceded  it 

The  patient's  general  health  was  quite  good ;  there  was  no  con- 
:itutional  evidence  to  be  perceived  of  the  cancerous  cachexia. 
?fow.  while  the  history  of  this  tumor,  in  its  local  features,  was  in 
IT  points  the  history  of  cancer,  yet,  considering  its  location,  con- 
ing the  affection  of  the  gland  duct,  which,  as  indicated  by  the 
vry  of  the  worm,  evidently  had  association  with  the  tumor  ;  cou- 
idcring  the  inflammatory  attacks  to  which  the  part^  had  been  so 
lently  subjected,  and  which  had  resolved  harmlessly;  consider- 
le  length  of  time  the  tumor  had  existed,  without  passing  or 
intly  tending   to  pass  to  the  ulcerative  stage;   considering 
features  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  I  decided,  and  felt  firm 
b«»  d«*cisiou,  that  the  tumor  was  benign,  and  not  a  cancer. 
^Whnt  then  was  it?     The  trouble  commenced  evidently  with  in- 
td  ranula.     My  conviction,  founded  on  the  history,  was, 
it  woM  still  a  ranula.     Not  ranula,  as  derivatively  we  under- 
I  the  meaning  of  that  word,  but  ranula,  as  pathologically  the 
term  haa  asdociation  with  the  salivary  ducts.     What  the  contents 
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of  Buch  cyBt,  if  cyat  there  was,  might  be,  I  did  not  feel  prepared  to 
decide. 

Acting  on  the  strength  of  this  conclusion,  I  suggested  to  the 
patient  my  impressions,  and  rociuested  to  be  al]oM''ed  to  pass  a 
scalpel  through  the  parts.  This,  however,  met  with  a  most  de- 
cided negative, — the  refusal  not  being,  perhaps,  so  very  strange, 
considering  the  assurance  that  iMrs.  H.  hud  so  often  received,  that 
any  attempt  to  oi)erate  would  be  her  death-warrant. 

Failing  in  several  other  atteni])tfi  at  persuasion,  I  became,  at 
length,  annoyed  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  patient,  and  dismissed  ihe 
case. 

About  a  month  after,  however,  prompted  by  curiosity,  I  called 
again  on  Mrs.  Boyd.  There  was  now  not  the  slightest  evidence  of 
inflammation  about  the  parts.  The  tumor  was  about  the  size  of  a 
pullet's  egg,  liard  almost  as  stoiio,  and  distinctly  divisible  into  three 
loktJ.  The  patient  assured  me  that,  with  the  exception  of  an  occ»" 
sional  sharp  pain,  she  felt  little  or  no  inconvenience. 

At  this  visit,  more  than  ever  satisfied  with  my  diagnosis,  I  re- 
urged  an  operation,  but  whieh  was  as  decidedly  refused  as  before. 

On  a  Saturday  morning  I  was  again  called  to  see  the  patient. 
She  was  suffering  from  another  of  the  inflammatory  attacks:  the 
most  severe  she  had  ever  experienced. 

Kxaminatiitn  discovered  the  tnnmr  swollen  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  throw  the  tongue  over  into  the  left  cheek.  Mastication  had  U-eD 
impossible  for  three  or  four  days,  while  the  ability  to  Bwalluw  was 
being  very  rapidly  lost ;  yet  with  all  this  inflammation,  there  seemed 
no  tendency  to  the  formation  of  abscess. 

Placing  the  old  lady  in  an  arm-chair,  before  the  window,  with- 
out asking  fiermisBion  or  offering  \i\\y  suggestion,  I  managed  tu  get 
the  niuuth  under  my  control,  and,  before  she  was  aware  of  the  in- 
tention, I  passed  a  bistoury  directly  through  the  body  of  the  tumor 
— the  knife  grated  over  some  hnnl  substance. 

After  a  time  spent  in  making  peace,  in  which  I  was  greatly  as- 
sisted by  the  assurance  I  was  enabled  to  give  of  the  dicovery  which 
would  result  in  hrr  inmiediatc  cure,  I  proceeded  to  the  dissecting' 
out  of  the  foreign  body.  This,  as  anticipated,  proved  to  be  a  salivary- 
calculus.  The  specimen  is  now  in  possession  of  my  friend.  Dr.  D.  II. 
Agnew,  to  whom  J  prcsenU*d  it  for  the  pathological  museum  of  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  largest  on 
record. 

The  pathology  of  such  a  lesion  is  at  once  appreciated,  the  form^ 
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»n  of  the  calculus  in  this  rc^on  was  merely  ftccondary  to  the  ocpIu- 

\n  of  the  mouth  of  u  gland  duct. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  who  made  au  analysis  of  a  portion  of  the 

lIcuIqs,  informed  me  that  he  found  it  compoBed  ahnost  exclusively 
of  the  pho&phatc  of  lime,  only  a  very  small  trace  of  the  carbonate 

sing  perceptible. 

Saw  Mra.  Boyd,  for  the  last  time,  one  month  later.  All  induration 
80  completely  disappeared  that  I  think  it  would  l}e  difficult  for 
wiy  one  who  had  not  seen  the  case  to  say  which  side  of  the  mouth 
the  tumor  had  beon  removed  from ;  not  the  slightest  perceptible 

mdeucy  lo  ranula  being  visible. 


I 


The  treatment  of  the  ordinary  collections  of  tartar  is  very  simple, 
iod  may  be  made  very  effectual.  Various  cutting  and  scraping  in- 
stnuuents,  very  well  understood  by  g-lancin^  at  the  engravings,  are 
aaed  in  the  process  of  removal.  The  o[)eratiou  consists  simply  in 
Kraping  away  the  mass,  being  careful  not  lo  scratch  the  enamel, 
■nd  afterward  polishing  the  teeth  ;  usin;r  for  the  purpose,  first,  pul- 
TBfiied  pumice,  afterward  an  ordinary  burnishing  instrument. 


fin.  40.— IiffsTRtTMcirTB  suplotxd  IK  REUOTINO  Ta-btab  vbom  Tkbtth. 


To  prevent  re-col  lection,  the  action  of  the  glands  is  to  l>e  increased, 

iber  by  local  or  constitutional  sialagogues,  as  seems  indicated.    Or 

the  practitioner  doubts,  in  any  individual  case,  the  advisability  of 

rh  prescriplioDS,  then  pumice-stone,  fiuely  pulverized,  may  be  used 

B  good  stiff  brush  ;  or,  what  T  think  will  be  found  a  still  better 

the  patifut  may,  each  few  days,  standing  before  a  mirror,  use 

pumice  on  a  piece  of  soft  pine  or  orange  stick. 
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Salivary  calcalus  has  been  thought  to  produce  caries  and  necrosis 
of  the  alveolar  processes.  I  do  not,  however,  remember  in  my  own 
practice  ever  to  have  seen  such  a  result.  As  the  teeth  drop  out  the 
calculus  falls  away  with  them,  and  thus  its  power  for  evil  ends.  A 
spongy  and  scorbutic  character  of  gum  tissue,  and  consequent  hem- 
orrhage, are  very  common  associations;  but  the  practitioner  at  once 
sees  that  the  cure  is  in  his  own  hands. 


OOOPliR  MEDICAL  CO^.u.-, 

San  rwNci3oo.  oal. 
omd  u  not  to  be  remm^  Jivm  the 
J^ibpuu  ;....^  h  aui^  persrni  or 
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DENUDATION. 

'ilbctioD,  at  once  appreciated  by  referring'  lo  the  drawings, 
witboDt  doubt,  one  of  the  most  deforming  conditions  to  which  the 
[dental  organs  are  Aubject.  It  is  sometimes  Hcen  attacking  every  Ln- 
Idiridoal  tooth,  at  otheret,  confining  its  ravages  to  a  very  few.  A 
n-ry  common  seat  of  the  affection  is  where  the  gum  festoons.  Here 
nujbe  cioen  a  sulcus  or  groove  passing  from  tooth  to  tooth,  Involv- 
iog'  all  those  &itnated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  arch.  Another 
of  the  affection  involrcs  the  cutting  edges  alone,  while  in  Htill 
ther  eases  the  depressions  are  situated  promiscuously  over  every 
lion  of  the  teeth. 

aae,  commencing   as   a  slight  gutter  or  break  in  the 
I,  progresses  with  a  varying  degree  of  rapidity,  sometimes 

Fios.  41  AND  42. — DK?rvrtATiON. 


'     4       L^  ^^  L 


iMimu 


*Ooring  with   snch   slow  pace   as   scarcely  to   be   observed   from 

to  year;   in  other  instances,  and  these,  unfortunately,  much 

most  frequent,  making  constant  attention  necessary  to  the  pre- 

rration  of  the  organs.     Occasioually  the  process  begins  at  a  num- 

of  points,  and  these  enlarging,  finally  coalesce,  to  the  destruction 

nnfreqaently  of  all  the  anterior  enamel  wall. 

Concerning  the  cause  or  causes  inducing  this  condition  much 

'rr»ity  of  opinion  exists.     My  own  conviction  is  that  it  is  mark- 

•"''f  a  disease  of  predisposition,  the  result  of  impressions  made  on 

™**oamL*l  at  the  period  of  its  formation,  and  which  predisposition 

"■•  beTor  by  accident  or  design  been  corrected.   Why  some  of  these 

toeiii  should  denude  rapidly  and  others  slowly  must  depend  on  both 

^Oaic  and  extrinsic  circumstances.     That  these  circumstances, 

(221) 
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however,  are  not  appreciated  froni  that  practical  stand-point  whicli 
tnhould  enable  ub  to  iiHe  Ibrni  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient.  i&  ud- 
fortunately  too  true.  Except  us  a  meehanical  treatment  is  concerned 
we  can  only  look  on,  and  trust  for  a  speedy  and  limited  line  of  de- 
murkation.  1  am  in  the  hubit,  however,  of  prescribing  freely  of  the 
lime  tonics;  but  whether  such  treatment  does  any  good  I  do  not 
foe]  myself  able  to  say. 

Anothur  source  of  dental  trouble  in  this  direction  arises  from  spon- 
taneoQs  or  mechanical  abrasion  of  the  cutting  edges  of  the  teeth. 
Spontaneous  abrasion  is  a  most  infrequent  affection,  and  where  not 
traceable  to  mechanical  action  is  too  obscure  to  permit  the  venturing 
of  an  opinion.  The  supposition  that  the  parts  are  ehemieally  de- 
stroyed by  the  secretion  of  an  acid  secreting  gland,  which  it  is  claimed 
has  been  discovered  in  the  npex  of  the  tongue,  is  akin  to  many  simi- 
lar suppositions. 

Abrasion  of  the  teeth  from  mechanical  causes  is  a  very  commno 
ftffection.  and  a  very  unfortunate  one.  The  articulation  of  the  two 
deriLures  hiiH  tnuch  to  do  with  the  production  of  such  a  conditioaf 
ititleed,  everything,  if  we  would  except  an  abnormal  softness  of  euanifll 
as  found  in  certain  teeth.  Teeth  that  articulate  scissor-fashion,  ibt 
one  set  over  or  in  front  of  the  other,  seldom  suffer  froni  this  troo' 
It  is  most  markedly  an  affliction  of  direct  articulation. 

Persons  having  jaws  thus  articulated  find  their  teeth  yewr 
year  wearing  shorter;  ami  was  it  not  tluil,  as  this  abrasion  goes 
nature  offsets  the  waste  by  internal  repairs,  throwing  out  layer  afttT 
layer  of  osteo-dentine,  the  dental  pulps  would  be  quickly  enoagb 
exposed. 

The  character  of  food  used,  while  perhaps  it  would  never  yield 
this  condition,  yet  the  predisposition  in  the  articulation  existing* 
without  doubt  assists  in  the  destruction.  Thus  it  is  remarked,  tiat 
sailors  eating  con.stuntly  of  hard  bread,  and  chewers  of  tobacco,  ar» 
most  subject  to  abrasions;  but  this  is  only  true  strictly  as  it  appliM 
to  such  as  have  this  peculiarity  of  articulation,  and  with  such  t.he 
progress  of  the  abrasion  is  very  rapid. 

A  moans  of  relief,  which,  while  fairly  successful,  is  associated 
with  much  discomfort,  consists  in  the  adaptation  to  the  posterior 
teeth  of  caps  of  metal ;  these  caps  take  the  strain  off  mastication, 
and  thus  j)rotect  the  teeth.  Another  mode,  but  which  is  apt  to 
excite  odontitis,  consists  in  cutting  out  cavities  from  the  abrading 
faces  of  the  teeth,  and  supplying  the  place  of  the  removed  deotint! 
with  plugs  of  gold.  This  latter  plan  has  many  advocates,  and  is 
highly  commended  by  practitioners  of  experience  and  judgment. 


1 
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CHAPTER    XTTT 


TH«    EXTRACnOV   OF   TEETH. 


Kxtraction  of  a  tooth  i»  an  easy  or  difficult  matter,  according 
riDciples  involved  in  the  operation  arc  clearly  or  obscurely 
«nded.  In  the  ndult  mouth  there  are  thirtr-two  teeth,  and 
i  Ihe  study  of  their  extraction  is  concerned,  are  couipre- 
(inder  six  cIosbcs. 

^B  FtQ.  43.— Dtaoram  of  Txkth. 


$    §  C  «l   li 


Fio.  44 


Imu^ni  t•-rt^l  ti:    up^MT  j»w.    Fig.  44,  of  1  iwtr  Jum.     I,  2,  iuclvors  ;   3,  cwDtuc; 
^H^A,  ble«ff|*l<li  or  fBuQl  moUn ;  tt|  T,  8,  Iftrgc  oioliui  or  friniler*. 

^Hf  these  classes  embraces  the  eig^ht  central  and  lateral 
^Rth  with  cone-like  roots,  and  accommodated  in  alveoli 
i\ng  hollow  conee. 

econd  class  embraces  the  cuspiduti,  and  arc  represented  by 
.tenedconc. 
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Tbo  tliird  claRS  embraces  the  bicuspidati,  and  are  represented  liy 
the  flattened  cone. 

The  fourth  class  embraces  the  superior  first  aud  second  molars, 

teeth  having  throe  roots,  two  external  eone  root«,  situated  antero- 
post«:Tiorly,  with  the  interspaces  looking  toward  the  cheek;  the 
third,  generally  a  flattened  root,  looking  toward  the  palatine  arch. 

The  fifth  HftSR  embraces  the  inferior  first  and  necond  molars,  teeth 
having  two  roots,  one  looking  anteriorly,  the  other  posteriorly;  the 
interspace  looking  outward  and  inward. 

The  sixth  class  embraces  the  four  wisdom  teeth.  These  are  single- 
rooted  as  a  rule,  with  a  curve  looking  backward. 

To  extract  a  tooth  of  the  first  class,  the  application  of  the  force  is 
required  in  a  twofold  direction,  rotatory  and  downward,  or  upward. 
as  the  case  may  be. 

To  extract  a  tooth  of  tho  secoud  doss,  the  force  is  required  in  a 
threefold  direction,  downward  or  upward,  lateral,  and  rotatory. 

To  extract  a  tooth  of  the  third  class,  upward  or  downward, 
lateral,  or  inward  and  outward,  as  one  loosens  a  nail. 

To  extract  a  tooth  of  the  fourth  class,  the  same  application  of  tl 
force;  one-half  of  such  a  tooth  is,  however,  to  be  extracted  at  a 
time — that  ta^  we  first  break  the  attachment  of  either  the  timer  or 
outer  roots,  and  feeling  these  yield,  the  force  is  instantly  brought  to 
bear  upon  tho  other.  In  extracting  toelh  of  this  class  in  this  man- 
ner, much  care  is  necessary  in  guu-rding  against  a  too  great  extent 
of  lateral  motion;  otherwise  the  roots,  instead  of  yielding,  will  b« 
found  to  break,  thus  complicating  matters  very  seriously. 

Teeth  of  the  fifth  class  require  the  lateral  and  direct  application 
of  the  force  j  they  are  to  be  gently  rocked  inward  and  outward  until 
felt  to  yield,  when  they  are  at  once  to  be  lifted  from  their  sockets. 

Teeth  of  the  sixth  class  are  to  be  carried  backward  and  upward, 
or  downward,  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  their  single  curved  root; 
Buch  applications  will  make  easy  an  extraction  which  might  other- 
wise be  attended  with  much  risk. 


pO 


INSTRUMENTS. 

Instruments  are  now  made  in  consideration  of  the  anatomical 
culiarilics  of  the  teeth  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Figs.  45  and  46  represent  izitstruments  adopted  to  the  formation  of 
the  incisors,  both  of  the  superior  and  inferior  jaws. 

Fig.  45  represents,  when  closed,  a  hollow  cone,  the  least  circum- 
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fcrpnre  of  which  is  at  the  free  edjre.  Reference  to  tho  incisor  teeth 
eihibtts  them  as  double  cones,  the  base  abutting  just  external  lo  the 
ilfeolar  process.     This  instrument,  if  thrust  beyond  the  bases  of 

Fio.  45. — IjfCiBOB  FoacBPS  for  Supbbior  Jaw. 


Fio.  46. — IxcisOR  Forceps  fob  Infkriob  Jaw. 


tiircoDes,  is  found  to  have  the  firmest  possible  bold  of  the  tooth, 
Md  to  fit  it  perfectly  in  its  various  diameters.  To  apply  it,  if  the 
tooth  is  situated  in  tbe  superior  jaw,  the  operator  stands  to  the  right 

Fio.  47.— Tbb  Matwabo  Fokckps— Right  ajcd  Lkft. 


IP  his  patient     If  the  lower  jaw  is  the  seat  of  operation,  I  think  it 
irill  be  found  most  convenient  to  scat  the  patient  upon  a  low  chair, 

15 
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aod  stand  directly  back  of  bim,  uain;^  the  curved  forceps,  and  leim- 
ing  over  bis  bead  to  make  the  oxtractiou. 

The  same  inBtrnraeata  apply  equally  well  to  teeth  of  the  second 
and  tilird  classes;  the  Btrtii/fbt  forceps  for  the  superior  jaw,  the 
curved  for  the  inferior.     The  applications  imply  the  same  posiliooa. 

Than  the  Maynard  forceps  (Fig.  47)  nothing,  I  think,  could  be  de- 
vised more  happily  meeting  the  anatomical  requirements  of  claes  four. 

The  outer  beak,  hom-shaped,  iR  designed  to  slip  in  the  interspace 
between  the  two  buccal  roots.  The  inner  beak,  flat  and  grooved, 
fits  accurately  and  firmly  against  the  palatine  fang.  These  forceps 
arc,  of  course,  in  pairs,  and  apply,  the  one  to  the  right  side^  the 
other  to  the  left. 

Other  forceps  are  also  in  use  for  the  extraction  of  these  teeth,  and 
it  might  bo  desirable  to  have  one  set  at  least  beside  the  Maynard. 


Fio.  48.— Tax  Oedinabt  Mni.Au  FoRrsps — Riqbt  ujd  Lktt 


To  apply  these  forceps  the  operator  stands  to  the  right  of  his 
tient,  precisely  as  in  the  ca.se  of  teeth  of  the  first  three  classes,  the 
left  arm  passing  around  the  bead,  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  holding 
the  lip  out  of  place.  In  using  the  Maynard  forceps  care  must  be 
taken  to  thrust  the  point  of  the  horn  directly  into  the  interspace, 
otherwise  the  operator  would  have  no  hold  on  the  tooth ;  this  being 
in  position,  the  flat  blade  is  carried  along  the  palatine  fang  aa  high 
as  possible.  A  few  rocks  of  the  tooth  inward  and  outward,  com- 
bined with  a  direct  force  in  the  line  of  ita  long  axis,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  give  way. 

Fig.  49  represents  a  forceps,  invented  by  the  same  gentleman,  for 
the  extraction  of  class  five.  This  consists  of  two  hornlike  beaks^ 
which,  as  is  seen  by  rofereuce  to  class  five,  arc  admirably  adapted  to 
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the  JQter$piice  looking  outward  ond  inward.  To  apply  this  forceps, 
wluch  16  equally  adapted  to  either  Bide  of  the  mouth,  the  patient  is 
lobewated  upon  a  low  chair,  while  the  operator  stands  behind  and 
iNns  forward  over  the  head.  The  jLfum  being  well  lanced,  the  beaks 
of  the  forceps  are  thrust  down  until  they  are  felt  entering  the  inter- 
spicea,  the  exact  center  line  of  the  tooth  corresponding  to  this  space. 

Flo.  49. — Hatkard  Fobceps  for  Inferior  Molars. 


So  direct  and  happy  is  the  application  of  force  with  this  instrument 
^^l  it  is  not  unfre<iuently  the  case  that  the  simple  closing  of  the 
iiMdles  will  cause  the  tooth  to  start  from  its  socket.  A  few  rocka, 
Iwwpver,  inward  and  outward,  will  always  easily  effect  the  extrao- 
^on.  The  great  advantage  of  the  instrument  over  such  as  are  or- 
duiwily  used,  is  markedly  evident  where  a  tooth  is  much  decayed 
^at  xXa  crown;  the  instrument  lifting  from  beneath  rather  than 
««rting  pressure  upon  the  crown.  These  instruments  of  Dr.  May- 
canoot  be  too  highly  applauded. 


Fig.  50  representa  a  forceps,  designed  by  the  lato  Dr.  Physick,  for 
^extraction  of  the  wisdom  teeth.  This  instrument,  as  is  seen,  is 
i  double  inclined  plane,  and,  in  consideration  of  the  necessity  of 
tbeao  teeth  backward,  is  designed  to  be  applied  between 
'tooib  to  be  extracted  and  the  one  directly  anterior  to  it.  The 
of  ihi'  handles  is  expected  to  throw  the  tooth  from  its 

It  sometimea  occurs,  however,  that  these  teeth,  as  is  seen  in  the 
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superior  tootii  in  the  drawing,  have  more  than  a  single  root;  and 
these  roots,  instead  of  being  inclined  in  a  common  axis,  are  fre- 
quently spread  out  in  various  directions.  In  cases  of  this  kind 
it  is  plain  that  the  instrument  would  not  apply.  Another  objecdon 
to  its  use  lies  in  the  injury  apt  to  be  inflicted  on  the  anterior  or  ful- 
crum tooth ;  this  not  unfrequently  having  the  enamel  so  crushed  and 
broken  as  to  expose  the  more  susceptible  dentine,  and  thus  lead  to 
caries.  Still  another  objection  lies  in  the  contusion  inflicted  on  the 
periosteum,  this  membrane  being  occasionally  so  injured  as  to  result 
in  its  severe  inflammation. 

FiQ.  51. — FoRCBPS  POR  Wisdom  Tekth. 


Fig.  51  is  an  instrument,  a  modification  of  Maynard^s  cow-horn, 
employed  by  myself  in  the  extraction  of  this  class  of  teeth,  and 
which  I  find  to  answer  the  end  very  satisfactorily. 

With  this  instrument,  bent,  as  is  seen,  at  nearly  right  angles,  one 
has  little  difficulty  in  getting  at  either  upper  or  lower  teeth,  and  the 
inclination  backward  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  be  given.  Two  pairs, 
right  and  left,  are  required.  The  ordinary  key  instrument,  if  lightly 
and  delicately  made,  answers  a  very  admirable  purpose  with  this 
class.  The  roots  being  generally  quite  short,  there  is  none  of  the 
common  danger  of  alveolar  fracture,  and  being  but  lightly  set  in 
their  sockets,  and  easily  yielding,  the  application  of  but  x.ery  little 
force  is  required. 

In  using  the  key,  the  fulcrum  should  be  placed  on  the  inner  face 
and  well  back  upon  the  tooth,  the  claw  being  upon  the  opposite  face 
and  well  in  front ;  this  application  allows  of  the  proper  direction  of 
the  force,  and  admits  of  the  easy  and  natural  removal  of  the  organ. 

Another  instrument  employed  in  the  extraction  of  these  teeth  is 
the  elevator. 

To  apply  this  instrument,  the  grooved  face  is  laid  against  the 
antero-lateral  aspect  of  the  tooth,  and  being  carried  down  to  the  pro- 
cess, the  hand  is  depressed  so  that  the  free  edge  alone  impinges;  the 
tooth  is  then  pushed  outward  from  its  socket,  and  backward.  When 
wisdom  teeth  are  not  too  firmly  adherent,  this  is  an  admirable  in- 
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sininrent  for  their  removal ;  care,  liowever,  is  necessary  tbat  it 
sliiil  not  slip  from  the  tooth  aud  inflict  injury  on  the  ntM*gh boring 
sofip&rta. 

Fio.  62. — The  Elevator — VARiors  Pormh. 


Extbaction  op  Fbactured  Tketb  and  Roots  or  Teeth. — It  not 

Uflfri^uently  bAppens  that  in  attempts  to  extract  teeth,  fractures  re- 
*"!*;  tnil  8ueh  fractures  mutit,  of  course,  present  the  grcatcHt  variety 
ofiitpect,  and  require  various  resources  for  the  remora]  of  the  parts 
Ifft. 

^>^tb  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  present  the  sanio  com- 

foAtures  of  fracture,  and  may  claim  a  first  attention.     Fig.  5S 

'■"IfeseTits  the  alveolnr  line,  and  the  various  relations  held  to  this 

"It!,  or  free  border,  by  fractured  teeth,  or  roots. 

j«  fractured  tooth,  as  represented  by  Subfig.  1  (the  first  root  to 

Itfl),  is  placed  in  no  worse  condition  for  easy  extraction  than 
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before  the  occurrence  of  the  accident.     The  same  forceps  and  the 
same  manner  of  its  application  still  apply  to  it 

Subfig,  2  represents  a  slight  modification  of  the  same  condition. 
The  one  forceps  and  the  one  application  still,  however,  apply.  It 
is  advisable,  if  the  tooth  is  at  all  brittle,  to  work  the  blades  of  the 
instrument  well  beneath  the  alveolus.  This  affords  greater  support 
and  3rields  increased  security. 

Fia.  58.— Bblation  of  Fbactured  Boots  to  Alvsouui  Iixkx. 

1.  2.  3.  4.  6.  9.       7. 


Subfig.  3  may  represent  a  bicuspid  tooth  with  the  crown 
broken  away.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  remaining  portion  is  not  at 
brittle,  and  if  the  process  is  soft  and  spongy,  the  forceps,  as  d^ 
scribed,  having  well-sharpened  blades,  may  again  be  tried,  working 
'them  well  beneath  the  process,  and  securing  all  the  hold  possible  on 
the  root.  If  fracture  again  occurs,  which,  indeed,  is  very  likely, 
simulating  figures  4  and  5,  the  cutting  forceps  is  to  be  employed. 

To  use  a  cutting  forceps,  make,  with  a  scalpel  or  other  blade,  an 
incision  on  either  side  of  the  root  through  the  soft  parts  directly 
down  to  the  process ;  these  cuts  must  correspond  with  the  exact 
center  line  of  the  root.  The  forceps  is  now  to  be  applied  scissors- 
fashion,  cutting  directly  through  the  bone.  Being  thus  brought  in 
contact  with  the  root,  and  grasping  it  perhaps  full  half  its  length, 
the  removal  is,  of  course,  a  perfectly  simple  matter. 

Some  operators  prefer  to  precede  the  cutting  forceps  with  the 
elevator,  and  this  instrument,  in  many^ases,  certainly  effects  the  end 
very  well. 

In  the  application  of  the  cutting  forceps,  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that,  from  want  of  care,  the  blades,  instead  of  coming  directly 
upon  the  root,  slip  to  the  back  or  front  of  it.  In  these  cases  the 
fang  may  generally  be  easily  enough  picked  out  with  the  ordinary 
root  forceps.  A  form  of  cutting  forceps  used  by  many,  consisting  of  a 
double  curved  blade,  avoids  this  accident,  but  it  is  to  be  objected 
to  on  account  of  the  wound  it  makes. 

Roots,  represented  in  4,  5,  6,  and  T,  are  removed  on  a  common 
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prinriple.     The  first  att*»mpt  is  to  be  made  with  the  elevator:  lay- 
ing tlw  groove  of  this   instrument  closely  against   the   root,  its 
ibirppaed  knifclike  edf^  is  insinuated  between  the  fang  and   pro- 
being  worked  down  as  far  as  possible.     The  handle  is  now 
obliquely  lo  the  line  of  the  root,  and  thus,  with  careful  yet 
oscilUtnry  motion,  the  piece  is  forced  from  its  bed.     It  is  very  well 
tnoim,  however,  that  with  a  dense,  heavy,  alveolar  process,  this 
■faittrumcnt  cannot  be  made  to  operate  so  happily,  it  being  next  to 
impossible  to  insinuate  it  Initween  the  bono  and  tooth.    Under  these 
rircumstances,  another  instrument,  the  screw,  may  bo  brought  into 
reqaisition.    See  Fig.  54. 

Fio.  64.— Thi  Scrkw, 


I 


The  screw  is  designed  to  operate  upon  the  tooth  root  as  the  spiral 
operates  upon  the  cork.  "Well  tempered,  and  very  ?barp,  it  is  intro- 
ici'd  into  the  pulp  canal,  and  quietly  and  gently  turned  until  it  has 
ten  a  firm  hold.  A  simple  direct  movement,  and  the  root  is  brought 
fay. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  no  hold  sufficiently  firm  for  the 

tfxtractioD  can  be  obtained  with  this  instrument.     When  this  is  the 

[wwe  it  may  be  laid  aside,  and  the  always  reliable  cutting  forceps 

Wnogbt  into  requisition.     If  preferred,  however,  the  screw  can  be 

^wed  into  the  tooth  until  fracture  is  produced,  and  this  will  some- 

thues  enable  us  quite  easily  lo  pick  away  the  splinters:  particularly 

will  this  be  found  to  be  the  case  when  the  lino  of  the  fracture  divides 

Ibf*  root  in  its  length. 

Roots  of  the  molar  and  wisdom  teeth,  superior  and  inferior,  are 
f^^OTed  on  a  common  principle.  In  the  use  of  the  elevator,  a  very 
°*I'pT  result  is  not  unfreqtiontly  secured  by  applying  the  blade  to 
">^  mner  face  of  the  root,  carrying  the  shank  across  the  mouth,  and 
m»kiag  a  fulcrum  of  some  convenient  opposite  tooth. 

^hcn  the  roots  of  a  molar  tooth  are  so  firmly  fixed  as  to  seem 
""^p&ble  of  removal  with  the  application  of  an  ordinary  amount  of 
"^^,  It  is  better  to  divide  them.     This  is  easily  done  with  the 
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cutting  forceps,  and,  after  the  separation,  each  root  may  be  picked 
out  singly,  and  generally  with  comparative  ease. 

Defobmed  OB  Anomaloub  Testh. — Understanding  the  principles 
on  which  teeth  of  ordinary  character  are  extracted,  the  practitioner 
needs  little  instruction  so  far  as  anomalies  are  concerned. 

Subfigures  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  represent  five  anomalies,  and  tbey  may 
very  well  stand  for  the  class.  In  removing  such  teeth  firom  the 
mouth,  the  matter  of  greatest  importance  is  to  recognize  them.  Now, 
while  this  cannot  in  all  cases  be  done  so  as  to  appreciate  exactly 
the  condition  of  the  roots,  yet  we  can  always  say  that  some  impedi- 
ment to  the  removal  exists ;  and  this,  after  all,  is  the  most  important 
matter,  as  it  influences  us  in  the  amount  of  force  exhibited,  and 


which,  too  freely  rendered,  might  result  in  fracture  of  the  bone,  or 
still  greater  injury  to  surrounding  parts. 

A  tooth,  as  represented  in  Subfig.  1  (the  first  to  the  left),  will 
generally  yield  in  its  roots  so  as  to  pass  the  intermediate  piece  of 
process.  If  it  does  not  so  yield,  then  this  wedge  of  bone  will  frac- 
ture and  be  brought  away.  Such  fracture,  however,  results  in  no 
harm,  and  is  to  be  esteemed  of  little  consequence. 

Subfig.  2,  by  the  great  curve  in  the  root,  is  made  incapable  of 
passage,  unless,  after  being  loosened,  it  is  carried  outward  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  curve.  In  this  way  it  is  easily  removed. 
The  character  of  the  curve  is  recognized  by  the  resistance  offered 
when  the  tooth  is  carried  in  certain  positions,  and  the  absence  of  such 
resistance  when  carried  in  the  proper  line.  The  attempt  to  remove 
such  a  tooth  by  simple  force  would  result  either  in  fracture  at  the 
curve,  in  lifting  out  a  neighboring  tooth,  or  in  fracture  more  or  less 
extensive  of  the  alveolar  process. 

Subfig.  3  represents  exostosis  of  a  root.  A  tooth  fang  so  enlarged 
will  not  pass  through  the  process  unless  the  bone  is  very  open  in  its 
structure.  Such  a  tooth  may  be  made  quite  loose,  but  while  it 
moves  freely  enough  in  its  socket,  it  is  felt  to  be  held  by  something 
abnormal.  To  free  such  a  tooth,  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  the 
cutting  forceps,  or,  what  I  prefer,  take  the  ordinary  small  surgical 
chisel,  and  cut  away  sufficient  of  the  process  to  admit  of  the  passage. 
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Tbis  little  operation  is  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  must  prove 
adequate  to  the  end. 

Subfig.  4  represents  one  form  of  twin  teeth.  The  two  must  be 
extracted  together,  which  may  be  difficult  or  the  reverse,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  process.  It  is  well,  before  making  the 
effort  to  extract,  to  free  the  process  from  the  teeth  as  thoroughly  as 
possible ;  this  is  done  by  a  sharp  and  flat  elevator  or  the  chisel. 

Sobfig.  5  represents  a  second  form  of  twin  growth,  the  result  of 
original  germ  union.  If  the  offshooting  bulb  is  situated  within, 
aod  covered  by  the  process,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  case  of 
exostosis  of  the  fang.  These  germ  unions  are  exceedingly  rare,  and 
one  might  not  be  met  with  in  a  lifetime. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

OENKRAL  BEMAEKB  ON  KXTRAOTION. 

Ths  relationship  of  the  teeth  with  the  jaws  is  throngh  the  mediam 
of  a  cellular  process  known  as  the  alveolar.  Each  tooth  has  pits  or 
alveoli  corresponding  to  the  number  and  character  of  its  roots ;  thas, 
the  central  and  lateral  incisors,  the  cuspidati,  and  the*  bicospidati, 
having  each  but  one  root,  have  each  but  one  alveolus. 

The  molar  teeth  of  the  superior  jaw  have  three  roots,  conse- 
quently a  threefold  relation  to  the  alveolar  process. 

The  molar  teeth  of  the  inferior  jaw  have  two  roots  and  two  al- 
veoli. 

The  wisdom  teeth,  as  a  rule,  have  a  single  short  curved  and 
stumpy  root,  consequently  a  similar  alveolus. 

The  association  of  the  teeth  with  their  alveoli  is  through  the 
medium  of  periosteal  tissue ;  this  membrane  is  coarse  and  fibrous 
about  the  free  edge  of  the  bone,  loose  and  cellular  as  it  gets  deeper. 
A  proper-shaped  lancet  may  be  made  to  excise  the  coarse  fibers; 
consequently,  the  operation  of  extraction  should  always  be  preceded 
by  that  of  thorough  lancing.  In  this  way  much  of  the  strength  of 
the  relationship  of  the  tooth  with  its  socket  is  to  be  overcome. 

A  tooth  extracts  difficultly  or  easily  as  influenced  by  the  character 
of  its  periodenteum,  and  the  loose  or  firm  character  of  its  alveolus. 

A  limited  fracture  of  the  alveolar  process  is  generally  not  to  be 
considered  a  matter  of  much  consequence.  If  an  extensive  fractnre 
should  associate  with  an  extraction,  the  tooth  and  bone  may  be  laid 
carefully  back  in  place,  and  treated  as  any  common  fractnre ;  or,  if 
this  docs  not  seem  desirable,  the  fractured  piece  may  be  dissected 
from  the  soft  parts,  and  the  wound  treated  on  general  principles. 
Sometimes,  when  too  much  force  is  injudiciously  used,  a  fracture 
may  occur,  including  several  teeth.  In  such  accident,  the  circum- 
stances of  each  peculiar  case  must  direct  the  practitioner ;  they  are 
ugly  and  generally  unnecessary  troubles,  and  not  apt  to  occur  where 
proper  care  is  exercised.  If  I  myself  should  meet  with  such  an  acci- 
dent, I  should  certainly  make  a  first  effort  to  reunite  the  parts ;  failing 
(234) 
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Ich,  I  woul<i  hare,  of  course,  no  resource  but  to  disBccl  away 
:e,  or  otherwise  wait  on  nature  for  a  proeess  of  exfoliation. 

LaeoratioD  of  the  gums  is  an  accident  frequently  aeaociat^d  with 
tbo  careless  ertraction  of  teeth  Such  laceration  may  be  trifling  or 
Hmay  W*  serious,  and  is,  perhaps,  always  to  be  guarded  n^inst  by 
rart'ful  atleation  to  lancing.  A  small  piece  of  gum  torn  by  a  tooth 
asit  comeii  away,  had  better  always  be  removed ;  If^ft  in  the  mouth, 
ilisasonree  of  annoyance,  and  reflects,  in  the  mind  of  the  patient, 
OS  the  practitioner.  Large  Btripa  are  to  be  carefully  laid  back  in 
pl*ce,  and  B«cured  by  one  or  more  stitches,  or  other  couveuieut 
Beans  of  retention. 

Hrmorrhage, — Hemorrhage  after  extraction  is  influenced  by  two 
cirruuistances :  the  Btate  of  the  parte  and  the  predisposition  of  the 
^lient.  An  ordinary  tooth  extraction  is  followed  by  hemorrhage 
Uiting  but  a  very  few  minutes.  In  extraction  for  periosteal  trouble 
liiRbleediug  is  more  profuse;  but  such  hemorrhage,  if  at  all  reasou- 
abte,  should  not  be  interfered  with  ;  it  ex]>edjtes  the  cure  of  the  case 
womlfrfully,  reliexing  the  general  congestion  of  the  parts. 

in  cages,  however,  where  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis  exists,  alveolar 
hemcrrhftge  is  not  unfrequently  of  the  most  profuse  character, 
tiakiQy  necessary  the  most  judicious  and  energetic  treatment  for  its 
BT(!&tHlion.  Two  eases,  occurring  in  the  persons  of  father  and  son, 
Win  iIla.«lrBte  this  direction  of  practice. 

Mr.  B.,  aged  19,  applied  to  his  dentist  for  the  removal  of  the 
*C(nid  superior  molar  of  the  right  side.  The  operation  over,  the 
U(>«HQg  seemed  not  excessive,  and  the  patient  was  dismissed  as 
ttsoaj.  Ou  the  same  day,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  bleed- 
Wf  Twon»racuced  ;  MonsoPs  solution  of  the  persulphate  of  iron  was 
emploved,  and  the  patient  again  dismissed.  During  the  night  hera- 
orrhap*  again  recurred,  and  the  family  physician  was  sent  for ;  the 
■olation  of  iron  was  again  employed,  and  a  temporary  arrest  again 
•fttirwi.  The  next  day  it  reappearfd,  and  nitrate  of  silver  was 
applied  in  the  alveolus.  This  controlled  the  hemorrhage  until 
thf  saccTf ding  day,  when  it  again  appeared;  and  so  off  and  on  over 
•  jKTioil  of  eight  days.  At  thi.s  time  I  first  saw  the  case  in  ronsultn- 
tion,  ibe  patient  being  unable  to  swallow  any  other  than  liquid  food, 
wiQgto  the  swelling  of  the  fauces  and  cBsophagus  from  the  effects 
^'fllw  nitrate  of  silver. 

Id  nnw  treating  the  case  we  first  took  from  the  cavity  the  half- 
^^>^QUt«d  clot  it  contained,  and,  wotfhing  the  parts  thoroughly,  dis- 
Wwd  that  the  bleeding  came  not  alone  from  the  socket  of  the  tooth. 
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but  Troni  about  the  marjyina  which  had  been  ulcerated  by  the  rarioM 
applications.  The  next  step  waa  to  secure  an  impression  of  the  njof 
of  the  mouth,  which  was  obtained  without  difficulty  throuierh  the 
employTiK'nt  of  the  eommon  impression  wax  and  cup.  To  this  impr«:»- 
sion  a  .Hilver  plate  was  struck.  The  cavity  was  now  carefully  packed 
with  lint  saturated  with  a  solution  of  alum,  and  over  the  bleedia^ 
gum  was  laid  a  thin  piece  of  cotton  stuff,  saturated  in  like  manner. 
The  plate  was  now  placed  in  position  and  firmly  secured.  Tincture 
of  Eri^eron  Canadense  was  gfivcn  in  oce-drop  doses,  repeated  every 
few  minutes,  and  the  feet  were  placed  in  hot  water,  the  patient  sit- 
ting' up.  Hemorrhage  ceased  entirely  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and 
did  not  recur. 

Mr,  B.,  the  father  of  this  young  gentleman,  aged  perhaps  50,  su^ 
fercd  five  days  from  hemorrhage,  under  the  following  circumstanoe& 
A  wisdom  tooth  of  the  k^ft  upper  jaw  troubling  him,  l>ecause  of  \\s 
great  looseness,  he  applied  to  his  dentist  for  its  removal.  Nut  deem- 
ing it  necessary  or  desirable  to  wound  the  gum,  the  practitioner  ex- 
tracted it  without  the  prelimiuar)'  step  of  lancing,  and  in  the  act 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  tear  away  a  small  strip.  Hemorrbaffe 
was  immediate,  and  moro  or  less  continuous.  MonBeVB  solution 
being  proscribed  by  his  physician,  it  was  employed,  but  with  some- 
what of  the  same  result  as  in  the  sou's  ca«;e.  On  the  evening  of 
the  fifth  day  I  first  saw  this  case;  the  patient  wa.'i  much  weakened 
from  the  excessive  discharge,  and  exceedingly  frightened  and  nerv- 
ous. Washing  away  the  clots,  I  discovered  the  blood  oozing  from 
the  torn  gum,  and  not  at  all  from  the  tooth  socket.  Commenced  im- 
mediately to  give  the  erigeron  in  tlrop  doses,  repeated  every  minute, 
and  ligatcd  against  the  wound  a  tuft  of  cotton  saturated  iu  the  alum- 
water;  the  hemorrhage  ceased  entirely  within  ten  minutes,  and  did 
not  I'pcur.  As  an  assurance,  prescribed  the  wine  of  iron,  which  the 
patient  continued  to  take  to  the  amount  of  four  ounces. 

Tinct.  P>igcron  Canadcnse,  in  cases  of  this  character,  seems  to  be 
a  quite  reliable  hicmostatic;  not  entirely  so,  however,  as  I  haw 
prescribed  it  where  it  certainly  failed  to  exert  the  slightest  m- 
fiueuce. 

Opium  and  lead  are  valuable  agents  in  hemorrhagic  conditional — 
a  pill  composed  of  one  grain  of  opium  and  two  grains  of  acetate  of 
lead  M'itI  generally,  if  repeated  each  few  hours,  be  found  entirely 
reliable. 

A  hot  pediluvium  is  an  invaluable  adjunct,  being  not  unfrequently 
alone  sufficieut  to  the  control  of  severe  local  hemorrhage. 
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Tbe  ordi 


cobweb  of  tlic  collar 


I  excL'llt'at  local  hffiinostatic; 
partifnlurly  reliable  is  it  if  saturated  iu  water  and  mingled  with 
btyUrrr  powder.  As  a  local  applicatioa  to  large  bleeding  surfaces 
I  bow  of  uotbing  to  surpa^ti  it.  I  U9cd  this  once  in  tbc  case  of  an 
bfknt  laboriDg  under  profuse  hemorrhage  from  lanced  gums,  and  it 
[toDtrolled  the  bleeding  almost  immediately,  altbough  almost  every 
riTttble  thing  had  been  previously  applied  without  benefit. 
iscPa  solutions  cannot,  I  feel,  be  too  strongly  objected  to  as 
'fth  npplicatioD  in  oral,  and.  indeed,  I  think,  in  any  other  kind  of 
Ihtmorrhigc.  Or,  if  t  bey  must  be  used,  the  practitioner  should  never 
llriisttbem  in  unskillful  hands.  They  certainly  will  check  a  homor- 
jtliai^,  but  generally  only  temporarily.  With  the  coming  away  of 
olot  the  bleeding  is  almost  sure  to  reappear,  while  hemor- 
secondary  to  the  use  of  the  solution,  is  always  more  difficult 
|1o  coDtrol  ibaa  when  no  such  preparations  have  been  used ;  the 
)lication  certainly  lowers  the  vitality  of  parts.  The  best  effects 
the  MoDsel's  soiutiona  are  secured  by  simply  touching  the 
Weeding  part:  to  do  more  is  to  do  barm.  The  common  mode  of 
Muniling  a  tuft  of  cotton  and  packing  it  pell-mell  into  or  against  a 
['ptn,  is  most  reprehensible,  and  should  never  be  practiced. 

Of  the  haemostatic  effect  of  alum-water  I  feel  I  could  scarcely 
wy  too  much.     I  always  employ  it  in  the  various  operations  about 
moutb,  and  it  seldom  fails.   Id  any  ordinary  venous  or  capillary 
rhftge,  if  assisted  by  proper  adjuncts,  it  may  commonly  be 
•d  on. 

Ib  persons  of  known  hemorrhagic  tendencies,  the  extraction  of 

Ih,  BS  well  as  the  performance  of  any  surgical  optTation,  should 

preceded,  when  possible,  by  a  few  days  or  weeks  of  preparatory 

ftrwtineDt.     Tinct.  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  in  doses  varying  from  10 

18,  should  be  given  three  times  a  day  for  one  or  more 

Conjoined  with   tbis  the   patient  may  take   at  tbo   same 

r^nxtn  US  much  Peruvian  bark,  the  red  variety,  as  will  He  upon  a 

•ilvei  bolf  dime.      On  the  day  of  operation  three  pills  should  be 

'?*Teo,  tt  intervals  of  one  or  two  hours,  each  containing  one  grain  of 

pulverized  opium  and  two  grains  of  acetate  of  lead.    With  .such  pre- 

Jiainirv  treatment  little  trouble  need  be  apprehended  from  hcmor- 


nwt  is  a  valuable  hemostatic.  A  bleeding  part  should  remain 
•*  quiet  as  possible,  and,  if  possible,  be  kept  well  elevated.  Com- 
PW*»OD  of  a  bleeding  alveolus  or  a  bleeding  gum  can  very  well  be 
•^rtfd  by  the  use  of  &  common  bottle-cork ;  plugging  the  socket,  or 
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laying  the  cloth  over  the  gum,  cut  a  concavity  into  one  face  of  the 
cork  and  fit  it  over  the  parts ;  it  is  solidly  retained  in  place  simply 
by  closure  of  the  teeth ;  or,  if  the  patient  be  &  child,  the  head  bandage 
may  be  thrown  about  the  jaws. 

Compression  should  be  moderate  and  not  severe,  and  once  made, 
and  the  hemorrhage  thereby  controlled,  should  not  be  too  hastily 
removed 

Luxation  of  the  Inferior  Maxilla. — Occasionally,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  sudden  movement,  or  an  abnormal  laxity  of  the  ligaments 
of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  the  condyloid  process  falls 
forward  over  the  glenoid  boundary.  The  patient  is  thus  rendered 
unable  to  close  the  mouth,  and  is  said  to  labor  under  luxation.  (See 
chapter  on  Luxation.) 

Local  Anesthetics  in  the  Extraction  of  Teeth. — ^The  em- 
ployment of  various  local  agents  to  secure  exemption  from  pain  in 
the  operation  of  extraction,  has  of  late  commanded  so  much  atten- 
tion that  no  chapter  on  the  subject  of  such  operations  would  be 
complete  without  reference  to  the  subject. 

The  most  simple  and,  we  may  say,  elementary  application  in  this 
direction,  consists  in  inclosing  in  a  piece  of  bladder,  or  other  conve- 
nient skin,  a  small  portion  of  pounded  ice  and  salt,  and  enveloping, 
for  a  few  moments,  the  part  to  be  operated  on.  To  secure  most 
conveniently  the  effect  of  such  a  process  of  refrigeration,  various 
instruments  have  been  devised,  but  none,  so  far  as  the  application  of 
the  ice  and  salt  is  concerned,  have  been  found  to  answer  any  better 
purpose  than  the  bladder  or  skin  inclosure.  Such  skins  should  consist 
of  two  little  bags,  one  to  rest  upon  the  outer,  the  other  upon  the  inner, 
side  of  the  gum.  To  prevent  pain  from  the  application  of  the  cold, 
the  bags  should  be  brought  gradually  in  contact  with  the  gums;  or, 
what  will  answer  a  similar  purpose,  the  application  may  be  pre- 
ceded by  ice-cold  water  held  in  the  mouth  for  a  few  moments. 

An  apparatus  designed  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Home  ft 
Thornwaite,  of  London,  is  said  to  answer  a  very  good  purpose,  and 
is  thus  described :  "  A  required  amount  of  water  is  cooled  down,  by 
means  of  ice  and  salt,  to  about  zero,  in  a  vessel  called  a  refrigerator. 
To  this  vessel  is  attached  another,  called  a  graduator,  containing 
warm  water  at  about  100°,  and  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  slow 
admixture  of  its  contents  with  the  chilled  water  in  the  refrigerator, 
and  thus  produce  a  gradually  diminishing  temperature,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  sudden  shock  and  pain  to  the  teeth,  which  a 
direct  application  of  cold  would  inevitably  cause.    A  tobe  coDveys 
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luated  current  into  a  terminal  portion  constructed  of  very 
ttembrane,  which  adapts  itself  to  the  form  of  the  gums,  and 
y  suiTOunds  the  tooth  to  bo  extracted.     The  fluid  then  pusses 
through  nn  exit  tube.     In  thia  manner  a  constant  current  of 
at  a  decreasing'  temperature,  is  made  to  pass  ovt<r  the  part, 
ftUtractiug  therefrom  all  beat,  and  consequently  all  feeling." 

The  concentrated  tincture  of  aconite  is  a  useful  local  anaesthetic,  but 
HOC  iLat  should  be  used  with  a  considerable  degree  of  caution.  If  a 
portioD  of  this  tincture  be  applied  to  one-half  the  lip.  scDsibility  will 
interfered  with  that  a  goblet  placed  to  the  parts  will  appear 
'broken. 

i  mixture  of  chloroform  and  laudanum  in  equal  parts  is  much 
Iwiird  by  some.  To  apply  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  saturate  a  tuft 
of  cotton,  and  lay  it  ag-ainst  the  tooth  to  be  extracted. 

Electru-galvauism  claimed  at  one  time  a  good  share  of  attention. 
lUspplieation  consists  in  applying  one  pole  of  a  battery  to  the  for- 
8pp8,  while  the  other  is  held  in  the  hand  of  the  patient;  a  gentle 
Purti'Dt  is  then  to  be  let  on,  during  the  passage  of  which  the  tooth  is 
utrirted.  This  mode  of  effecting  local  anaesthesia  ifl  Ktill  practiced 
V  very  many ;  but  I  must  say  that,  in  my  hands  and  in  the  bands 
of  muiy  experienced  friends,  it  has  proved  a  failure.  Not  that  it  is 
•ttnnpted  to  deny  that  in  certain  cases  it  does  not  seem  somewhat 
toohtand  sensibility,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  either  does 
D'^good  at  all  or  adds  the  discomfort  of  the  current  to  the  pain  of 
tlie  operation. 

Tbo  application  of  the  spray  of  ether  and  rhigolene  is  the  latest, 
uid  prrhups  the  most  worthy  and  reliable,  of  the  local  antesthetics ; 
f^Ttainly  one  may  say  reliable  when  employed  for  operations  of 
Hmlitjd  extent  about  the  soft  parts,  but  as  to  its  equal  reliability  in 
rtion,  my  experience  has  not  so  well  satisfied  me.  With 
\Xs  I  have  performed  many  operations  as  thus  applied, 
way  of  the  removal  of  sebaceous  and  other  superficial  tumors, 
the  opening  of  abscesses,  carbuncles,  and  similar  operations,  and 
^-  rcaalt  has  been  everything  1  could  have  desired ;  but  in  ita 
"PplicatioQ  to  the  teeth,  the  obtunding  of  the  sensibility  has  not  by 
''^Tiaeaiia  been  so  marked;  particularly  has  this  been  the  case 
•dot*  rhigolene  was  used. 

*lic  proces3  of  fr**eziug  a  part  through  the  known  refrigerant  power 
|J|"«poratiug  ether  seems  first   to  have  suggested  itself  to  Dr. 
ion,  of  London.     An  instrument,  invented  by  this  gentle- 
tor  the   accomplishment  of  such   an   end,  is  here  exhibited, 
of  bellows  for  both  hand  and  foot  being  represented. 


tho 
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For  tho  spraying  of  any  plain  surface  the  simple  straight  tub*  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  For  tho  toeth  the  double  sprayer,  as  seen  inlb« 
drawing,  is  used ;  with  this  instrument  a  continuoDS  vapor  is  cast 
both  upon  the  outer  and  the  inner  face  of  the  gum,  and  congelation 
is  rapidly  induced. 

Pio.  66.— fiPBAT  Apfarattts— HikKD  Ikstrumxkt. 


In  using  this  hand  iastrumcut.  the  operator  himself  should  not 
work  the  pump,  A  very  few  moments'  compression  of  the  ball 
renders  the  hand  shaky  and  unmanageable. 

Upon  this  inslniujuut  of  Dr.  Kichardaou's,  modifications  hare 
already  been  made;  of  these,  one  by  Messrs.  Codman  and  Sburt- 
leff,  of  Boston,  has,  perhaps,  attracted  most  attention  ;  it  certainly 
seems  to  divide  the  ether  more  inliuitosimally,  thus  insuring  a  more 
complete  vaporization;  but  it  has  a  weak  point,  in  that  the  tube 
seems  frequently  to  freeze  or  choke  up,  an  accident  that  does  not 
occur  with  Dr  Richardson's  instrument. 

An  objection  urged  to  the  use  of  extreme  cold  as  thus  Induced,  ib, 
that  injury  is  done  to  the  soft  parts,  as  it  is  thought  will  be  mani* 
fested  in  inability  to  unite  wounds  happily  and  easily.  That  such 
objection  is,  however,  not  valid,  I  have  satisfactorily  proven,  for,  if 
anything,  parts  thus  operated  on  have  united  better  and  with  less 
inflammatory  reaction  than  has  obtained  where  tho  spray  has  not 
been  used. 
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Fio.  56.— Spray  Appabatcs — Foot  Instbuuknt. 


lone,  or  hydrocarbou,  mauufacturtid  from  coal  oil,  and  much 
*wtitwl  by  some,  hns  nnt,  in  my  hanrls,  proven  so  satisfactory  as 
"^^f-  It  fcrtainly  freezes  a  part  more  quickly  than  this  laller 
'pnt,  but  this  do«g  not  seem  aloueto  be  the  object,  a^s  antesthesia  is 
"(•l  nearly  so  complete. 

16 
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"  So  long  as  pain  is  an  evil,  and  ease  a  good, — bo  long,  in  other 
words,  as  man  is  man, — must  any  means  be  prized  that  is  capable  of 
achieving  the  latter  by  the  abolition  of  the  former.  As,  then,  the 
pain  of  surgical  operations  is  certainly  of  the  most  terrible  of  its 
class,  and  it  is  no  matter  of  doubt  that  agents  exist  which  possess 
the  power  of  abolishing  this  pain,  what  remains  for  consideration  is 
not  so  much  whether  this  means  shall  be  hailed  as  a  matchless  and 
priceless  discovery  and  lie  cherished  and  adopted  as  a  blessed  thing, — 
this  appreciation  has  been  made,  this  adoption  has  been  consecrated 
by  almost  universal  practice, — what  remains  for  consideration  is, 
whether  the  good  is  a  pure  good,  or  is  counterbalanced  by  evil. 

*'  The  obvious,  open,  palpable,  glorious  good  of  ansesthcsia,  and 
particularly  ether  aniesthesia,  is  to  deliver  the  wretched  victim  of 
surgical  disease  from  the  additional  torture  of  pain,  while  seeking 
the  goal  of  health  through  the  portals  of  chirurgery.  The  evils 
that  have  been  said  to  follow  or  accompany  this  good  have,  how- 
ever, been  regarded  by  some  as  of  so  serious  a  character  as  not  only 
to  induce  them  to  reject  general  anajsthesia  in  their  own  practice,  hut 
to  denounce  it  publicly  as  a  means  that  should  not  obtain  with  sci- 
entific and  conscientious  men. 

'*  We  confess  that  wo  are  surprised  whenever  we  hear  these  ex- 
pressions, and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  even  now  enough 
to  give  expression  to  them.  Of  the  hundreds  and  thousands,  we 
might  say  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  have  taken  ether  to  insensi- 
bility, we  have  been  unable  to  discover,  after  the  most  extended  in- 
quiries, a  single  case  which  resulted  in  death,  or  left  behind  it  conse- 
quences of  serious  imi>ortanco  that  were  certainly  attributable  to  it. 
In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  there  have,  no  doubt,  been  some  un- 
pleasant results,  such  as  temporary  depression  of  the  vital  powers; 
headache,  more  or  less  considerable,  for  some  hours,  or  even  days ; 
hysterical  excitement  in  women  for  a  similar  length  of  time;  slight 
bronchial  irritation,  nausea,  and  sickness,  and  some  other  slight  af- 
(242) 
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lOns;  Lut  the  proportion  of  patients  suffering,  even  in  this  rilight 

iner,  biis  been  extr«iuely  tunall,  inilotd  wouderfiilly  small,  when 

consider  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  the  practice  has 

'0  had  reconrse  to,  with  bad  ether  and  bad  manipulators.    Indeed, 

tat  bo  ver}-  few,  and  such  trifling  accidents  have  occurred  in  such  a 

iXe  of  things,  is  most  convincing  proof  of  the  general  safety  of  the 

pmcliee.     For,  in  considering  the  entire  incompetence  of  the  many 

wbo  arc  in  daily,  fearless  employment  of  the  agent,  so  far  from  these 

nniformly  innocent  results  being  anticipated,  one  might  very  natu- 

wily  look  for  others  of  a  very  different  kind.     We  have  ourselves 

itw'o  constantly  looking  for  ill  consequences,  and  we  are  still  prepared 

tofindihcm;  but  when  they  arrive,  if  ever  they  now  are  to  arrive, 

'^shaU  have  to  consider  well,lM?fore  condemning  the  agent,  whether 

tkc  event  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  its  use,  or  merely  an  acci- 

iWntal  result  from  its  abuse." 

Tht-  preceding  very  impartial  and  terse  consideration  of  the  gen- 
w*l)|uestion  of  anaesthesia,  as  reference  is  had  to  its  production  by 
^^ilphuric  ether,  we  find  in  a  British  exchange.  The  question.  *'  To 
*lwt  are  accidents  (if  accidents  there  arc)  attributable?"  is  naturally 
!>°jrir^tcd,  and  would  excite  in  the  mind  a  desire  to  enter  on  the 
_J<ittderation  of  a  subject  fraught  with  sucli  importance,  before 
ig  ap  its  use  or  joining  in  the  cry  of  those  wbo  abuse. 

SqcI)  ronsideration  I  propose  to  make  the  subject  uf  this  chapter, 
'wl  IroRt  that  not  a  little  personal  cxi)erience  enjoyed  will  enable 
*«  to  prcHent  it  with  some  degree  of  clearness.  We  first  consider 
wljihuric  ether. 

^  Aa  agent,  refreshing  in  itself,  may,  in  improper  hands,  Iwcomc  a 
'^tMof  ill;  this  truth  embraces  the  whole  Materia  Medica. 

What  is  sulphuric  ether? 

"When  equal  weights  of  rectified  spirits  and  oil  of  vitriol  are 
ttinid  in  H  retort,  the  latter  connected  with  a  good  condensing  ar- 
•"tojfpmi'nt,  and  the  liquid  heated  to  ebullition,  a  colorless  aud  highly 
^(•luile  liquid,  long  known  under  the  name  of  ether,  or  sulphuric 
*^,  distils  over.  The  process  must  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the 
inia  of  the  retort  blacken  and  froth,  otherwise  the  product  will 

'tontaminaied  with  other  substances  which  then  make  their  ap- 
P^Wftooc.  The  ether  obtained  may  Ije  mixed  with  a  little  caustic 
iKrtAdb,  and  redistilled  by  a  very  gentle  heat. 

"}*aru  ether  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  fragrant  liquid,  very  thiii 
•nd  mobile.  Its  sp.  gr,  at  60°  is  about  720;  it  boils  at  90**  under 
^^  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and   bears,  without  freezing,  the 
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geverest  cold.  When  dropped  on  the  hand  it  occasionB  a  sharp 
sensation  of  cold,  from  its  rupid  volulilizatiou.  Ether  is  very  com- 
bustible; it  burns  with  a  white  flame,  genoratinjE?  water  and  oarlwnio 
acid.  Although  the  substauce  is  among  the  lightest  of  liquids,  its 
vapor  is  very  heavy,  having  a  density  of  2*586.  Mised  with  oxyg«i 
gas  and  Bred  by  the  electric  sparky  or  otherwise,  it  explodes  with 
the  utiuoHt  violence.  Preserved  in  an  imperfectly-stopped  vessel, 
ether  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  acid,  from  the  productiuu  of  acetic 
acid.  This  attraction  for  oxygen  is  increased  by  elevation  of  tem- 
perature." (Ft/wnes.) 

Dr.  Jackson's  formula  for  the  preparation  of  ether  for  anaesthetic 
purposes  is,  we  believe,  as  follows:  procuring  the  strongest  and 
purest  rectified  sulphuric  ether — that  just  descril)ed — wash  it  well, 
to  get  clear  of  any  acidh,  then  decaut  from  the  water,  drying  it  with 
chloride  of  calcium,  to  free  it  of  any  water  that  might  otherwise 
remain  from  the  washing. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  single  formula.  Different  chemists  gain 
the  same  ends  through  different  processes.  It  is  for  the  surgeon 
to  buy  of  a  reliable  druggist  rather  than  attempt,  himself,  the 
preparation. 

This,  then,  is  ether,  an  agent  which  experience  demonstrates  that, 
breathed  into  the  lungs,  will  produce  insensibility.  To  exhibit  ether 
successfully,  four  essentials  seem  necessary: 

Ist.  Tlmt  the  ether  should  bt'  very  pure. 

2d.  Thdt  the  vehicle  upon  which,  or  with  which,  the  agent  is  ex- 
hibited, should  be  of  such  character  that  full  volume  of  atmospheric 
air  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  ether  into  the  lungs. 

3d.  Thut  the  vapor  of  the  ether  be  properly  diluted,  given  for  the 
first  few  inspirations  comparatively  weak,  and  increased  in  strength 
as  the  glottis,  air-passHges,  and  lungs  can  bear  it. 

4th.  That  insensibility  be  produced  as  quickly  as  the  system  will 
bear,  as  evinced  by  obvious  signs. 

A  cone-.shaped,  close  sponge  is  the  best  means  for  administering 
ether.  This  possesses  every  advantage,  except  economy  in  the  ad- 
ministration, without  having  any  of  the  common  faults.  From  two 
to  five  minutes  will  be  found  the  average  time  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  full  effect  of  perfect  sleep,  while  cases  will  present  tiiem- 
selves  where  double  this  time  will  be  required,  and  where,  indeed, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  combine  with  the  ether  the  more  powerftil 
effect  of  chloroform,  or  even  to  employ  the  undiluted  chloroform. 
From  an  article  emanating  from  a  gentleman  of  much  experience  in 
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onasthetic  agents,  vre  have  the  following:  "It  is  possible  to  in- 
spire three,  four,  nar,  ten  times  the  quantity  of  ether  capable  of 
produping-  sleep,  without  this  state  being  produced,  provided  the 
vapor  be  taken  in  a  too  diluted  form ;  and  wo  believe  this  over-dilu- 
tion and  its  congcquent  protracted  inhalation  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
the  excitement  which  supervenes  in  the  practice  of  many  persons, 
while  it  so  rarely  shows  itself  in  that  of  others.  In  these  cases  the 
patient  may  be  made  drunk;  drunk  in  the  first  degree,  but  not  dead 
drunk,  the  condition  required  for  surgical  purposes." 

It  will  be  remarked,  let  113  notice  in  passing,  that  one  of  the  most 
common  objections  of  the  opponents  of  ether  lies  at  this  door — this 
superveningstateof  excitement  instead  of  the  desired  state  of  stupor; 
but  does  not  the  question  again  very  prrtincnLly  apply,  Is  the  fault 
with  the  agent,  or  with  the  operator? 

The  idea  is  to  be  conveyed  that  the  effects  of  sulpluirie  ether  and 
llie  common  alcoholic  beverages  are  the  same.  The  cflects  of  alco- 
holic liquids  are  too  well  known  to  require  minute  description.  We 
have,  Bret,  the  state  of  exhilaration,  which  gradunily  changes  to  com- 
plete stupefaction  or  narculism.  The  last  slate,  the  result  probably 
of  A  narcotized  state  of  the  brain.  Just  so  acts  other,  yet  passing 
through  its  various  stages  more  quickly^  the  result  of  its  being 
poured  in  a  continuous  and  undiluted  stream  upon  the  heart  and 
brain.  The  ether  is  no  sooner  absorbed  than  the  biood  charged  with 
it  passes  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  immediately  thereafter  is 
circulated  through  the  coronary  vessels,  the  carotid  and  vertebral 
arteries,  and  thus  pervades  the  tissue  of  all  parts  of  the  heart,  as 
well  as  of  every  portion  of  the  brain.  A  writer,  in  an  influential 
dissertation,  preaeats  un  example  in  this  wise: 

'Suppose,  to  take  an  extreme  illustration,  that  the  blood  was  as 

pable  of  absorbing  as  much  ether  as  water  can  combine  with,  or 
one-tenth  its  own  weight.  If,  then,  wo  suppose  the  blood  in  the 
lungs  was  impregnated  to  this  extent,  it  woulti  be  applied  in  that 
state  to  the  heart  and  brain  ;  whereas,  if  the  blood  in  the  stomachic 
vessola  was  impregnated  to  the  same  extent  with  ether,  before  reach- 
ing the  liver  it  would  have  mingled  with  more  than  its  own  mass 
of  pure  blood  from  the  splenic  and  mesenteric  veins.  The  tenth 
would  then  become  a  twentieth,  and,  on  the  blood  leaving  the  liver 
and  joining  the  larger  current  of  the  inferior  cava,  the  twentieth 
would  become  a  fiftieth  or  sixtieth  ;  a  further  dilutiou  would  take 
place  at  the  confluence  with  the  superior  cava,  so  that  the  blood,  on 
reaching  the  heart  and  brain,  instead  of  containing  oue-tonth  part  of 
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nbs<»rbe(J  otluT,  noald  not  contain  an  much  as  one-buridrcdth.  When, 
therefore,  the*  same  quantity  of  ether,  or  any  abHorbablo  subBtanre, 
is  takca  op  fcoxsx  the  lungs  and  from  the  stomach,  it  must,  ia  the 
former  eaHe,  lje  applied  to  the  tissue  of  the  heart  and  brain,  in  a  state 
of  concentration  at  least  ten  limca  greater  than  the  latter,  and  will 
therefore  act  on  these  organs  with  more  suddenness  and  energy/* 

The  evanescence  uf  the  effect  of  ether,  when  compared  with  alco- 
hol, is  explained  by  a  momentary  confii<leraiion  of  the  different  man- 
ner of  absorption.  During  the  inhalation  of  ether,  as  we  have  joil 
seen,  the  eharj^red  blood  is  applied  to  the  heart  and  brain,  while  the 
blood  eiroulating  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  contains  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  it.  Now,  on  stopping  the  inhalation,  the  blood 
in  tho  heart  and  bruin  speedily  parses  off  by  the  veins,  and  is  suc" 
ceeded  by  the  comparatively  pure  blood  coming  from  tho  lower 
regions  of  the  body,  and  so  tho  narcotic  symptoms  disapiK-ar. 

"  It  is  far  otherwise  when  alcohol  is  absorbed  from  the  btomaoh, 
for  the  whole  mass  of  blood  must  bo  impregnated  with  it  before  a 
highly  charged  blood  can  be  applied  to  the  heart  and  brain;  and 
then  the  effect  continues  for  many  hours,  till  the  alcohol  has  been 
thrown  out  of  the  system  by  the  lungs  and  skin.  With  respect  to 
ether,  it  uuihI  not  bo  supposed  that  on  tho  subsidence  of  the  nar- 
cotism it  disappears  from  iht*  body;  for  it  is  merely  weakened  in  its 
effects  by  being  diffused  over  the  whole  mass  of  blood.  This  is 
obvious,  from  the  smell  of  the  breath  for  many  hours,  and  from  its 
frequently  causing  copious  perHpiralioa." 

Does  not  the  question  here  suggest  itself,  If  the  effects  of  ether 
and  the  common  aleoholic  beverages  are  so  nearly  alike,  why  the 
great  dread  of  the  one  and  the  eulire  fearlessness  with  tho  other? 
Would  not  the  answer  seem  to  be  something  of  this  kind  ?  Men 
when  etherized  are  as  dead  drunk — our  eyes  are  not  well  accustomed 
to  seeing  them  but  partly  drunk.  In  this  state  they  excite  unnse- 
luent — in  the  state  of  profound  drunkenness  they  have  always 
aroused  our  fears  for  their  recovery.  Associations  havo  great 
weight. 

The  immediate  and  obvious  effects  of  etherization  on  the  individ- 
ual hardly  require  noliee,  as  they  must  be  familiar  to  all  our  readers, 
if  not  from  a  personal  experience,  certainly  fi*om  observation  upon 
others.  "All  the  usual  phenomena  of  tho  deepest  slei'p  supervene, 
gliding  often  into  the  profoundness  of  fcopor  and  verging  occasion- 
ally upon,  if  not  actually  lapsing  into,  coma.  The  voluntary  mus- 
cles Iwcome  suddenly  relaxed,  tho  jaw  falls,  the  arms  hang  down, 
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cypyTolI  upward  under  the  liri,  tho  respiration  becomes  slow  and 
libored,  and  the  face  boconu'S  either  very  pale  or  morbidly  flushed; 
lh(!  a:^i»ect  «ir  things  is  truly  such  as  can  hardly  be  contemplated  for 
tilt'  first  time  without  alarm:  the  individual  seeming,  to  the  com- 
BiOQ  eve,  to  be  linking  into  the  Bleep  of  death.'* 

It  ie  impossible,  huvh  another  observer,  to  see  a  single  case  of  ether- 
itttion  withont  Ik-ixi^  i*truck  with  its  resaeiablance  to  anphyxia — and 
''Xl*rriiiu'Ui3  exhibit  a  real  relation  between  the  two.  Bat  in  ordinary 
wphyxia,  tije  nervous  system  loses  its  power  under  the  influence  of 
blood,  or  Wood  deprived  of  its  oxypen.  But  in  etherization  it 
80  under  the  direction  of  this  singular  agent.  This  is  really 
*n  the  difference,  for  in  both  there  is  the  same  loss  of  sensation  and 
volantary  motion,  and  the  same,  at  least  temporary,  persistence  of 
tile  res|iiratory  movements.  In  one  word,  there  is  the  same  eurrival 
of  tbp  medulla  oblongata  over  the  spinalis. 

"Elberization  exhibits  to  us  the  entire  mechani.sm  of  asphyxia — we 
Bieto  the  successive  deaths  of  the  various  nervous  centers.  It  iso- 
**««,  just  as  mechanical  experiments  do,  the  intellectual  powers, 
^co-ordination  of  the  movements,  sensibility,  motility,  life.  The 
^Utioo  of  life — this  point,  this  vital  knot  of  the  nervous  system — 
'"nns  the  most  strikinj;;  point  of  the  experiments. 

"  Iq  nn  etherized  animal  one  point  alone  survives,  and  while  it  does 
*o.alI  others  retain  at  least  a  latent  life,  and  may  resume  their  active 
wfc;  this  point  once  dying,  all  dies." 

Tbrowing  out  of  immediate  consideration  the  idiosyncrasies,  let 
M  for  ft  few  moments  consider  the  question  of  the  general  safe  ex- 
Wbltiou  of  the  agent. 

Tk-  safest  agent  may  be  mode  a  source  of  ill :  as  the  intruder  on 
^  physical  laws  of  his  organism  must  suffer  the  consequences  of 
■is  ignorance  or  temerity,  so  may  an  agent  be  made  an  injury  by 
iUibuftc.  As  thr  imbibition  of  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  carried 
'"'■point  f>eynnd  which  the  life  principle  reacts  not,  just  so,  and  as 
^'w  Warmest  supporters  of  the  auBBHthelicB  would  have  impressed, 
*•?■  ether  be  made  an  instrument  of  irreparable  injury,  blasting  and 
•wifnying  where  it  was  designed  to  refresh  and  isave. 

To  describe  or  lay  down  certain  reliable  rules,  applicable  in 
*^  C»M8,  of  the  process  of  ethcriz-ation,  is  an  impossibility.  The 
itments  of  conditions  in  various  individuals  so  materially 
I  that  any  but  rules,  the  result  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
'p:nt,  a  comprehension  of  physiological  laws  and  pathological  alter- 
****<ww,  were  charlatanism  to  act  upon.     One  person,  as  Dr.  Snow 
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remarks,  "shall  become  impassable  as  the  subject  on  the  dissect- 
iDg-tablc  ]  another  talks  incoherently  or  mirthfuUj,  replies  to  ques. 
tions,  or  obeys  directions ;  others  utter  exclamations  of  pain,  which 
they  afterward  retain  no  reminiscence  of  having  felt;  and  others 
again  declare  that  they  have  suffered  pain  but  felt  themselves 
powerless  for  its  expression.  Finally,  in  not  a  few,  ungovernable, 
violent  or  convulsive  action  takes  place,  quite  adverse  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  delicate  surgical  operation.  With  some  an  utter 
oblivion  is  induced ;  while  others,  while  undergoing  all  the  apparent 
torture  of  a  prolonged  dissection,  are  reveling  in  the  realms  of 
memory  and  in  the  fields  of  imagination."  M.  Jobart  and  other  ob- 
servers have  attempted  to  lay  down  three  distinct  stages  in  its 
effects,  according  to  the  prolongation  of  the  etherization.  1.  That 
of  incoherence,  agitation,  or  delirium,  as  the  case  may  be.  2.  Ac- 
celeration of  the  pulse,  with  loss  of  sensibility  and  loss  of  power. 
3.  Exhaustion  and  coldness  of  the  surface.  As  we  remarked,  the 
matter  cannot  thus  bo  methodically  laid  down,  for  it  is  quite  certaii 
that  any  of  these  conditions  may  be  induced,  in  different  individuate, 
by  very  various  doses  of  ether ;  wliilc  others,  again,  are  susceptible 
of  only  the  first  degrees,  to  appearances,  and  yet  enjoy  an  immunity 
from  suffering  during  operations.  Even  the  quickened  condition  of 
the  pulse  and  respiration,  and  that  almost  universally  employed 
criterion,  the  stationary  condition  of  the  pupil,  may  all  deceive  in 
the  supposed  impression  produced. 

Various  of  the  French  Academicians  some  years  back  instituted 
a  series  of  experiments  upon  animals,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  mode  and  order  iu  which  the  various  portions  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  were  influenced  during  inhalation.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  veteran  vivisector,  Baron 
Flourens : 

"  The  action  of  ether  upon  the  nervous  centers  follows  in  a  given 
course.  It  acts,  first,  upon  the  cerebral  lobes,  disturbing  the  intellect. 
It  acts,  secondly,  upon  the  cerebellum,  deranging  the  equilibrium  of 
the  movements  of  the  animal.  Thirdly,  it  acts  upon  the  medulla 
spinalis,  in  which  it  extinguishes,  successively,  the  sensory  and  mo- 
tive principles ;  and,  lastly,  it  acts  upon  the  medulla  oblongata, 
where  arrived,  life  becomes  extinct."  ' 

To  produce  the  best  effects  of  sulphuric  ether,  it  is  of  the  first 
consequence  that  an  entirely  reliable  article  be  employed.  "For 
myself,"  says  Dr.  Robinson,  of  London,  '*I  feel  convinced  that  many 
of  the  failures  that  have  occurred  in  its  administration  iu  some 
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>fi8Tire  may  be  attributed  to  the  imperfect  preparation  of  the  fluid. 
have  tnyKclf  obtained  ether  of  various  specific  qualities  from  dif- 

!Dt  chemists;  and  on  one  occasion,  requiring  an  extra  quality  for 
series  of  experiments,  the  gentleman  supplying,  being  out  of  that 
lality  be  bad  generally  furuitihed,  sent  8ome  uf  a  different  kind 
'hicb  be  bad  in  his  establishment,  which  was  administered  in 
ro  cases.    I  found,  however,  I  could  only  produce  partial  uncon- 

lusnees,  not  insensibility  to  pain,  and   theri^fore  dt^ferred   the 

•ruiiona,  which  were  upon  the  teeth.  I  afterward  procured  some 
if  the  first  quality  ether,  and  employed  it  in  the  same  case  with 
access. " 

The  effect  of  a  bad  article  of  ether  is  not  only  the  inability  on 
the  pari  of  the  operator  to  produce  more  than  a  partial  unconscious- 
ness, but  it  is  almost  certain  to  produce  nausea,  giddiness,  and 
prcMlration.  If  a  good  article  cannot  l)e  procured,  better  use  none 
at  all. 

The  quantity  of  ether  that  may  be  given  to  an  individual  patient 
iiK natter  for  the  practitioner  to  decide  upon  in  connection  with 
^hcase.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  dose  of  vapor  that  will  be 
rMpured  \iO  produce  given  effects  upon  any  patient,  neither  is  it  always 
matter  to  d«^cido  when  just  enough  has  been  administered, 
fcannot  rel}'  implicitly  on  the  state  of  the  pupil  t>r  pulse,  or  upon 
vltat  is  considered  by  so  many  as  the  exact  indication,  namely,  the 
'MttscGplibility  of  the  eyelids  to  impressions  made  by  striking  the 
haiTo.  Perhaps  the  changes  in  the  breathing  are  the  must  reliable 
W  these  certainly  influence  me  most;  so  long  as  breathing  con- 
easy  and  natural,  little  danger  is  to  bo  anticipated,  but  the 
Bwnicni  it  becomes  labored,  one  is  to  precede  or  recede  cautiously.  In 
Periling  a  patient  let  the  operator  watch  the  pulse,  the  cxpresriion, 
«»i  the  rcfspiration.  So  long  as  these  give  no  counter-indications, 
^exhibition  may  be  carried  forward  to  the  end  desired, 

A»io  a  question  of  the  continuance  of  a  patient  in  the  iinaisthetic 
^nditiou,  I  think  it  will  be  found  the  proper  rule  to  make  the  time 
Jim i8 short  &a  possible;  that  is  to  say,  as  the  continuance  of  the 
•^tibition  of  the  agent  is  concerned.  If  an  operation  to  be  per- 
*5|^ed  in  ihe  anffiathetic  condition  may  be  completed  in  five,  ten,  or 
minutes,  it  is  not  good  policy  to  prolong  it,  and  with  it  the 
iued  administration  of  the  ether  to  a  half  or  a  full  hour.  That 
*^^  i6,  however,  any  imperative  or  absolute  necessity  to  hurry 
torough  an  ether  case  is  not  at  all  implied.  I  have  known  a  patient 
■'l*^  coatiauously  under  ether  for  forty-two  hours;  and  in  obstetrical 
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practice,  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  anaesthesia  J8  not  nl  all  unfrei^Tient 
I  only  contend  that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  pruileui  to  prolong, 
without  object,  the  condition.  Where,  however,  snch  a  prolong;ed 
action  is  demanded,  it  is  to  be  secured,  not  by  keeping  the  satnroted 
spoogi;  constantly  applied  over  the  air-passajres,  but  only  at  8ueb 
intervening  periods  as  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  ana?8thesia. 

The  condition  of  the  temperature,  as  might  be  inferred,  ha«  much 
to  do  iu  prtdoiig-ing  or  sbortening  the  time  commonly  considcreti 
necessary  to  place  a  patient  in  a  atato  of  sleep.  Dr.  Snow  procured, 
from  experiments,  the  following  results : 

One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  air,  saturated  with  the  vapor  of 
ether,  at  a  temperature  of 

44°  would  contain  27     cubic  inches  of  vapor. 

54  "  34-3  "  " 

64  "  43-3 

74  "  536 

84  "  66-6 

Being  doubled  by  a  rise  of  only  thirty  degrees;  or  in  other  words, 
we  perceive  that  if;  at  a  tcniponiture  of  S4°  Fahrenheit,  we  employed 
two,  or  two  and  a  half  minutes  in  nffecting  a  person  to  the  stale 
desired,  at  a  temperature  thirty  degrees  less  wo  would  require 
from  four  and  a  half  to  six  minutes  to  have  the  same  result. 

Concerning  the  idiosyncraKies,  I  would  ppeak  my  own  exjierience 
by  saying  that  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  person  who  I  thought 
might  not  take  ether,  or  ether  in  combiniition  with  chloroform.  The 
London  Medical  GazHie  considers  its  use  inadmissible  where  there 
is  a  tendency  to  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  also  iu  plethoric  individuals. 
Another  intelligent  source  says  Ibat  jx'rritjns  presenting  (he  slight- 
est signs  of  being  cataleptic  should  be  viewed  as  idiocratical.  Per- 
sons while  under  the  infiuence  of  liquor,  it  is  generally  esteemed, 
should  be  viewed  for  the  time  as  not  tit  subjects. 

In  a  conversation  with  l>r.  J.  B.  Y  FIngg,  had  several  years  back. 
that  experienced  man  told  mo  he  believed  in  no  idiosyncrasies,  ex- 
cept it  might  be  a  very  high,  nervous  temperament ;  remarked  that 
he  had  administered  elhur  to  the  infant  of  thirty-six  hours  ami  lo 
persons  in  extreme  old  age;  had  given  it  to  the  robust  and  the 
weak,  the  plethoric  and  the  consumptive;  had  used  it  in  all  states 
of  pregnancy,  except  that  stage  known  as  quickening;  would  also 
exhibit  it  here,  but  would  feel  called  on  to  exercise  more  than  ordi- 
nary care.  Seeming  idiosyncrasies  might  generally,  he  thoughi, 
be  explained  by  an  examination  of  the  operator*s  ignorance  of  the 
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agest.  The  faith  of  this  gentleman  in  the  perfect  safety  of  the  use 
of  ether  is  so  great  that  he  remarked  he  would  not  hesitate  to  use 
it  where  there  had  been,  or  was,  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  The 
opinion  of  Dr.  Flagg  concerning  the  non-existence  of  idiosyncrasies 
is  to  be  taken  before  that  of  most  persons  either  of  this  country  or 
Europe.  His  opportunities  for  observation  have  not  been  surpassed 
by  those  of  any  other  person,  and  perhaps  equaled  by  few.  The 
work  published  by  him  in  1854,  long  before  his  retirement  from 
practice,  has  not,  up  to  the  present  day,  been  advanced  on,  and  is 
an  heirloom  to  be  valued  by  those  to  whom  his  industry  has  left  it. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

OENEBAL     ANESTHESIA. 

From  the  consideration  of  sulphuric  ether  we  may  pass  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  character  and  merits  of  the  perchloride  of  formyle, 
or  chloroform.  This  agent  is,  without  any  doubt,  the  most  power- 
ful and  reliable  of  the  anaesthetics;  but,  unfortunately,  it  possesses 
qualities  which  render  it  not  unfrequently  fatal  to  life,  and  there- 
fore make  it  of  less  value  than  the  one  we  have  been  just  con- 
sidering. No  person  should  employ  chloroform  who  is  not  prepared 
to  meet  many  emergencies. 

To  procure  chloroform,  the  chemist  takes  of  chlorinated  lime  say 
(to  take  a  common  formula),  Ibsiv;  rectified  spirits,  Oss;  water,  Ox; 
chloride  of  calcium,  broken  in  pieces,  5j-  Put  the  lime,  first  mixed 
with  water,  into  a  retort,  and  add  the  spirits,  so  that  the  mixture 
may  fill  only  the  third  part  of  the  retort.  Then  heat  them  in  a 
sand-bath,  and  as  soon  as  ebullition  begins  withdraw  the  heat  as 
quickly  as  possible,  lest  the  retort  should  be  broken  by  the  sudden 
increase  of  heat.  Let  the  liquor  distill  into  the  receiver  so  long 
as  there  is  nothing  which  subsides,  the  heat  being  reapplied,  if 
necessary.  To  the  distilled  liquid  add  a  quarter  of  the  water,  and 
shake  them  all  well  together.  Carefully  separate  the  heavier  por- 
tion, which  subsides,  and  add  the  chloride  to  it,  and  frequently 
shake  them  for  an  hour.  Lastly,  let  the  liquid  distill  again  from  a 
glass  retort  into  a  glass  receiver. 

In  appearance  chloroform  resembles  the  freshest  water  of  the 
mountain-spring ;  to  the  taste  it  is  hot  and  very  sweet ;  to  the 
nostril  it  has  much  the  odor  of  the  common  strawl>erry.  When 
dropped  upon  linen  it  evaporates  most  quickly,  leaving,  if  pure,  no 
stain  or  sign  behind.  In  weight  it  is  quite  one-half  heavier  than 
water,  and,  as  its  vapor  is  concerned,  is  four  times  heavier  than  at- 
mospheric air. 

The  smell  of  chloroform,  says  Dr.  Snow,  should  be  esteemed  one 
of  the  best  tests  of  its  purity  and  identity.  When  dropped  on  the 
hand  it  should  quickly  evaporate,  leaving  not  the  least  smell  or 
(252) 
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astorp  behind.     If  a  disagreoftble  odor  remains  on  the  hand  aftor 
evaporation,  the  chloroform  hag  probably  been  made  from  im- 
spirits,  or  even  from  wood  or  acetone,  and  is  therefore  unfit  for 
idieina]  purposes.     When  chloroform  becomes  decomposed  from 
iy  causi\  it  acquires  a  greenish-yellow  color,  and  gives  off  chlorine 
bTtlroobloric  acid,  so  that  the  altenition  Ib  at  once  apiiarcnt 
hen  chloroform  is  pure,  it  has  no  reaction  on  test  paper,  but  is 
quit*?  ueatral.     The  best  way,  according  to  Dr,  Snow,  to  detect  a 
Bm&U  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  it,  is  to  moisten  a  slip  of  blue 
Illnius  paper  with  distUled  water,  and  hold  it  just  within  the  neck 
^  the  bottle  exposed  to  the  vapor     If  sulphuric  acid  should  be 
!nt,  it  may  be  discovered  by  agitating  the  chloroform  with  dia- 
led water  and  adding  nitrate  of  baryta. 

I Clilorofoan  may  bo  degraded  by  admixture  with  alcohol,  and  this 

^Bd  be  done  without  making  any  perceptible  change  in  its  appear- 

^^K5e:  its  specific  gravity,  however,  is  thereby  lowered;  and,  accord- 

I      iog"  to  M.  Mialho,  the  foreign  presence  is  most  simply  detected  by 

aiding  to  the  sus]>ected  fluid  a  small  quantity  of  water,  when  a 

ilky  opacity  results. 

Chloroform,  as  the  hearths  action  is  concerned,  is  a  powerful  sedar 
IV*;.  In  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  fatal  cases  resulting  from  the 
idministration  of  this  agent,  cardiac  syncope  has  been  the  cause  of 
tittith;  and  in  a  very  small  minority  of  the  cases  indeed  has  there 
^'0  nay  evident  interference  with  the  process  of  respiration.  This 
■fcrt  is  always  to  be  held  in  strictest  remembrance  when  exhibiting 
lii*  •gent 

In  oral  surgery,  where  it  is  desirable  to  produce  the  profoundest 
Wfl  mopt  prrdonged  primary  impression,  chloroform,  if  it  were 
Without  danger,  is  the  amesthetic  most  indicated  and  required.  In- 
™K*i,  ia  ojy  own  practice  I  find  many  cases  where  I  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  gi^t  along  without  it,  cither  using  it  alone  or  in  aaso- 
"•tion  with  the  ether.  Because  its  use  is  therefore  so  frequently 
^^^ttuy,  the  oral  surgeon  should  make  himself  as  familiar  as  pos- 
*iWe  with  all  that  concerns  its  defects  as  well  as  its  virtues. 

Experiments  have  demonstrated  that  eighteen  minims  of  chloro- 
™nn  Is  the  average  quantity  necessary  to  put  an  adult  in  a  con- 
ation insensible  to  surgical  operations, — that  is  to  say,  that  this 
•'"^"Jiil  Ebould  be  absorbed  and  carried  to  the  nerve  centers. 

"  baa  also  been  shown  *'  that  chloroform  vapor  has  the  effect  of 
**"cnly  arresting  the  action  of  the  heart,  when  it  is  mixed  with  the 
^^^Tt{]  air  to  the  extent  of  eight  or  tea  per  cent,  or  upward."  With 
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these  two  lessons  appreciated,  it  is  seen  that  the  manner  and  char- 
acter of  the  exhibition  of  the  agent  have  much  to  do  with  the  result. 
Not  everything,  however,  as  it  is  too  truly  a  fact  that  fatal  acci- 
dents have  occurred  in  the  best  and  most  skillful  of  hands,  although 
in  these  latter  cases,  the  inference  is  to  be  drawn  that  the  deaths 
occurred  from  idiosyncrasies. 

Eighteen  minims,  according  to  Dr.  Snow,  are  to  be  absorbed  from 
thirty-six  breathed;  allowing  thus  that  one-half  is  lost  in  expira- 
tion. But  temperature,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ether,  has  much  to  do 
with  the  taking  up  of  such  a  quantity.  The  following  table  com- 
prises the  experiments  of  Dr.  Snow  in  this  direction.  At  a  tempera- 
ture of  40°  Fahrenheit,  100  cubic  inches  of  air  will  take  up  but  seven 
cubic  inches  of  the  vapor. 


At  45° 

8  cubic  inches, 

At  70° 

24  cubic  inches. 

50 

9 

(( 

15 

29 

" 

55 

11 

it 

80 

36 

11 

60 

14 

n 

85 

44 

li 

65 

19 

It 

90 

55 

li 

This  table  readily  exhibits  the  fact  that  ansesthesia,  by  the  use  of 
chloroform,  must  come  on  at  varying  periods,  and  that  therefore  no 
judgment  of  its  proper  exhibition  is  to  be  derived  in  this  direction. 
Again,  outside  of  these  atmospheric  associations,  the  manner  of 
the  exhibition  would  have  much  to  do  with  the  minims  inspired: 
where,  for  example,  it  is  exhibited  poured  over  a  single  layer  of 
linen  (as  upon  a  handkerchief  laid  over  the  face),  quite  as  much 
would  be  lost  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere  as  would  be  inhaled 
into  the  lungs. 

Considering  the  danger  as  arising  from  the  direction  of  cardiac 
syncope,  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  all  conditions  antagonistic  to 
such  depression.  In  blood-letting,  it  is  known  that  such  a  condition 
is  much  the  most  readily  brought  about  when  the  operation  is  per- 
formed on  the  patient  standing,  and  when  the  primary  impression 
is  made  most  marked  through  a  large  exit  for  the  blood.  In  states 
of  depression,  arising  from  whatever  cause,  either  of  physical  or 
mental  disturbance,  such  tendency  is  increased.  A  surgeon  always 
hesitates  to  bleed  a  depressed  patient ;  or,  if  such  bleeding  seems  a 
necessity,  supporting  means  are  employed  and  continued  in  con- 
junction with  the  blood-letting.  Advantage  is  taken  also  of  all  col- 
lateral indications,  as  for  example,  j}osition,  the  patient  lying  down, 
the  head  perhaps  being  placed  on  a  lower  plane  than  the  body,  the 
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of  exit  being"  made  very  small ;  intermissions  in  the  flow  of 
blood,  stiinuliints,  as  the  pre-exhibition  of  brandy  or  wine, 
luiul  and  encouraging  assurances,  etc.  The  depressing  effect  of  fear 
on  lilt'  hearths  action  is  never  to  be  lost  Bight  of  in  the  administration 
of  clilitrofurm.  How  many  patients  faint  even  while  preliminary 
irmngrmcQts  in  anticipation  of  an  operation  are  going  forward ;  and, 
iiitieotl,  how  many  are  the  cases  on  record  of  death  from  Buoh  frightl 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  one  would  never  be  justified  in  admiuis- 
t<riup  irhloroform  to  a  patient  laboring  under  any  marked  depression, 
w  least  such  is  my  own  conviction,  and  upon  such  conviction  I  have 
alwavs  acted.  All  persons,  or  nearly  all^  approach  an  operation 
wjlh  a  certain  amount  of  trepidation,  but  such  fear  may,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  be  dispersed;  or  if  this  is  impossible,  then  a  prelimi- 
Mfy  wtiGcial  courage  may  Ije  given  by  the  use  of  brandy,  or  cerebral 
corificiou&neas  may  be  disturbed  by  the  inhalation  of  a  few  drachms 
cr  ether. 

Tiw  objection,  that  chloroforra  should  not  be  admintsterod  to  a 
pWicni  in  a  sitting  position,  does  not,  however,  seem  to  hold  entirely 
P>o<L  In  oral  surgery  this  is  nearly  always  the  necessary  position; 
•^  I  bare  thus  administered  it,  in  perliaps  hundreds  of  cases,  with- 
Wcver  having  had  any  ill  result.  A  difference  in  the  character  of 
^Wdiaceyncopc  is  here  to  be  recognized.  The  paralysis  may  arise  from 
*^o  Sources,  and  exhibit,  as  far  as  the  state  of  the  heart  is  concerned, 
different  appearances, — that  is,  there  is  a  syncope  of  anffimia 

'isyncope  of  narcotism.  Now  while  there  are  between  these  two 
(ooditious  much  relationship,  as  the  question  of  a  vitiil  propulsive 
fc^w  is  concerned,  yet  there  are  as  well  certain  differences,  of  which, 
••surgeons,  we  may  take  advantage.  Paralysis  of  the  heart  occurs 
*lien,from  any  reason,  the  organ  is  deprived  of  the  effect  of  its  natural 
"^^niulus,  the  blood :  this  is  the  syncope  or  puralysis  of  anscmia.  It 
^^QiTB  again  when,  through  the  action  of  a  common  or  specific 
"Wwtic.  its  muscular  fibers  are  relaxed  and  deadened.  The  two 
*■>*»«»  may  exist,  and  may  act  in  conjunction.  Chloroform  is  a  specific 
""^cvtic,  as  the  heart  is  concerned ;  at  least  this  would  seem  to  be 
'!»« di'iluction  from  post-morttms  made  in  the  fatal  coses  of  its  ex- 
oiIiitirnL  In  ancemia,  syncope  is  partly  a  mechanical  production; 
^*'v  (uitieut,  io  a  standing  position,  faints,  as  the  rusult  of  gravity 
"^wiJlerbahincing  the  natural  distribution  of  the  blood.  In  narcotic 
'^J'ftcope  position  is,  iH'rhaps,  of  little  consequence,  as  far  at  least  as 
"'•rtioD  of  the  producing  cause  is,  of  itself,  concerned.  The  qnes- 
^^  iheo  of  sitting  or  lying,  as  the  exhibition  is  concerned,  resolves 
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itself  into  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  goucral  health  of  a 
patient:  if  there  is  deficiency,  either  in  quality  or  amount  of  thi? 
vital  fluid,  then  the  erect,  or  even  semi-erect  position,  should  never 
obtain.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  patient  does  not  prest.*nt  eueb  condi- 
tioHH,  then  it  would  seem  there  is  no  special  danger  in  auch  po^iiiJun. 

Prefatory  stimulation,  if  not  contraindicated,  ia  happily  employed 
in  conjunction  with  chloroform.  A  tablespoonful  or  more  of  brandy 
given  to  a  patient  some  five  or  ten  minutes  before  the  exhibition  of 
chloroform,  will  frequently  support  the  natural  action  of  the  heart 
through  a  prolonged  operation,  and  thus  dismiss  the  common  eource 
of  alarm. 

In  my  own  practice  I  never  use  chloroform  but  in  conjunction 
with  ether — not  mixing  them,  as  in  the  common  chloric  ether,  but 
alternating,  as  the  case  seem*  to  require  or  allow.  Thus,  employing 
the  cone  of  tiponge,  I  commence  the  process  by  pouring  \^nthin  it  s 
quantity  of  ether,  which  is  gradually,  and  yet  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
brought  to  cover  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  If  now  I  find  the  pulse 
rapidly  incn-uHing,  or  even  remaining  fixed  and  steady,  and  particu- 
larly if  undue  corehral  excitivbiUty  manifests  itself,  I  drop  into  the 
cone  ten  or  twenty  drops  of  chloroform;  this  will  generally  be  found 
to  almost  instantly  qutet  the  patient — from  this  point  I  proceed, 
using  principally  the  chloroform  or  ether,  according  to  the  result  to 
be  secured.  If  an  operation  is  one  of  simple  character  and  of  quick 
performanct^,  ar^  the  extraction  of  teeth,  or  the  making  of  some 
simple  puncture  or  incision,  then  I  think  we  had  better  not  risk 
anything  with  chloroform.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  some  difficult  and 
tedious  case  about  the  mouth,  where,  after  commencing,  the  surgeon 
cannot  well  stop  to  readmjnistor  the  ansesthulic,  then  I  take  the  risk 
of  the  excess  of  chloroform  for  the  prolonged  effect  it  yields  ftod 
the  grcat<.»r  profundity  of  the  impression  it  secures. 

The  manner  of  the  exhibition  of  the  agent  would  have,  as  one 
would  infer,  much  influence,  as  the  result  is  concerned.  Thus,  of 
the  various  apparatus  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  deviwrd 
to  assist  in  the  use  of  chloroform,  many  are  deserving  of  no  better 
name  than  life-traps;  and  in  this  connection  one  naturally  finds 
himself  wondering  at  the  character  of  contrivances  which,  pa^ 
tieularly  in  the  earlier  history  of  chloroform,  were  employed,  even 
by  the  ablest  men,  in  experiments  directed  to  the  testing  of  the 
general  safety  and  results  of  Ihe  agent.  I  can  never  read  of  the 
white  mice,  and  of  the  guinea-pigs,  and  cats,  and  bell-jars  of  these 
experiments,  without  wondering  that  it  should  never  have  seeined 
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^trftr  Ihera  that  nniraals  might  as  well  die  from  lack  of  proper 

ipirable  air  as  from  chloroform. 

Id  Qsing  pure  chloroform,  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should 

tho  fullest  admixture  with  air;  with  this  intention  we  use  the 

spt'ii^*,  fir?t  iioftening  it  with  warm  watrr,  which  water  is  to  he 

'Ten  squeezed  away.     The  respiration  should  be  easy  and  natural, 

fctid  tho  patient  fully  en  rapport  with  the  operator.     lie  should  be 

liven  to  underBtand  that  anffisthosia  is  but  a  gentle  and  harmless 

slwp,  and  that  one  should  enter  upon  such  a  condition  as  he  enters 

ttpoD  nataral  slumber;  if  such  confidence  can  be  secured,  there  will 

Ijiitbv  found  much  trouble  in  producing  narcotism.     Another  plan 

Mf  using  the  agent,  and  which  has  many  advocates,  is  to  let  fall 

<Jroi»  after  drop  upon  a  napkin,  laid  loosely  over  the  air-passages. 

However  employed,  the  principal  indication  is  to  have  it  in  proper 
tlilmion  and  combination  with  atmospheric  air;  this  secured,  any 
mwle  of  inhalation  must  be  a  proper  one.  Infiensibility,  as  re- 
ttwM  by  Dr.  Snow,  is  not  caused  so  much  by  giving  a  dose  as  by 
performing  a  process.  Nature,  continues  this  gentlemnn,  supplies 
I'Uionc  mixture  of  diluted  oxygen,  from  which  each  creature  draws 
uiDucb  as  it  requires;  and  so,  in  causing  narcotism  by  iuhalaiion, 
)pcr  mixture  of  vapor  and  air  is  supplierl,  each  patient  will 
lily  inhale  the  retiuisite  quantity  of  the  former  to  cause  in- 
^Diiibility,  according  to  his  size  and  strength.  It  is  desirable  to 
^>ry  the  proportions  of  vapor  and  tiir,  but  nithiT  according  to  the 
purpose  one  has  in  view,  whether  medicinal,  obstetric,  or  surgical, 
WW  on  account  of  the  age  or  strength  of  the  patient ;  for  the  respira- 
tory process  bears  such  a  relation  to  the  Inlter  circnmslanccs  as  to 
^(i6e  each  person  to  draw  his  own  proper  dose  from  a  similar  at- 
I'uflphere  in  a  suitable  time. 

The  indnction  of  insensibility  varies  with  the  individual,  or 
^bt.  one  might  better  say,  Avith  classes  of  individuals.  One  class 
^'11  breathe  quietly  and  slowly,  until  unconsciousness  Hupervones 
»f"  if  by  A  natural  sleep ;  this  belongs  to  the  lymphatic  temperament 
*bt  D«rvo-saDguine  or  bilious  class  are  apt  to  become  restive  and 
fr'flil»*ncd,  and  require  a  great  amount  of  care  and  attention,  being 
"•*•  luyst  difficult  to  impress.  The  true  and  full  nervous  class,  while 
and  frightened,  are  apt  to  be  impressed  by  a  very  few  inhala- 
There  ia  one  question  that  here  arises  in  regard  to  the  exhi- 
of  timidity.  When  a  patient  liecomes  restive  and  excited, 
the  cbloroformization  go  on  ?  Yes,  I  would  answer,  if  such 
^^bibitiou  ifl  associated  with  mental  disturbance  produced  by  the 
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cblorofonn,  for  here  it  is  not  as  the  eondHion  prerioosly  Btmed, 
is  rather  an  hallucination.  These  patients  sbonld  be  forred 
beyond  such  states  of  exchement,  and  here  is  the  point  in  whieh  th« 
prodaction  of  anssthe&ia  demands  the  greatest  skill,  c<>urasrr,  tod 
judgment.  I  have  over  and  a^in  seen  incompetent  operators  worry 
a  peer  creature  into  a  most  wretched  condition  simply  by  fetfing  to 
pass  the  Rubicon  of  excitement.  If  assured  that  all  is  right,  aod 
mich  BBsnrance  is  to  he  derived  from  the  jreneral  aspect  of  the  pt* 
tient  rather  than  from  any  special  signs,  we  are  to  get  over  thi^  ia- 
terniediate  excitable  ^age  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  gel  over  it  by 
concentrating  the  chloroform.  Patients  laboriDg  under  this  excita- 
bility will,  often  enough,  assure  you  that  they  feel  that  another  inhft- 
lation  will  kill  them  ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  breathe;  that  the  heart 
is  lalxiring  under  a  wonderful  depression,  and  many  complaints  of 
like  character.  Such  speeches  are  mostly  to  be  taken  cum  grono 
salis, — the  surgeon  must  judge  for  himself 

Before  an  operation  of  any  magnitude  is  commenced,  it 
the  surgeon  to  assure  himself  that  his  patient  is  in  the  proper 
thetic  condition.  Entire  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  animal  life  is 
commonly  received  as  indicative  of  such  a  etatej — this  being  mani- 
fested in  the  lifeless  falling  of  an  arm  when  raised.  But  this  is  not 
strictly  reliable,  as  to  obtund  sensation  we  are  aware  tbe  posterior 
root  of  the  spinal  cord  is  to  be  affected,  while  loss  of  motion  implies 
only  the  anesthesia  of  the  anterior  root.  So  quickly,  however,  does 
the  action  of  the  agent  pass  from  tbe  one  to  the  other,  that  this  sign 
is  found  to  be  one  most  convenient  of  acceptance.  Pr.  Snow,  so  hr 
as  I  am  uware,  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  indications  as  af- 
forded by  the  eyelashes ;  this  test  I  have  depended  on  for  years,  and 
mostly  &nd  reliable.  Just  after  unconsciousness  is  induced,  remarks 
this  observer,  the  eyelashes  are  often  closed  very  strongly  when  their 
margins  are  touched,  especially  in  females,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
positive  hypersesthesia  ;  this,  however,  is  only  apparent,  and  arises 
from  tilt"  contri*!  of  the  will  being  removed  while  sensibility  remains. 
By  continuing  the  chloroform  the  sensibility  of  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids* diminiahea,  until,  at  last,  they  may  be  touched  without  cnusing 
winking.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  most  severe  operation  may, 
In  almost  every  case,  be  commenced  without  pain.  Upon  this  indica- 
tion of  the  eyelids,  Dr.  Snow  thinks  we  may  so  entirely  depend,  aa 
ordinury  cases  are  concerned,  as  to  accept  from  them  information  na 
to  the  exact  extent  of  anaesthesia  existing.  When,  for  instance,  he 
says,  touching  the  margins  of  the  lids  causes  very  slight  and  Ian- 
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piid  winking,  the  patient  will  commonly  flinch  u  little  if  the  kuife  is 
tiH.  but  only  in  a  manner  that  can  be  easily  reatralned,  anil  will 
not  interfere  with  the  majority  of  operations. 

Three  degrees  of  narcotism  are  described.  "  The  Gret  de^^ee  in- 
claies  all  the  effects  of  chloroform  that  exist  while  a  patient  retains 
a  perfect  oonsciousnesB  of  where  he  is  and  what  is  occurring.  In 
the  second  de^ijee  there  is  no  longer  correct  consciousness.  The 
mental  functions  arc  impaired,  but  not  necessarily  suspended.  In 
the  third  degree  there  are  no  longer  any  voluntary  motions." 

The  circumstances  which  influence  or  modify  the  effects  of  chloro- 
fora  are  tbua  considered  by  Dr.  Snow,  than  whom,  perhaps,  there 
is  DO  one  whose  observations  have  been  of  a  more  extended  or 
\^h  nature  ;  although  it  is  not  to  Ix;  overlooked  that  be  was  so 
line  in  this  direction  that  perhaps,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
Ms  prejudices  may  have  inOuenced  somewhat  his  judgment. 

"I  arrived  at  the  conclusion,'*  says  he,  "  after  much  careful  obser- 
ration,  that  chloroform  might  be  given  with  safety  and  advantage 
in  every  case  in  which  the  patient  requires,  and  is  in  a  condition  to 
QMfergo,  a  eurgical  operation.  And  having  act«d  on  this  couclusion 
for  several  years,  I  have  found  no  reason  to  change  it.  It  is  desir- 
■We,  however,  to  pay  attention  to  every  circumstance  connected 
*itJi  the  health  and  constitution  of  the  patient  before  exhibiting 
chloroform,  as  many  of  these  circumstances  influence  its  effects." 

Aot — "The  «^  of  a  patient  has  conaideral>Ie  influence  in  raodi- 
J^ing  the  effecta  of  chloroform.  It  acts  very  favorably  on  children. 
•Tbey  sometimes  oppose  the  inhalation  of  it  as  long  as  they  are  con- 
scious, but  it  does  not  occasion  the  rigidity  and  struggling,  after  loss 
of  unconsciousneyt*;  which  are  Hometimea  met  with  in  the  adult, 
^nipslhcsia  is  generally  induced  with  a  less  amount  of  narcotism  of 

nervous  centers  in  children  than  in  grown  persons. 
"  The  effects  of  chloroform  are  more  quickly  produced,  and  also 
ibside  more  quickly  in  children  than  in  adults,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
qotcker  breathing  and  circulation.  It  often  happens,  however, 
thai  when  the  insensibility  has  been  kept  up  for  some  time,  say 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  in  a  child,  it  is  followed  by  a  natu- 
ral sleep  of  a  few  hours'  duration,  provided  there  is  no  painful 
wouimI  or  other  cause  to  prevent  the  sleep.  I  have  given  chloroform, 
iD  a  few  cases,  as  early  as  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  days,  and  in  a  con- 
aidenblt^  number  of  cases  before  the  age  of  two  months.  And  I 
own  memoranda  of  hundreds  of  cases  under  a  year  old  to  whom  I 
have  adminiatered  this  agent.    There  has  been  no  ill  effect  from  it 
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either  in  these  cases  or  in  those  of  children  more  advanced  in  lifr: 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  none  of  the  accidents  from  chloro- 
form which  have  been  recorded  have  occurred  to  young  children.** 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  effect  of  chloroform  upon  people 
advanced  tn  years  except  that  its  influence  subsides  rather  diuwir 
on  account  of  the  slower  breathing  and  circalation.  I  have  given 
chloroform  to  many  patients  over  seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  to 
one  as  old  as  ninety  years. 

Strength  or  Debility. — "The  comparative  strength  or  debili^ 
of  the  patient  has  considerable  influence  on  the  way  in  which  chloro- 
form acts.  Usually  the  more  feeblts  the  patieutas,  whether  from  ill- 
ness or  any  other  cause,  thp  fiiore  quietly  does  ho  become  in*yensible; 
while  if  he  is  strong  and  robust,  there  is  very  likely  to  be  ratrntai 
excitement  in  the  second  degree,  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  and 
probably  striip:f»'linp;  in  the  third  dcgrno  of  narcotism.  Patienta  in 
a  slate  of  debility  resemble  children,  not  only  in  coming  quietly  and 
easily  under  the  influEince  of  chloroform,  but  also  in  the  circumstance, 
that  thp  common  sensibility  is  suspended  with  less  narcotism  of  the 
nervous  centers  than  is  generaHy  required  in  robust  jxTsons.  Chil- 
dren, and  persona  in  a  state  of  debility,  have  usually  an  acute  sea- 
Ribility,  which  causes  them  to  suffer  pain  from  very  slight  injuriivi. 
but  this  sensibility  is  more  easily  suspended  by  chloroform  than  ibc 
less  acute  sensibility  of  robust  persons." 

Hysteria. — '*  Patients  who  are  subject  to  hysteria  soineumes 
have  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  such  as  sobbing,  crying,  or  laueb- 
iug,  as  soon  as  consciousness  is  suspended,  or  even  impaired,  by  the 
chloroform;  but  these  symptoms  can  always  lie  subdued  by  pro- 
ceeding with  the  inhalation.* 

*'  In  some  persons  who  are  subject  to  hysteria  the  breathing  be- 
comes excessively  deep  and  rapid  while  inhaling  chloroforiD.f   Tbia 


*  Chloroform  in  liyaleriB  w,  T  think,  ont>  of  tlie  tnost  vnluable  medioinei  M 
the  MuteriiL  Medica,  while,  on  the  cuntrary,  Eulphuric  ether  is,  so  far  u  mv 
experience  goes,  most  decidedly  objectionuhlc  to  such  ptitient«.  I  have  trrated 
females  afflicted  in  this  way  where  ether  had  been  used  by  iho  pound  wilh  no 
othor  (^fiect  seecningly  than  lncrcK.»iug,  intensifying,  und  prolonging  tht*  par- 
oxysm ;  yet  with  a  very  few  inhalations  of  chloroform,  I  have  b»d  the  ptM»- 
iiro  of  seeing  these  pen'onb  fall  into  the  mod  natural  slumber,  and  after  rfsU 
ing  quietly  for  hount,  the  si  lunbor  prolonged,  perhaps,  aK)>ometimt*4  has  seamed 
indicated,  by  occasional  repetition  of  tlie  inhalation,  I  have  seen  them,  over 
and  again,  awake  perfi-ctly  recovered. 

f  iJr.  Snow,  in  his  paragraph,  remarks  the  supervening  of  this  conditiob 
after  the  first  few  inhalatiuiu,  but,  according  to  my  own  ex|>ertunce,  it  is  •■ 
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llv  occurs  just  fts  the  patient  ia  becoming  unconscious,  but  in  a 
cases  even  earlier,  and  tbe  patient  Is  aware  of  the  impulse  to 
bwiiibe  in  ihi^  manner.  After  this  kind  of  hysterical  breathing  has 
a  luiuute.  the  paticut  gt*nerally  re^ts  uearly  a  minute  without 
thing  at  all,  after  which  the  respiration  becomes  generally  very 
ttitural.  Chloroform  18  to  be  given  very  sparingly  during  the  vio- 
lenl  broathing.  or  else  withdrawn  altogether  for  a  uiiimte  or  two." 

l'i»;(jNAN'CY. — It  is  not  generally  esteemed  that  there  is  anything 
in  thJB  condition  objectionable  to  the  use  of  chloroform. 

The  MBNSTBtAL  Period. — This  period  is  certainly  not  to  be  pre- 
ferred or  .selected  as  an  occasion  of  chloroform  exhibition.  Yet  iff 
there  nothing  at  all  in  the  condition  adverse  to  such  exhibition. 
Tlufcontrollingeffcctof  the  agent  over  hysterical  symptoms  has  just 
bet?ti  remarked,  and  such  irritability  of  the  system  is  the  only  pecu- 
liirity  of  this  stat«.  Indeed,  it  is  very  common  that  the  hysterically 
inclined  female  \s  compelled  to  resort  to  chloroform,  particularly  in 
cuudilions  of  dysmcnorrhoea. 

1KA8Z8  OF  TUE  LuNQS. — "AffectionK  of  the  lungji  sometimes 
a  little  difficulty  and  delay  in  the  adminii^tratioa  of  chloroform, 
the  vapor  is  liable  to  excite  coughing  when  the  raucous  membrane 
of  the  air-passages  is  irritable.  The  inconvenience  is,  however,  con- 
iitttl  to  the  time  of  inhalation,  for  the  cough  is  generally  relieved 
•ft'Tward* 

"I  have  given,"  says  Dr.  Snow,  "  chloroform  for  surgical  pm*poses 
10  many  eases  whore  phthisis  was  present,  and  in  several  palients 
*iio  bad  suffered  from  hajmopt^'sis,  and  have  not  soon  any  ill  effects 
from  ita  use  in  these  cases.  Chloroform  has,  indeed,  often  been  in- 
haled with  advautage  to  relieve  the  cough  in  consumption.  The 
flwea  of  chronic  bronchitis  in  which  cbloroforni  is  administered  and 
■ibrsorgicAl  operations  are  still  more  numerous." 

Disease  of  the  Heart. — "There  is  a  very  general  impression 
the  use  of  chloroform  is  unsafe  when  disease  of  tbe   heart 


aaecmunon  when  chloroform  is  used  as  It  is  common  in  tbo  employment  of 

«tli«r.     Wbnn,  in  Adminifftering  ether,  I  see  the  slightest  signs  of  bystena, 

•l^cr  in  male  or  female,  I  always  expect  at  once  to  control  them  by  repUclng 

itth«r  with  chloroform, 

•  This  dlfflculty,  as  observed  not  only  by  Dr.  Snow,  but  alluded  to  by 

ly  all  writers  on  an»8the»ia,  I  have  found  to  be  almost,  if  indeed  nut  en- 

jf,  obviated  by  preceding  the  exhibition  with  a  tublespoonfUl  of  thick 

ilj^  of  gam  oeaeitt,  the  putiunt  allowing  it  gradually  to  lose  itself  over 

mncoua  surfaces. 
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exists,  more  partifularly  fatty  degeneration  of  that  organ.  TWs 
belief  has  been  encouraged  by  the  circumstance  that  this  affection 
has  been  present  in  a  few  of  both  the  real  and  alleged  deaths  from 
chloroform,  and  also  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  accidents  that  have  been 
really  due  to  chloroform,  the  heart  has  beeti  the  organ  on  which  it 
has  exerted  its  fatal  influence.  When  we  come  to  investigate  theae 
cases,  however,  wl'  shall  find  reason  to  conclude  that  the  heart  had 
probably  been  diseased  in  quite  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  patients 
who  have  taken  ehlorofonu  without  ill  eff!ects  as  those  who  have 
succumbed  under  its  influence.  As  regards  my  own  practice,"  says 
this  authority,  "  the  only  ca^^e  In  which  death  could  in  any  degree  he 
attributed  to  the  chloroform,  was  one  in  which  there  was  extreme 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
given  chloroform  in  numerous  cases  without  ill  effect  where  the 
symptoms  of  this,  as  well  aa  of  other  affections  of  the  heart,  were 
present  in  a  marked  degree.  Indeed,  I  have  never  declined  to  give 
chloroform  to  a  patient  requiring  a  surgical  operation,  whftlevcf 
might  be  his  condition,  as  I  early  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this 
agent,  when  carefully  admiuistered,  causes  less  disturbance  of  ibe 
heart  and  circulation  thun  does  severe  pain.  Wherever,"  continnes 
Dr.  Snow,  **  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  operation  per- 
formed without  chloroform,  1  have  carefully  examined  the  polae, 
and  although  none  of  these  operations  have  been  of  a  very  severe 
nature,  I  have  found  the  circulation  to  be  much  more  disturbed  than 
it  would  have  been  by  chloroform  carefully  adraiuistered.  The  pulse, 
in  most  of  these  cases,  has  been  exceedingly  frequent  during  the 
operation^  and  in  somo  instances  it  has  intermitted  to  an  unasual 
extent. 

"In  one  instance  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  similar 
operation  on  the  same  patient,  first  without  chloroform,  and  after* 
ward  umlur  the  influence  of  the  ogent.  In  the  operation,  which  was 
lithotrity,  at  the  first  operation  I  began  to  feel  the  pulse  just  when 
the  patient  saw  the  Uthotrite  about  to  be  introduced.  It  was  120  in 
the  miuute.  As  soon  as  the  instrument  was  introduced  the  pulse 
increased  to  144,  and  immediatel}' afterward  it  became  uneven,  irreg- 
ular, and  intermitting.  I  could  not  count  more  than  three  or  foar 
beats  at  a  time ;  and,  occasionally,  when  the  pain  seemed  greatest, 
and  the  man  was  straining  and  holding  his  breath,  the  pulse  vea 
altogether  absent  for  four  or  five  seconds.  In  order  to  aacertain 
whether  the  absence  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  might  not  depend  on 
the  pressure  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  caused  by  graining  the 
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Ubk,  I  ap|)lie<l  mr  ear  to  the  chest,  and  fouDd  that  there  was  no 
tond  whatovor  to  bo  beard  during  the  iutervals  when  the  pulse  was 
inpcroppiiblc.  It  was  evident  that  the  patient  held  hia  breath  till 
tilt  ri^ht  cavitiee  of  the  heart  became  so  distended  as  to  stop 
liw  utiun  of  the  urgan-Ull  the  respiratioQ  returned.  The  man  did 
Bol  complain  or  cry  out  during  the  operation. 
lSA  week  afterward  the  lithotrity  was  repeated,  but  on  this  occar 
I  lulministered  chioroforni.  The  pulse  was  120  in  the  minute 
wlea  the  patient  began  to  inhale  the  chloroform,  but  it  became 
slower  ft$  he  was  made  unconscious,  and  it  was  regular  during  the 
operation.  It  was  ouly  toward  the  cud  of  the  operation,  when  the 
effect  of  the  agent  was  allowed  to  diminish,  and  when  the  man 
hvjnn  to  strain  a  little,  though  not  yet  conscious,  that  the  pulse  in- 
t«niutted  slightly,  passing  over  a  single  beat  occasiouatly.  There 
were  none  of  the  long  intermissions  of  the  pulse  observed  on  the 
^^  fcrmer  occasion. 
^^^  "It  is  very  evident  that  if  the  above-mentioned  patient  had  been 
^^■|||Jiibject  of  any  affection  of  the  heart  which  weakened  or  embar- 
^^BHm  its  action,  he  would  have  run  a  much  greater  risk  from  the 
piinof  the  first  uperatiou  than  &om  the  inhalation  of  the  chloroform 
IB  the  second  one. 

"la  a  few  of  the  patients  having  the  arcus  senilis  of  the  cornea, 
'  weak,  lutermitting,  or  irregular  pulse,  and  other  signs  of  fatty 
dtieneratiou  of  the  heart,  there  have  been  a  feeling  of  faiutncss  and 
•  tendeocy  to  syncope  as  the  effects  of  the  chloroform  were  sub- 
<idiiig,  especially  when  the  operation  had  been  performed  in  the  sit- 
tiiiff position;  but  these  symptoms  have  soon  subsided,  in  all  cases 
I  We  mot  with,  on  placing  the  patient  horizontally,  with,  or  with- 
<Hit,  ihe  help  of  a  little  ammonia  to  the  nostrils.'^ 

Cerebral  Diseases. — "Affections  of  the  head  offer  no  obBtaele 
to  the  administration  of  chloroform.  I  have  given  it  to  several 
(latieDts  who  had  suffered  previously  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy; 
some  of  them  still  retained  the  paralysis  resulting  from  the  attack, 
but  the  chloroform  has  not  been  attended  or  followed  by  ill  effects 
in  any  of  these  cases. " 

The  following  interesting  and  most  instructive  case  is  mentioned 
la  tiii«  direction. 

**The  31st  of  Octoljer  was  a  day  appointed  by  Mr.  Fergusson  to 
perform  lithotrity  on  a  gentleman  seventy -eight  years  of  age,  who 
b»d  a  phoephatic  calculus  in  his  bladder,  lie  was  a  patient  of  Mr. 
Property  and  Mr.  Fergusson  had  removed  a  similar  calculus  by  litho- 
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Irity,  wild  I  hud  ^\\v.\\  liiiit  uhlnrufonu  at  each  of  the  opcratiou^.  Bud 
it  was  arraugt'd  that  be  should  have  chloroform  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Propert  informed  Mr.  Fergusson  and  myself  on  our  arrival 
that  his  patient  had,  the  ui>rht  before,  u!»  attack  re&embliug" apoplexy: 
he  had  been  inseuaible  ;  the  breathing  had  been  stertorous,  the  pupils 
dilated,  and  the  face  very  red  and  congested.  Mr.  Propert  bad 
caused  him  to  be  cupped  to  fourteen  ouncee,  and  hud  g-iveu  hiiu 
twenty  grains  of  calomel  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  he  was  as  usual,  and  remained  so  at  the  time  of  our  riut 
Wc  considered  the  ca.se  with  Mr.  Propert,  and  as  there  were  rcoaoDS 
for  not  postponing  the  opcratioo,  it  was  dotcnnincd  that  ho  should 
inhale  the  chloroform  rather  than  be  subjected  to  the  pain.  The 
vapor  acted  very  favorubiy.  he  recovered  his  consciousness  a 
few  minutes  after  the  operation,  and  expressed  himself  as  feeling 
quite  well." 

Insanity. — Chloroform  acts  on  inbauu  patients  just  aa  it  does  on 
others:  when  the  effects  subside  thoy  arc  in  the  same  state  of  miod 
as  before.  Mr.  Snow  remarks  the  suHpiciousnesa  of  the  insane,  bat 
gives  his  espenence  where  teeth  have  l)cen  extracted  and  other 
operations  performed  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  ae- 
complisb  in  the  same  iudividuii)  without  resorting  to  inhalation. 
The  employment  of  chloroform  in  the  ik-liriuni  of  mania  a  potu  has, 
through  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Ely  McClellan,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  lately  been  revived,  and  commanded  much  attention,  the  suc- 
cesses of  this  gentleman  having  been  quite  sufficiently  verilied  by 
practitioners  in  every  part  of  the  country:  given  in  drachm  dosce, 
pro  re  nata^  it  seems  coraplolely  to  break  the  paroxysm,  caasiog 
the  tMideat  to  full  tutu  profound  sleep,  from  which,  after  eight  or 
ten  hours,  be  commonly  awakes  entirely  relieved.  In  delirium, 
however,  the  chloroform  is  to  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  not 
breathed. 

I  may  clo.se  this  consideration  of  chloroform  by  again  remarking, 
as  alluded  to  in  the  commencement  of  the  chapter,  that  the  agvnt, 
if  one  feels  justified  in  using  it,  is  far  to  be  preferred  in  oral  surgery 
to  the  ether — a  profonnd  impression  created  through  chloroform  will 
not  unfrequcntly  continue  through  quite  a  prolonged  operation ;  or 
if  it  he  necessary  to  renew  the  inhalation,  the  desired  impression 
is  generally  made  with  great  rapidity.  0|>eration8  about  the  mouth, 
unlike  most  other  surgical  services,  require  to  be  executed  with 
great  rapidity;  therefore  is  it  a  necessity  to  be  as  little  interfered 
with  as  possible:  au  impression,  apparently  very  profound,  made 
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whL  ethor,  Is  apt  to  bo  broken  in  the  very  first  shock  of  au  oral 
ration.     This  first  step  may  be  of  a  character,  Btarting,  iu  some 

ices,  frightful  heniorrhaj^,  and  which  can  only  l)e  combated 
t\  thp  completion  of  the  operation  ;  to  have  a  patient  start  from  con- 
tn>I  St  such  a  moment,  and  under  euch  circumstanco? ,  is  j^ometimeg 
ft  matter  of  serious  concern.  If  one  has  not  used  chloroform  up  to 
this  time,  and  the  article  is  at  all  convenient,  it  ii^  very  apt  to  be 
pnn  to  the  patient  iu  a  quite  free  manner.     I  certainly  do  desire 

ly  to  recommend  it,  but  prefer,  as  my  own  prafticc  13  con- 
ttmwl,  to  combine  it  iu  varying  proportions  with  sulphuric  ether. 
I  bave,  in  this  chapter,  used,  in  many  instances,  the  strong  authort- 
tatiru  experiences  of  Dr.  Snow.  I  believe,  and  Lbiuk  1  know  for  truth, 
all  that  be  mainiAins ;  his  experience  with  thi>  agi;nl  has  certainly 
IwD  of  the  most  extensive  nature,  yet  personally,  however,  I  am 
^  ret  afraid  to  use  chloroform  but  in  conjunction  with  ether ;  and 
wiiilesuch  fear  may  not  at  all  be  well  grounded,  yet  as  it  exists,  I 
tafioot  do  otherwise  than  give  expression  to  it.  At  this  day  it  is 
**rtaialy  idle  euough  to  attempt  to  deny  that  many  deaths  have 
^►ecurrcd  in  the  use  of  chloroform,  and  these  uceidenta  have  hap- 
l«Ded  not  alone  in  the  hands  of  the  charlatan,  but  the  propor- 
tion of  accidents  have  occurred  witli  most  eminent  and  skillful 
UcD,tDd  where  every  care  and  scientific  precaution  possible  were 
lakiu 

Again,  the  accidents  have  seldom  or  never  been  traceable  to  an 
Mcrdose  of  the  agent;  the  deaths  have  never  occurred  from  narco- 
tifim,  but  from  direct,  immediate,  and  unforeseeable  paralysis  of  the 
neart  I  bave  not  overlooked  the  fact,  that  fatal  resuUs  hapjtening 
*!iiiy  chloroform  wag  being  used,  might  not  be  at  all  owing  to  this 
*irfnt  Certainly  there  are  cases  enough  on  record  justifying  such 
•  couclueion  —  cases  with  which  every  surgeon  must  be  familiar 
enough;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there   are,  as  well,  instances  in 

doubt,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  of  such  certainty,  that 
way  rather  err  on  the  side  of  discretion. 


NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS. 

Except  08  its  use  in  dental  surgery  proper  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
"'■'^  nitrous  oxide  will  ever  be  found  applicable  to  oral  operations 
(«l  loujiit^  as  we  at  present  know  how  to  get  the  effects  of  this  agent). 
*^  Ihia  opinion,  I  am  very  well  aware,  others  may  not  feel  disposed 
'^  «^rce  with  me,  and  it  may  very  well  be  that  I  am  wrong,  as  I 
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have  had  little  experience  with  the  agent.  Be  this  as  it  may,  bow- 
ever,  ether  and  chloroform  appear  so  satisfactory,  and  every  way 
reliable,  and  at  the  same  time  are  so  convenient  of  use  compared 
with  the  gas,  that  I  imagine  they  will  continue  to  hold  the  supre- 
macy.* 

*  For  a  leftrned  and  exbauative  treatise  on  this  subject,  see  a  work  hy  Dr. 
Qw),  J.  Ziegler.  Also  an  able  monograph  by  Dr.  Geo.  T.  Barker,  published 
in  Philadelphia. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


SALITART    riSTULE. 


As  a  result  of  wounds,  absceHses,  ulcers,  and  other  similar  causes, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  external  uommunifatiou  is  established 
with  the  duct  of  Steno,  in  consequence  uf  which  the  secretions  of 
the  parotid  gland,  instead  of  passing  into  the  oral  cavity,  subserv- 
ing their  recrcmental  purpose,  are  poured  out  over  the  cheek,  irri- 
tating these  parts,  and  proving  the  source  of  greatest  discomfort, 
not  uttfrequoutly,  indeed,  locating  quite  intractable  excoriations.  In 
children,  cancrum  oris  has  frequently  so  sloughed  away  portions  of 
the  cheek  as  to  produce  the  most  intractable  of  fistulte,  necessitating, 
indeed,  plastic  operations  for  their  cure. 
An  ordinary  fistule  is  very  well  represented  by  the  accompanying 
iew. 

FlQ.  67. — SAXtVARY  FiSTULK — FROM    LlfE. 


this  particular  case,*  the  fistule  was  the  result  of  abscess 
of  the  cheek,  induced  by  caries  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  right 
superior  maxilla;    the  history  of  the  case  being  aa  follows:  the 


*  Added  to  thU  figure,  which  is  from  life,  ia  exhibited  &  second  form,  tbnt 
piirotid  Ostule  proper.     The  one  cut  h&&  bcoc  mudc  to  subserve  tho  two 
loAtr&tioDS. 
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i^r.'j      J'-'.;..  *.:.r  .tt.'.^'-.-.z.  "lit  ii.-->ri-  y---.-  -p^:  t — ■;  ":4r  ?^^j^ 

;r.;f  ;.'.  ::.■:  '.r'.irr.  fe:. :  :Lftf.zr.Ti  r>::.  &  cir:^^   ;:  **!•*  >:c»i  -rie  ii^ 

':>''^;:  ".:->  ir.  .':■;  t-.T.  [LfiiLiLz  iLr  -li-^k.   t-  iif?':^^*  firxr*: -^ 

fjv^ra.  'y-..'.':'-  of  :r,r  Lf!i.'.'i  cvr^viL-^r-i  p&:il;i^:  :':i.i^i~ri."Ij. :-:  *Jk 
CM/ifon  of  Tr.<;  ';&vr.  L- i'L  of  ".L*-  r^iTc:!:!.  :':3zi  h*  ■■-tT  -Ji-:-  "^ 

to  k':*;!^  tb':  ':h':':k  '.oriT'arjtiy  bathed  w::r.  sa'-ira  ii.i  j.^*.  -.i-r  iTiiyi 
Mui^  c'/fj^tar/.!y  r;ov<:rfr'l  with  a  largy-  Vj:  ?:*  a^-i  t-scTt  izLi^rrf-ef?: 
feoiib.  Of  oorjrr;':.  -so  I'/Fj?  a=  the  ra::va  dis-rbar^t-i  itr:'::;t.  :ti* 
<;haijrj<:I,  it  wsxh  isuyorrlhW  f-^r  nature  to  cIo?e  ;:. 

I»  tLin  oai-e,  three  week?i.  laekinfir  three  cays,  w^r^  re<q:iiT*c  f^r 
the  '.''ire;  first,  exar/jiriation  was  directed  to  thr  cc-ndition  vf  a>e 
ijfi'lerJyirjjf  partr.  The  caries  of  the  >.tone  l*^iz.s  fyand  eur>fd.  ;ae 
fjejfth  aij'J  course  of  the  fi-tule  wa?  discovered  by  the  as*  of  the 
onJiuary  silver  \tro\ft-.  This,  for  three  days,  was  ealaiwi  by  the 
irjlro'luction,  each  day,  of  a  twisted  tent  of  c-tton.  At  thr  ead  of 
thi?i  |K;riod  a  f-lender,  straigbt'bladed  bistoury  was  passed  dirtotly 
throufr}i  the  cheek  into  the  mouth.  An  eyed  pro>>e  was  next 
threaded  with  a  cotton  tent,  large  and  thick  at  the  part  which  was 
to  occupy  the  inner  half  of  the  thickness  of  the  cheek,  delicate,  and 
&H  threadlike  a.s  it  could  be  made  where  it  was  to  be  lodged  in  the 
track  of  the  fir-tule.  By  the  aid  of  the  probe  this  tent  was  carried 
through  the  cheek,  and  was  then  fixed  in  position  by  a  little  slip 
of  adhcHivo  pla.ster,  attaching  it  to  the  cheek.  This  tent,  being  kept 
clean  and  disinfected  by  daily  syringing,  was  retained  in  position 
one  week,  the  swelling  of  the  inner  bulky  portion  having  by  this 
tinif!  n;Kulted  in  the  formation  of  quite  a  channel,  with  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  in  the  diameter  of  the  fistule.  At  this  stage  the 
cotton  was  replaced  with  a  wire  seton,  made  by  taking  the  most 
delicate  of  ligature  iron  wire,  doubling  it  upon  itself  a  number  of 
tinu;H  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  cheek,  a  single  strand  containing 
the  length  designed  to  occupy  the  line  of  the  fistule.  To  replace  the 
one  with  the  other  it  was  only  necessary  to  attach  them  by  an  in- 
termediate strand  of  silk:  as  one  was  withdrawn,  the  other  occu- 
pied its  place.     This  wire  seton  Avas  thus  inserted,  and  was  held 
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perforated  shot  clumped  ou  each  extremity.  la  one 
week  the  external  or  original  fistule  had  closed  so  aa  to  hug  the 
wilt,  the  discharge  being  entirely  into  the  mouth.  The  seton  was 
now  withdrawn  entirely,  and  on  the  next  day  complote  eloKure  was 
found  lo  have  resulted.  The  case  Wfts  thus  diBmisRed  cured,  and 
fremaioed  so. 

A  more  common  way  to  operate  In  salivary  fistuleB  is  to  take  a 

itmnd  of  well-waxed  ligature  silk,  threaded  at  each  end  to  straight 

curved  needles,  as  preferred ;  seeking  the  bottom  of  the  fistulo, 

;  first  needle  ia  thrust  through  the  cheek  into  the  vestibule  and 

"fought  out  at  the  mouth  ;  the  second  needle  is  now  passed  to  the 

►ottom  of  the  fistule  precisely  as  the  first,  and  is  also  thrust  through 

the  mouth,  but  leaving  some  little  tissue  between  its  exit  ami 

»e  line  of  the  first.     The  two  ends  being  out  of  the  mouth,  a  single 

lot  is  made,  drawing  it  close  up  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  cheek, 

[Blraugulating  the  contained  tissue.     This  strangulation,  however, 

not  absolutely  necessary,  many  surgeons,  indeed,  preferring  the 

»nol  Wse,  and  to  have  the  new  passage  resultant  simply  from  the 

P^'tfc»nce  of  the  silk.     With  such  a  new  pasaoge,  the  original  fistule 

*in  nioatly  tend  to  heal  of  itself,  particularly  will  this  be  found  the 

I'^e  whiTe  the  passage  baa  been  so  made  as  to  afford  easier  exit 
'*"■  the  fluid  than  the  fistule.  It  is  on  such  accouut  that  my  own 
*^I>«?rience  prefers  the  operation  first  described. 
Aooiher  form  of  salivary  fistule,  and  one  much  more  difficult  to 
*^'*t.  is  where,  from  operations  performed  over  the  parotid  region, 
'^  glnnd  \\fk&  been  exposed  and  some  of  its  lobules  opened.  See 
'''*?.  57. 

o  treat  such  n  case,  attempt  may  first  be  made  to  close  the  opening 

leans  of  a  rauternnt,  cither  the  actual  or  potential.    Of  the  latter, 

crystals  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  should,  I  think,  have  the  pref- 

'*>«»,  being  markedly  provocative  of  healthy  granulations,     Ni- 

'to  of  silver  has  been  used  by  many  with  reported  good  success. 

'**tcriEalion,  however,  we  are  compelled  to  ailmit,  is  much  more 

Itieutly  unsuccessful  than  otherwise,  the  more  philosophical  and 

■•^tual  mechanical  measures  being  required. 

mode  of  operation,  not  unlikely  to  meet  with  success,  consists 
*  tie  use  of  the  strands  of  wire,  made  and  employed  precisely  as 
'%('sled  in  the  more  simple  cases. 

t,    \\nir.  l>een  recommended  by   many  surgeons  that  in  cases  of 

^1®  with  induration  of  the  part,  such  tissue  bo  punched  or  cut 

:  lliis  was  a  favorite  mode  with  the  late  rrofessor  Horner.     To 
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accomplish  this  end,  a  blade  or  spatala  of  wood  is  placed  against 
the  inside  of  the  cheek,  thus  sapporting  it;  a  slight  lon^todioil in* 
cision  is  now  made  on  the  outside,  through  which  the  punch  is 
passed,  cutting  the  section  firom  the  inside  half  of  the  thickneas;  the 
external  wound  is  next  approximated  with  a  few  stitches  of  the  in* 
temipted  suture,  and  if  union  should  be  secured,  the  cure  will  be 
found  complete.  In  this  connection,  too  much  praise  caDoot  be 
given  to  applications  of  alum-water,  alternated,  if  it  Is  thought  de- 
sirable, with  very  dilute  tincture  of  capsicum.  With  these  applica- 
tions, I  am  certain  that  I  have  secured  union  in  cases  which,  witb- 
out  them,  would  have  been  utter  failures.  Upon  Plate  YL,  taieo 
from  Professor  Smith's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Figs.  1,8, 
and  8,  the  surgical  relations  of  fistule  are  exhibited ;  also  Horner'E 
operation. 


PLATE    VI. 


WVii 


A  VIEW  OP  THE  ANATOMY   OP  THI   SIDE  OP  THE    PACE,  AND  OP  SOME 
OP  THE  OPERATIONS  PRACTICED  ON  IT. 


Fio.2.- 


'w  a 


0,  1.— A  iidc  riew  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Face  after  the  rexnoval  of  the 
inttfgumentn.  1.  The  shape  and  position  of  the  parotid  gland.  2. 
The  duct  of  Steno.  8.  The  sublingual  gland.  4.  The  facial  artery, 
at  the  point  where  it  passes  on  to  the  face.  5.  The  facial  vein.  6. 
The  sterno-cleido-mastoid  uiuActo.  7.  The  externul  jugular  vein. 
8.  The  sygomatic  muscle.  9.  BrancheA  of  the  ptjrtio  dura  nerve 
emerging  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  parotid ;  other  braacbee  are 
seen  on  the  face. — After  Bernard  and  Huette. 

The  same  Section  aftt-r  the  removal  of  the  Parotid  Gland.  1.  The 
portio  dura  nerve  at  its  exit  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  2. 
The  duct  of  Stcno  divided  transversely.  3.  The  external  carotid 
artery  when  freed  from  the  parotid.  4.  The  temporal  artery.  5. 
The  facial  artery  after  removal  of  the  Bubllngual  gland.  6.  The 
tterno-cluido  muscle.  7.  Main  trunk  of  the  external  jugular 
Tein. — After  Bernard  and  Huette.  , 

\  three-quarter  view  of  Horner's  oporation  for  the  cure  of  Salivar}* 
Fistula.  A  wooden  spatulu  supports  the  inside  of  the  cheek;  a 
slight  longitudinal  incision  is  made  at  the  external  fistulous  orifice, 
and  the  hand  of  the  surgeon  is  seen  pressing  the  punch  against  the 
ipalula  BO  IB  to  cot  out  a  piece  through  the  cheek.  The  external 
incision,  being  closed  by  a  point  of  a  suture,  heals  usually  by  the 
fin^t  intention,  leaving  the  orifice,  made  by  the  punch,  open  in  tho 
mouth. — Drawn  f mm  Nature. 

A  riow  of  the  operation  of  Resection  of  the  Upper  Jaw,  as  practiced 
by  the  incbion  of  Warren.  1,  2,  8.  The  flaps  everted,  and  turned 
over  the  nose  and  eye  so  as  to  expose  the  bone.  The  left  hand  of 
the  vurgeon  is  holding,  4.  the  bone  at  the  moment  of  disarticu- 
lation  by  the  knife,  6,  which  iB  working  at  the  pterygo- maxillary 
flisuro.  Velpeau's  operation  is  nearly  the  aame  aa  that  of  War- 
ren.— After  Bernard  and  Huctie, 

B«preAentB  the  completion  of  the  operation,  the  union  of  the  wound 
by  the  twisted  suture,  and  the  line  of  tho  cicatrix,  which  extends 
fVom  the  malar  bone  to  the  mouth  near,  but  not  at,  the  angle. — 
After  Bernard  arid  JiuetU. 

Ariewof  the  termination  of  Gensoul's  operation,  showing  the  lines 
of  h\&  inci::ion.  1,  2.  The  first  incision  across  the  tumor.  3,  4. 
The  second  incision.  1,5.  The  third  incisioD,  forming  flaps  which 
are  to  be  turned  up  and  down  upon  the  face.  Tho  sutures  are  seen 
u  placed  at  the  termination  of  the  operation. — After  Oensoul. 

KoTi.~9lg»,  4,  A,  Mid  4  r«f«r  to  o(Mrmt)oai  coosldored  Is  ftnother  connOL'tlOD. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE   TONSIL  QLANDS. 

The  Tonsil  glands,  situated  on  either  side  of  the  fauces,  between 
the  half  arches,  are  readily  exposed  by  depressing  the  tongue  through 
the  instrumentality  of  iiny  couvcnitint  means.  An  instrument  made 
especially  for  the  purposo,  called  a  "depressor,"  will  be  found  very 
well  adapted. 

The  tonsils,  glandular  organs,  are  made  up  of  many  lobules,  with 
intervening  suK'i  lined  by  involutions  of  th(^  common  mucous  mem- 
brane. InflammatioUj  simple  or  acute,  and  chronic  or  morbid,  is  lb? 
disease  of  these  glands.  With  the  first  are  associated  the  various 
features  of  vascular  change,  passing  from  the  most  transient  of  con- 
gestions to  the  most  threatening  of  abscesses. 

Fio.  68.— The  Toxsil  Olajti^. 


Simple  tonBillilis — angina  tonsillaris — amygdalitis — is  an  iuQani- 
mation  of  the  aulmtance  of  the  gland.  Looking  into  the  mouth,  the 
bodies,  one  or  botli,  are  discovered  unduly  colored  and  swollen;  if 
the  inflammation  is  of  any  severity  in  its  grade,  the  patient  vjtperi- 
euces  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  a  sense  of  dryness,  beat,  and 
fever  in  the  fauces ;  and  these  discomforts,  influenced  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  attack,  may  progress  until  it  liecomes  impossible  to  swal- 
low, aud  in  many  cases  exceedingly  difficult  to  breathe. 
(272) 
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Glancing  at  the  view,  which  exhi1)its  the  glands  in  a  state  of  par- 
tial enlargement,  it  is  plainly  enough  seen  that  the  isthmus  would 
he  closed  in  proportion  to  such  enlargement;  hence  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  deglutition  and  respiration.  Tonsillitis  ends  either  in 
resolution  or  suppuration. 

Vhcn  the  inflammation  is  met  with  in  its  ineipiency,  attempts  arc 
at  once  to  be  made  to  resolve  it  by  the  use  of  antiphlogistic  remedies, 
— free  scarification  has  occasionally  been  resorted  to  with  the  best  re- 
sults. Leeches  externally,  and  blisters,  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
service,  hot  foot  baths,  ete.     If  the  inflammation  should  have  ad- 
vanced to  a  point  in  which  the  system  at  large  sympathizes,  as 
exhibited  by  the  presence  of  fever,  hope  is  still  to  be  entertained 
of  recovery  by  resolution.     In  these  cases  I  have  found  it  good 
practice  to  place  the  patient  over  a  basin  of  steaming  water,  and 
with  the  form  enveloped  up  to  the  very  mouth  in  blankets,  secure 
diaphoresis  by  a  plentiful  exhibition  of  the  spiritus  Mindereri — a 
tablespoonful  every  10  to  15  minutes  until  the  result  desired  is  pro- 
duced.   This,  if  the  patient  is  robust,  may  l>e  succeeded  by  a  saline 
cathartic.     As  a  local  treatment,  it  will  be  found  very  agreeable  to 
order  a  lemonade,  made  by  crushing  ice  in  a  towel  or  napkin ;  the 
small  particles  of  the  ice  thus  acidulated  may  be  taken  little  by 
little  into  the  mouth,  and  allowed  gradually  to  dissolve.     Another 
application  consists  in  a  gargle  of  flaxseed  tea,  in  which  is  dis- 
solved the  chlorate  of  potash.     Tartar  emetic,  or  the  tinct.  of  digi- 
talis, or  of  verat.  viridum,  are  of  much  use  in  controlling  the  circu- 
lation.   A  very  useful  combination,  where  the  circulation  runs  high 
and  the  system  is  irritable,  is  as  follows : 

B. — Liq.  potass,  citrat.  Jiij  ; 
Spts.  seth.  nit.  ^i ; 
Tinct.  verat.  virid.  gtt.  xxv ; 
Ant.  et  potass,  tart.  gr.  i.     M. 
Sig.  From  3i  to  ^ss,  according  to  circumstances. 

In  most  eases  of  tonsillitis  where  the  inflammation  is  extensive, 
the  uvula  will  be  found  to  participate ;  swelling,  through  serous  efl'u- 
Ptons  occurring,  not  unfrequently  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  a 
wy  immediate  suffocation.  I  know  of  nothing  more  satisfactory  in 
tbeae  cases  than  the  draining  of  the  cellular  tissue  in  which  the  effu- 
^wn  exists  by  snipping  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors  the  tip  of  the 
ofgan.  In  the  swelling  of  the  glands  themselves,  where  danger  is 
'Pprehended  from  the  closure  of  the  passage,  or  overpressure  upon 
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the  epiglottis,  it  is  well  to  nmke  free  incisions,  or  tbese  1 
ampiitat4>  a  part  of  one  or  both  bodies.  Indeed.  circamstADces  may 
arise  where  an  opening  into  the  larynx  or  trachea  may  afford  the 
only  chance  to  a  patient  for  his  life. 

Where,  in  defiance  of  all  treatment,  tonBillitis  determines  toward 
Buppuration,  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  haston  the  process  asi 
rapidly  ae^  possible,  providing,  always,  that  the  attendant  swelling 
is  not  formidably  extensive.  In  these  latter  eases  nothing  better 
can  be  done  than  to  make  premature  incisions.  Where  the  swelUog 
is  not  extensive  or  threateiiin^r,  gargles  of  flaxseed  tea  will  l)e  found 
both  southing  and  encouraging  to  the  formation  of  pas,  and  may  be 
ased  with  all  freedom. 


m 


Ilypertrophy,  or  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  is  a  condition 

most  common  to  scrofulous  children,  and  pertains,  consequently,  to 
early  life,  being,  indeed,  very  rare  after  puberty,  and  never  perhaps 
aeen  in  old  age ;  of  the  various  patients  upon  whom  I  have  operated 
for  the  relief  of  this  affection,  I  do  not  reosll  one  over  thirteen  years 
of  age.  An  enlarged  or  hypertrophied  tonsil  differs  very  much  in 
its  consistence  and  character,  being  in  one  patient  indurated  and 
smooth,  in  another  spongy  and  lobulated.  In  color  an  equal  variety 
is  pre6ent»nl,  varyiug  in  appearance  from  the  scarlet  of  an  arterial 
injection  to  the  dull  blue  of  a  passive  venous  stagnation.  One  of 
the  inconveniences  associated  with  enlarged  tonsils  is  the  effort  re- 
quired in  respiration,  particularly  during  sleep,  such  effort  in  many 
cases,  being  really  painful  to  witness.  Another,  is  the  interfercocv 
with  hearing,  pressure  upon  the  Eustachian  tube  frequently 
ing  this  passage,  particularly  when  the  patient  takes  cold. 


Flo.  69.— Htpkrtropuied  Tomsiu 


Tonsillar  hypertrophy  Ijeing  a  systemic  expression  rather  than  ft. 
strictly  local  disease,  very  little  true  benefit  has  been  derived  from 
the  employment  of  the  great  variety  of  direct  remedies  which  from; 
time  to  time  have  l^een  recommended.  A  patient  so  afflicted  ia  to^ 
be  treated  from  the  constitutional  staud-point,  and  to  this  end  no- 
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r  in  TUT  experienre  baa  hrcn  nmrc  conducive  to  clmnge  thou 
8alt-watcr  bathing;  indeed,  I  apprehend  that,  as  a  rule,  more 
itttation  will  be  found  required  to  the  direction  of  diet,  clothing. 
),  and  general  mode  of  life  than  to  the  adminir<tration  of  med- 
Wbere,  bowerer,  medication  seems  demanded,  it  is  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  correction  of  any  obaerrablo  constitutional  defect  or 
durity.  Iodine  and  its  pr€*parations  are  not  always,  by  any 
indicated;  and  not  nnfrequently,  in  their  exhibition,  by  a  fur- 
debascmcnt  of  the  vital  powers,  much  more  harm  than  good  has 
muitpd.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  lay  down  rules  that  shall  or 
ttn  apply  to  the  constitutional  treatment  of  Huch  eases,  except  so  far 
u  to  suggest  attention  to  all  the  functions  and  the  general  tonic 
dedication  always  demanded. 

Preasare  by  the  finger,  frequently  repeated,  punctures  with  the 
|K)ini  of  a  bistoury,  the  application  of  any  of  the  scorbifncients,  very 
*ti)ute  gargles  of  the  tincture  of  capsicum, — any  or  all  these  means 
Mr  hnve  local  trial;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  promise  is 
nty  Hiile. 

The  local  employment  of  the  iodide  of  zinc  has,  in  Flurope,  re- 
cwTcd  very  warm  commendations.  It  is  used  Grst  as  a  strong  solu- 
tion, from  ten  to  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce — afterward  pure,  or  as  it 
^Hiqufsces  when  exposed  to  the  aimusphere. 

An  enlarged  tonsil,  truly  hypertrophied,  is  beet  removed  by 
tttkiog  a  section  of  it^  To  this  end  the  instrument  known  as  the 
^otwillotome  is  always  to  bo  recommended ;  of  such  various  instru- 
*wits,  that  known  as  Fahnstock's  is  perhaps  the  best.  With  this, 
tW  acctioQ  can  be  made  in  a  single  moment,  and  in  hands  at  all 
lomed  to  operate,  without  the  sHghtL'st  rliak. 
la  operations  upon  young  children,  with  the  tonsillotome,  it  will 
be  foond  best  to  employ  ether,  as  otherwise  the  restlessness  may 
«it«riere  with  the  proper  introduction  of  the  instrument.  After  ex- 
one  tonsil  the  child  should  have  it5  head  immediately  thrown 
ferird,  that  the  blood  may  not  pass  into  the  throat.  As  soon  as 
kciw>rrlLag«  has  stopped,  the  ether  is  to  be  readmiuistered,  and  the 
s^tion  repeated  upon  the  opposite  side. 

To  accomplish  this  operation  with  delicacy,  it  is  only  necessary 
^ place  one's  self  before  the  patient,  whose  head  is  supported  against 
*W  breast  of  an  ossi-stant ;  the  tongue-holder  may  or  may  not  be  em- 
H'^T^  u  seems  most  convenient.  In  cases  where  tlie  gland  may 
I*  larger  than  jiermits  the  easy  application  of  the  instrument,  it 
*ill  be  found  very  useful  to  use  a  hook,  or  the  doable  hook  forceps, 
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pulling'  the  body  into  the  fcnestrura.  This  aoeompHshed,  it  is  nnlr 
necessary  to  slide  the  catch-pin.  When  the  gland  is  thus  fixed,  the 
blade  is  instantly  made  to  incise  it. 

Many  surgeons,  immediately  after  this  operation,  and  in  many 
stances  liefore  it,  administer,  in  anticipation  of  inflnnimatory  tixiul 
a  full  dose  uf  sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  is  also  thought  wel]  by  many 
to  protect  the  incised  parts  against  the  irritating  influence  of  atm(^ 
pberic  changes  by  a  confinement  of  several  days  in  an  even  tempera- 
ture. 1  think,  however,  that  if  the  weather  is  moderately  mild,  it 
may  be  found  sufBcient  to  keep  the  parts  lubricated  by  a  coating  of 
gum  acacia,  secured,  by  simply  holding  the  pearls  in  the  mouth 
until  they  dissolve;  at  least,  such  practice  has  proven  very  satisfac- 
tory in  my  hands. 

Ilemnrrliage,  of  any  marked  character,  after  the  op(*ration,  is  not 
comruon:  instances  occur,  however,  when  the  tonsillar  artery  must 
be  compressed,  twisted,  or  lied;  but,  as  a  rule,  there  i.s  no  trouhle 
from  this  source  that  a  simple  gargle  of  alum-water  will  not  he 
quite  suHicient  to  overcome. 

Ulceration. — Ulcers,  both  common  and  specific,  are  fh^quently 
met  with  upon  the  tonsils.  Nothing  peculiar  in  their  history  asso- 
ciates itself  with  the  situation;  they  are  to  be  treated  in  considera- 
tion of  their  varying  indications.  (See  Remarks  on  Ulcers.) 

Gangrene. — This  is  an  occasional,  though  very  rare  condition ; 
when  appearing  iudependeiit  of  exanthematous  relations,  it  is  to  be 
looked  on  as  indicative  of  great  prostration  in  the  life  forces,  and 
roust  be  expected  to  yield  alone  to  vigorous  constitutional  treatment 
As  local  applications,  Watson's  chlorinated  water,  solutions  of  car- 
bolic acid,  or  starch-water  and  creasote  may  be  used. 

Cystic  Growths.  —  In  Professor  Gross's  System  of  Surgery 
reference  is  made  to  eystiform  enlargements  which  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  tonsils;  with  such  conditions  I  have  never  happened 
to  meet.  The  treatment^  however,  would  necessarily  be  simple,  au<1 
would  be  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  ranula,  which  see. 

Acute  tonsillar  enlargement  sometimes  compels  the  performance 
of  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy.  A  passing  study  of  these  opera- 
tions would  thus  seem  made  a  jiart  of  our  subject. 

When  convinced  that  a  patient  may  not  otherwise  be  relieved,  and 
suffocation  is  eminent,  the  surgeon  may  thrust  a  bistoury  or  scalpel 
directly  through  the  crico-tLyroid  membrane.  This  operation,  if  no 
middle  thyroid  artery  run  over  the  membrane,  Is  one  of  most  simple 
character;  and  if  the  parts  l>e  then  separated,  and  kept  so,  either  by 
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le  fnfrofi action  of  a  tube,  or  bj  hooks  of  wire,  which  may  pass 
around  the  neck,  the  patient  will  experience  the  greatest  relief. 
When  the  artery  crosses  the  membrane,  and  has  thus  been  cut.  the 
blood  is  to  be  prevented  from  entering  the  lungs  by  leaning  the 
|>erson  forward,  the  face  downward;  the  vessel  i&  then  to  be  secured 
in  the  most  conveuieut  manner,  with  ligature,  if  possible. 


Fio.  60. — Ytxw  or  thk  Air-Xubxs. 


I 


A.  isrjva,  trnchtm,  and  bronchial  tubM,  rlrw^  in  front.  1.  byold  bene :  %  tbrro-ltyoid 
nMBbrme;  3,  thyroid  <«rUIniri>;  4,  crico-thyroid  mctDhnDo;  &,  crlcuM  carlUiifs;  S, 
trechon;  7,8,  two  cnrtfliigluoiiM  rlag*;  9,  metnbnuio  which  leparalaa  th«ni ;  10,  right 
hronchua  aad  its  dirUiuiu;  U,  left  brciDchoi. 

K,  htrynx,  trachea,  aod  comrnvncomeDt  of  bronchial  tuttw,  viewrtl  frniu  bvhind.  1, 
ftpprr  Dpentng  <tf  larynx  ;  'i,  3,  |ji(i>ni.]  Kn'(>voa  of  larj'iut ;  4,  flbn>iiB  mrTnl>mnr>  of  tmrb«>a, 
tiit«rtp«rv«d  with  fmall  gtnwls,  Itfovath  wbich  aru  seco  i,  miuculAr  Abera;  benaalh  thla 
last  ar«  0,  7,  nnall  Obroiu  baoda ;  8,  luucoua  tuotubnuie  saon  botwaan  tham. 


Tracheotomy  is  an  operation  which,  while  seemingly  complex,  is 
yet  most  easy  of  accomplishraent,  at  least  I  have  found  myself  able 
to  perform  it  upon  the  living  subject  without  asaistaacc.  Having 
the  patient  upon  his  back,  with  the  neck  extended,  an  incision  is 
to  be  made  directly  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck;  this  incision, 
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under  the  circumBtaDces  we  are  considering,  may  be  quite  short, 
and  is  to  be  commenced  immediately  below  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
Dividing  akin,  Buperficial  fascia,  and  the  delicate  layer  of  the  deep 
fascia,  we  come  upon  the  equilateral  muscles  running  from  the 
sternum  to  the  os  fayoides  and  thyroid  cartilage ;  seeking  the  inter- 
space separating  these  muscles,  they  are  thrust  to  either  side, — ^this 
is  easily  done  by  using  the  handle  of  the  knife, — the  thyroid  plexus 
of  veins  is  now  brought  into  view,  and  is  to  be  carried  aside  or 
ligated,  as  seems  most  convenient ;  these  manipulations  bring  into 
view  the  trachea  with  its  rings.  Take  now  the  tenaculum,  and, 
steadying  the  tube  by  pulling  it  upward,  incise  one,  two,  or  three 
rings. 

The  operation  thus  accomplished,  keep  the  incision  open  by  the 
use  of  the  wire,  or,  if  preferred,  introduce  the  canula  and  maintain 
it  in  place  by  the  strap,  as  seen  in  Subfig.  6,  Plate  YII. 

In  performing  the  operation,  it  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  occasionally  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  is  found  lying  upon  the 
trachea,  directly  in  its  middle  line.  When  this  vessel  is  seen  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  throw  a  ligature  around  it.  My  own  observa- 
tions in  the  dissecting-room  would  lead  me  to  infer  its  presence  in 
this  position  in  about  one  out  of  six  cases. 

GSdema  of  the  glottis,  a  condition  sometimes  associated  with 
acute  tonsillitis,  is  a  very  dangerous  complication,  being  found 
generally  in  the  weak  and  ansemic.  This  complication,  when  really 
threatening,  may  be  aborted  by  blistering  the  neck  with  cantharidal 
collodion,  and  afterward  keeping  up  the  watery  discharge  by  paint- 
ing the  parts  with  glycerin.  If,  however,  such  a  treatment  is  not 
quickly  responded  to,  the  surgeon  finds  himself  compelled  to  scarify 
the  parts.  Subfig.  8  represents  this  swollen  condition  of  the  glottis. 
To  scarify  these  parts,  seat  the  patient  upon  a  chair,  and,  throwing 
the  head  well  backward,  introduce  the  finger  until  it  shall  touch  the 
epiglottis ;  pressing  now  this  organ  toward  the  base  of  the  tongue 
so  that  the  finger  shall  be  back  of  it,  carry  a  curved  and  wrapped 
bistoury  along  the  finger  until  it  shall  reach  the  swelling;  cuts  are 
now  to  be  made  from  below  forward.  If  the  epiglottis  is  the  part 
affected,  and  this  is  most  commonly  the  case,  the  operation  is  ren- 
dered much  easier ;  steadying  the  organ  with  the  finger,  it  is  to  be 
incised  as  in  the  first  instance.  Subfig.  7  represents  oedema  of  the 
epiglottis. 


PLATE    VII. 

A  VIEW    «F   THE   OPERATIONS    PEUFORMED    ON   THE    TRACHEA. 

Fio.l.— A  front  view  of  the  Surgical  An»lomy  of  the  Trachea  1.  Oahyoidea. 
2,  Thyroid  cartilage.  3.  Thyro-hyoid  muack's.  4.  Crico-thyroid 
mascles.  5.  Thyroid  ginnd  and  veins  in  front  of  erico-thyroid 
ligament.  6.  Rings  of  tho  irachea.  7.  Common  carotid  artery, 
8.  Superior  thyroid  arteries,  tt.  Inferior  thyroid  artery.  10. 
Carotid  artery,  aa  divided.  11.  Outline  of  the  top  of  the  chest. 
12.  liuiomiuata  artery.  18.  Inferior  thyroid  vein.  14.  Trwus- 
verso  vein. — AjUr  Bentard  and  UuetU. 

Flo.  2.— Relative  position  of  the  Larynx,  Trachea,  and  Blood-vessels.  1- 
Of  hjoidei.  2.  Thyro-hyoid  ligament.  S.  Thyroid  cartilages. 
4.  Crico-thyroid  ligament.  5.  Cricoid  cartilage.  6.  Trachea.  7. 
Int<*rnul  jugular  vein.  8.  Transverse  vein.  0.  End  of  inferior 
thyroid  vein.     10.  Voina. — After  Bernard  and  Huetie, 

Fw.  S.— Relative  positions  of  the  great  vessels  concerned  in  operations  near 
the  top  of  the  iternura.  1,  1.  Internal  jugular  vein.  2,  2.  Sub- 
clavian veins.  3.  Subclavian  artery.  A.  Transverse  vein.  fi.  In- 
ferior tliyroid  vein.  6.  External  jugular  vein.  7.  Arch  of  the 
aorta.     8,  8.  Primitive  carotids. — AJUr  Bernard  and  Huette. 

4.— A  View  of  the  operation  of  Tracheotomy,  as  performed  by  Mr.  Lis- 
lon.  1.  The  tenaculum  inserted  into  tlie  trachea.  2.  Position  of 
the  bistoury  in  incising  the  rings.  3.  Lino  and  termination  of  the 
external  incision. — A/Ur  TMton. 

?I6. 5. — Extraction  of  a  foreign  body  by  Tracheotomy,  tho  head  being  thrown 
hack  and  lowerod,  so  aa  to  facilitatr  the  gruvilatiou  nf  the  object. 
1,  1.  Blunt  books  holding  op^m  the  woimd.  2.  Hand  of  the  iur- 
geon  in  the  act  of  extracting  the  foreign  body,  by  drawing  It  up- 
ward fVom  the  bronchia. — After  Bourgery  and  Jacob. 

10.  fi. — A  front  view  of  the  po«itioti  and  mode  of  retaining  a  canula  in  th« 
Trachea,  as  usually  practiced.  1.  The  incision.  2,  2.  A  tape  at- 
tjiched  to  the  wings  of  the  canula  and  passing  around  tho  neck. — 
After  Bernard  and  Huette. 

io^  7. — Tht'  *pf»ean*ncoof  thi>  parts  concerned  in  (Edema  of  thn  Glottis.  I. 
The  epiglottis  cartilage,  much  swollen  by  serous  infiltration  of  its 
#ubmucou»  cellular  tissue. — After  Ourdon  Buek,  Jr. 


8. — Tbu  operation  of  scarifying  the  Glottis  for  the  relief  of  CEdema.  1. 
The  fort'Ilnger  in  it-i  position  aa  a  director.  2.  The  knife  in  the 
act  of  scarifying  the  port. — After  Ottrdon  Buckt  Jr, 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE   OCMS  AND  THEIR  DISEASES. 

The  gums  are  simply  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  fibro-carti- 
laginous  tissue  (the  fibrous  far  predominating)  placed  as  protecting 
cushions  about  the  alveolar  processes.  The  neck  of  each  tooth  is 
closely  enveloped  by  the  dental  pits  of  this  cushion ;  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  covers  the  common  surface,  being  reflected  around 
the  pits,  and  rendered  continuous  with  the  periosteum  of  the  alveoli. 
The  gums,  in  a  healthy  f^tato,  are  rather  remarkable  for  their  in- 
sensibility, bearing,  with  very  little  or  no  response,  the  pressure  and 
irritation  to  which,  in  the  process  of  mastication,  they  are  so  con- 
tinuously subjected.  The  mucous  membrane,  of  which  this  tissue 
is  really  largely  made  up,  is  very  heavy  and  thick  compared  with 
its  continuity  in  other  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  under- 
laid by  a  network  of  vessels,  which  leads  it  to  be  esteemed  of  con- 
siderable vascularity  as  reference  is  had  to  operations  involving  it. 

Inflammation  is  the  disease  of  the  gums,  but  such  perverted  vas- 
cular action,  here,  as  everywhere  else,  has  quite  a  variety  of  signifi- 
cations.   These  significations  are — 
Lst.  Accumulations  of  tartar. 
2d.  Periodontitis. 
3d.  The  mercurial  impression. 
4th.  Scurvy. 
5th.  Syphilis. 
6th.  Dead  or  loose  teeth. 
Tth.  A  crowded  dental  arch. 
8th.  Use  of  improper  dentifrices  and  brushes. 
9th.  Improperly  inserted  artificial  teeth. 
10th.  Malignant  impressions. 
11th.  Anomalous  conditions. 

A  comprehension  of  the  diseases  of  the  g^ums  is  found  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  these  various  conditions  or  influences. 

1st.  Accumulations  of  Tartar. — Salivary  calculus,  a  deposit  from 
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liva,  (romluDed  with  iho  various  oral  di^hris,  when  attnehod  ahout 
uwks  of  the  teeth,  nece-sarily  Ixjcomes  a  souroe  of  offtiise,  pro- 
voking iDflammatory  octioD,  the  grade  of  which  is  marked  by  the 
(rencral  condition  of  the  individual.  Tho  most  common  type  of  in- 
Bftiniualioa  thus  induced  is  the  chronic  degenerative.  The  tartar, 
presaiDg  upon  the  gums  and  insinuating  itself  about  and  around  the 
necks  of  the  teeth,  Hoon  interferes  to  such  extent  with  the  proper  cir- 
culation in  the  part  as  to  yield  the  puBfy,  turgid  condition,  so  familiar 
in  roost  of  the  cases.  The  mucous  follicles  lining  the  muco-dcntal 
pits  have,  of  course,  their  secretive  ability  soon  destroyed,  and  thus 
nothing  prevents  the  insinuation  of  particles  into  these  pits,  and  the 
IDont  increase  in  the  power  of  the  offense.  This  irritation,  un- 
ibated.  gradually  progresses  until  the  teeth  hecotue  loosened  and 
oot,  when,  carrying  with  them  the  tartar,  the  parts  recover, 
lieposits,  however,  existing  under  tho  common  name  of  tartar 
livary  calculus,  do  not  have  such  a  destructive  history.  Thus, 
v«ry  common  to  observe  a  greenish  deposit,  particularly  upon 
teeth  of  the  robust  and  uncleanly,  which,  so  Far  as  I  have  oh- 
seldom  results  in  any  particular  harm.  Another  kind,  the 
^'•ckj  rarely  exists  but  in  very  limited  amount,  and  as  rarely  or  never 
•ioM  any  greater  ill  than  slightly  irritating  the  festoon  \  its  situation 
»lB08l  commouly  the  lingual  face  of  the  inferior  teeth.  It  docs  haj)- 
P?D,  however,  that  this  description  of  tartar,  or  something  very  anal- 
*'|?«us  to  it,  is  sometimes  provoked,  as  it  were,  in  deprave<i  constitu- 
^'06,  to  extensive  deposit;  it  is  a  kind  of  mixture  or  agglutination 
Etortar  and  sordes.  The  gums,  from  a  constitutional  inliuence,  very 
fib  depraved,  are  irritated  not  unfreqiiently  by  this  jagged  de- 
poait  into  a  stale  very  little  short  of  gangrene;  the  breath  is  made 
^•■(IfcBive,  and  tlie  oral  fluids,  by  the  admixture,  rendered  entirely 
to  be  received  by  the  stomach. 
Tellow  tartar,  the  deposit  of  the  bilious  and  allied  temperaments, 
"Ifae  kind  most  generally  met  with,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  most  destruc- 
^'fe  to  the  integrity  of  the  teeth  and  gums.  It  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon l*j  find  this  deposit  of  such  extent  as  to  inclose  in  a  common 
*>M  half  a  dozen  or  more  teeth,  while  its  power  of  insinuation  and 
Attraction  is  so  great  that,  before  attention  may  have  been  directed 
*o  the  process,  the  alveoli  will  be  found  destroyed  and  the  teeth 
'^y  to  drop  from  the  mouth.  T  hove,  in  my  own  practice,  fre- 
ily  been  consulted  iu  these  cases,  where  nothing  was  of  any 
but  the  removal  of  the  implicated  teeth.  This  description  of  cal- 
ls evidently  a  direct  deposit  from  the  saliva,  its  situation  cor- 
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responding  with  the  loration  of  the  salivary  orifices.  I  think  it 
bt;  found  always  associated  with  a  sluggish  condition  of  the  sccTclivo 
action  of  the  glands,  as  I  am  bure  its  most  reliable  prophylaxis  is 
found  in  their  stimulation.  This  tartar  has  a  rough,  dry  surface,  and 
is  gcncnitly  most  easy  of  removal,  flaking  away  in  masses  at  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  instrument.  The  effect  of  its  presence  upon 
the  gum  is  to  force  it  away  from  the  teeth,  or  rather,  it  might  be 
more  correct  to  say,  to  lift  the  teeth  from  the  gums  and  their  alveoli, 
destroying  entirely  any  relation  of  attachment  between  the  parts. 
The  gums  themselves,  under  its  irritating  influence,  become  pufly 
and  soft,  and  occasionally  so  tender  as  to  render,  in  many  cases,  un- 
bearable the  ordinary  pressure  exerted  in  mastication,  so  that  the 
patient  is  compelled  to  subsist  exclusively  on  soft  food,  or  employ 
other  than  the  natural  process  of  comminution.  (Se4j  Chapter  on 
Salivary  Calvulug.) 

2d.  PeritMiontUU. — UHtis  from  periodontitis  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  distinguish,  and  corresponds  in  character  with  the  primary  lesions 
in  being  acute  or  chronic.  If  a  tooth  is  acutely  inflamed  in  its  perio- 
donteum,  it  is  sore  to  the  touch,  and  elongated.  If  it  is  chronically 
inflamtid,  it  is  loose  or  discolored.  Inflammation  in  the  gum  is 
simply  an  inflamuiatluu  of  continuity.  If  the  patient  is  in  good 
health,  tbi^  action  will  l>e  circumscribed;  if  the  reverse,  it  may  of 
course  influence.  To  treat  such  au  inflammation,  the  health  of  the 
tooth  or  teeth  is  to  be  restored.  Au  inBaniud  periodonteum  is  com- 
monly associated  with  a  dead  pulp;  this  is  the  first  source  of  offense  for 
which  we  naturally  look.  If  such  a  condition  is  found,  and  no  cavity 
of  communication  exists  with  the  pulp  canal,  it  will,  in  nine  cases 
ont  of  ten,  only  be  necessary  to  make  such  communication,  and  the 
trouble  quickly  enough  disappears.  Tartar  is  the  frequent  sooroe 
of  chronic  periodontitis.  Fish  bones,  or  other  foreign  bodies,  forced 
into  the  membrane  in  mastication,  excite  inflammation. 

Acute  periodont(>ulitis  uncontrolled  ends  in  paruHs,  and  from  such 
acute  termination  is  vltv  apt  to  pass  to  chronicity.  Chronic  ulitis 
presents  the  condition  of  continued  turgescenco,  soreness,  loose  teeth, 
or  fangs ;  suppuration  frequently  occurs  at  the  seat  of  the  original 
abscess,  and  sometimes,  from  the  affected  alveolar  pits,  its  cure,  like 
that  of  the  acute  condition,  resides  in  a  treatment  directed  to  the 
teeth.  (See  Feriodoutiiis  and  Alveolar  Abncess.) 

8d  The  Mercurial  Impression. — Mercury  first  yields  decided  evi- 
dence of  its  action  by  producing  in  the  mouth  a  metallic  taste,  com- 
plained of  as  coppery.    A  little  time,  and  this  taste  is  accompanied 
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incroaee  in  tho  quantity  of  the  saliva;  still  lat^r  the 

he  gams  will  he  found  congesting,  commonring  generally 

ftboDt  the  neckfi  of  ihu  lower  central  teeth.     Succeeding  this  conges- 

on  we  have  the  dull  whiteness,  indicating  the  chanj^e  in  the  epi- 

lial  tissue  (a  form  of  aphthie).  There  now  follows  the  elongation 

ibo  teeth,  increased  balivary  How.  stiffness  of  the  gums,  ealarge- 

ttcnt  of  the  tongue,  foul  breath,  etc. 

The  tffectjs  which  mercury  shall  produce  on  the  mouth,  or  system 
tt  Urge,  depends  on  the  quantity  udmiuistered  and  the  susceptibility 
ttf  the  individual.  I  have  myself  exhibited  the  medirine  in  quantities 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  in  the  course  of  three  days  without 
Viog  able  lo  perceive  the  local  action  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
iiown  five  grains  to  so  swell  the  tongue  that  it  required  much  effort 
to  prevent  the  patient  being  smothered.  Children  from  five  to  ten 
ynti  of  age  have  seemed  to  me  markedly  suf*ceptible.  I  removed, 
» iihort  time  back,  the  whole  of  the  left  half  of  the  l>ody  of  the  lower 
j»w,  dead  from  but  some  three  grains  of  calomel,  as  averred  by  the 
tioner  who  administered  the  medicine  The  patient  was  seven 
of  age.  Mercurial  ulitia,  when  confined  alone  to  these  parts, 
liSnlfieB  but  slight  effect  on  the  part  of  the  action  of  the  agent ;  and 
Ibe  immediate  ct^ssation  in  its  employment  will  generally  result  in 
tiifr  disnppearance  of  these  effects.  If  this  should  not,  however,  prove 
^l»e  cise,  I  think  nothing  better  can  be  done  than  to  scarify,  and 
the  gums  with  tinct  of  iodine,  graduated  to  each  particular 
•ay,  as  a  rule,  half  and  half  of  the  officinal  tincture  and  water, 
rate  of  potash  as  a  wash,  and  used  inti?;rnally,  may  also  be  em- 
ployed. To  an  adult,  ten  grains  of  the  salt,  dissolved  in  a  table- 
*pooofuI  of  water,  may  be  given  four  or  five  times  in  a  day.  As  a 
applicjilion,  one  drachm  to  the  ounce  of  water  is  a  very  good 
L  The  bowels  are  to  be  kept  in  a  lax  condition  by  the  ad- 
t&miitration  of  Seidlitz  powders  or  other  saline  cathartics.  Where 
^curtul  ulitis  passes  to  that  stage  which  results  in  the  breaking 
down  *tf  the  tissue,  and  this  is  sometimes  the  case  where  even  ad- 
J*ftAt  parts  are  not  markedly  affected,  the  treatment  required  is 
B>Q>:h  more  imporntivo,  and  pertains,  as  a  rule,  quite  as  much  to  the 
Cwn»titution  at  large  as  to  the  mouth  itself.  Locally,  the  fetor  will 
ally  demand  attention,  and  one  of  the  best  means  to  correct 
ill  be  found  Id  the  use  of  a  solution  of  the  permanganate  of 
,  such  solution  varying  in  strength  from  two  to  ten  grains  to 
ounce  of  water.  Constitutionally,  vigorous  tonic  medicaments  are 
f — not  the  least  important  of  which  are  the  iron  and  bark 
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prpparations.  If  hemorrhage  intervenes,  it  m&j  be  neoessarj  to  em- 
ploy opium  and  lead  iuteruall}* ;  or,  as  suggested  in  another  part  uf 
this  work,  tinct  Eri^rou  Cauadeuse,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drope, 
rejMiatcd  occasionally  until  such  bleedin.t?  is  controlled.  Locally, 
cobweb  saturated  iu  alum*wator  may  be  used.  Laid  carefully  upon 
tbo  bleeding  part,  and  retained  in  position,  it  will  seldom  be  foaod 
to  fail  Monscl's  solutions  should  not  be  used.  The  teDdency  ia 
extreme  cages  toward  sloughing  is  a  matter  constantly  to  be  borne 
in  mind.  When  the  tumefaction  is  very  great  and  i^doIcn^looking, 
the  parts  are  still  to  be  incised  and  the  iodine  applied;  hut  both 
remedies  are  to  be  used  with  judgment  and  caution.  I  have  kuowa 
gums  in  the  condition  alluded  to,  and  which  might  perhaps  hnre 
been  recovered,  sloughed  in  mass  by  applications  of  strong  tincture  of 
iodine.  Always  hi  the  incisions  at  first  be  few,  and  the  tincture  at 
leaHt  two-thirds  diluted.  The  dilute  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  is  also 
a  happy  local  remedy  in  these  conditions.  It  may  be  mixed  with 
water  until  the  acid  taste  is  comfortably  bearable — about  3i  to  Jviij 
of  water.  A  combination  which  I  also  occasionally  use  with  much 
benefit  is  composed  as  follows : 

B. — Potassffi  chloras,  Jss; 
Sodse  boras, 
Alumen  pulv.  aa  5ij  ; 
Potass,  permang.  grs.  ixv; 
Aqua  cologn.  ^ss ; 
Tiuct.  cinchome,  3ij ; 
Tinct.  myrrhsB,  Ji; 
InfuH.  quercus  (fort.)  ^iv.    M. 
Sig.  Gargle  the  mouth  pro  re  nata. 

If,  in  defiance  of  all  that  is  done,  the  parts  should  slough,  <m«  of 
three  things  occur :  the  disease  will  seem  to  have  exhausted  itself, 
ond  the  parts,  after  a  little  rest,  give  evidence  of  recovery ;  or  the 
bone  fallows  the  ulcerative  action,  and  sloughs  likewise ;  or  the 
patient  dies  from  irritation  and  exhaustion.  (For  treatment  of  Caries 
and  Necrosis,  see  other  pages.) 

4th.  Scurvy Scurvy  proper,  such  as  decimated  the  legions  of 

LootB  the  Ninth,  and  in  even  later  days  was  so  frequently  the 
scourge  of  protracted  sea  voyages,  is  a  condition  which  modem 
science  and  judgment  have  so  combated  that  it  may  l)e  trusted  that 
few  of  us  will  ever  have  occasion  to  meet  with  or  treat  it.  Modified 
forms  of  the  disease  are  still,  however,  prevalent  enough,  and  exist, 
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jrreat  rarioty  of  features,  from  eimpte  indolent  ulitis  to  general 
^arpura. 

Pnffincss  of  the  gums,  seorbatio  in  nature,  is  fairlj  judged,  I 
think,  from  its  dull,  purple  asptfct,  independent  of  its  varying  consti- 
tuliona]  eonditiouH;  this  veuoutcongestion  compares  pathologJeaHy 
with  the  cfTusionB  of  purpura  proper.  It  would  not,  however,  be  at 
t\\  tmthful,  or  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  to  describe  any  particu- 
lar Irtin  of  constitutional  conditions  as  constantly  associated  with 
tbe  scorbutic  sore  mouth,  as  mot  with  in  ordinary  practice,  and  for  the 
reason  that  nothing  else  of  the  disease  may  appear  but  ttje  local 
Diinifcijtation.  That  it  is  a  constitutional  affection,  however,  and 
not  a  local  disease,  is  proven  from  the  fact  of  absence  of  any  source 
tif  local  irritation,  and  from  the  farther  fact  of  its  constant  presence 
in  the  mouth,  let  tbe  disease  possess  whatever  other  ninnifcstations 
it  may. 

*' Scurvy/' Bays  Dr.  Wood,  'Ms  generally  very  gi'adual  in  its  ap- 
proach, so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say,  in  any  particular  case, 
was  its  precise  time  of  attack.  Attention  is  commonly  first 
led  by  an  unhealthy  paleness  of  complexion,  a  feeling,  on  the 
put  of  the  patient,  of  languor  and  de.spondency,  with  an  indisposi- 
tion to  bodily  action, and  unusual  fatigue  after  exercise;  a  sensation 
of  Wt'ariness  and  aching  in  the  limbs  as  from  overexertion,  though 
^1* patient  may  have  been  at  rest;  and  some  swelling,  redness,  and 
tPOfiemesa  of  tht'  gums,  with  a  tendency  to  bleed  from  slight  causes. 
"  ith  the  advance  of  the  disease  the  face  becomes  paler,  and  assumes 
•  somewhat  sallow  or  dusky  hue,  and  often  a  degree  of  puffiness; 
""?Iips  and  tongue  become  palliii,  and  contrast  strikingly  with  the 
pinis,  which  ore  purple  or  livid,  especially  at  their  edges,  rise  up 
Wtveen  and  around  tbe  teeth,  are  soft  and  spougy,  and  bleed  from 
*i»e  slightest  touch ;  the  l>reatb  is  offensive ;  purplish  spots  or 
W«lcbo8  appear  ui>on  various  parts  of  the  surface,  beginning  usually 
ypf'D  the  lower  extremities  and  afterward  extending  to  the  trunk, 
[  vmjj^  ftDcl  tieck,  though  seldom  affecting  the  face ;  hemorrhage  fro- 
I  fkantly  occurs,  most  commonly  from  the  nose,  gums,  and  mouth,  but 
f  MiDetimes  also  from  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  urinary  passages;  the 
t  fc*tt)ecome  edematous,  and  the  legs  swollen  and  (minful;  the  gen- 
I^P  ertl  debility  increases;  and  muscular  exertion  is  apt  to  be  attended 
I  with  palpitation  of  the  heart,  panting,  vertigo,  dizziness,  and  a  feel- 
ifleof  fttintnesH.  The  petechial  spots  are  obviously  owing  to  the 
[travasation  of  blood  within  the  cutaneous  tissue.  Occasionally 
portions  of  the  surface  look  as  if  bruised  without  having  suffered 
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ony  violence;  and  IjIows,  which,  under  ordinary  circumgUncw 
would  produce  no  effect,  now  give  rise  to  cxU-usive  eccbymoBls. 
Should  the  disease  continue,  all  the  symptoms  become  ag-grftvat«d, 
the  complexion  assumes  often,  with  its  paleness,  a  livid  or  leaden 
hue;  the  gums  swell  greatly,  and  put  forth  a  blaekish  fungous 
growth,  so  as  sometimes  to  conceal  the  tcotb.  blood  eoDtinoally  ooae« 
from  them  ;  sloughing  orcapionnlly  takes  place,  laying  bare  the  necks 
of  the  teeth,  and  extending,  in  very  bad  eases,  even  to  the  cheek. 
The  teeth  become  loose,  and  sometimes  fall  out ;  the  patient  ia  un- 
able to  chew  solid  food  in  consetiuence  of  the  state  of  hif>  guius. 
The  breath  Iwoomes  intolerably  offensive  ;  hard  and  painful  tumefac- 
tions occur  In  the  calves  of  the  leg,  among  the  muscles  of  the  tfatgh, 
upon  the  tibiee  and  lower  jaw,  and  in  the  band,  with  stiB'ness  and 
contraction  of  the  joints,  especially  the  knee,  and  severe  pain  in  the 
extremities  upon  every  attempt  at  movement;  and  the  debility,  be- 
fore so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  case,  now  becomes  excessive,  eo 
that  the  least  exertion  is  dangerous,  and  the  patient  sometimes  dies 
suddenly  upon  rising  from  bed,  or  upon  being  conveyed,  without 
great  caution,  from  one  place  to  another.  Wounds,  even  slight 
scratches,  degenerate  into  unhealthy  ulcers;  old  cicatrices  break  out 
afresh,  and  existing  ulcers  assume  a  new  and  much  worse  aspect. 
The  bones  are  said  to  be  softened,  united  fractures  are  again  opened, 
and  in  the  young,  the  epiphyses  separate  sometimes  from  the  shafV, 

'*  Throughout  the  complaint  the  tongue  is  usually  clean  and  moist, 
and  the  appetite  and  digestion  remain  unimpaired  almost  to  the 
last,  unless  the  disease,  as  sometimes  happens,  should  be  coropHcatect 
with  fever.  Indeed,  there  is  often  a  craving  for  food,  especially  for 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits;  occosionally,  however,  there  is  vomiting, 
with  epigastric  distress  and  other  evidences  of  stomachic  disorder. 
The  bowels  are  mostly  costive,  and  in  some  cases  obstinalelv  so, 
but  diarrhcea  not  unfrequently  intervenes,  with  black  or  bloody  and 
offensive  evacuatiuus.  The  pulse  is  generally  small,  feeble,  and 
slow,  but  cases  occur  in  which  it  Iwcomes  ver^'  frequent,  and  llir 
surface  of  the  skin  febrile,  probably  from  the  sympathy  of  the  sys- 
tem with  various  local  irritative  congestions.  Great  emaciation  ussu- 
ally  attends  the  disease  when  severe  or  lasting,  but  not  invariably. 
Little  cerebral  disturbance  is  ordinarily  observable,  and  the  patient 
often  retains  full  possession  of  his  senses  and  intellect  to  the  last" 

This  description,  condensed  from  Dr.  Wood's  valuable  paper  oo 
the  subject,  describes  the  disease  in  perhaps  its  severest  forma; 
I  have  never  seen  such  cases  of  scurvy,  although  at  different  time* 
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ting  considprablc  of  it  as  manifestod  in  the  porHons  of  sailors 
tind  others  brought  to  hospitals  for  treatment.  Dr.  Foltz,  U.  S.  N., 
[in  a  report  made  by  him  on  the  ecurvy  which  appeared  in  the 
blocliading  fleet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  states  that  "Jassitudo  and 
indisposition  to  muscular  energy  were  not  among  the  symptoms 
vhkh  DFbcrcd  in  the  disease,  and  that  there  was  great  activity, 
«nd  not  unfrequently  cheerfulness,  good  appetite,  and  sound  sleep 
fli  m^bt,  after  the  teeth  were  loosened,  the  gums  ulcerated,  the 
limbs  odematoQS  and  discolored;  and  when  at  last  the  patient  gave 
way,  it  was  not  an  iDdisposition  to  corporal  ezertioa,  but  an  actual 


Aotbors,  however  much  they  may  disagree  in  their  descriptions 
^  flucb  various  cases  as  have  come  under  their  observation,  are 
*II  agreed  that  scurvy  results  from  the  absence  of  fresh  fruits  and 
wgetablc-8,  or  their  juices,  necessary  to  furnish  some  principle  re- 
(pitred  in  the  blood,  and  which  is  not,  in  such  absence,  otherwise 
obtained.  In  the  treatise  published  by  Dr.  Hamilton  on  Military 
Surgery,  the  author  says:  In  regard  to  the  pathology  of  scurvy, 
Ibe  belief  prevails  that  it  is  due  essentially  to  the  absence  of  certain 
luminal  principles  from  the  blood,  and  especially  potunh.  It  ap- 
pttre  to  be  tt  pretty  well  ascertained  fact  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
IboM  remedies  which  have  been  employed  successfully  in  the  pre- 
'*iitiou  or  cure  of  scurvy,  contain  potash.  Potatoes,  cabbage,  ccl- 
^^T*  lettuce,  Hme,  lemon,  and  orange  juice  contain  it  in  large  quan- 
'UtTf  imlesfi  their  8alti>  have  been  expressed  by  the  application  of  heat, 
^  in  boiling,  or  other  modes  of  cooking.  Lime,  lemon,  and  orange 
Jtu'oe  contains  nearly  one  grain  of  potash  to  e\ery  ounce  of  the  juice. 
0d6  ounce  of  potatoes  yields  one  grain  and  a  half,  while  oue  ounce 
rieo  yields  only  -006  of  a  grain.  The  substitution  of  rice  in  an 
igltsh  workhouse  for  an  equal  amount  by  weight  of  potatoes  was 
)ilowed  in  a  short  time  by  scurvy. 

in  the  ordinary  scurvy  of  the  gums,  which  every  practitioner  is 
rare  presents  itself  more  frequently  in  the  very  early  spring,  when 
old  vegetables  have  been  pretty  well  exhausted  aud  the  fresh 
have  not  Jwgun  to  grow,  it  is  the  common  oxjK^ienco  to  dis- 
that  the  patients  have  existed  almost  exclusively  on  salt  meats; 
JktOBDe  it  IB  much  the  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  poorer  class 
of  fann-]al>Mrf'rs.  The  gumB,  in  these  cases,  are  of  a  purple  color, 
id,  with  the  dental  pitj*  discharging  pus,  the  teeth  loosene<l,  the 
;h  offensive,  but  the  face  not  by  any  means  pale,  nor  the  habits 
;  indeed  there  is  Uttlo  or  nothing  to  signify  that  the  local 
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manifestation  is  a  systemic  offspring.  When  the  condition  is  ex- 
treme, it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  fungoid  growths  (epulo-fangoid 
tumors),  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Wood,  springing  from  the  edges  and 
depths  of  the  dental  pits. 

Treatment. — It  will  be  found  good  practice  to  treat  these  con- 
ditions locally,  as  directed  in  mercurial  ulitis.  Constitutionally, 
however,  different  indications  are  to  be  met;  a  something  pos- 
sessed by  a  vegetable  and  acid  diet  is  required  by  the  blood ;  with- 
out stopping  to  discuss  the  question  whether  this  may  or  may 
not  be  potash,  we  act  on  the  empirical  conviction,  and  at  once 
direct  such  diet  Then  the  depressed  or  perverted  life  force  is  to 
be  elevated  or  relieved,  and  to  this  end  nothing  can  equal  the  sheet- 
bath,  taken  with  water  moderately  warm  and  moderately  salt:  satu- 
rating the  sheet,  it  is  quickly  thrown  around  the  body,  and  the 
patient  or  an  assistant  rubs  the  sheet  over  the  flesh  until  the  whole 
person  is  in  a  ruddy  glow ;  this  is  repeated  each  morning  imme- 
diately on  rising. 

As  medicine,  the  vegetable  acids  may  be  freely  used.  Lemonade 
is  perhaps  quite  as  good  as  anything  that  can  be  given.  A  combi- 
nation which  has  some  celebrity,  is  known  as  Turner's  antidote ;  it 
consists  of  5iJ  of  potassee  nitratis,  mixed  in  ^viij  acid!  acetici,  ad- 
ministered in  tablespoonful  doses  ter  die. 

6th.  Syphilis. — Syphilitic  ulitis,  I  judge,  from  my  own  experi- 
ence and  observation,  not  to  be  an  inflammation  of  the  gum  tissue 
proper,  but  simply  of  its  mucous  envelope,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  an  inflammation  commencing  in  the  periosteum,  and  secondarily 
affecting  the  gum  tissue.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  a  case  of 
pure  uncomplicated  syphilitic  ulitis,  while  few  conditions  are  more 
common  than  mercurio-syphilitic  ulitis  and  osteo-ulitis  of  syphi- 
litic origin.  The  appreciations  of  such  conditions  are,  of  course, 
not  at  all  difficult ;  the  history  of  the  case  alone  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  diagnosis,  while  to  the  experienced  eye  a  moment's  glance  is 
enough  to  reveal  such  history.  If  the  inflammation  is  confined  to 
the  mucous  membrane,  the  full  extent  of  its  surface  will  be  more  or 
less  affected,  its  color  will  be  a  dull  red,  it  will  be  more  or  less 
tender  to  the  touch,  and  most  likely  ulcerated.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  bone  or  its  periosteum  is  the  primary  seat  of  trouble,  the  gum 
may  simply  be  thrown  up  by  the  effusion  beneath  it ;  or  if  it  happens 
that  the  gum  itself  has  become  inflamed,  the  action  seems  inclining 
to  localize  itself  as  much  as  possible  This,  however,  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  parts  beneath,  and  the  treatment  that  is  being  pursued. 
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If  til*-  condition  is  one  of  pure  uncomplicat^'d  venereal  ostitis,  the  ex- 
cittmont  iu  the  gum  will  be  found  localized  to  the  immediately  over- 
lyio^parta;  bat  if  a  mercurial  treatment  has  been  purauod,  wo  then 
may  have  any  extent  of  complication.  The  treatment  to  be  pursued 
in  these  caaes  is  to  be  founded  on  exiBting  conditions. 

6th.  Dead  or  Loose  Teeth. — Dead  teeth  affect,  secondarily,  the 
pita  structure  by  continuity  with  the  inflamed  pcriodonteum.  A 
dfad  tooth,  periosteally  inflamed,  is  always  sore  to  the  touch,  is  more 
or  k'sti  elongated,  and  is  discolored.  An  ulitis  connected  with  such 
dia*r«scd  tooth  or  teeth  \s  plainly  discoverable  by  the  absence  of 
otW  Bources  of  irritation  ;  relief  follows,  of  course,  the  cure  of  the 
primafv  legion. 

ilij.  Overcrowded  Condition  of  the  Dental  Arch, — (Soo  Chapter 
OH  Anomalies  of  Dentition.) 

^h.  Utfe  of  Imprvper  Dentifrices  and  Uritsheft. — Many  gums  are 
subjected  to  continuous  irritation  and  inflammation  from  the  use  of 
H^U  ill  the  way  of  dentifrices,  brushes,  or  other  dental  applica- 
t»OQB,  which,  either  chemically,  vitally,  or  mechanically,  predispose 
wil  excite  to  deterioration.  Perhaps  in  the  whole  range  of  practice 
^^  is,  in  no  single  instance,  less  attention  given  to  the  require- 
nwnlaof  the  various  cases  than  is  manifested  in  the  prescribing  of 
tooth-cleansing  powders  and  washes.  Charcoal,  a  favorite  agent  with 
■lan}'.  while  most  excellent  in  its  place,  is  one  of  the  most  abused  of 
thejse  remedies.  How  very  common  is  it  to  find,  after  a  few  weeks 
w  months  of  the  use  of  this  material,  the  guni.s  becoming  pitted 
wiih  black  spots  about  the  necks  of  the  teeth  and  loosening  from 
tliciii.    This  is  a  result  of  the  insolubility  of  the  agent  in  the  fluids 

the  mouth ;  gradually,  but  surely,  it  finds  its  way  within  the 

16  pits,  and  not  being  either  washed  out  or  dissolved  by  the 

stion,  it  quickly  enough  destroys  the  integrity  of  the  relation  ; 

follows  chronic  periodontitis  and  the  eventual   loss  of  the 

-the  mass  of  gum   tissue  sympathizing  during  the  whole 

1, — producing  chronic  ulitis. 

Pulverized  coral  and  pumice  are  other  agents  mechanically  de- 
structive, although  in  their  places  very  good,  and,  as  will  be  re* 
d,   recommended.      Castile  or  other  soaps,  too  freely  used, 
sr»te  by  the  action  of  their  alkalinity.     Thus  a  constant  use 

TOch  agcnta  is  quite  certain  to  be  attended  by  puffineaa  and 
fiu^nic  iurgidity  of  the  gums,  by  degenerated  mucous  discharges, 
wdliy  an  offensive  breath.  Acids,  on  the  other  hand,  employed  of 
^bll  a  strength,  inflame  and  irritate  the  gums,  put  the  teeth  on 
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edge,  by  diBSoWmg:  their  mucous  envelopes  and  more  or  less  of  their 
lime  salts.  An  ulitis  from  tbc  irritation  of  acid  a/rent-s  differs,  bow- 
erer,  from  that  produced  by  the  alkaline,  in  being  of  a  free,  geuer- 
ous,  acute,  or,  at  worst,  subacute  nature,  easy  of  control,  and  much 
more  injurious  to  the  teeth  than  to  the  gums  themselves.  Irritatioa 
of  the  gtiras  commonly  associates  with  injury  done  to  the  U-eth 
We  may  refer  to  the  following  most  interesting  cxperimeDts  per- 
formed several  years  bock  by  Dr.  A.  Westcott: 

'*  1st.  Both  vegetable  and  mineral  acids  act  readily  upon  the  bone 
and  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

"  2d.  Alkalies  do  not  act  npon  the  enamel  of  the  teeth;  the  caustic 
potash  will  readily  destroy  the  bone  by  uniting  with  its  antmal 
matter. 

"3d.  Salts  whose  acids  have  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  lime  of 
the  teeth  than  for  the  basis  with  which  they  are  combined  are  de- 
composed, the  acidg  acting  upon  the  teeth. 

"4lh.  Vegetable  substances  have  no  effort  on  the  teeth  till  after 
fermentation  takes  place ;  but  all  such  as  are  capable  of  acetic  fer- 
mentation act  readily  after  this  acid  is  formed. 

"  5th.  Animal  substances,  even  while  in  a  state  of  confined  putre- 
faction, act  very  tardily,  if  at  all,  upon  either  the  bone  or  eoamei- 
On  examining  the  teeth  subjected  to  such  inllueaccs,  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  experiment,  no  visible  phenomena  were  presented  eicepi 
a  slight  deposit  upon  the  surface  of  a  greenish,  slimy  matter,  some- 
what resembling  the  green  tartar  often  found  upon  teeth  in  the 
mouth." 

Dr.  Westcott  also  adds  the  following  experiments  with  agents  in 
very  common  use,  some  of  which  are  very  frequently  mo6t  loosely 
and  injudiciously  prescribed  in  tooth-washes  and  powders: 

"Acetic  and  citric  acids  so  corroded  the  enamel  in  forty-eight 
hours  that  much  of  it  was  easily  removed  with  the  finger-nail. 

**Acetic  acid,  or  common  vinegar,  is  not  only  in  common  uae 
condiment,  but  is  formed  in  the  mouth  whenever  substances  lial 
to  fermentation  are  suffered  to  remain  about  the  teeth  after  any  cod- 
aiderable  length  of  time. 

"  Citric  acid,  or  lemon  juice,  though  less  frequently  brought  in 
contact  with  the  teeth,  acts  upon  tbeni  still  more  readily. 

"  Malic  acid,  or  the  acid  of  apples,  in  its  concentrated  state,  acts 
fldso  promptly  upon  the  teeth. 

"Muriatic,  sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids,  though  largely  diluted, 
soon  decompose  the  teeth.     These  arc  in  common  use  as  tonics. 
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"Sulphuric  and  nitric  elhera  have  a  similar  deleterious  eflfect,  as 
Also  spiritt^  of  nitre.  These  are  common  diffusible  Btiniulants  in 
aickneKS. 

**Supertartrnle  of  potash  destroyed  the  enamel  very  readily.  This 
tide  IB  frequently  used  to  form  an  acidulated  beverage. 
**  Raisins  bo  corroded  the  enamel  in  twenty-four  hours  that  its 
presented  the  appearance,  and  was  of  the  consistencyi  of 
halk. 

"Sugar  had  no  effect  till  after  acetous  acid  was  formed,  but  then 
tbe  effect  was  the  same  as  from  this  acid  directly  applied." 

A  very  common  cause  of  ulitis  in  persons  with  carious  teeth  re- 
sults from  the  too  free  use  of  creasote.  This  agent,  used  pure,  is  a 
powerful  irritant,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  some  of  the  most  severe 
iu:ato  inflammations.  Seen  early,  the  eases  exhibit  the  direct  pffect 
uf  the  agent  in  the  escharotic  result  that  has  been  produced  on  the 
mucous  membrane, — this  being  white,  pasty,  and  sloughing.  Out- 
aide  of  the  immediate  local  use  of  oil  or  butter,  if  it  is  inferred  that 
fr<^  creasote  remains  about  the  mouth,  such  cases  are  to  bif  treated 
OD  common  principles.  A  case  occurred,  some  short  time  Vmck,  in 
my  own  practice,  where  a  girl,  with  an  intent  to  commit  suicide. 
'Wallowed  two  drachms  of  the  agent.  Called  immediately,  I  used 
u  ui  emetic  the  first  thing  at  band,  namely,  the  soap  on  her  waah- 
i^d.  and  followed  the  emetic  with  half  a  pound  of  common  table- 
liutter.  No  particular  bad  results  occurred  ;  the  patient  had  a  more 
«  If«8  sore  mouth,  cEsophagua,  and  stomach  for  three  days,  after 
wtiicb  $he  seemed  about  as  usual. 

Chloride  of  zinc,  used  in  the  mixing  of  the  so-called  bone  plugs 
now  80  freely  employed  in  dental  surgery,  is  another  of  the  causes 
''foUtis.  Its  action  may  be  of  a  twofold  character:  either  directly 
iiliou  the  gum  tissue,  as  by  its  cureleiiti  use  it  is  allowed  to  come  in 
fiOfttaci  with  it,  or  through  a  periodontitis  excited  by  the  action  of 
tbe  agent  on  the  dental  pulp.  From  this  cause,  cases  occur  in 
which  large  portions  of  the  gums  are  destroyed ;  and  not  unfre- 
qwntly  the  action  extends  to  the  alveolar  process,  necrosing  the 
dockets  of  the  teeth. 

A  cause  of  chronic  ulitis,  which  has  been  occasionally  met  with, 
OQfisists  in  a  wedge  of  gold  or  other  motaJ  forced  into  the  dental  pit 
tjtbe  dentist,  while  in  the  act  of  tilling  a  tooth  on  its  approximal 
beti  A  matter  of  this  kind  is  very  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
gaoeral  practitioner,  hence  an  unappreciated  stubbornness  in  his  case. 
Wbco  ulitis  i&  circumscribed,  and  the  center  of  the  trouble  seems  to 
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be  a  tooth  fillud  on  an  approximal  surface,  attoution  may  be  first 
dirt'Cted  to  such  eondilion.  Let  the  practitioner  take  a  strand  of 
common  ligature  silk,  and,  passing  it  between  the  teeth,  feel  if  ii 
runs  freely  about,  the  neeks ;  if  it  should  catch,  the  probability  is  he 
has  discovei'ed  the  trouble. 

The  too  free  use  of  arsenical  paste  in  the  destruction  of  tlie  dental 
pulp  is  a  fnrquent  source  of  ulilis.  I  have  seen  two  or  three  very 
severe  cases  from  such  a  cause.  In  ihc  use  of  this  remedy,  it 
is  in  every  instance  well  to  cover  it  iu  the  cavity  with  a  particle 
of  wax,  or  where  this  is  not  admissible  (uud  there  are  certainly  cases 
enoujrh  where  it  ia  quite  imposaible),  then  a  tuft  of  cotton,  satu- 
rated with  gum  sandarac,  is  pluced  over  the  application,  and  pro- 
ti'cted  for  a  few  muuieuls  until  it  hardens.  Ju  Lutlammation  from  tbi:J 
caoBe  the  immediate  local  use  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  has  been 
reconinn'iultd  ;  but,  personally.  I  have  seen  no  good  results  from 
it,  the  hariii  being  done  before  the  patient  applies.  Syringing  the 
j»art.s  thoroughly,  and  a  treatment  directed  on  general  principles,  is 
all  that  can  be  done. 

BruBhcB  UHcd  in  cleansing  the  teeth,  from  their  over-stiffness,  are 
frequently  a  source  of  offense,  really  tearing  the  epithelium  at  each 
cleansing,  from  (ho  mucous  membrane  ;  the  patient  complains  of  thi* 
soreness  an<l  V^lfi^iliiiguf  the  gums  every  time  the  teeth  are  brushed, 
yet  seems  to  fail  in  recognizing  that  he  lumselfproduwiS  the  trouble. 

Uth.  Improperly  inserted  Artificial  Teeth. — Ulitis,  resulting  ia 
fungoid  degeneration,  and  in  the  most  troublesome  of  chronic  con- 
ditions, is  frequently  witnessed  as  the  result  of  ill-adapl^i-d  den- 
tures and  of  unsuitable  material  employed  in  their  construction. 
Teeth  inserted  on  plates  held  in  position  by  clasps  or  bands  attached 
to  certain  teeth,  are  u  proliiic  souree  of  ofTunse.  Where  the  bearings 
of  a  plate  are  not  accurate,  the  bands  cut  into  the  gum,  fret  and 
irritate  them,  until,  in  the  end,  the  teeth  to  which  the  clasps  are  a^ 
tached  are  loosened,  the  gum  passes  to  a  chronic  degeneracy,  puffs  up, 
losing  mufh  of  its  vitality;  otherwise  a  hypertrophied  ring  of  the 
tissue,  hard  and  callosed,  surrounds  the  diseased  tooth,  and  serves 
as  a  sort  of  protection  to  the  adjoining  parts.  A  case  just  now 
comes  to  my  mind  in  which  a  lady,  wearing  an  upper  set  of  t«etb, 
supported  partially  by  atmospheric  pressure  and  partly  by  a  band 
past^ing  around  the  only  natural  tooth  in  her  mouth,  had  provoked, 
in  this  socket,  an  epulo-fungoid  growth  of  such  threatening  character 
thut,  failing  to  cure  it  by  ordinary  means,  I  felt  compelled  to  ad- 
vise an  operation  as  the  only  hope  of  saving  her  iifo.     Kpitbelionm 
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I  bavo  ftlso  se«n  locaU'd  by  a  similar  cause  ;  having,  in  my  own  prac- 
liw.  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  such  case.  In  Mr.  Ueath'i)  Jack- 
souiiin  priie  essay,  drawing  are  given  of  certain  papular  bypertro- 
pbies  (thoujj^hl  by  tho  author  to  be  quite  rare  BpecimenH)  on  the 
*>r«I  mucous  membrane.  These  hypertrophies  I  have  frequently 
Men  on  the  membrane  beneath  the  cavities  of  suction  plates;  they 
look  like  enlar^'d  and  indurated  fungiform  pupillie.  Another  form 
of  iioch  hypertrophy  is  induration  of  the  membrane  in  full,  lying  be- 
Qeftth  the  canity;  the  parts  are  raised  by  sabeffusions,  which  organ- 
iteaadbceoroc  as  hard  almost  as  cai'tilagc.  Still  another  form  is 
the  rugose — several  wheels  running  across  the  space  ;  these  indura- 
lioos  I  have  never  known  do  any  harm.  In  some  instances  they 
rrmain  permanent  aft^r  the  removal  of  the  offense;  but,  as  a  rule. 
Ihej  will  be  found  to  diBapi>ear  in  a  few  months  after  a  plate  is 
taken  away.  Indeed.  I  met  one  lady  having  these  hypertropbied 
papillis.  who  told  me  she  had  had  tbcm  for  over  a  year,  attd  had 
never  ce&«cd  to  wear  her  plate. 

Hrperlrophy  of  the  gum  in  mass  occasionally  results  from  the 
Ofchanical  irritation  of  dental  plates.  I  am,  at  the  time  of  writing 
Ibis,  treating  a  lady  suffering  under  such  an  enlargement ;  the  trou- 
W  in  the  upi>er  gums,  and  they  seem  like  thickened  masses  of 
lie,  and.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  prove  about  as  in.sensihie  to  mcdici- 
Qal  Impressions. 

Vulcanite,  a  material  much  employed  in  the  construction  of  dental 
plates,  is,  to  many  mouths,  a  source  of  unbearable  offt»n.'^e.  The 
CMes  that  have  como  under  my  own  observation  have  been  all  alike, 
— «>fl,  flabby,  relaxed,  congested,  aud  very  sluggish  in  recuperation, 
—the  gum  tissue  seeming  to  be  softened  from  surface  to  base.  Acid 
and  astringent  lotions  arc  best  adapted  to  the  cure. 

Silver  is  another  material  that  it  would,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  dis- 
pense with  in  the  construction  of  dental  appliances;  also  gold  too 
much  alloyed  with  copper,  running  down,  as  it  is  sometimes  found. 
to  fourteen  carats. 

10th,  11th.  In  other  parts  of  this  work  I  take  occasion  to  treat, 
wder  what  is  deemed  to  be  proper  heads,  various  conditions,  com- 
HMmly  associated  under  the  common  appellation  of  gum  diseases,  as, 
'for  ejcomple,  the  cpulic  growths  considered  in  succeeding  chapters. 


Obecrvation  of  Fig.  61  exhibits  a  congestion  which  has  swollen 
the  gams  and  tissues  of  the  hard  palat«  to  an  extent  which  conceals 
almost  completely  three  posterior  t«eth  which  remain  in  the  parts. 
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The  patient,  fipom  whose  mouth  the  drawing  was  made,  had  worn 
a  plale  of  vulcauite  nine  months ;  the  piu'ts  were  u  dusky  red, — flabby, 
relaxed,  and  oxceGdingly  indolent.  There  was  no  particular  coiuplaiut 
of  pain, — simply  a  soreness,  together  with  a  teudorneas  on  preflaore, 

Pia,  61. — View  of  Gums  IxrLAMKD  bt  VuLCAiriTK  Fl^ts. 


which  gradually  had  increased  until  the  removal  of  the  piece  became 
a  necessity.  The  cause  of  irritation  from  these  plates  is  varioaaly 
eonsidepcd:  the  most  likely,  however,  of  whifh  is  the  very  compldtfi 
exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  and  the  consequent  heating  which  fol- 
lows. To  cure  such  cases  it  will  be  found,  in  most  instances,  a  ne- 
cessity to  remove  the  denture,  after  which  stimulating  and  oetringvat 
gargles  may  be  prescribed.  A  wash,  used  in  the  particular  cafle 
above  described,  which  acted  to  entire  satisfaction,  was  compounded 

as  follows  ; 

B.— Aqua  Cologn.  Ji ; 

Tinct.  capsici  comp.  5i ; 
Sodm  boras,  3ij; 
Tinct.  cinchona;,  i'l}  ; 
Tinct.  pyrethri,  Ji ; 
Aqua,  Jiij.     M. 

Cases  of  hypertrophy  from  ill-fitting  clasps  or  ill-fitting  plates  are 
not  unfrequently  met  with  ;  sometimes  such  an  indiiratiou  will  bo 
found  circuniscribing  a  single  tooth  to  an  extent  which  half  conc«al8 
it,  the  band  being  accommodated  in  a  space  existing  between  the 
gum  and  tooth.  I  have  known  such  cases  to  give  much  con<?ern  by 
the  obstinacy  of  their  persistence  after  tho  removal  of  the  cause  of 
offense;  but  such  anxiety  is  seldom  well  founded,  for  even  shonld 
the  induration  remain  it  will  exhibit  no  tendency  to  degenenUfi.  In 
the  treatment  it  is  only  desirable  to  remove  the  offending  band,  and 
leave  the  case  to  nature. 
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A  hypertrophy  of  the  gums  is  concerned,  I  might  illus- 
IMmditioQ  by  referring  to  a  case  at  present  under  treatment 
The  patieat,  a  lady  in  fine  bealth,  middle  aged,  wears  a  plate  of  gold 
containing  seven  Bcattx^Tcd  teeth.  Wherever  this  plate  Iwars,  the 
pirts  are  enlarged,  indurated,  and  scirrhus-Iike.  If  it  were  not  for 
tbeafaaonce  of  the  peculiar  pain  of  carcinoma  ono  might  very  readily 
infer  the  presence  of  such  disease.  The  only  explanation  of  such 
ifidnration  ia  to  be  found  in  the  imperfect  adaptation  of  the  denlnre, 
coojoined,  perhaps,  with  a  cachexia.  The  treatment  has  been  the 
TtTT  simple  one  of  advising  the  patient  not  to  wear  the  plate,  nor 
lav  oiht-r,  until  a  cure  is  obtained.  No  medication  has  been  deemed 
iKrceasary. 

Still  another  class  of  caws  exists  in  the  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous 
tMmbrane  lying  beneath  the  surface  of  suction  cavities.  Sometimes 
Uii*  surface  will  be  found  simply  thickened  and  hardened  ;  at  other 
tinwfi  it  will  be  seen  broken  into  deep  fissures;  still  again  it  is 
obatrred  studded  with  papillie,  fungiform  in  character,  and  not  un- 
fr^ucntly  possessed  of  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage.  1  have  met  wnth 
'fcwr  rarioaa  cases  where  quite  serious  renults  seemed  threatened, 
[ihboagk  but  in  a  single  one  did  ever  any  ill  consequences  ensae.  In 
thii  one  case  necrosis  of  the  underlying  bone  exposed  the  uares. 

Tbiatubnt. — This  is  generally  to  be  tentative;  the  plate  must 
Wnmoved,  or  at  least  the  suction  cavity  must.  If  the  parts  do  not 
Wftjver  after  such  removal  of  the  offense,  it  may  be  found  desirable 

louch  with  zinc,  iodine,  or  capsicum.  If  caries  or  necrosis  shonld 
^  Buch  conditions  are  to  be  treated  as  referred  to  in  the  chapter 
'ti  these  diaeasefii. 

Fiu.  62.— Viiw  OF  CUfls  or  Co^vacvrrAt  HTFERTaorBT. 


Xxk  interesting  ease  exhibited  in  the  cut,  markedly  illustrative  of 
c  condition,  ia   described  in   Professor  Gross's  System  of  Sur- 
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^ry:  "The  f»ijm  of  tlio  uppor  jaw  formed  a  tumor  of  a 
color,  inclatitic,  perfectly  insensible,  and  of  firm  consistence,  pre- 
Henting  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  snout  of  a  hog.  It  w&s 
rough  on  the  surface,  and  was  about  an  inch  and  a  quart^^r  iti  ita 
unt4^ro-posterior  diameter,  its  width  having  been  about  one  inch  and 
a  half.  At  its  free  margin,  which  was  quite  irregular,  was  i^pen  the 
tip  of  the  left  central  incisor.  Extending  back  from  this  tumor,  on 
each  side  of  the  whole  length  of  the  jaw,  was  the  enlarged  gura, 
forming  a  thick,  broad  ridge,  completely  imbedding  the  t^^'th.  At 
several  points,  particularly  l>ehind,  the  morbid  growth  was  more 
than  nine  Hues  in  width ;  in  front,  and  at  the  middle,  it  was  le«». 
It  wa£  of  a  more  florid  color  than  the  main  tumor,  but  of  about  the 
same  degree  of  consistence.  Opposite  the  bicuspid  teeth  on  each 
side,  it  exhibited  a  remarkably  granulated  appearance,  the  excres- 
cences having  a  pedicnlated  form,  and  being  folded  upon  each  other. 
Projecting  toward  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  it  greatly  encroached  upon 
this  cavity,  lessening  its  capacity,  and  thus  interfering  with  its  func- 
tion, as  well  with  speech  and  respiration. 

"The  lower  gum  waH  in  the  same  condition  as  the  upper,  being 
equally  hard  and  inscDBible,  but  leas  developed.  It  was  of  a  bluish, 
Borid  complexion,  and  larger  in  front  and  behind  than  at  the  iuter- 
mcdiatc  points  ;  its  free  surface  was  uneven,  and  so  prominent  as  to 
hide  all  the  teetb,  except  the  central  incisors,  the  point  of  the  right 
cuspid,  and  the  cusps  of  each  deciduous  and  first  pormanent 
molars.'' 

The  treatment  in  this  case  consisted  of  thorough  removal  by  mcaiis 
of  scalpels  and  scaling  instruments.  A  good  deal  of  blood  was  lost, 
and  the  operation,  which  had  to  be  several  times  repeated,  was 
necessarily  tt'dious.  Professor  Gross  remarks  that  Dr.  J.  N.  M 
Lyueb,  whose  patient  the  boy  was,  informed  him  four  years  after 
the  operation,  that  thu  condition  waa  returning,  and  that  it  was  ac- 
companied with  marked  disease  of  the  heart,  with  cousiderable 
enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  arches  of  the  palate,  and  the  papilleof 
the  tongue. 


Fig.  63,  a  case  of  chronic  ulitie,  with  recession,  is  a  type  of  a  most 
common  condition,  and  has  a  great  variety  of  meanings.  The  prin- 
cipal cause  of  such  recession  is  found,  however,  according  to  my 
own  experience,  iu  the  accumulation  of  small  quautities  of  tartar 
just  below  the  free  edge  of  the  guma.  A  second  cause,  and  a  very 
prominent  one,  lies  in  a  solidification  of  the  tooth  structure, — the 
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rcqaHibrium  of  circulation  exisliug  ljetwo«n  the  tooth  pulp,  periog- 
tftiiu,  antl  gum  being  thus  dihturbed.     CauBos  Btrictiy  local,  how- 

lerer,  need  oaJy  concern,  M  the  appearance  of  the  parts  and  the 
LmKh  of  the  t-eeth  are  coucerued ;  they  are  susceptible  of  remedy, 
nirding  only  attention  and  the  proper  skill.  It  will  be  readily 
inferred,  from  what  has  been  said  on  previous  pages,  that  local 
l«BioDS  are  not  alone  to  blame  for  nuch  conditions.  "In  forming 
a  judgment,"  says  Mr.  Bell,  "upon  cases  of  this  description,  and 
even  apon  those  in  which  the  loss  of  substance  is  associated  ^nth 
moreur  less  of  diseased  action,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  the 

Fia.  68. — Vixw  or  Chbohic  Ulitis,  witb  Recxssiov. 


iteBib  in  old  age  are  removed  by  this  identical  process,  namely,  the 
iction  of  their  support  by  the  absorption  of  the  gums  and 
>^wUr  processes;  and  as  this  step  toward  general  decay  com- 
ttiencea  at  very  different  periods  in  different  constitutions,  it  may, 
doabtless,  In  many  cases,  even  in  persons  not  beyond  the  middle 
p*fiod  of  life,  be  ecmsidered  as  iin  indication  of  a  sort  of  premature 
old  ape,  or  an  anticipation  et  least,  of  senile  decay,  as  far  as  regards 
|H)ese  parts  of  the  body." 

In  depressed    conditions  of  the  life   force,  as  witnessed  in  the 

tbituftl  drinker  and  dehauchee,  such  recession  is  generally  found 

mjoined  with  suppuration. and  afTects  all  the  parts  alike;  the  gums 

ire  turgid,  sluggish-looking,  and  more  or  less  purple;  the  mucous 
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rnomhrano  lininp;  the  mouth  and  throat  la  &  dirty  red  ;  the  tremor 
and  prostration  of  the  system  at  large  show  the  consiitutioun] 
nature  of  the  offense. 

Another  form  of  this  rocesHion  is  associated  with  the  sickly  onii 
weak;  heri%  however,  the  jiorl  is  even  lighttT  than  in  ht-alth,  ia 
shriveled  and  shrunken,  clasping  the  neck  of  the  tooth  tightly  and 
closely, — seeniing,  indeed,  shrinking"  within  itself.  These  cases  are 
always  ancBraic,  Vjeing  found  usually  in  the  female  sex,  or  in  males  In- 
clining to  phthisis.  In  short,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Harris,  "  every  dis- 
ease of  the  general  system  tending  to  increase  the  susceptibility  of 
the  gums  to  the  action  of  local  irritants  favor  the  production  of  the 
condition."  Everything  that  tends  to  induce  such  conditions  maybe 
regarded  as  predisposing  causes:  such  are  bilious  and  inflammatory 
fevers,  the  excessive  use  of  mercurial  medicines,  the  venereal  virus, 
any  and  everything  tending  to  the  deterioration  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body.  Persons  of  cachectic  habit  are  far  more  subject  to  it,  and 
generally  in  its  worse  forms,  than  those  individuals  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  health.  Because  of  the  truthfulness  of  such  assumptions  it 
is  seen  that  the  condition  is  an  occasion  of  warning.  In  my  own 
experience  I  hove  not  unfrequently  recognized  that  such  a  recession 
of  the  gums  was  a  first  indication  of  a  finally  destructive  disease. 

Tbkatment. — Thin  is  of  course  to  Ihi  directed  to  the  cause.  Where 
this  shall  be  found  to  be  of  a  strictly  local  nature,  most  excellent 
effects  are  occasionally  secured  by  scarifying  the  affected  gums  three 
or  four  limes  a  week,  and  touching  them  lightly  witii  chloride  of  zinc, 
a  solution  in  strength  of  about  grs.  xx  to  water  3^*  Sometimes,  and 
I  have  occasionally  succeeded  much  to  my  satisfaction,  the  edges  may 
be  par<.'d  and  brought  together  with  a  single  stitch;  this  UlUe  opera- 
tion, however,  only  applies  where  the  tis.sues  are  reasonahly  loose 
and  fairly  healthy,  and  the  recession  is  V-shaped.  Compound 
tincture  of  eapHicum  is  an  excellent  provocative  of  granulations, 
lodinn  also  acts  hapj»ily,  hut  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the 
teeth, — the  parts  arc  always  to  be  scarified  to  allow  such  applications 
to  be  of  any  service.  The  various  washes  recommended  arc,  of 
course,  useful  or  not  so,  according  as  they  may  be  adapted  to  tho 
peculiar  indications;  of  these,  the  stimulating  and  astringent  will  be 
found  most  frequently  demanded.  Where  the  teeth  are  thus  exposed 
without  apparent  lesion,  either  of  a  local  or  general  nature,  the 
trouble  is  to  be  esteemed  as  incurable. 

Congenital  Union  of  Ginns. — Dr.  W.  S  Carter  reports  tho  follow- 
ing anomalous  case,  which,  with  a  few  others,  we  present  as  in- 
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(«'risiinf  BtaUies  in  this  direction  of  oral  troubles:  "Mrs.  W.  was 
(itliipred,  aftor  au  easy  labor  at  full  term,  of  a  liviug  male  child. 
Tbp  iofaut  was  perfectly  quiet  for  a  few  raomcnts  after  its  birth,  and 
tboo  Bpaemodic  respiratory  efforts  were  made.  Thinking  the  throtit 
mighl  be  obstructed  by  mucus,  I  endeavored  to  introduce  my  finger 
tortmove  it.  The  fin^r  passed  readily  between  the  lips,  but  to  my 
aatoiushment  I  could  jcret  it  no  further  than  the  giuus,  which  both  by 
sight  and  touch  I  found  firmly  united. 

"Ae  it  wafi  necessary  to  act  promptly,  1  immediately,  with  the 
Mttstance  of  my  partner,  Dr.  Tiiford,  divided  the  tissue  uniting  the 
goaa.  This  appeared  to  be  about  as  thick  as  the  gums,  aud  was 
cirtiiagiuous,  extending  as  far  back  on  either  side  as  the  angle  of  the 
jiv.  Notwithstanding  this  free  division,  which  euablod  the  child  to 
breathe  with  more  facility,  the  jaws  were  immovable. 

"After  letting  the  patient  rest  a  few  hours,  Dr.  Sellers,  of  Browns- 
ban^,  visited  the  patient  with  me;  aud  it  was  decided  to  use  some 
to  8rparat4i  the  jaws,  and  make  a  further  careful  exploration. 
Thih  exploration  showed  ua  a  tough  membrane,  one-eighth  of  an 
Mi,  in  thicknes«,  passing  from  the  palate  l>one  above,  and  inserted 
ioU)  the  lower  gum.    Upon  the  division  of  this  aud  the  U£e  of  some 

1p  force,  the  jaws  wore  separated. 

In  two  weeks  the  gums  had  healed,  the  child  took  nourishment 
ly,  aud  was  doing  well. 

"Other  malformations  also  existed  in  this  case,  viz.:  the  fingers 
toes  were  webbed,  and  the  ears  were  in  rather  a  rudimentary 
D — the  integument  passing  from  the  head  over  the  anterior 
of  the  upper  third  of  each  of  these. 

"When  the  mother  was  about  three  months  pregnant,  her  son, 
»i>oui  wx  years  of  age,  had  a  severe  convulsion,  the  jaws  being  spas- 
modically closed.  She  was  alone  at  the  time,  and  her  terror  was 
OoemiTe;  and,  indeed,  since  then,  during  all  the  remaining  months 
itf  \m  pregnaocy,  she  states  the  frightful  scene  has  scarcely  ever 

t^Mi  ftbeeot  from  her  mind." 
I  "We  have  delayed,"  remarks  the  editor  in  whose  journal  this  in- 
«:     "  'uiication  appears,  "for  some  weeks  the  publication  of 

1'  iiaordimiry  casCj  in  order  that  we  might,  if  possible, 

find  rrrorded  some  similar  cases  or  case;  but  after  a  diligent  search 
ve  bare  been  utterly  disappointed.     Even  Saint-IIilaire,  to  whose 
Mttdy  of  the  various  anomalies  of  organisation  science  is  so  greatly 
tadcbced.  fails  mb  in  presenting  any  analogous  instance. 
"While  almost  any  one  of  the  external  oi>eniug8  of  the  body  may 
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b«  imperforate,  yet  this  condition  much  oftener  affects  tho  infcriof 
than  the  Buporior  orificoB  of  the  trnnk — e.rj.  closure  of  the  auus  m 
ft  congenital  condition  is  more  frequently  met  with  than  clrwnrr 
of  the  eyolidB,  closure  of  the  vagina  than  of  the  external  anditorr 
mcatUH. 

"In  regard  to  congenital  adhesions  of  the  mouth  hitherto  de- 
scribed, they  have  been  from  odherence,  sometimes  complete,  io 
other  instances  partial,  of  the  lips.  Even  this  malformation  tlw 
illustrious  Boyer  spoke  of  as  a  possibility,  never  having  sp**n  it ;  bo! 
Velpeau  discovered  that  Haller  had  pointed  out  it«  occurrenre  in  the 
human  i^pecicH  and  also  in  the  inferior  animals,  that  Schenkius  bad 
mot  with  cases  upon  which  he  had  to  operate,  and  that  D^sgeneties 
had  seen  a  seven  months'  foetus  with  imperforate  mouth. 

"In  Saint-Hilaire's  work,  chapter  iii.,  Des  Anomaiies  par  eon- 
tinuiU  des  parties  ordinairement  digjoinies,  section  i.,  Den  AnnmO' 
lies  par  Imperf oration,  will  bo  found  the  following,  whirh  mar  be 
of  some  interest  in  connection  with  Dr.  Carter's  report :  The  imper- 
foration  of  the  nares  is  much  less  frequent  than  that  of  the  eyelids; 
ueverthelcBs,  Litlrt^  and  Jean  Bianchi  have  seen  it  in  subjecw  in 
whom  other  irregularities  also  were  found,  and  Obcrteuffer  has  also 
several  times  observed  tbe  same  condition. 

"  In  the  case  mt;ntioned  by  Littrd,  the  closure  of  the  uares  was 
complicated  with  closure  of  the  mouth,  the  skin  passing  over  both 
apertures,  an  anomaly  of  still  less  frequent  occurrence.  The  closure 
of  the  mouth  has  also  been  seen  where  the  nares  were  unobstructed, 
but  these  cases  presented  various  other  deviations  also. 

"As  to  the  possible  influence  of  the  sudden  and  severe  terror  to 
which  the  mother  was  subjected,  which  Dr.  Carter  mentions,  in  call- 
ing the  mairi>rmation,  it  probably  is  !)etter  neither  to  affirm  nor,  still 
less,  to  deny.  Certain  it  is  that  the  tendency  of  tbe  observant  and 
thoughtful  in  our  profession  is.  not  to  reject  as  *old  wives' fables' 
all  that  is  tnld  lis  of  the  very  strong  influence  of  maternal  impres- 
sions upon  the  foetus,  fables  which  have  so  long  found  such  general 
credence  with  mothers  and  with  the  public.  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  this  qui^stion  will  find  an  admirable  and  philo- 
sophic discussion  of  it,  by  Dr.  Alfred  Meadows,  in  the  seventh  voloine 
of  the  London  Obstetrical  Socieh/s  Transactions.  It  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  the  report  of  a  case  of  Monstrosity,  given  by  Dr.  M., 
the  mother  attributing  the  deformities  of  her  offspring  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  earlier  weeks  of  her  pregnancy  she  was  greatly  hor- 
rified by  being  shown  some  of  Aristotle's  plates,  in  which  were  ex- 
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hibtted  Home  deformities  rosembliufr  this,  and  specimens  of  other 
njODstroE%ilie8.'* — (Weatern  Jourt).  of  Medicine.) 

**  Stomalilitt  and  Fharynffitts  Leucseviica, — In  Virckow^s  Ar- 
chives, Dr.  F.  Hosier  relates  the  eaae  of  a  male  40  years  old,  and 
previunsly  of  Bound  health,  in  whom,  in  the  course  of  some  fifteen 
months,  thero  took  place  gradually  a  swelling  of  the  g-lands  on  both 
sides  of  Ihe  throat,  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  mnrous  raem- 
brnue  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  with  flaccidity  of  and  heniorrbag-e 
from  the  gums,  followed  by  swelling  of  the  axillary  and  inguinal 
glands,  and  finally  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  There  was  now  an  evi- 
dent increase  in  the  white  particles  of  the  blood.  In  the  case  de- 
6<.'ribcd,  the  only  etiological  agent  to  which  the  morbid  phenomena 
it  presented  could  be  referred  was  inordinate  exertion  of  mind  and 
body.  The  condition  of  the  throat  was  of  especial  interest.  It« 
mucous  membrane  was  red  and  Bwollen,  and  over  its  surface  there 
wer©  spread  numerous  medullary  elevations  having  a  smooth  shining 
ftppearance.  Both  tonsils  wore  enlarged,  and  their  surfaces  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  congeries  of  large,  dense,  medullary 
knots.  The  secretions  of  the  surface  of  the  mouth  and  larynx  and 
of  the  salirary  glands  were  greatly  increased  by  talking.  After  a 
thorough  rinsing  of  the  numth,  its  secretions  gave  an  at^td  reaction. 
The  patient  had  not  suffered  previously  from  any  diBCttso  of  the 
tnouth  or  thn>at.  The  patient  was  attacked  with  this  only  after  the 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  had  heeume  enlarged,  and  at  first,  with 
their  increase  or  diminution  the  throat  affictionhecame  worse  or  bet- 
ter. Finally,  under  the  use  of  quinia  and  iron,  remedies  which  exerted 
a  beneficial  influence  on  the  entire  morbid  phenomena,  the  patient  got 
well.  Dr.  M.  believes  that  the  form  of  stomatitis  and  pharyngitis 
here  described  is  a  specific  disease  resulting  from  a  lein'temic  dys- 
crasy.  The  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  which  in  its  symptoms  had 
a  close  resemblance  to  scorbutic  stomatitis,  was  probably  caused  by 
an  irritation  due  to  some  morbid  cLemicnl  product  in  tlio  blood  and 
the  secretions  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  by  which,  also,  according  to 
r.  M.,  is  to  be  explained  the  affection  of  the  mouth  met  with  in 
castas  of  dialictes,  the  nature  of  which  is  still,  however,  unknowTi." 
iJiiie  Line  in  Saturnine  AffevUons,  and  iis  Pathognomonic 
Value.  (Archives  de  Medecine  Navale,  and  Gazette  Hebdoma- 
daire.) — Dr.  Falot  refutes  the  authors  who  believe  that  the  blue  line 
P»Iong  the  gums  is  formed  by  an  accidental  deposit  on  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane  of  lead  furnished  by  dust  contained  in  the  air  or 
food,  or  still  more  in  fluids  that  have  been  adulterated  or  accident- 
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ally  charged.  According  to  M.  Grisolle,  among  others,  the  blaeline 
is  the  liverj  of  the  lead-worker,  not  a  Bymptom  of  poisoning,  bat  i 
simple  deposit,  and  a  sign  of  the  worker's  occupation.  X.  Falot 
quotes  the  observations  of  Beau,  Bu'low,  Oregorj  Smith,  a&d  Iifi> 
coq,  all  of  whom  observed  the  blue  line  in  patients  undergoing  «b 
internal  treatment  with  pills  of  subcarbonate  or  acetate  of  lead;  i&d 
he  gives,  in  addition,  the  reports  of  some  cases  of  bis  own,  vbich 
were  gathered  in  an  epidemic  of  colic  in  a  ship's  crew  at  the  6ft> 
boon,  the  cause  of  which  was  lead-poisoning.  Finally,  after  bariBg 
established  by  experiment  the  impossibility  of  reproducing  tbefalv 
line  artificially  by  touching  the  gums  corresponding  to  the  ineiflor 
and  canine  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  with  a  brush  dipped  in  acetate  of 
lead,  and  after  having  proved  that  oxygenated  water,  and  witer 
sharpened  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  ordinary  reagents  of  lead,  had  no 
influence  upon  the  blue  line  when  it  is  plainly  established.  Dr. 
Falot  proves  that  the  line  is  the  result  of  an  elimination  of  the  lead, 
and  indicates  by  its  manifestation  that  the  lead,  carried  along  by  the 
circulation,  comes  to  be  deposited  in  the  tissue  of  the  gums,  wb« 
it  forms  a  combination  which  reveals  its  presence  by  a  moreorktf 
intense  blue  coloration.  M.  Falot  finishes  his  contribation  by  R^ 
resenting  the  blue  line  as  a  sign  of  the  penetration  of  lead  ioto  (be 
economy,  and  he  derives  the  important  conclusion  for  forensic  medi- 
cine, that  its  presence  may  denote  lead-poisoning,  although  an  aoalj- 
sis  of  the  viscera  may  not  have  revealed  the  smallest  trace  of  the 
metal." 
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Cabus  of  bone  is  a  disease  most  analogous  to  ulceration  in  the 
soft  parts.  Ab  the  jaws  are  concerned,  it  is  confined  almost  ex* 
clusireljr  to  the  superior  boneB.  The  causes  inducing  this  condition 
of  coarse  various ;  yet  dead  teeth  and  roots  of  teeth  will  be 
found  far  to  preponderate. 

CarifS  of  the  jaw  present  all  the  external  features  which  char- 
acterize the  ordinary  alveolar  abscess,  whether  in  its  acute  or  chronic 
forms.  This,  however,  would  be  iufcrred,  such  lesion  beiog  so 
eommouly  its  origin.  When  the  attack  is  acute  in  its  nature,  ulitis 
or  p4?rio8titis  will  always  be  found  asBociated  with  it.  If  the  disease 
orif^nates  as  a  pure  ostitis,  then  the  gum  in  turn  quickly  sympOr 
thizea;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  arises  from  a  tooth, 
periodontitis  will  diBlinguish  the  ofleuding  agent.  In  all  inflamma- 
tions about  these  parts,  whatever  their  character  and  cause,  the 
abortive  treatment  cannot  too  quickly  be  attempted.     Prom  failure 

attack  with  sufficient  vigor  such  innammations,  I  have  not  un- 
frequently  known  the  whole  bone  to  he  destroyed. 

Caries  once  established,  a  diagnosiB  is  made  easy  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  sense  of  touch.  One  or  more  fistulous  openings 
will  be.  found  to  exist  in  the  gum,  or  it  may  be  in  some  neighboring 
part;  through  these  sinuses  it  is  only  necessary  to  carry  a  prolw, 
when  the  bone  is  found  riddled,  honeycomb-like,  and  easy  to  break 
down.  In  such  examinations  it  always  will  be  found  advantageous 
to  replac*  the  ordinary  probe  with  the  common  dental  excavator,  as 
otherwise,  from  the  less  accurate  touch  attatued  through  the  first 
instrument,  it  may  be  possible  to  mistake  the  denuded  bone  of  ordi- 
nary alveolar  abscess  for  the  more  formidable  and  extensive  dis- 
lu  carrying  the  inrjlrumeut  through  the  opening  of  an  alveolar 
bsccss,  it  is  remarked  that  the  bone  is  denuded ;  but  the  touch  dif- 
fers from  that  present  in  caries,  in  the  fact  of  this  denuded  bone 
being  hard  and  resisting.  Not  always,  however,  for  it  has  been  just 
remarked  that  periodontitis  and  alveolar  abscess  are  the  most  com- 
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moD  cause  of  ostitia  and  caries,  reference  being  alone  had  lo 
pure,  umoniplicated  cases  of  alveolar  abscess.  As  a  rule,  when  t 
sharp  instrument  introduced  can  be  made  readily  to  pass  into  Ihe 
subHtance  of  the  bone,  and  to  break  it  down,  caries  is  present.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  bono  is  solid  and  resisting,  even  althoagb  foiinti 
denuded,  caries  does  not  exist. 

An  ostitis,  however  provoked,  does  not  by  any  means  neoeesarily 
run  into  osseous  ulceration,  no  more  than  is  ulceration  neces-sarily  t 
result  of  an  inflammation  in  the  soft  parts.  There  are,  however, 
cenaia  individuals,  or  perhaps  it  is  belter  to  sa}'  conditions,  which 
markedly  predispose  to  such  ulcerations  ;  of  theao  tbe  stramousis 
without  doubt  the  most  marked.  The  bones  of  scrofulous  sabjpcu 
break  down  uasily,  alc*o  persons  who  have  received  the  mercurial 
impression.  Cancerous  caries  of  the  upper  jaw  is  frequently  to  be 
met  with;  while,  aside  from  such  conditions,  it  has  soemr-d  lo  my 
experience  as  true,  that  in  persons  of  the  most  robust  and  vigoruas 
health  a  slight  cause  has  been  sufficient  to  develop  the  discaso.  A 
case  this  moment  recalled  (a  very  marked  one)  will  serve  to  illas- 
trate  the  prububllily. 

In  the  autumn  of  186t  a  gentleman  from  a  distant  8tato  visited 
Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  opinion  conccrninjf  ft 
fistule  that  existed  over  the  apex  of  the  right  upper  lateral  incisor 
tooth  which  had  long  resisted  the  ordinary  applications  and  injec- 
tions used  by  his  professional  adviser  at  home.  This  fistule  had 
originated  from  the  lateral  tooth,  which  was  a  dead  one,  and  was  con- 
sidered simply  an  alveolar  abscess  ;  the  only  question  thought  to 
be  involved  being  tbe  loss  of  the  tooth,  which  the  patient  was  most 
desirous  to  save.  The  gentleman  coming  tirst  under  the  care  of  & 
personal  friend,  I  bad  an  opportunity  to  see  him  in  consultatioD, 
when  a  thorough  cxannnation  revealed  a  softened,  honeycomb-like 
character,  not  only  of  the  right,  but  also  partially  of  the  left  jaw, 
necessitating  an  operation  of  very  extensive  character,  so  far  ts  iho 
removal  of  softened  bone  was  concerned. 

In  this  case  I  failed  to  recognize  anything  wrong  with  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  patient,  in  which  opinion  I  was  Joined  by  his 
professional  adviser;  the  person  being  young,  and  of  more  than 
commonly  vigorous  habits.  The  primary  lesion  was,  without  donbt, 
the  dead  lateral  incisor.  Why  it  should  have  provoked  such  exvcn- 
sive  disease  one  is  at  a  loss  to  say. 

In  this,  as  in  many  cases,  the  disease  was  developed,  and  ad- 
vanced without  any  very  marked  acute  manifestations,  a  not  tin- 


feature  ta  caries,  and  one  which  is  of  much  itn])(>rtance  to 

borne  in  mind.     A  whole  jaw  may  Imi  softened  and  dealToyed, 

Fbile  the  pfttieat  rests  under  the  false  impression  that  he  has  no 

lu  that  is  Ij«yoQd  cure  through  the  lo!»9  of  a  tooth.     I    have 

lionallj  met  with  cases  of  this  kind,  where  even  the  i)hysician 

been  alike  deceived. 

Tbo  alowuesri  or  the  rapidity  with  which  caries  prugrcyi*c's  is  in- 

JlQeu(!ed  by  individual  conditions.    Thus,  in  tlic  periods  of  dentition, 

[il  wiU  commonly  Ite  found  to  have  rapid  progress,  unless,  indeed, 

['the  rttal  forces  are  very  resisting-;  while  in  the  mercurially  weakened 

[baDo  caries  sterns  sometimes  analog^ona  to  a  simple  mechanical  dis- 

lotegratioD,  as  if,  indeed,  the  particles  of  boae  had  lost  the  power 

cohcaiuD. 

The  peculiar  affinity  existing  between  this  disease  and  the  cellular 
of  the  bones  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  is  more  common  to 
ma  whose  skeletons  are  loose  and  spongy  in  character  than  to 
reverse   class, — and  this  is   markedly  true ;    hence  strumous 
(■bfldrcn  are  very  subject  to  caries,  aa  is  so  oflon  witnessed  in  their 
^^  articular  complaiuts. 

I^H    In  many  subjects  the   condition   seems   to  be   that  of  a  semi- 

^^^■M^  degeneration,  the  animal  portion  of  the  bone  becoming  quite 

^HK  *Qd   greasy ;    indeed,  even   the   osseous  particleij   thrown  off 

^^■mscDt  the  same  aspect.      The  relationship  of  the  disease  with 

^^ubercuiar  deposits  is  so  fully  established  in  the  minds  of  many 

tbat  they  incline  to  the  conviction  that  such  tubercle  is  preaeut  at 

any  and  all  points  of  the  manifestation  of  caries.     Thai  this,  how- 

^vCTvr.  is  not  fully  true,  is  affirmed  by  examples  such  us  have  been 

^■ftlladed  to.     That  constitutional  causes  have,  however,  much  more 

^■io  do  with  the  development  of  caries  than  local  injurioA,  is  suffi- 

"  ciently  evident  in  the  immunity  of  the  numberless  persons   who 

have  been  brought,  without  ill  result,  under  the  inQuences  of  similar 

local  sources  of  irritation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  caries  may  exhibit  itself  in  various 

rays.      Yet,  however  and  whatever  the  manifestation,  au  ostitis 

precede  the  ulceration.     About  the  jaws  the  great  majority  of 

ibttve,  in  their  incipiency,  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from 

periodontitis;  and  it  is  by  far  most  frequently  the  case  tbat 

i«  *^ut«  attack  has  been  long  past  before  this  peculiar  ulceration  is 

l«veloped,  it  seeming  to  be  that  the  resistive  power  of  the  bone  is 

tally  worn  out  by  the  presence  of  chronicity ;   the  inflamed 

baa  died,  and  its  devitalization  is  the  source  of  offense.   Nearly 
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every  case  of  carieH  of  the  jaws  that  I  have  sown  could  hftVe 
aborted  by  the  timely  removal  of  a  certain  tooth  or  teeth — not  of 
course  all — but  that  great  m^'ority  which  have  had  the  exciting 
cause  of  dental  irritatiou. 

A  carious  bont'  pn-sents  peeuliaritiea  according  to  the  duration 
of  the  disease  and  the  several  phases  of  causes  induring  Et.  If 
seen  early,  there  is  to  be  observed  simply  the  increased  vascularity 
and  congestion  of  the  inflammation.  A  little  later,  and  a  caco- 
plastic  exudate  occupies  the  cells,  which,  in  their  turn,  have  become 
enlarged,  and  their  walls  softened;  these,  still  later,  commence  grad* 
ually  to  break  down,  together  with  the  s^'mi-organized  lymph  el- 
uded into  them;  in  proportion  as  such  exudation  has  been,  and  is, 
extensive,  and  the  bri^akiug  down  is  rapid,  so  the  caries  may  be 
said  to  be  dry  or  moist;  such  exudation  and  degeneration  are 
markedly  exhibited  in  many  cases  of  hip  disease,  or  white  swelling 
of  the  kniH'-joint,  wlu;rc  the  discharge  may  amount  to  quite  as  much 
as  a  pint  a  day.  In  now  looking  at  the  bone,  we  Hnd  it  riddled  with 
irregular  cavities,  many,  or  all,  of  which  are  lined  by  a  sort  of  im- 
perfect Ht.'cretory  nu'iubraiu',  or  pcrhups  it  would  l>e  more  correct  to 
say,  a  glazing  of  organized  exudate  corpuscles.  If  the  disease  is  to 
involve  the  whole  bone,  such  will  be  its  general  condition.  If,  how- 
ever, there  reside  in  the  part  the  vital  force  capable  of  resisting  the 
disease,  then  from  the  center  outvvnnl  will  be  observed  a  change  in 
the  character  of  the  lymph  exuded.  The  farther  we  gel  from  the 
center  the  more  bland  and  htaitliy  is  the  exudate ;  while  the  com- 
plete filling  up  of  the  cells  exblhitfl  the  wall  of  protection  present 
in  circumscribed  healthy  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  this  protecting  wall  is  most  apt  to  give 
way  l>efiirc  the  advance  of  the  disease, — seeming  to  retard,  but  not 
to  check  it.  In  other  words,  nature  seems  seldom  able  to  eomp] 
a  line  of  demarkation,  as  witnessed  in  necrosis. 

Tkeatment. — To  do  all  that  can  be  done  in  these  cases  is  di 
at  all  difficult.  If  inflammation  of  the  bone  exists  in  an  acut«  st«ige 
it  is  to  be  treated  on  general  principles:  cathartics,  diaphoreticft, 
counter-irritants,  hot  pediluvia,  let'ches,  the  gcaoral  abstraction  of 
blood,  any  or  all  these  means  being  brought  into  requisition,  the 
practitioner  l^eing  influenced  alone  by  the  resistance  of  bis  caae. 
If  a  periosteally  inflamed  tooth  be  the  cause  of  the  inflammation, 
as  is  most  frequently  the  cose,  such  tooth  is  to  be  removed  or  treated; 
generally,  however,  I  think  it  will  be  found  sufficient  to  scarify  the 
gums,  give  a  hot  foot-l>ath,  apply  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  n( 
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'Snd  sdminister  a  Halino  cathartir.     If  Buch   a  course  should  not 
conquer  the  trouble,  then  three  or  four  Swedish  leeches 
may  bt  upplied  directly  to  the  inflamed  part,  this  being  easily  ac- 
'-'ODiplishc'd  by  introducing  a  napkin  back  of  the  middle  of  the  roof 
'if  Ibe  mouth.     If  even  thi^  should  nut  succeed,  and  the  patient  is 
pletboric,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm.     It  is,  however,  fre- 
<|acntly  thp  case  that  even  what  may  bo  viewed  as  the  acutx?  stage 
will  be  found  of  an  asthenic  type.     In  these  cases,  conjoined  with 
e  local  depletion,  tonics  will  be  demanded:    iron,  quinia,  beef 
cod-liver  oil  Inking  indicated.     Tf,  when  a  case  is  first  seen, 
es  may  have  become  established,  as  recognizwl  by  the  ex- 
■Bt«ijce  of  fistulse.  the  honeycomb  bone,  etc.,  vi^rous  tonic  medica- 
tion, conjoined  with  stimulating  injections,  may  be  tried.     Of  such 
jections.  the  tinct.  of  iodine,  carbolic  acid,  tinct.  capsicum  comp., 
an<|  chloride  of  zinc,  will  be  found  aa  promising  as  any.     Of  the 
^ooice,  I  prGsume  a  common  exporienc*?  will  {jrive  to  the  chalybeates 
c  preference.     It  is  not,  however,  from  the  medication  alone  that 
*  cure  is  commonly  to  be  expected.     In  caries  nature  seems  tmable 
^  throw  off  the  incubus  of  the  disease  ;  and  the  cases  aro  rare  in- 
fOet-d  where  a  relief,  by  operative  moans,  will  not  be  found  impera- 
▼»'ly  demaaded. 

To  operate  for  caries  of  the  jaws  one  seldom  requires  more  than 
wo  or  three  curved  chisels,  a  scalpel,  syringe,  and  alum-water 
«*king  the  fistulse  for  the  guide,  the  bone  is  exposed  by  a  simple 
^rision.  Next,  with  a  chisel,  suitable  in  size,  the  softened  bone  is, 
^tle  by  little,  cut  away. 

The  extent  to  which  caries  will  occasionally  be  found  to  have 
progressed  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  One  can  do  no  better,  how- 
Wftr,  than  follow  the  softened  bone,  wherever  it  may  lead.  I  have 
Tery  frequently,  in  this  way^  been  led  from  an  apparent  simple  be- 
jinoing,  to  remove  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  upper  jaw.  Danger 
hemorrhage  has  not  been,  in  my  experience,  any  special  occasion 
taxiely ;  indeed,  1  fail  to  recall  a  case  in  which  the  injection  of  the 
alum-wat^r  has  not  been  all-sufficient  for  its  control.  When  healthy 
^Hoof  id  reached  in  an  operation,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  carious 
^Hotb  by  the  touch  and  sight.  Under  the  chisel  the  first  is  hard  and 
^B|»ingy,  iho  latter  soft  and  brittle;  passing,  with  the  chisel,  from 
^ibe  djMftsed  to  healthy  tissue,  one  could  not  fail  to  remark  a 
Bereoee.  To  the  sight,  healthy  bone  is  white  and  vascular;  carious 
IS  dark  and  non-vasrular,  or  it  is  a  dcadish  white,  or  olcagi- 
A  very  observable  difference  between  caries  and  necrosis 
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consists  in  the  absence,  in  the  former,  of  the  odor  associated  wi 
the  latter,  caries  running  its  whole  course  without  necessarily  givL 
the  slightest  annoyance  from  this  cause;  at  least,  where  prop 
cleanliness  has  been  observed. 

The  nse  of  the  syringe,  after  an  operation  for  caries,  is  of  t 
greatest  moment ;  the  capacity  should  not  be  of  less  than  one  g: 
and  every  particle  of  debris  is  to  be  carefully  washed  away.  In  t 
after-treatment,  this  instrument  will  also  be  found  to  perform  ga 
service — ^repeated  washings  being  very  conducive  to  the  cure. 
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Neorostb,  while  common  to  both  superior  Okod  inferior  maxillfe, 
sxhibita  the  most  decided  preference  for  the  latt-er,  attacking  it  per- 
liapa  in  twenty  cases  to  five  of  the  former.     The  disease  may  com- 
mence as  an  o.^^titis  overwhelming  the  bone  in  moss,  and  destroying 
it.    Or,  03  commonly  witnessed,  it  is  produced  by  a  periosteal  in- 
iJaiumaliou,  this  membrane  being  separated  from  the  bone  by  a  de- 
^fe ^'Derating  plastic  exudate.   In  such  inflammations  and  separations,  it 
^^^<»uJd  be  inferred  the  layer  of  bone  immediately  adjacent  to  the  mem> 
^P**rioe  would  l»o  the  first  to  be  affected ;  this  is  so  truly  the  case 
that  timely  incisions  and  timely  combating  of  the  inflammation  are 

»*n<jst  influential  in  the  limitation  of  the  disease.     The  superior  jaw, 
liowex'er,  is  much  more  liable  to  take  on  a  general  infiammation  than 
th«  inferior ;  but  this  higher  vascularity  and  susceptibility  enables  it 
H^o  resist  the  destructive  action  and  limit  the  part  overwhelmed, 
^f     laflnmmation  of  the  jaws,  whether  osteal  or  periosteal,  are  prima- 
'^ly  to  be  treated  on  general  principles.    If  acute  in  character  we  may 
first  try  the  effect  of  the  hot  pediluvia  and  saline  cathartics.     These 
flMiing,  the  parts  may  be  well  scarified,  or  leeches  may  be  applied; 
blood  taken  from  the  arm.     Diaphoresis  may  be  employed.     In 
tort^  antiphlogistics  of  any  and  every  nature,  promising  control 
[•>f  the  excitement,  may  bo  pressed  into  service.     If  all,  however, 
ihould  fail,  and  pus  be  formed,  it  cannot  too  soon  have  vent  given  it. 
bea,  on  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  is  chronic  and  asthenic 
"k  character,  with  the  necessity  for   free  scarification  will  oxist  a 
^tnumd  for  local   stimulating  douches  and  the  administration  of 
lotiice.     Of  the  supporting  medicines  applicable  to  these  coses,  the 
^erj  beat  I  think  will  be  found  in  the  union  of  sulphate  of  quinia 
*ilh  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron.     A  combination  very  frequently 
^ployed  ifi  aa  follows : 


B— Tinct.  ferri  ehl.  Ji ; 
Quinia  nulph.  S*-      M. 
8ig,  15  drops  in  water  four  times  a  day  for  adttftt. 
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The  most  intractable  eases  of  ostitis  occur  in  the  periods  connected 
with  dentition,  whether  first  or  second,  the  irritability  being  in- 
creased and  kept  np  by  the  excitability  associated  with  this  procett. 
Hence  the  great  amount  of  care  necessary  to  gaard  against  any  in- 
crease in  the  natural  vascularity  of  such  age.  The  trouble  aroosed, 
nothing  can  be  done,  however,  beyond  such  treatment  as  applies  to 
ordinary  cases;  except,  indeed,  it  will  be  found  that  there  exiM  i 
greater  necessity  for  the  use  of  sedative  medicaments.  OstitiB,  or 
periostitis,  of  a  maxillary  bone,  like  as  occurring  in  other  bones,  cm 
mostly  be  traced  to  an  influencing  cause ;  whatever  may  be  tbis 
cause,  local  or  constitutional,  the  primary  indication  is  its  removal 
where  possible. 

DsNTAL  Necrosis. — Dental  necrosis,  death  of  the  teeth,  or  death 
of  the  neighboring  bone  from  causes  associated  with  the  teeth,  maj 
claim  attention  as  being  the  most  common  of  all  the  troubles  of  the 
ossa  corpore. 

A  tooth  has  a  twofold  source  of  vitality — an  internal  or  tabular 
circulation,  secured  from  its  pulp,  and  an  external  or  periosteal 
The  destruction  of  this  internal  circulation,  through  the  killing  of 
the  nerve  and  filling  the  root-canal  by  the  dentist,  is  so  conmion  aO 
occurrence  as  to  be  familiar  to  almost  every  one. 

By  the  majority  of  teeth,  if  properly  treated,  this  destructioi^ 
seems  to  be  sustained  without  much  apparent  inconvenience.  Suet* 
treatment  consists  in  extracting  from  the  cavity  every  particle  o( 
the  dead  pulp,  and  so  filling  it  with  gold  or  other  material  as  iO 
prevent  the  introduction  of  more  irritating  matter.  When  teeth, 
however,  are  not  properly  treated,  or  when  there  is  great  suscepti- 
bility in  the  system  to  inflammatory  action,  the  destruction  of  the 
pulp  results  in  an  extension  of  the  destructive  action  to  the  peri- 
dental membrane,  yielding  the  trouble  known  as  periodontitis ;  this, 
if  not  aborted  or  resolved,  ends  in  the  death  of  the  tooth. 

A  dead  tooth  is  not,  however,  fortunately,  treated  in  all  cases  by 
the  system,  or  even  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  so  summary  a  man- 
ner as  a  piece  of  dead  bone.  As  a  rule,  there  exists  a  wonderful 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  nature  to  its  presence,  and  the  organ  may 
be  retained  in  its  cavity  and  made  to  serve  a  useful  purpose  for  a 
long  time.  True,  it  is  discolored,  and,  providing  there  is  no  decom- 
posing pulp  in  the  canal,  in  proportion  to  this  discoloration  may  the 
degree  of  death — if  I  may  so  speak — be  judged.  A  tooth  lowers  In 
the  scale  of  vitality  in  various  degrees.  It  may  be  deteriorated  as 
the  death  of  part  of  its  pulp  is  concerned,  or  as  the  death  of  all  of  it 
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rp^ftHs  the  whole  or  any  part  of  its  periosto' 
both  pulp  and  periosteum  arc  doad,  the  tooth,  of  necessity, 

ttst  be  dead  with  them,  and  in  proportion  to  their  destruction,  bo 

itfi  destruction. 

Some  i^ystems  are  ao  irritable  that  all  the  skill  in  the  world  could 
Hot  make  tbe  months  retain  a  tooth  in  which  aloue  the  pulp  is  dead. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  ho  unimpreseiblc  that  half  the  teeth  in 
tlip  mouth  might  Ik^  utterly  dead,  and  yet  no  cnniplaiiit  be  made.  I 
■oar*,  as  an  experiment,  replaced  in  tbe  mouth  a  central  incisor  tooth, 
whii'li  ha<]  Ix-en  extracted  twelve  hours  before,  and  akboujjh  it  bad 
D  carried  in  the  pocket,  enveloped  in  the  usual  collection  of  duBt, 
tobacco,  keys,  knife,  etc.  tbe  whole  intervening  time,  I  kept  it  in  its 
locket  until  the  parts  became  reconciled.  Alany  years  have  since 
pa»tt4Kl,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  when  last  I  saw  it,  about  as  uBefnl  bb 
in  lis  palmieBt  days. 

The  irritation,  inflammatiun,  and  death  of  a  tooth  are  generally  the 
result  of  caries  exposing  its  pulp  The  first  stage  in  the  dcatruc- 
tJTp  process  is  the  death  of  this  part* — here  it  may  end,  tbe  pulp 
filou^hiug  off  at  the  foramen,  ami  tbe  periosteum  assuming  the  full 
duties  of  nutrition.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  tbe  periosteum  becomes 
iuTolved;  if  it  too  should  die,  the  root  is  left  as  if  scraped ;  the  tooth 
ii  then  dead.  A  dead  or  partly  dead  tooth  is  recognized  by  its  loss 
'>f  tnmslucrncy,  opacity  varying  from  the  slighteBt  discoloration  to 
Mmplete  blackness. 

A  dead  tooth  is  not,  however,  necessarily  associated  with  caries. 
luRammation  resulting  in  its  destruction,  may  be  induced  by  at- 
mospheric changes,  blows,  etc.  This  should  be  recognized,  so 
Wiat  by  reason  uf  the  absence  of  caries  a  diagnosis  may  not  bo 
(»l*wircd. 

A  dead  tooth,  when  exfoliated,  is  thrown  off  in  two  ways;  either 
^T 'chronic  or  acute  action.  When  by  acute  means,  violent  Intiam- 
*»tion  i«  set  up  in  all  tbe  surrounding  parts,  tbe  tooth  is  elongated 
^^  loosened,  much  pus  is  discharged,  and  eventually  the  tooth 
1^8  from  it£  socket;  this  accomplished,  tbe  trouble  subsides.  In 
ic  exfoliation,  tbe  parts  indurate,  one  or  more  sinuses  form  as 
^il^cesB.  all  the  parts  about  the  tooth  are  thickened  and  rough,  as 
if  Aome  ugly  diaeaao  was  in  process  of  development,  the  tooth  gen- 
Kt&lij  grows  dork,  perbaps  black.  It  docs  not  got  loose,  but  frightens 


*Tbi  pulp  of  «  tooth  is  composed  of  most  delicate  councctivo  tiMue,  in 
'Vtildi  ramiiy  the  veasels  and  nerve. 
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into  its  removal.  If  such  extraction  bo  not  resortod  to,  the 
involves  the  bone,  and  tooth  and  alveolus  l>ecome  eventually 
off  as  a  comiDoa  sequestrom.  Another,  and  more  commoa  cbi 
form,  cnnniHtB  in  the  graduul  absorption  from  about  the  rootit  of 
dead  tooth  of  Its  alveolar  process.  This  is  most  common  to  oU 
persons,  although  not  by  any  means  so  conBned.  This  form  ofj^| 
foliation  is  usually  very  slow  in  its  progress,  extending  over  a  penV 
sometimes  of  several  years.  Cases,  however,  frequonUy  present. 
confined  to  young  persons — where  several  teeth  are  cast  off  m 
manner  within  eight  or  nine  months. 

Topth  sometimes   die   from    the   Biting  up  of  their  Uihah 
secondary  dentine,  the  organic  function  residing  in  the  tubes 
thus  destroyed.     This  never  occurs  but  in  what  are  eumiuoulj 
cognized  as  very  dense  teeth,  and  is  seldom  found  assoeiated  with 
caries.     Such  teeth  loosen  day  by  day,  an<l  finally  drop  from  their 
cavities.     To  arrest  this  trouble  seems  inii)o^Hilile.     I  know  of 
treatment  that  has  ever  seemed  to  have  the  least  effect. 

AiA'EOLAR  Nkcrosis. — The  pi'riosteum  enveloping  the  root 
tooth  is  reflected  to  its  alveolus,  hence  it  is  commonly  termed  Uw 
*'  alveolo-deutal  periosteum."     As  the  result  of  such  relations! 
structure,  an  inflan^mation  originating  in  a  tooth  extends  it 
the  surrounding  bone,  and  according  to  its  severity,  atfocts  the 
involved  ;  l»ence  portions  of  alveolus,  overwhelmed,  as  it  wej 
the  force  of  the  attack,  sometimes  die  and  sequester.     This  for 
necrosis,  however,  is  not  very  common,  and  would  perhaps  wilh 
])roper  treatment  seldom  occur. 

The  dentist,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  pulps  of  Xi 
applies  a  mixture  of  arsenic,  morphia,  and  creasote.  This  is  pli 
in  the  cavity  of  decay  and  covered  with  cotton  or  wax;  it  Yxni^ 
pens,  however,  occasionally^  that  from  its  improper  applicatioi 
some  difficulty  of  retaining  it  in  place,  this  paste  cotes  down 
the  neck  of  the  tooth,  and  liius  arts  upon  parts  not  intended 
application,  inflaming  them  ;  in  this  way  alveolar  necrosis  is  some- 
times induced:  the  portion  destroyed  is  seldom,  however,  very  con- 
siderable, and  geuerally  exfoliates  in  from  two  to  four  weeks.  The 
local  uppUciitioa  of  the  scsquioxide  of  iron  has  been  thought 
some  to  exert  a  happy  effect,  applied  immediately  on  the  discoi 
of  the  accident.     Repeated  syringings  are  not  to  be  neglected. 

Alvcolnr  necrobls  is  sometimes  induced  by  the  applicstii 
chloride  of  zinc,  used  by  the  dentist  as  an  obtunder  of  dentiDAl 
sibility,  and  alrjo  for  thu  purpose  of  controlling  the  slight  hemorrl 
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by  the  fllippmg  of  inptruments  in  the  operation  of  filling ;  the 
effect  is  of  course  upon  the  g-um,  inflaming  and  engor^ng  it, 
[the  effect  upon  the  bone  being  secondary.  Nothing  better  than  the 
>»ry  antiphlogistic  applications  can  be  cmployod.  The  action 
\U  much  more  tardy  than  in  the  destruction  induced  by  arsenic, 
sequestrum  is  never  very  considerable,  the  alveolus  perhaps  of  & 
rfnglo  tooth.  The  action  of  nature,  in  the  separation,  should  always 
b»'  awaited.  Cases  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  might  be 
toniwd  anomalous,  sometimes  occur.  An  instance  will  illustrate. 
I  B.,  an  IriKh  laborer,  consulted  for  pain  in  the  two  inferior  in- 
cisor treth, — no  caries,  no  pcrioRtcal  inflammation,  nothing  indicating 
di^Kse,  was  observable;  the  pain  increased  day  by  day,  until  at  the 
«h1  of  the  second  week  the  two  teeth  and  their  alveoli  were  found 
dclarhed,  and  were  dissected  from  the  guro.  This  case  is  one  of  a 
^ery  few  of  the  kind  that  I  have  seen.  The  nerves  are  not 
fumid  dead  if  examined  at  such  time,  as  under  ordinary  circum- 
stinces  one  would  so  expect  to  find  them  ;  there  is  no  soreness  of 
ibr  teeth  on  pressure,  and,  strangest  of  all,  there  are  none  of 
it^rummoD  phenoraona  of  inflammation.  The  practitioner  in  these 
cttesmust  be  guided  by  such  indications  aa  he  may  be  able  to  seize 
Mia. 

Hterotit  from  Want  of  Room /or  Eruption  of  Witsdom  Tooth. — 
This  mo.=t  commonly  is  found  associated  with  the  lower  jaw.  The 
relationship  of  the  second  molar  with  the  ramus,  makes  the 
of  the  advancing  wisdom  tooth  an  impossibility;  hence  an 
tstioti  resulting  in  inflammation.  The  serious  extension  of  the 
^We  to  the  bone  is  always,  however,  preceded  by  more  or  less 
and  difficulty  in  deglutition ;  thus  every  chance  is  given  for 
lief.  This  form  of  necrosis  is  to  be  looked  for  between 
'nth  and  twenty-fifth  years.  The  extraction  of  the  second 
allows  the  wisdom  tooth  to  fall  forward;  thus  the  irritation 
■ttmoved  and  a  cure  efTectod.  These  cases  are,  if  rightly  treated, 
•i  siBpte  and  harmless,  as  they  arc  severe  and  prostrating  if  left 
^•cbancc  or  improperly  managed.  Extract  the  second  molar  tooth, 
ttd  do  not  attempt  the  removal  of  the  offending  one — that  is,  if  such 
<Wr»rtion  will  be  found  difficult. 
Eifoliations  of  laminse  of  bone  are  very  common  after  the  opera- 
extraction. 

Bcnles  vary  in  size  fi*om  that  of  the  finger-nail  to  a  pin's  head; 
a«rMom  require  any  particular  attention. 
PHoepRoa-NECROSis. — Outside  of  the  association  of  a  patient  with 
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phoRplionis,  there  is  DotbiDg  wliich,  to  an  ordinary'  obecrver,  woi 
diHtiiiguish  the  incipieut  condition  of  this  lottthsomo  dispnao  from 
rase  of  romnionly  severe  periodontitis. 

The  first  si^  of  a  commencing'  phosphor-necrosis  is  found  tu  one 
or  more  teeth  becoming  eore  to  the  touch,  ffeling,  on  occlusion,  as  If 
raised  in  their  Hocketti;  a  short  lime,  and  the  aurroandin^  gum 
begins  to  swell:  in  the  character  of  this  swelling  is  the  first  dis- 
tinctive sign.  It  is  not  the  acute,  Grra,  inflammatory  swelling  of 
poriodnntitis,  or  ordinary  necrosis,  but  from  the  beginning  baa  a 
puffy,  debased,  and  degenerating  look.  You  feel  as  if  you  migbl 
besitate  iu  adopting  any  very  decided  antiphlogistic  treatjiieu^  or. 
indeed,  in  employing  any  oihor  than  an  expectant  one. 

Phosphorus  acts  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  jaw-bones,  bat. 
according  to  my  observation,  seems  to  have  a  much  more  decidttd 
predilection  for  the  lower ;  as  nine  to  twelve,  perhaps. 

The  history  of  a  case  of  phosphor-necrosis  might  be  epitomized 
as  follows:  either  from  a  local  or  constitutional  influence,  the  latter, 
most  likely,  a  degenerative  inflammation  commences  in  the  alveolv- 
dcntal  periosteum,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  bone;  I  incline  most 
strongly  to  the  belief  of  its  commencement  in  the  latter.  The  de- 
goneralion  of  this  bono  progresses  until  its  enveloping  periosteum— 
which  remains  unaffected,  as  its  vitality  is  concerned — separates 
from  it.  The  bones  die  in  bulk  or  in  part  In  the  lower  jaw. 
the  body  alone  commonly  dies,  the  rami  remaining  unaffected. 
In  the  upper,  one  cannot  well  infer  where  the  demarkation  will 
occur.  During  this  process  of  death,  the  periosteum,  particularly  to 
the  lower  jaw,  is  most  active  in  the  reproduction  of  new  bone,  this 
new  bone  enveloping  the  dead,  not,  according  to  my  obaen^atioD. 
completely,  but  below  and  on  the  sides,  making  a  gutter,  as  it  were, 
holding  the  dead  bone.  The  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living 
bone,  when  the  dead  part  is  at  all  extensive,  occupies  a  period  of 
from  seven  to  nine  months,  and  is  attended  with  the  formation  of 
many  sinuses,  l)Oth  in  the  mouth  and  about  the  neck,  Iteing  very 
exhaustive  to  the  patient,  both  on  account  of  the  great  suppurative 
drain  and  the  nauseating  character  of  the  discharge.  The  whole  of 
the  soft  parts  associated  with  the  affected  jaw,  the  periosteum  per- 
haps excepted,  sympathize  warmly  during  the  process  of  the  dying 
and  separation,  looking,  indeed,  as  if  very  badly  affected  wi(h  scurry. 
At  the  period  above  alluded  to,  the  separation  being  completed, 
the  surgeon  may  remove,  with  little  effort,  the  sequestrum;  the 
sinuses  then  heal,  and  the  parts  recover  with  as  little  deformity  as 
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ittpnds  the  extraction  of  the  teeth  and  the  ordinary  absorption  of 
the  alveolar  process. 

This,  I  think,  will  be  found  the  common  history  of  the  disease. 
1  have  seen  and  treated  many  cases,  and  it  is  thus  that  it  has  pre- 
•eiilwd  itself  to  my  observation.  I  might  perhaps  add,  that  the 
th,  influenced  by  the  advancing  disease,  loosen  one  by  one,  so  aa 
mike  necessary  their  removal  long  before  the  bone  is  ready  to 
come  away. 

The  treatment  pursued  in  phosphor-necrosis  consists  in  the  em- 
ployment of  meanis  which  shall  circumscribe  as  much  as  possible  the 
diseaae,  which  shall  hasten  the  process  of  limited  death  and  the  ac- 
uniiiig  separatiot^,  and  which  shall  support  the  patient  under  the 
dftift  to  which  he  is  newssurily  sulyecled. 

Acting  on  the  impression  that  there  may  exist,  either  in  a  systemic 
or  local  relation,  phosphorus,  whose  force  maybe  susceptible  of  nea- 
traliiAtion.  we  direct  both  locally  and  internally  the  mineral  antacids, 
ordinary  magnes.  carb.  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  other;  a  tea- 
I  twice  each  day  in  a  f^oblct  of  water.  In  the  mouth,  as 
M  may  be  laid  on  a  three-cent  piece  may  l>e  used  three  or 
times  a  day;  this  local  and  systemic  medication  is,  by  the  way, 
rury  ndmirnble  propbylaclie  to  unafTccted  workmen. 
When  a  rase  presents  in  its  very  incipiency,  that  is,  simulating  a 
veloping  periodontitis,  we  commence  the  local  treatment  just  as  we 
"Would  that  of  the  periodontitis.  If  the  inflammation  has  about  it 
wyihing  of  a  healthy  acuteness,  we  limit  as  mueh  as  possible  all  ex- 
ternal irritation,  by  softening  in  the  gas  flame  or  by  the  stove  a  piece 
of  gutta-percha,  and  moulding  it  over  some  opposite  touth,  or  tooth 
Wthesl  removed  from  the  scat  of  trouble;  a  niouilifiil  of  cold  water 
htfd«os  this  cap,  and  thus  occlusion  agaiust  the  sore  tooth  or  teeth 
il  prerenled.  A  dose  of  Epsom  sails  or  other  saline  cathartic  is 
,  and  a  mustard  poultice  is  applied  to  the  side  of  the  face  or 
the  neck.  A  hot  pediluvium  is  found  sometimes  to  act  very 
y  aa  a  derivative  ;  or  a  diaphoretic,  such  as  the  spirits  of  Min- 
rus,  may  serve  a  very  good  end. 

we  first  see  the  case — and  this  is  most  apt  to  occur — when  a 
k'hargr  has  made  pasaagft  for  itself  by  opening  through  the  gum 
ntck  of  a  certain  tooth  or  teeth,  we  immediately  make  a  free 
through  the  soft  pnrtjri  down  upon  the  bone,  and  syringe  the 
thoroughly  with  some  medicated  water,  stimulating  or  antisep- 
botb,  as  indicated.     Having  the  parts  well  cleansed,  we  stuff 
d  which  has  been  made  with  cotton  or  sponge.     This  is 
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repeated  the  next  day  and  the  next,  until,  particularly  as  tbe  syringe 
ing  is  concerned,  it  maybe  absolutely  necessary  to  repeat  it  a  do 
or  twenty  timea  per  diem,  the  progress  of  the   diae&ae  being  eo 
marked  by  discharge  and  offensiveness.     As  day  by  day  tbe 
or  Bponge  BtuSing  is  renewed,  it  is  insinuated  gently  between 
fieparating  periosteum  and  bone.     This  manipulation  will  be  foond 
to  hasten  tbe  eeparation  wonderfully,  and  expedite  the  cure  of  th» 
case. 

It  might  here  V>o  asknd,  perhaps,  by  fiome  one,  "  Ts  not  this  pro- 
ceBs  of  working  off  the  periosteum  an  uneurgical  proceeding,  com- 
pelling  an  extension  of  the  disease  beyond  that  which  would  bare 
been  the  result  if  left  to  itself?"  I  can  only  answer  from  my  own 
experience  in  different  modes  of  treatment,  and  say  that  I  am  per< 
feclly  satisfied  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  tlie  result  is  for  tbe 
good  of  the  patient  in  every  way:  the  portion  of  bone  destined  to 
die  has  its  death  markedly  hastened;  the  sooner  the  death  tbe 
sooner  the  separation ;  the  sooner  the  separation  and  exfoliation  of 
the  sequestrum,  the  less  exhaustive  to  the  system. 

The  compound  tincture  of  capsicum,  with  an  excess  of  myrrh  and 
an  addition  of  the  permanganate  of  potash,  is  an  excellent  waab  for 
the  mouth  in  these  cases.  Cold  water,  with  a  little  common  Mit 
dissolved  in  it,  can  be  used  ad  libitum. 

Tbe  sinuses  which  are  so  apt  to  form  upon  the  neck,  in  de6ance  of 
all  treatment,  and  which  greatly  annoy  by  their  discharge,  are  mort 
comfortably  treated  with  dressings  of  pul^jul  lint.  Once  formed,  it 
is  a  wast^  of  time  to  attempt  the  healing  of  them  ;  they  will  onlj 
get  well  when  the  source  of  otTeuse  in  the  dead  bone  is  removed. 
I  never  have  been  able  to  heal  one  before. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  tbe  death  is  limited  in  the  lower  JBW 
to  the  body  of  the  bone,  the  horiiontal  portion,  the  demarkatioo 
occurring  at  the  angle.  This,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  will  be 
the  case,  particularly  if  the  treatment  has  been  properly  direeM^^I 
Seven  months  wilt  be  found  the  minimum  required  for  the  coM^I 
of  the  disease;  nine  months  the  more  common  time;  and  fifteen 
the  maximum.  The  drain  during  most  of  this  time  is  imnienpc,  tbe 
patient  requiring  the  most  generous  tonics  and  substantial  fare. 
Attention  to  the  repair  of  this  wear  and  tear  Is,  perhaps,  of  gvettir 
con.sequence  than  any  local  treatment;  certainly,  if  I  could  not 
have  both,  I  would  think  my  chances  best  with  the  former.  To 
commence,  however,  with  the  ordinary  medicinal  tonics,  Is  iU  ad- 
vised.    One  cannot  keep  on  forever  with  them,  and  by  an  em- 
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plorracnt  of  tbem  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  we  lose  their  pow- 
erfiil  sssistaoco  at  a  time  when  every  help  is  found  weak  enough  at 
tlx^  he^.  Good  underdoue  roast  beef  is  quite  enough  for  the  first  two 
or  three  months,  then  an  addition  may  be  made  of  generous  malt 
liquors,  together  with  the  salt^bath.  The  latter  portion  of  the  time 
will  demand  iron,  quinine,  brandy.  The  hcpjorrhages,  sometimes  so 
proftue,  are  held  very  well  in  cheek  by  the  eshibition,  once  or  twice 
weekly,  of  tinct.  Krigeroii  Canodense. 

The  period  at  which  a  sequestrum  is  ready  to  be  taken  away  can 
only  be  known  by  repeated  examination,  the  proper  treatment  l)e- 
iog  to  wait  always  until  the  separation  is  complete,  be  such 
time  longer  or  shorter.  Nothing,  1  am  satisfied,  is  gained  by  ex- 
pediting the  removal  through  operative  proceedings,  as  by  break- 
ing tway  the  bono»  using  the  chain-saw,  etc.,  while  the  risk  to 
is  very  considerable.  To  wait  patiently,  keeping  the  system  ca- 
ptble  to  the  demand  oa  it,  is  the  surgeon's  highest  duty ;  to  do  more 
ift  to  do  harm. 

The  removal  of  the  bono  is  always  to  be  efi'ected  from  the  inside. 
Ho  not  think  an  outside  incision  will  ever  be  found  necessary.  If 
the  opening  along  the  gum,  obtained  in  the  treatment,  is  not  great 
wuagh,  it  is  easily  enlarged  to  an  extent  desired. 

A  step  preliminary  to  the  removal  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw, 
it  its  division  at  the  symphysis.  This  is  most  easily  accomplished 
br  moans  of  the  straight-cutting  furceps.  It  is  better  to  cut  little 
V  little,  from  above  downward,  than  to  crush  through  the  bone 
with  a  single  cut;  it  does  not  hurt  or  shock  nearly  so  much.  The 
tptfttion  is  not  a  severe  one,  seldom  demanding  the  patient  to  be 
eUterixed,  yet  it  is  generally  enough  to  be  borne  at  one  sitting. 

To  take  away  the  bone,  I  have  never  found  anything  better  than 
(be  urdinary  tooth  forceps,  such  as  is  in  common  use  for  the  extrac- 
tkiQ  of  the  inferior  incisors  and  bicuspids.  With  such  forceps, 
perfect  control  of  the  part  is  secured,  and  the  removal,  as  a  general 
rule,  easily  effected. 

trouble  frequently  encountered,  and  one  which,  undistinguished, 

ve  confusing  and  deceptive,  consists  in  a  grat^piug  of  the 

when  extensive,  by  the  lateral  overlying  tissues — not 

bew  bone,  but  the  indurated  soft  parts.    I  recall  just  now  a  case 

I  once  had  under  treatment,  where  the  dead  bone  being  thus 

^the  physician  had  been  waiting  for  the  separation  a  period  of 

two  years,  being  deceived  entirely  as  to  the  condition  of  the 

t   To  satisfy  one's  self  as  to  the  state  of  parts,  pass  a  small  hook 


under  tho  bnnr,  nnd  lift :  if  rho  bono  yields  springy,  it  is  onfy 
held,  and  may  with  safety  be  pulled  through;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  18  Rrui  »nd  unyielding,  it  ie  to  be  lefL  alone,  gepuratioQ  has  not 
yet  takpTi  plnco. 

Iq  the  reproduction  of  the  new  bone,  which,  at  the  period  for  the 
removal  of  the  old,  will  be  found  to  have  obtained  Buch  character  as 
to  k(»ep  up  perfectly  tho  shape  of  the  parts,  the  observer  will  be 
struck  witlj  the  excess  deposited  along  the  middle  line  of  tiie  mouth; 
it  seems  as  if  the  floor  was  a  mass  of  bone,  and  which,  indeed,  it 
really  is.  Nothing,  however,  will  be  found  necessary  to  be  done 
with  this  excess,  nature  taking  all  proper  care  of  it. 

Fbosphor-necrosis  attacking  the  upper  jaw  is  not,  I  think,  bo 
nnieh  to  be  dreaded  as  that  associated  with  the  lower.  It  is  seldom 
80  formidable  in  its  nature  or  so  destructive  iu  its  progr*iS8.  I  hare 
seen  the  disease  iii  these  parts  run  its  whole  course  with  an  entire 
absence  of  acute  action.  A  portion  of  bone  dies,  and  the  surrounding 
soft  parts  seem  utterly  iudiffereut.  One  would  scarcely  know  any- 
thiu^  abnormal  was  going  on  were  it  not  for  the  indication  given 
in  the  loosening  of  the  teeth;  these  drop  out  somewhat  as  they 
would  out  of  the  dried  skull.  This,  however,  is,  of  coarse,  not  the 
common  history.  The  iuflammalory  action  is  of  the  same  type  as 
that  asRociiited  with  the  disease  in  the  lower  jaw,  but  more  limited 
in  extent  and  consequence,  and  much  more  susceptible  to  remi'dial 
measures.  A  bad  feature  couaists  in  a  marked  tendency  to  recur- 
rence of  the  trouble,  but  I  believe  this  will  mostly  lie  found  to  be 
within  the  control  of  the  surgeon.  I  think  I  am  justi6ed  in  saytiig 
I  have  commonly  found  it  so.  The  removal  of  a  sequestrum  here 
is  a  trifling  matter,  comparatively  little  dissection  letting  the  piece 
pass. 

At  the  Medical  Congress  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  Professor  Bill- 
roth, in  citing  his  experience  with  phosphor-necrosis,  remarked  that 
in  attacking  the  upper  jaw  it  seemed  to  act  with  greater  and  more 
destructive  force,  and  was  more  unmanageable. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  reconcile  these  ditTercnccB  in  clinical  ob- 
servation, unless  an  cx|jlauation  may  be  found  in  the  implied  greater 
tendency  to  return  which  exists  on  the  part  of  the  disease,  when 
situated  iu  the  upper  jaw.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  full  part  that  is  to 
die  seems  impressed  from  the  beginning. — that  is  to  say.  a  certain 
portion  seems  predestined  to  die,  and  it  dies  in  defiance  of  alt  you 
may  do.  Not  that  the  evidence  of  the  disease  is  general  over  all 
the  involved  part  from  the  beginning;  on  the  contrary,  the  incipieot 
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Is  markedly  localized;  but  then,  day  by  day,  and  week  by 

the  Iruubli!  extoudt*  over  the  apparently  predetermined,  or  pre- 

ircssed,  part.     When  the  death  occurs,  it  is  b  single  death,  and 

rbon  the  piece  is  cast  off,  there  is  not  apt  to  bo  any  renewal  of  the 

juble.     The  wequestrum   of  the   upper  jaw,  on  the  contrary,  is 

[gcoerftlly  small,  some  portion,  most  likely,  of  the  alveolar  process, 

It  unless  the  treatment  is  of  the  most  supporting  and  specific  kind, 

IB  tpt  to  repeat  itself,  again  and  again ;  but  your  treatment  will 

nponded  to  here,  and  thus,  with  care  and  attention,  you  have 

amount  of  destruction  comparatively  under  control.     If  it  is 

)un(l  more   unmaiiugeable  in  Zurich,  then  the  means  would  not 

to  be  so  well  a4lapt(.'d  to  the  end  as  those  here  employed,  or 

rise  the  circumstances  must  be  dififerent. 

Again,  at  the  same  Congress  freijuent  resections  are  commended. 

I,Td  be  so  commended,  they  mast,  of  course,  have  boon  found  to 

wwpT  8  good  purpose.    The  patients  who  have  their  jaws  resected 

iftff  phosphor-necrosis  disease  in  this  country  generally  die,  or  if 

ippily  they  escape  death,  they  do  nut   find   their  disease  cured 

ml  an  inflammatory  sequestrum  at  liu'^t. 

^0.  M. — Appbakancb  or  Patikitt  witb  PnosPHOR-NicBoscs. 


i,  taken  from  life,  representB  a  patient  as  ho  appeared 

i^ith  the  disease  6ve  months  in  progress.     At  the  end  of  eight 

!is  I  removed  the  jaw  at  the  articulation, — the  loss  was  very 

'       -.paired  at  the  date  of  operation — the  parts  having  excellent 

motion. 

An  important  objection  to  the  operation  of  resection,  even  were 
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the  qiipstion  of  life  not  involved,  is  the  great  result! 
Let  nature  take  her  course,  and  of  this  there  is  littlo  or  none.  My 
very  last  patient  was  a  iiffmtleraau  for  whom  I  removed — or  rather 
waited  on  nature's  removal — the  whole  body  of  the  inferior  maxilla^ 
and  I  will  guarantee  that  no  one  could  tell  whether  it  bad  been  4 
case  of  necrosis  or  of  simple  extraction  of  all  the  inferior  teeth,  with 
the  consequent  alveolar  absorption,  so  perfect  has  been  the  repair  in 
accordance  with  the  destruction.  The  objection  that  this  new  b<n)« 
kei^ps  up  the  trouble  by  Incoming  involved  in  the  dif^ea^ied  action, 
is  not  according  to  my  experience.  If  it  becomes  involved,  1  think 
it  has  not  been  properly  cared  for.  Careful  and  properly  repeated 
syringings  with  water  medicated  with  iodine  and  creasote  will  pro^ 
tect  it. 

Sypbilitio  Xecrosis. — The  hard  palate  seems  particularly  liable 
to  suffer  from  attacks  of  spncific  diseases,  the  venereal  ulcer  of  the 
overlying  soft  parts,  and  that  of  the  soft  palate  being  observed  as 
among  the  most  common  of  the  constitutional  affections.  That 
theae  ulcers  are,  however,  strictly  venereal,  I  am  oftentimes  led  to 
doubt;  certain  I  am  that  they  appear  and  exist,  with  great4;M  viru- 
lence, where  mercury  has  been  used  with  unnecessary  freedom. 
Vcnrroal  ulcers  of  the  mouth  are  of  two  kinds :  the  superficial  and 
the  ordinary  ulcer  of  necrosis  ;  either  of  them  being  represented  in 
general  appeuracica  by  the  uon-indurated  chancre.  The  superficial 
ulcer  may  bo  found  both  upon  the  hard  and  soft  palates,  but  is  much 
more  common  to  the  latter.  These  ulcers — as  the  chancres — vary  in 
size  and  character ;  being  sometimes  very  amenable  lo  treatment ;  at 
others,  resistiug  and  phagedenic,  even  to  the  destruction  of  the  part*. 
Their  treatment  is  to  b«  conducted  on  general  principles,  I  know  of 
few  surgical  eotiditions  requiring  nicer  gi:'ncral  judgment  or  more 
attentive  care;  it  is,  really,  to  blow  hot  to-day  and  cold  to-morrow, 
and  vice  versa.  As  a  rule^  such  ulcers  are  oblong  in  form,  from  an 
eighth  to  an  inch  or  more  in  length;  more  or  less  excavated,  the 
cavity  being  filled  with  a  dirty-white  semi-solid  paste.  The  truest 
comprehension  of  these  cases  is  found,  as  my  experience  leads  me  to 
infer,  in  looking  at  them  as  one  looks  at  scorbutus. 

Touching  locally  with  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  with  a  mix* 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  iodine  and  creasote,  not  unfrequently  caosefl 
them  speedily  to  assume  healthy  action.  I  have  never  seen  a  caie 
in  which  the  internal  exhibition  of  the  mineral  acids  did  not  seem  to 
be  in  some  degree  useful;  and  particularly  have  I  found  this  to  be 
the  case  where  a  phagedemiu  tendeucy  existed. 
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wcTPr,  V  employed,  the  venereal  basis  of  the  trouble  is  always  to 

kept  in  mind.    Syrup  of  the  pyrophosphate  of  iron,  conjoined  with 

linute  doBep  of  corrosivo  sublimate  and  iodide  of  potassium,  will, 

itader  certain  conditions,  compel  such  ulcers  to  disappear  as  if  by 

lajtic.     A  combination  which  may  l>e  employed  is  as  follows : 

B. — Hydrorg.  bichl.  gr.  ij ; 

Potatis.  iod.  3'j; 

Syr.  ferri  pyrophos.  Jiij; 

Syr.  sarsaparilla,  Jv.     M. 
Sig.  Tublcspounfiil  ter  die. 

The  ulcer  of  necrosis,  looking  like  the  preceding,  differs  from  it 
inhnving  a  sinus  leading  from  the  pasty  mass,  which  constitutes 
tbf  apparent  bottom  to  dead  or  dying  bone  l>enoath.     The  ulcer  in 
i\6  case  ist  not  the  trouble  to  be  cared, — indeed,  could  not  be  cured 
labile  (he  underlying  disease  existed.     Ulcers  of  this  class  being 
[to  attendant  condiliuu,  are  always  situated  over  bones,  generally 
It  the  euturo  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones.    They  are 
lirays  preceded  by  an  engorged  and  tumid  state  of  the  parts  in 
rbich  they  are  situated,  indicative  of  the  osseous  trouble  beneath, 
ihc  character  of  this  tumidity  is  always  a  matter  of  much  concern, 
in  proportion  to  its  solidity  will  generally  be  found  the  extent  of 
wrtrtiction  in  the  soft  i>arts;  the  vuriability  of  this  destruction  is 
Mdom,  however,  in  proportion  to  the  disease  below.     I  have  seen 
Ibf  whole  palatine  process  die  while  the  indicative  ulcer  has  not 
lorger  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  circumference;  I  have,  on 
trary,  witnessed  the  smallest  sequestrum  attended  with  the 
ulceration. 
Inctaions  into  and  through  this  tumid  engorgement  will  always 
found  satisfactory  practice.     The  cuts,  however,  are  to  be  made, 
lot  careb'ssly,  but  with  judgment ;  always  taking  into  consideration 
iuf  rilality  of  the  part.     These  incisions,  if  made  through  the  peri- 
Qm,  will  frequently  be  found  to  exercise  quite  a  controlling  infiu- 
on  the  ostitis,  just  as  in  cases  of  ordinary  necrosis,  while  the 
upon  the  soft  parts  is  always  for  good.     The  treatment  which 
oqld  succeed  the  incisions  is  only  to  be  determined  by  the  cir- 
mstancfs  of  each  particular  case;  not  unfrequcntly  it  will  be  found 
ply  ^uflicicnt  to  keep  the  parts  well  cleansed,  and  await  the  corn- 
away  tif  the  sequestrum ;  never,  however,  forgetting  to  meet  the 
tituttonal  indication.     In  other  cases,  as  when,  for  example,  the 
uic  type  is  assumed,  the  most  vigorous  and  well-directed 
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local  treatment  is  necessitated ;  when  cases  arc  first  seen  in  tbe  opeu 
ulcerated  condition,  aemi-indolent,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  1  know 
no  treatment  equal  to  packing  the  ulcer  with  cotton  saturated  with 
creatfoU*  and  iodine.  1  buve  had  cases  come  to  me  for  treatiueot 
where  the  bone  would  be  found  exposed  to  the  size  of  a  silver  thrco- 
eent  piece,  and  where  all  the  consequences  of  a  large  opening  into 
the  nareB  were  to  be  apprehended,  yet,  by  such  an  ap])lication  r^ 
peated  every  other  day,  allowing  the  cotton  to  remain  in  the  ulcer 
the  intervening  timCi  in  the  course  of  two  weeks  the  denuded  bone 
has  entirely  granulated  over,  and  the  parts  have  remaijied  penut- 
nently  cured. 

Breaks  occurring  in  the  hard  palate,  associating  the  oral  cavity  with 
the  nareB,  are  easily  remedied  by  a  covering  of  gold  or  silver  plate. 
An  impression  of  the  full  roof  of  the  mouth  is  taken  in  wax;  into 
this  plaster  in  a  cream  form  is  poured ;  to  the  cast  thus  procured  M 
fitted  the  plate  of  metal,  supported  by  the  teeth,  or  by  atmospheric 
pressure,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  a  plate  for  the  attacbroent  of 
teeth.  Any  reasonably  ingenious  mechanical  dentist  can  meet  Uie 
indications. 

In  breaks  of  the  soft  palate  a  simple  wad  of  cotton  may  be  tem- 
porarily uhcd  With  a  considerable  degree  of  ealisfartiou.  AstonishiDg 
results  in  the  wuy  of  diminlBhing  or  closing  these  breaks,  both  in  the 
hard  and  soft  palates,  may  not  nnfrcquently  be  secured  by  fresbeDiD{^ 
the  edgt^s  and  touching  every  second  or  third  day  with  iodine,  xinc. 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  the  compound  tincture  of  capsicum. 
Great  care  is,  however,  to  be  exercised  in  this  practice  not  to  orer- 
stimutate  the  parts,  very  ugly  degenerating  inflammations  being 
sometimes  the  result  of  an  overexcitement 

An  ugly  feature  in  the  syphilitic  ulcer  is  its  tendency  to  recur: 
a  palate,  looking  healthy  to-day,  will  assume  to-morrow  «n  indo- 
lent relaxed  type,  becoming  semi-yellowish  ;  some  point  or  other 
will  take  on  a  fatty  look,  and  In  a  few  hours  break  down  into  ao 
ulcer.  This  may  recur  a  dozen  times;  the  explanation  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  systemic  condition.  Such  n^currencM*  of  the  ulceration  may 
extend  over  a  period  of  six  or  eight  months,  in  defiance  of  the  most 
cjireful  attention.  1  have  certainly  found  it  so  in  my  own  prncticv, 
and  imagine  it  to  be  a  common  experience.  The  saltr-lmth  will  be  found 
in  those  cases  invaluable,  affording,  as  it  does,  an  increased  ▼itatiiy. 

ExANTHEMATOua  >'£CB06i8. — Necrosis  occurring  as  a  sequel  to 
the  exanthematouB  fevers,  l>elongs,  so  far  as  I  know,  cxclusirelr  to 
the  dentitional  period.     Two  cases  in  my  own  practice  occurred 


i8^^^^ 


or 
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amd  is  nut  to  be  i-^mnv^d  from  the 

under  any  [.r-uxt  wluUever. 
&\xth  year  of  age,  and  were  both  attendant  on  attacks  of 

The  accompanying  view  is  from  a  photograph  of  pieces 

MEMdtuiing  the  full  half  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  I  removed,  some 

two  years  back,  IW>m  the  mouth  of  a  little  German  boy. 

FlO.  66.— SXQUE0TBL1M   ArT£K   MjtABUU. 


ical  report  of  this  case,  made  and  published  at  that  time  by 
Dr.  H.  L.  Gilmorc,  may  have,  to  the  studei)t,  bome  instruction  in 
'H,  u  it  describes  the  practice  pursued. 

"Our  first  case  this  afternoon  is  the  little  German  boy  seen  by 
yooftt  a  previous  clinic.  When  last  exhibited,  I  told  you  that  we 
Multl  scarcely  hope  to  save  hi^  life,  so  depressed  was  his  general 
With;  »ince  then,  however,  a  great  change  is  remarked.  He  has 
Ikwu  using  salt-baths  daily,  living  on  the  best  and  most  nourishing 
^,  drinking  lager  beer,  and  taking  iron  and  quinine.  The  parts 
ure  been  almost  hourly  syringed,  and  the  oflfcaHive  and  semi-putrid 
ilucbarge,  instead  of  passing  into  his  stomach,  has  been  kept  washed 

"  In  the  treatment  of  cases  of  extensive  necrosis  like  this  before  us, 

thew  are  three  marked  indications.     The  Jirat  is  to  keep  up  the  life- 

of  the  patient.     The  ttecond  is  to  Insure  against  deformity,  by 

»g  new  bone,  to  replace  the  dying.     The  Ourd,  to  get  away 

dead  bone  as  soon  as  nature  permits. 

"The  first  and  second  indications  are  met  on  a  common  principle, 

l^vi^ly — constitutional  and  local  tonic,  and  stimulating  treatment. 

A«  Boon  as  we  see  that  the  death  of  the  circumference  of  the  bone  is 

aot  to  be  avoided  by  that  preliminary  treatment,  which  applies  to 

^  domauds  of  the  inflammation  in  its  acute  stage,  we  at  once  o-pply 

ourselves  to  saving  the  periosteum  by  a  process  of  enucleation.  We 

^-ifitroduce,  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  tents  of  cotton  and  sponge  between  the 

^Booes  and  periosteum,  which,  by  their  expansion,  cflect  the  end  de- 

^Bind,  bastcD  necessarily  the  death  of  the  denuded  bono,  and  pre- 

^1irv«  fox  the  repair  the  osteo-genic  power.      Here  will  be  found 

cihibited  the  necessity  for  great  cleanliness,  and  not  unlikely  for 

local  stimulation.     Permanganate  of  potash,  from  3  to  5  grs.  to  the 
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ounce  of  water,  will  be  foutwl  an  admirable  difiiafectant.  Tincture 
of  iodine,  ur  the  tinet.  with  a  small  addition  of  creasote,  is  tlie  best 
stimulant  I  am  acquainted  with  ;  I  think  the  latter  will  provoke  the 
periosteum  to  efTort  when  nothing  else  will, — at  least  this  seems  to 
be  my  personal  experience. 

"As  a  rule,  I  think  new  bone  can  be  made  to  envelop  the  old;  but 
there  are  cases  where  such  a  result  cannot  be  secured.  Such  a  case 
is  the  one  before  us.  I  have  done  everything  possible  for  this  boy, 
but  there  ia  no  attempt  at  repair.  An  explanation  is  to  be  found,  of 
course,  in  his  general  condition ;  he  is  a  very  scrofulous  subject 
His  necrosis  is  the  result  of  an  attack  of  measles.  The  removal  of 
the  dead  jaw  must,  of  course,  to  some  extent  deform  him, — ^tbat  is,  if 
we  are  not  mechanics  enough  to  invent  some  antagonizing  piece  of 
apparatus,  to  be  worn  until  a  cure  is  eOocted.  If  the  boy  woe  able 
to  bear  a  longtir  drain  upon  his  system,  I  w^ould  leave  the  dead  bone, 
and  continut!  to  try  to  get  the  envelope  of  new  bone;  but  this  would 
not  do,  the  drain  must  cither  cease,  or  the  lad  must  die.  The  effort 
to  secure  new  bone  could  only  be  continuous  of  what  I  have  lieen 
doing,  and  it  reaUy  would  seem  as  if  it  were  useless  to  do  in 
way  more  than  has  already  l>een  done. 

"  I  cannot  learn,  with  any  pi»9itive  certainty,  exactly  how  longthf? 
disease  has  been  going  on  ;  the  parents  say  several  months.  If  yoa 
get  such  a  patient  cured  within  a  year  you  will  have  managed  your 
case  very  well, — the  rule  always  being  to  wait  for  the  reparation  of 
the  bone,  hastening  and  advancing  the  exfoliation  by  any  non- 
operative  means  in  reason,  but  never  anticipating  the  natural  cure 
by  section  with  saw,  knife,  or  chisel. 

'*  Having  then  done  for  this  boy  all  in  our  power,  and  having,  aa 
the  result,  a  dead  half-jaw,  which,  from  the  irritation  kept  up  by 
its  presence,  is  day  by  day  injuring  him.  there  is  nothing  left  to  be 
done  but  its  removal,  and  this  I  will  now  proceed  to  effect  in  yoar_ 
presence. 

"When  I  touch  the  bone  with  a  probe  I  recognize  it  oe  dead 
Dead  bone  has  a  peculiar  feel  when  struck:  it  emits  a  dull  leaden 
sound,  has  a  rough  surface,  and  can  be  recognized  as  being  more  or 
less  necrosed.  When,  however,  the  lower  jaw-bone  is  dead,  and  is 
not  enveloped  by  a  gutter  of  new  bone,  it  is  found  held  very  firmly 
in  its  place  by  the  surrounding  indurated  soft  parts.  This  is  often- 
times a  source  of  great  deception,  leading  to  the  injurious  inference 
that  the  bone  is  not  exfoliated,  and  as  a  consequence,  permitting  its 
undue  retention.    This  is  the  condition  in  the  present  case; 
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salisff  myself,  I  introduce  this  delicate  hook  beneath  the  bone.  In 
lifting  with  it  I  find  the  bone  yields  with  a  kind  of  spring,  as  if  I 
Were  pulling  against  cartilage.  This  satisfies  me  that  the  bone  is 
looBOiftDd  needs  only  to  be  freed  from  this  indurated  ring  to  be  capable 
of  ft  comparatively  easy  removal.  Wc  will  now  etherize  the  boy, 
•Qd  lay  this  ring  open  as  far  as  the  coronoid  process.  Not  forgetting, 
howerer,  in  the  incision,  the  relation  of  the  internal  carotid  artery 
to  thifi  process 

"The  bone  extracted  included  both  the  coronoid  and  condyloid 
processes,  and  (he  body  as  far  forward  as  the  incisor  tooth.* 

"After  the  operation,  there  was  directed  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of 
ftoi-iato  of  morphia.  Lead-water  and  laudanum  to  the  face,  and  fre- 
(jUcDl  Bvringings  with  medicated  water." 

Other  Exanteiems. — Necrosis  from  other  of  the  exanthems  I 
bare  not  personally  happened  to  meet  with,  alth<>ufrh  from  scarlet 
f^Ter  it  is  much  the  most  frequent ;  while,  as  welt,  a  reasonable 
Dumber  of  cases  are  reported  from  smallpox.  From  meflsles  I  have 
M  three  cases. 

MEBctaiAL  NECR08I& — OstJtis,  and  exfoliation  from  the  undue 
nwof  the  mercurials,  are  so  common  as  to  have  been  observed  by 
<wry  practitioner.  The  history  of  each  ca-se  is  that  of  a  progressive 
PTttlifc^m :  first,  the  coppery  taste,  eulargement  of  the  tongue,  saliva- 
lion;  second,  soreness  of  the  teeth,  recession  and  loosening  of  the 
discharge  of  offensive  pus,  exfoliation.  Many  interesting 
of  this  condition  have  come  under  my  own  notice,  some  of 
*bich  are  alluded  to  in  other  parts  of  this  volume.  Generally,  the 
will  be  found  associated  with  children,  induced  by  the  great 
larity  and  susceptibility  of  the  bones  at  the  dentitional  period, 
'juflge,  from  my  own  observations,  that  a  prnctitionor  in  the  use  of 
^18  D)cdicine  must  look,  for  a  rule  of  practice,  in  every  individual 
f^tild  be  may  have  occasion  so  to  treat. 

la  the  treatment  of  mercurial  ulitis,  I  have  called  attention  to 
*  practice  by  free  scarification  and  the  local  use  of  iodine.  Many 
("ises  of  threatened  necrosis  have  been  by  these  means  aborted,  but 
Vary  great  care  is  to  be  exercised  that  the  low  vital  force  be  not 
Will  ftirther  depressed.  (See  Chapter  on  Ulitis,) 

The  treatment  of  ulitis  is  the  treatment  of  ostitis. 

In  Ibe  special  treatment  of  a  sequestrum,  it  is   to   be   looked 


*Tvo  ye&n  later  I  saw  this  patient — tho  deformity  voi  very  triflingi  and 
U  cerUinly  MKmod  to  use  bis  jaw  without  iacoavenience. 
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upon  as  a  matter  of  much  importance  that  the  dead  piece  be  de- 
tached by  nature  alone,  assisted  by  the  surgeon  only  as  in  other 
paragraphs  described.  Particularly  does  this  seem  important  in 
the  young  jaw,  as  thus  it  may  happen  that  we  shall  not  disturb, 
unnecessarily,  the  germs  of  developing  teeth. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  practitioners  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  teeth  as  are  associated  with  the  sequestrum,  and  advice 
given  that  incisions  be  made  through  the  soft  parts  that  shall  allow 
the  bone  to  be  drawn  away  from  the  loosened  teeth.  Such  treat- 
ment can  certainly  only  apply  to  very  few  and  peculiar  cases.  Ai 
a  rule  of  practice,  I  am  confident  it  must  be  found  of  little  significa- 
tion. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 


THE  TUMOHS  OF  THE  MOUTH. 


In  entering  on  a  consideration  of  the  tumors  of  the  mouth  and 
javs,  we  are  to  recognize  and  appreciate  certain  general  governing, 
or  underlying  principles. 

Iflt  Tumors  of  this  location,  alike  with  those  situated  in  other 
parts,  are  analogous  and  heterologous,  or  benign  and  malignant. 

8d.  The  maxillary  bones,  because  of  their  great  vascularity  and 
exposure  to  sources  of  irritation,  are,  perhaps,  more  disposed  to  enter 
on  pathological  conditions  than  any  other  of  the  ossa  corpora. 

3d.  The  principal  source  of  irritation  to  the  maxillary  bones  is  to 
be  found  in  diseased  teeth. 

4th.  Malignant  tumors  of  these  bones  are  perhaps  to  be  esteemed 
only  as  local  exhibitions  of  an  existing  cachexia.  The  character  of 
tbe  diseased  action,  the  result  of  local  injury,  will  be  determined  by 
tlie  diathesis. 

5tb.  Tumors  of  the  maxillary  bones  which  may,  with  most  assur* 
*aoe,  be  looked  on  as  benign,  are  the  encysted,  the  common  inflam- 
ttiitory,  and  the  exostoses. 

6tb.  Those,  the  character  of  which  may  be  esteemed  doubtful, 
^d  malignant,  are  the  sarcomatous — fibro-plastic — and  the  carcino- 
ids atous. 

tth.  There  is  not,  unfrequently,  such  a  running  together,  so  to 
^pe&k,  of  the  appearances  presented  by  benign  and  malignant 
growths  as  to  render  distinctive  diagnostic  signs  only  appreciable, 
tf  indeed,  at  all  so,  to  the  very  experienced.  Certain  general  features, 
however,  associate  commonly  with  the  two  lesions,  which  are  to  be 
^died  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

1.  Benign  tumors,  it  will  be  found,  are  mostly  to  be  referred  to 
Some  cause,  and  are  apt  to  be  in  proportion  to  this  cause.  They  are 
fennd  circYunscribed  by  healthy  structures,  lymph  in  a  greater  or 
Ittser  state  of  organization  surrounding  and  marking  their  line  of 
extent. 

2.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  other  than  the  most  innocent  rela- 

(32V) 
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tion  with  adjoining  organs,  any  disturbance  of  function  from  their 
presence  being  referable  to  mechanical  rather  than  to  pathological 
causes. 

3.  In  structure  they  are  found  homologous ;  they  represent  more 
or  less  truly  the  parts  to  which  they  are  allied,  and  possess  scarcely 
any  other  than  a  single  formative  capacity.  They  do  not  defy  con- 
stitutional treatment,  but  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  it  If 
removed  by  the  knife,  they  do  not  return. 

1.  Malignant  tumors  are,  on  the  contrary,  not  at  all  in  proportion 
to  a  cause  which  may  seem  to  be  the  provocative.  They  are  not 
healthily  circumscribed,  but  their  elementary  particles  are  most  apt 
to  be  found  infiltrated,  inserted,  or  diffused  in  the  interspaces  and 
cavities  of  the  tissues  in  which  they  lie.  They  are  associated  with 
a  cachexia  which  is  not  unfrequently  more  marked  than  the  local 
disorder.  Thus  the  vis  vitse  is  not  unfrequently  so  prostrated  that 
the  patient  is  found  dying  with  systemic  depression.  (The  common 
idea  that  the  cancer  patient  has  the  color  of  a  cold  buckwheat  cake 
is  not  entirely  without  truth ;  it  is  not  always  seen,  but,  I  believe, 
exists  in  a  proportion  of  cases.) 

2.  A  marked  diagnostic  sign  (perhaps  the  most  marked)  of  a  can- 
cerous tumor,  is  the  effect  of  its  presence  on  surrounding  glandular 
structures;  these  becoming  enlarged  and  indurated,  and  remaining  sa 

3.  The  removal  of  any  supposed  cause,  or  the  removal  of  a  cancer* 
ous  tumor  itself,  will  not  effect  a  cure. 

4.  True  cancer  seems  not  amenable  to  any  constitutional  treat- 
ment. There  are,  I  think,  the  best  of  reasons  for  inferring  that  all 
reports  of  cases  cured  have  originated  in  mistaken  diagnosis. 

5.  Malignant  tumors  have,  through  the  cachexia,  a  varying  form- 
ative capacity:  they  multiply,  and,  as  it  were,  propagate  themselves; 
if  one  is  removed,  a  second  comes  to  take  its  place,  either  appearing 
in  the  site  of  removal  or  in  some  other  locality. 

In  the  study  of  these  marked  and  distinctive  features,  the  practi- 
tioner will  find  himself  led  to  perceive  the  first  and  most  important 
of  the  differences  in  maxillary  tumors;  he  will  be  led  also  to  w^ 
preciate  the  fact  of  a  relationship  which  is  to  compel  him  to  look  on 
certain  of  the  homologous  growths  as  not  being  entirely  devoid  of 
danger;  he  will  also  find  data  for  judgment  which  will  serve  him  in 
every  individual  case. 

Beniqn  Tumors. — For  convenience  of  study,  we  will  class  under 
this  head  the  cystic  growths,  the  common  inflammatory,  and  the 
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premiBinj^^  that,  as  the  fir^t  class  is  concerned,  we  shall 

don  furthtM*  on  to  recognize  exceptions. 

Crsrio  Tumors. — The  cystic  tiimora  of  the  mouth  are  of  two 

kliidB:  Kimple  and  compound.     The  simple  cvBts  seem  to  be  mere 

cqiiasioui*  of  the  outer  plate  of  the  bones — wind-bagB,  as  the  older 

iters  called  them;  a  fair  expression  to  convey  the  idea  of  their 

T,  yet  requiring  conjtiderable  qualification.   The  second  class, 

f^ompound,  are  cysts  containing-  peculiar  contents,  which  con- 

itB  have  induced  the  cyst  and  constitute^  the  lesion  to  be  studied ; 

the  latter  class,  the  odontocele  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and 

ich  tumors  vary  from  the  simple  encystment  of  a  perfected  tooth 

some  perverted  development  which  requires  the  nicest  diseern- 

sat  of  the  microscope  to  investigate.     Under  the  head  of  cystic 

lors  might  also,  with  propriety,  be  noticed  those  occasional  ex- 

ms  of  the  walls  of  the  maxillary  sinus  dependent  on  engorge- 


Tqb  Simple  Cyst. — All  writers  ou  surgery  have  remarked  the 
slrnce,  in  the  mouth,  of  this  form  of  tumor.  A  simple  expansion 
iliK  bone  with  varying  fluid  or  gaseous  contents  ;  difTcrcut  authors 
ffTerently  describe  and  name  them.  The  term  spina  ventoaa  is, 
jibout  the  most  unmeaning  that  has  been  applied.  As 
"^em,  their  history  may  be  written  as  follows:  there  is 
Knt  remarked  on  the  side  of  the  jaw,  either  superior  or  inferior  (no 
pwfereoce  seems  to  exist),  a  slight  flattened  enlargement;  this  in- 
enues  slowly,  until  the  swelling  reaches  the  size  of  half  a  hickory 
;  tbey  are  seldom  seen  larger.  Ko  pain  attends  the  growth, 
outride  of  the  mental  disquietude  necessarily  induced,  no 
tional  or  other  constitutional  disturbance  attends.  The  slow- 
of  growth  is  such  that  it  requires  from  one  to  three  years  to 
the  size  alluded  to.  This  tardiness,  absence  of  pain,  and 
t*0Q5titiittonal  disturbance  constitute  marked  diagnostic  signs.  An- 
other iiign,  and  one  on  which  every  writer  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
L^S'^Dted  lays  particular  stress,  is  the  giving  forth,  on  pressure, 
^fetf  •  parchment-like  crackling;  with  this  last  I  seem,  however, 
^Vfelun*  had  a  fieculiar  experience,  for  while  I  have  treated  quite  my 
^BAue  of  such  cases,  it  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  find  such  crackling 
^HHUnany  single  one  of  them,  and  while  of  course  it  would  ill  be- 
f^Sfcl  any  individual  to  assert  that  such  a  crackling  never  can  be 
f  &nrd.  yet  I  would  impress  that  such  a  sign  is  not  by  any  means 
*a  ever-present  indication,  consequently  is  not  to  be  given  the 
Wi  demanded  for  it.     In  most  of  these  tumors  on  which  I  have 
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operated,  septi,  more  or  Icsa  ia  number,  have  been  found  suppoi 
the  vuull;  with  the  t'xiHteuce  of  such  pillars  it  ie  plaiuly  euot 
seen  that  yielding  would  be  out  of  the  question,  so  that  the  prsdl- 
tioner  is  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  firm  character  of  the  tumor.  The 
gum  coveriug^  such  cyBtic  tumors  is  always  perfectly  normal. — oo 
congestion,  nor  anything  indicating  it»  implication ;  a  matter  im- 
portant to  observe,  as,  should  the  diagnoaia  be  in  aoy^'ise  obscured, 
the  practitioaer  would  have,  at  least,  the  satisfaetiou  of  feeliDg  a 
tolerable  assurance  as  to  the  benign  character  of  the  growth  as  wett 
as  to  its  non-acute  character. 

Of  the  numlier  of  cysts  of  this  class  that  I  bare  seen,  erory  one 
have  been  situated  in  the  outer  or  vestibular  walls  of  the  boDe& 
Why  they  should  be  so,  or  indeed  whether  it  is  always  the  case.  I 
do  not  know.     I  only  offer  my  own  experience. 

A  diagnosis  made  out.  the  cure  ia  very  simple.  A  common 
treatment,  and  one  generally  practiced,  because  of  its  little  trouble, 
is  to  make  a  crucial  incision  through  the  body  of  the  tumor,  and. 
breaking  up  such  aepti  as  may  exist,  stuff  the  cavity  with  lint 
saturated  with  the  tincture  of  iodine;  this,  if  there  is  no  foreign 
body  in  the  cavity,  as,  for  instance,  the  root  of  a  dead  tooth,  will 
invariably  cause  the  base  to  throw  out  granulations,  and  thus 
obliterate  the  cyst 

Another  mode  not  oufrequently  resorted  to,  is  to  dissect  from  lh« 
tumor,  in  flap-form,  the  overlying  gum,  and  with  a  chisel  cut  away 
the  vault  of  the  cyst;  the  parts  are  then  carefully  syriugod  and  the 
flap  laid  back.  This  latter  operation  requires  much  more  lime. 
much  more  skill,  and  gives  much  more  pain.  The  first  is  not  nearly 
BO  objectionable  to  the  patient,  and  is  equally  as  effectual. 

Concerning  hemorrhage,  little  anxiety  need  be  felt.  I  never  found 
it  give  any  trouble  ;  it  may  be  necessary  to  syringe  the  cavity  with 
a  little  alum-water,  or  some  other  astringent,  bat  even  this  ia  not 
commonly  needed. 

Ca»e  — .  Mrs.  C ,  aged  about  twenty-one,  applied  to  me,  some 

two  years  back,  for  treatment  of  a  tumor  occupying  the  canine  fossa 
of  the  left  superior  maxillary  bone.  The  growth  had  iK'en  eighl«efi 
months  iu  progress;  was  about  the  size  of  half  a  walnut,  perfectly 
solid  to  the  touch,  painless,  and  entirely  healthy-looking;  the  gTMl- 
est  disquietude  of  the  patient  being  mental,  her  mother  having  died 
from  scirrhous  cancer. 

Diagnosis  — Simple  cyst. 

Treatment. — Crucial  incisions  were  made  -,  several  delicate  aepU 
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le.  which  the  cuts  discovered,  were  broken  up ;  the  cyst  was 
d  for  the  first  three  days  with  weak  stimolating  liquors.  No 
lammation  developing,  tuftfl  of  cotton  were  saturated  with  tinct. 
iodine,  and  the  cyst  stuffed.  In  oue  week  the  site  of  the  cavity 
occupied  by  healthy  granulations ;  in  three  weeks  the  patient 
was  entirely  cured,  and  left  the  city  for  her  home  in  an  adjoining 
8tate. 

tCixse  — .  Aboat  nine  months  back,  a  German  woman  applied  with 
cystic  tnmor,  similar  to  the  above ;  it  was  certainly  as  unyielding 
1  solid  bone.  This  tumor  was  treated  by  making  a  crucial  incision 
rough  the  soft  parts  alone,  the  fltti)s  were  dissected  off,  and  the 
'fit  being  exposed,  was  cut  away  with  a  chisel-shaped  instrument, 
be  flaps  fell  naturally  into  the  cavity,  and  were  left,  even  without 
Etitch,  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  cure  was  complete  in  about 
week. 

There  ia  a  tumor  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  jaw — cyBtic,  but  not 
I  ftMeoas — which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  class  just  de- 
^^Icrfted.  Both  look,  occasionally,  precisely  alike,  but  the  latter 
^Hklda  under  pressure,  as  any  tumor  of  a  semi-soft  part  would 
^n^<^  Mr.  Paget  alludes  to  such  a  disease  in  hia  lectures  an  Sorgi- 
^Pal  Pathology,  pages  342-3.  *'A  woman,"  he  says,  "thirty-eight 
I  years  old,  was  under  my  care  in  1S49,  in  whom,  at  first  sight,  I 
eookl  not  but  suppose  something  was  distending  the  antrum,  so 
(kiaely  was  deformity  of  the  face  due  to  such  disease  imitated.  But 
tbs  swelling  was  soft  and  clastic,  and  projected  the  thin  mucous  mem- 
l»»iie  of  the  gum  of  the  upper  jaw,  like  a  half-empty  sue.  I  cut 
tote  this  sac,  and  let  out  nearly  an  ounce  of  turbid,  bro^^-nish  liquid, 
ipvkling  with  crystals  of  cholesterine.     The  posterior  wall  of  the 

»^rvfited  in  a  deep  excavation  on  the  surface  of  the  alveolar  border 
ofthu  upper  jaw;  an  adaptation  of  shape  attained,  I  suppose,  as 
H^lpenlt  of  the  long-continued  pressure  of  the  cyst,  which  had  ex- 
HNiix  years." 

Kr.  Paget  also  makes  mention  of  a  young  man  under  his  care  with 
tnmilttr  tumor,  which,  he  says,  was  the  result  of  an  injury  to  the 
IUuqt  alveolar  border  six  months  previously.  In  neither  of  these 
(^Ms,  says  he,  could  I  find  any  disease  of  the  maxillary  bone.* 
Their  origin,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  in  a  diseased  tooth-fang. 


cyBtt  1  have  feveral  times  met  with. 
eoU,  vr  non-acute  alveolar  abscceses. 


Tboy  are  what  may  be 
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I  do  not  know  what  so  close  an  observer  as  Mr.  Paget  means  when 
ho  says  he  could  Hud  no  dinease  of  the  bone.  There  ought  to  be  al 
best  one  little  shotliko  hole  somewhere  about  the  surrounding;  oaae- 
oas  wall ;  at  any  rate,  such  is  the  history  as  I  have  met  with  them. 

A  succeeding  ease,  which  Mr.  Paget  mtjutions,  seems  to  prore  the 
tumors  nro  the  same  as  T  refer  to.  "A  lady,"  he  says,  "  had  a  small 
cyst  of  this  kind,  which  had  existed  twenty-seven  years,  filling  and 
disfhargiug  almost  daily.  It  had  Its  origin  in  a  blow,  by  which  the 
two  median  incisors  were  loosened."* 

A  few  winter;*  back  a  physician  from  Kentucky  applied  to  me  for 
treatment  of  a  tumor  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  had  existed  for  over 
two  3'earH  ;  it  hod  the  feel  of  a  fibroid  body.  This  gentleman,  with 
the  imaginative  qualities  common  to  the  practitioner,  when  he  him- 
self becomes  the  patient,  had  succeeded  in  satisfying  himself  of  the 
cancerous  character  of  his  trouble.  An  incision  through  the  growth 
demonstrated  it  to  be  a  cold  alveolar  abscess.  In  a  single  week  he 
was  cured;  tiic  treatment  required  was,  simply  keeping  patulous  the 
incision,  and  using  a  few  stimulating  injections. 

In  the  Weslern  Medical  Journal,  vol.  x.  pages  185  to  3d8,  is  a 
learned  article  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Gross,  on  "  Excision  of  the 
Maxillary  Bone."  In  the  course  of  this  paper,  be  makes  the  following 
allusion  to  the  osteoid  cysts : 

'*The  sero-cyslic  tumor  of  the  upper  jaw  is  uncommoa,  and,  for- 
tunately, devoid  of  malignancy.  Its  usual  site  is  the  alveolar  pro- 
COBB,  where  it  has  been  known  to  attain  the  volume  of  a  hen's  egg, 
and  even  of  a  large  orange.  It  is  composed  of  a  thiu,  somi-trau»- 
parent,  or  slightly  opaque  bag,  occupied  by  a  colorless  or  sanguineous 
fluid,  or  by  a  glazy,  mucilaginous  substance.  Sometimes,  tfaongh 
rarely,  there  are  two  such  cysts,  either  closely  connected  together  or 
separated  by  a  kind  of  osseous  septum.  The  bono  around  the  tu- 
mor is  expanded  into  a  thin,  elastic,  crackling,  parchment-like  shell, 
and  is  easily  penetrated  by  a  sharp  instrument,  the  puncture  giving 
Tent  to  the  characteristic  contents  of  the  cyst"  This,  Prof.  0. 
thinks,  is  the  best  diagnostic  sign  of  the  morbid  growth.  **  The  gen- 
eral health/'  he  remarks,  "remains  unaffected  in  the  disease,  which 
IB  always  tardy  in  its  progress,  and  manifests  no  disposition  to  ex- 
tend among  the  adjacent  structures.''  Where  any  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  case,  he  advises  a  resort  to  the  exploring 
needle,  which  he  says  will  usually  at  once  dispel  it 


*  Thifl  history  is  that  of  ohromo  alveolar  ahsceM  in  every  particular. 
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Prof.  G,  tbinks  it  is  not  often  this  tumor  calls  for  romoval  of  the 
ilTected  bone  ;  be  gives  it  as  bis  experience  that,  in  general,  it  will 
saffire  to  panctore  it  occasionally  with  a  small  trocar,  to  evacuate 
its  contenifl,  the  escApc  of  which,  he  says,  he  has  founti  to  be  often 
followed  by  the  rapid  contraction  and  Goal  obliteration  of  the  sac. 
Where  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  reacrumulation,  he  recommends 
that  a  large  opening  should  bo  made,  and  tincture  of  iodine  thrown 
to  promote  the  object  in  view. 

The  cystic  tumor  of  Paget  is.  I  presume,  the  same  disease  of  the 
jaw  tG  which  the  name  spina  rentosa  was  originally  applied — spina 
to  expresa  pain  resembling  the  pricking  of  thorns,  and  ventosa  to 
indicate  that  the  lomor  was  Glled  with  wind.  The  term  is  not  yet 
nhftolele,  but.  like  epulis,  is  employed  so  freely  that  no  one  now 
knows  what  it  means. 

Hevapiiulatory. — The  cystic  tumor  is  an  osseous  cyst  of  the  jaw, 
which  forms  just  Iwneath  the  outer  plate  of  the  alveolar  process, 
and  has  its  cyst  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  and  attenuation  of 
tbe  external  ]  am  in  a. 

It  is  seen  as  a  bulb  on  the  alveolar  face,  is  commonly  met  with 
ibuut  the  size  of  half  a  hickory  nnt,  the  gum  which  covers  it  is 
[wrfectly  natural  in  appearance.     It  may  yield  to  the  touch,  or  it 
^jay  noi. 

^■Tbe  most  satisfactory,  and,  withal,  perfectly  safe  means  of  diag- 
^Hbftb,  is  to  pass  a  keen  scalpel  or  lancet  into  the  growth  ;  if  it  is  the 
^Rmor  we  descrilK',  the  knife  will  give  to  the  touch  the  sense  of 
hiring  past^ed  through  a  bony  wall  into  a  cyst. 

The  septi,  alluded  to  as  existing  in  the  simple  cysts,  ar©  occa* 
.^ioDidlT  replaced  by  what  iH  known  as  a  multiloculur  cyst, — that  is 
l«>  aay,  a  common  tumor  i.i  matle  up  of  many  cysts.  As  these 
cyM*  increase  in  number,  »o  the  complexity  of  the  tumor  increases; 
4ad  it  may  be  that  we  will  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  decide  that  a 
core  \n  best  promised  by  the  complete  extirpation  of  all  the  portion 
bono  implicated. 

Examiuation  will  reveal  that  these  cysts  vary  much  in  cbarac- 

;  .somelimea  they  will  be  discovered  nnlined  and  empty,  some- 

4  a  kind  of  serum  will  be  found  to  fill  them.     Again,  as  in  a 

operated  on  by  myself,  they  will  be  found  filled  by  a  pulpy, 

er-colured,  turgid,  lining  membrane.     This  is  the  class  that  afllili- 

with  what  is  to  be  described  as  cysto-sarconia ;  as  these  tu- 

pass  from  simplicity  in  their  expression,  we  come  to  class 

with  the  latter  disease,  and  to  esteem  them  as  belonging  to 
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doubtful  growths.  It  has  l>et?n  my  experience  that  as  such  tuuiors 
increase  iu  complexity  they  discolor  the  overlyiug  mucous  mt:m- 
brane,  eo  that  as  this  membraDe  is  changed,  we  judge  the  growths 
allied  to  cyflto-sarooma. 

TuE  CoMPOCND  Cyst. — In  this  class  of  the  cjrstic  growths  we 
have  the  ruDQiug  together  of  the  benign  and  malignant  cooditioos 
which  make  so  necessary  to  their  proper  appreciation  that  genenl 
comprehension  of  the  subject  alluded  to  on  a  former  page.  Withooi 
doubt  the  dentigerous  cyst  is  by  far  the  most  common  type  of  ti»e 
com|>ouiid  oral  cystic  growths;  but  in  the  malignant  cysta  teetli 
are  sometimes  found,  or  some  dental  association  is  seen  to  exijt; 

FlO.  66. — Ol>ONTOCKL«. 


hence,  not  to  confuse  the  subject  in  the  outstart,  we  are  to  undcf 
stand  here  that  in  the  use  of  the  term  compound  ryst.  we  ueaf^ 
benign  cysts  which  oontain  irregularly-developed  teeth  or  dentaJ 
tissue. 

A  common  odontocele  is  the  simplest  form  of  an  osteo-dental 
tumor;  it  may  preneut  itself  in  any  part  of  the  maxillary  structunv 
and  what  is  of  much  consequence  to  remember,  may  hare,  aa  tb» 
primary  lesion,  a  supernumerary  tooth. 

Illustrations. — A  young  la<Iy,  aged  sixteen,  presented  herself, 
having  a  tumor,  intramaidllary,  evidently,  occupying  the  anterior 
left  side  of  the  hard  palate.     Her  exact  condition  ia  as  follows :  abe 
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TH?ver  bar]  a  single  tooth  of  the  permanent  set  oxtracted.     Yet 
licks,  to  make  up  the  complement  eonimon  to  her  age,  the  canine 
[the  affected  side.    The  tumor  is,  of  comrse,  an  odontocele,  or  at 
80  great  ia  the  probability  of  such  being  its  character,  con- 
ing the  absence  from  the  dental  nrch  of  the  tooth,  that,  any  sur- 
pfiu  would  feel  justified  in  founding  a  proposed  operation  on  such 
MMviction. 

^Pn  1861  the  following  very  interesting  case  of  odontocele  came 

oader  my  observation.    The  patient,  desiring  a  set  of  artificial  teoth, 

bid,  about  a  year  previous,  had  extracted  all  the  teeth  of  the  upper 

j&w.  and.  as  is  customary,  had  been  dismissed  for  a  period  of  some 

^k  months,  not  desiring  to  wear  a  temporary  denture.     At  the  end 

^Bbi^  time  the  impression  of  his  mouth  had  been  taken,  the  parts 

Hkg  in  a  good  healthy  condition.     The  t£^eth  were  made,  placed  in 

position,  and  worn  with   entire   comfort   for   a  period  of  several 

itbs. 

.boat  eight  weeks  before  presenting  himself  to  my  notice,  these 

iBciftl  teeth  were  found  to  Ik*  gel  ting  loose,  as  if  from  some  pro- 

tion  at  the  right  border  of  the  myrtiform  fossa.     Applying  to  his 

ktist,  surprise  was  expressed  at  the  occurrence,  and  advice  given 

the  ftinher  progress  of  the  case  should  Im?.  awaited.     At  this 

iod  the  gums  were  more  or  less  congested,  and  were  putting  on 

au  augry  appearance;  a  few  days  later  a  fistule  formed.    His 

list,  confident  that  no  portion  of  the  roots  of  any  of  the  teeth 

been  loft  in  the  alveolus,  now  dismissed  the  case,  advising  him 

r^f^k  surgical  assistance.     In  this  condition  he  came  under  my 

Tvatiou. 

*he  case  presented  the  following  features  :  mach  engorgement  of 

til  that  portion  of  the  gum  and  lip  covering  the  incisive  and  ea- 

^fossn.and  which  extended  in  a  triangular  direction  to  the  inner 

^Utbns  of  the  right  eye,  much  soreness  on  pressure  over  all  the 

^prted  parts,  the  fistule  discharging  thin,  and  occasionally  bloody 

Examination  with  the  probe  gave  the  impression  that  it  struck 
iJAHt  ilje  root  of  a  tooth,  and  which  would  certainly  have  influ- 
tbe  making  up  of  the  diagnonis  if  experience  had  not  assured 
rtbat  no  tooth  could,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  had  a 
iding  such  a  length. 
ling-  from  the  conditions  present  the  imperative  necessity  for 
^operation,  and  the  patient  willingly  acceding  to  the  conclusion, 
^img  course  was  pursued.     The  patient  was  etherized  ;  an 
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assistant,  haviDg  sponge  and  water  at  his  side,  took  charge  of  tlie 
lower  jaw  and  lip.  A  second  assistant  steadied  the  head  and  held 
the  superior  lip  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  knife. 

The  partfl  being  thus  very  fairly  exposed,  a  pointed  and  somewhit 
delicate-bladed  bistoury  was  passed  through  the  superior  fiesby 
boundary  of  the  canine  fossa  to  the  inner  canthus.  To  my  surprise, 
it  passed  not  only  through  the  soft  parts,  but  in  the  return  cut  sunk 
readily  into  the  bone.  A  first  flap  was  now  dissected  posteriorly 
from  the  dead  mass :  a  second  was  bounded  mesially  by  the  nisil 
bone,  ala,  and  left  prominence  of  the  myrtiform  fossa.  The  blood 
being  sponged  away,  I  discovered,  lying  in  the  very  center  of  the 
carious  bone,  a  cuspid  tooth  of  ordinary  size  and  development,  the 
apex  being  in  immediate  relation  with  the  floor  of  the  orbit. 

That  this  tumor  had  existed  for  a  long  time  is  not  of  coone 
to  be  doubted,  but  it  excited  the  attention  of  the  patient  only  on  the 
setting  up  of  acute  inflammatory  action.  This  inflammation  soon 
destroyed  the  integrity  of  the  vault  of  the  cyst ;  hence  the  softened 
carious  state  in  which  I  found  it.  The  interest  associated  with  the 
case  lies  in  the  absence  of  all  the  teeth,  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
data  for  the  diagnosis. 

Osteo-dental  tumors  dependent  on  the  development  of  superna- 
merary  teeth  are  quite  common  ;  they  are  generally  easily  recognijed 
from  their  position  and  size,  being  never  larger  than  an  ordinary  pes, 
and  mostly  situated  in  some  part  of  the  palatine  processes  of  the 
superior  maxillae.  Any  obscurity,  however,  in  these  tumors  is  read- 
ily dispersed  by  thrusting  a  bistoury  or  exploring  needle  into  them. 
The  dental  surgeon  particularly  would  remark  from  the  sense  of 
touch  whether  or  not  the  contents  is  tooth  substance. 

Osteo-dcntal  tumors  not  unfrequently  have  as  their  contents  un- 
developed teeth.  Only  a  few  days  back  I  saw  a  couple  of  bicuspid 
crowns,  evidently  long  dead,  which  had  been  removed  from  one  of 
these  oral  compound  cysts. 

Such  osteo-dental  tumors,  then,  as  just  illustrated,  may  be  viewed 
as  the  most  simple  of  these  compound  cysts.  Another  class,  the 
complex  osteo-dental  cyst,  may  now  claim  attention.  No  better 
illustration  of  this  class  of  tumor  can  be  found  on  record,  perhapF, 
than  in  the  memoir  of  the  Guadeloupe  banker's  son,  by  M.  Forget, 
presented  to  the  French  Academy,  and  so  ably  and  happily  repub- 
lished in  English  some  years  back  by  the  publishers  of  the  Dental 
Cosmos.    As  the  illustrations  and  text  are  still  in  possession  of  the 
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journal,  the  reader  iutcrestcd  in  the  subject  cannot  do  bett^?r  than 
g-ivo  them  moat  attentive  consideration,  while  certainly  I  cannot  do 
better  than  by  using  them.  We  preface  by  remarking,  that  by  a 
complex  osteo-dontal  tumor  wo  mean  a  cyst  containing  some  com- 
plex mass,  which  common  observation,  or  the  microscope,  reveals 
as  being  made  up  of  irregular  developments  of  dental  tissues. 

Observatiopt. — 1.  Oaieo-Denial  TuTtior,  size  nf  a  large  Egg,  en- 
cysted in  the  thick  part  of  the  Inferior  Maxillary — Ulcerous  In- 
flammation of  the  Parietes  of  the  Cyst — Numerous  Ossifluent 
Fistulst — Resection  of  the  left  half  of  the  Body  of  the  Jaw  and  a 
portion  of  its  Branch — Cured. 

Early  in  May  a  banker,  of  Guadeloupe,  introduced  to  M.  Forget 
his  son,  whom  he  had  brought  to  Paris  with  the  intention  of  aub- 
jec-ting  him  to  the  necessary  surgical  operation  for  the  remedy  of  a 
disease  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  which  bad  made  its  first  appearance 
when  the  patient  was  five  years  old. 

History  or  the  Disease. — At  that  period  (five  years),  young  L. 
suffered  fnmi  pains  in  his  left  jaw;  they  were  for  sume  time  inter- 
mitteDt,  then  continuous  and  acute.  When  the  patient  was  seven 
years  of  age,  two  small  healthy  molars  were  extracted,  under  the 
impression  that  they  wore  preventing  the  evolution  of  the  second 
teeth.  The  operation  gave  great  relief,  and  the  pain  ceased;  but 
shortly  afterward  a  smalt,  round,  hard  tumor  appeared  on  the  ex- 
ternal face  of  the  jaw,  near  the  alveoli  of  the  teeth  that  had  been 
removed.  The  tumor  caused  no  suffering  to  the  patient,  and  made 
DO  sensible  progress  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  The  whole  of  the 
left  side  of  the  jaw  then  became  tumefied,  and  the  bone,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  patient,  broadened  and  rounded.  He  also  observed,  at 
this  time,  that  the  large  molars,  which  were  regularly  developed  on 
the  right  side,  were  wanting  in  the  diseased  part. 

This  morbid  enlargement  was  accompanied  by  frequent  fluxions  of 
the  gums,  cheek,  and  whole  left  side  of  the  face.  The  recurrence  of 
this  fluxion  was  attended  with  great  pain,  and  caused  an  increased 
tumefaction  in  the  soft  parts  to  such  an  extent  that  the  difference 
between  the  sides  of  the  face  became  absolute  deformiLy- 

In  November,  1854,  a  violent  inflammation  occurred  in  the  base 
of  the  jaw  and  the  cervico-maxillary  region.  Antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment was  employed,  two  applications  of  leeches  were  made,  and  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  decreased,  and,  fifteen  days  afterward, 
parulent  matter  formed  in  the  thick  part  of  the  cheek,  which  opened 
spontaneously,  allowing  the  issue  of  a  large  quantity  of  fetid  pas. 

22 
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The  opening  of  the  abBecse  became  fistutouB,  the  flnrrounding  tisane 
then  detached,  and,  under  them,  the  bone  was  naked  for  a  very  cvn- 
eiderable  extent. 

Peebent  Condition. — Young  L..  aged  twenty,  strong,  well  de- 
veloped, with  an  excellent  constitution,  and  health  perfect  in  all 
respects,  excepting  the  local  affection. 

The  disease  appears  externally  in  a  considerable  tumefaction  of 
the  left  cheek,  which  is  more  than  three  times  its  natural  size,  and 
the  tumor  h&3  eauHed  a  very  marked  eccentric  development  to  the 
correeponding  maxillary  bone. 

When  the  patient  opens  his  month,  which  be  does  without  effort, 
the  whole  left  side  of  the  bono  was  seen  tu  resemble  a  large  turkey- 
egg — the  base  of  the  jaw  being  confounded,  %vilhout  appreciable  line 
of  demarkation,  with  the  internal  and  external  faces,  which  describe 
a  very  considerable  curve. 

The  tumor  is  uniform,  without  depressions  or  any  irregular  swell- 
ings  upon  the  Burface.  It  does  not  yield  to  pressure,  and  no  part 
of  it  gives  that  sound  of  crepitation  which  is  characteristic  of  at- 
tenuation of  the  osseous  tissues.  The  external  swelling  hidus  the 
superior  and  lateral  part  of  the  neck;  the  enlargement  of  the  hone 
has  forced  the  tongue  from  its  true  direction,  and  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  has  been  driven  from  the  left,  to  the  right. 

The  alveolar  ridge,  singularly  enlarged,  contains  none  of  the  grind- 
ing teeth,  except  the  first  bicuspid,  which  stands  regularly  io  its 
socket.  The  tissue  of  the  gums  is  dark-red.  and  unusually  thick 
and  hard.  In  a  circumscribed  spot,  about  the  size  of  a  twenty- 
centime  piece,  the  tissue  is  broken,  and  exhibits  an  unequal,  wrinkled, 
grayish  surface,  which  gives  a  dry  sound  when  struck  with  a  meUl, 
as  if  the  crown  of  a  tooth  were  hidden  in  the  cavity. 

In  order  to  complete  the  symptomatic  description,  it  is  added  that 
there  are  many  ossifluent  fistulous  openings  at  the  base  of  the  tumor, 
Mid  much  hypertrophy  and  hardening  of  the  submaxillary  lympbaUc 
ganglion. 

The  functional  disorders  arising  from  the  pathological  condition, 
at  first  very  slight,  are  noticed  at  this  stage  as  increasing  every  day: 
embarrassment  of  vocal  utterance,  mastication  painful  and  incom- 
plete, deglutition  effected  with  difficulty,  and  respiratiou  very  diffi- 
cult every  time  inQammation  is  renewed  in  the  tumor;  lastly,  ibe 
patient  suffering  from  two  serious  inconveniences — one,  the  very 
marked  deformity  of  the  face ;  the  other,  the  incessant  flow  of  fetid 
pus,  proceeding  from  the  complicated  flstulae  of  the  osteo-deat&l  caries. 
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M.  Forget  here  describes  the  operation,  the  usual  resection.     One 

jcidt'Dt,  however,  should  be  remarked  :  in  making  his  anterior  cut 

Itritbtbe  chain  saw,  be  alludes  to  coming  in  contact  with  a  tooth 

jibced  horizuntaliy  in  the  thick  part  of  the  bone,  precisely  under  the 

•iTeohs  through  which  he  was  cutting. 

Fio.  67. 


JIhatomical  Examination  or  Tumor.— With  the  surrounding 
*oJt  parts,  it  is  described  a^  being  an  exact  ovoid.  The  soft  parts, 
adhering  to  its  external  face,  were  found  marked  with  many  fistular 
pasaageo,  ending  at  inflamed  and  ulcerous  points  of  osseous  tissue. 
^  This  tissue  was  thin,  soft,  and  depressible,  and  perforated  by  two 
^^^^kft  leading  into  the  interior  of  the  cyst,  from  which  exuded  a 
^^HKoit,  viscid,  reddish  liquid.  A  stylet  introduced  into  one  of 
^Htse  pusages  was  stopped  by  a  hard  body,  which,  under  percus- 
I  auM^,  sounded  like  a  compact  tissue  de]>rived  of  its  periosteum.  This 
was  reached  by  dissecting  off  the  gums,  which,  condensed 
thick  bed,  formed  a  sort  of  operculum  for  the  upper  part,  com- 
bing the  cyst  in  which  the  morbid  product  was  situated.    The  dis- 


sectiou  exhibited  thut  the  jaw  from  the  ramus  to  the  premolar 
been  changed  into  a  cavity  containing  a  compact,  saxaform,  ovoia 
mass,  the  size  of  a  large  egg.  grayish,  unequal  surfoce,  studded  wit& 
small  tubercles,  surrounded  by  a  bod  of  enamel,  and  complet^W 
buried  in  the  thick  part  of  the  bone.     (See  Fig,  67.) 

Next,  the  tumor  was  divided  along  its  axis  into  two  unequal  pffxts 
each  conQned  to  the  corresponding  half  of  the  osseous  cyst  that  ^*^ 
coniprificd  in  the  division.  This  revealed  the  composition  of  the 
tumor:  it  was  formed  of  a  smooth,  glossy,  compact,  homogeneous, 
ivory-like  tissue,  of  a  whitish-brown  color.  In  the  center  of  «l  » 
kind  of  regular  disposition  of  it^  elements  is  described  as  existinSi 
discernible  by  the  naked  eye.     (See  Figs.  68  and  69,) 


Between  the  tumor  and  the  wall  of  the  cyst  was  a  thick,  Obro- 
cellular  tissue,  free  on  the  side  of  the  former,  where  it  covered  the 
whole  intramaxillary  portion,  and  was  joined  to  the  latter  by  filt^ 
mental  proUm^ations  of  a  cellulo-vascular  appearance — these  being 
attached  to  the  numerous  openings  that  covered  the  face  of  the  cyst 
The  external  flurface  of  this  membrane  was  bathed  with  a  muco- 
purulent liquid,  smelling  like  dental  caries. 

At  the  base  and  anterior  extremity  of  the  tumor,  an  indentation 
is  described  fitting  the  crown  of  a  large  molar  that  stood  between  it 
and  the  maxillary  bone.  (See  Fig.  69,  b.)  A  portion  of  the  same 
tooth  caused  a  plight  elevation  on  the  external  faoe  of  the  jaw.  (Fig. 
68,  c.)    M.  Forget  also  describes  the  tooth  encountered  in  the  opct- 
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%\m.  (Fig.  68,  d.)    Its  location,  aa  will  be  seen,  is  directly  beneath 
tbeakculusof  the  first  molur,  which  is  staading  iu  its  truepoHition. 

Fig.  69. 


^Iltbe  leetb,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  molars,  it  will 

«i«8  b«  fieen,  were  found,  and  the  space  appropriated  for  them  was 

"^  bv  the  Inmor.    What,  then,  queried  M.  Forget,  could  have  be- 

•^oic  of  these  two  grt^at  molars  ?     It  could  not  be,  he  argued,  that 

theljulbg.  compressed  from  their  very  origin,  had  disappeared  with- 

wt  tearing  a  single  vcBtige  of  theii*  existence.     The  numerous  in- 

he  held,  that  had  occurred  of  the  simultaneous  development 

lletfa  and  anomalous  productions  in  the  very  center  of  the  maxil- 

urv  nruuld  not  allow  him  to  think  of  accepting  such  an  explanation. 

in  All  the  analogous  cases  that  had  fallen  under  his  observation,  the 

■I^Ui  were  of  the  ordinary  dimensions,  and  complete  in  number,  al- 

|tlKiugh  removed  from  their  normal  position,  and  sometimes  buried 

FfD  in  the  morbid  substance  itself. 

Let  us  now,  that  we  may  fully  comprehend  such  a  class  of  cases, 
the  Btudy  of  this  particular  one. 

67  represents  the  left  half  of  the  body  of  the  inferior  maxil- 
ie»  hollowed  into  a  large  cavity,  containing  an  ivory-like, 


▼lew  of  the  alveolar  edge. 
\m.  Orifice  of  the  dental  canal  upon  the  aurfoco  of  the  resection  of 
le  in  the  continuity  of  the  ramus. 
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h.  Plane  of  the  cat  in  front,  showing  the  second  small  molar 
was  found  in  it. 
e.  Grown  of  the  flrst  molar,  in  regular  position. 

Fio.  70. 


Figs.  68  and  69.  The  two  halres  of  the  anatomic  section, 
according  to  its  axis  (osseous  cyst,  and  included  tumor). 

Fig.  68. — c.  Crown  of  great  molar,  seen  through  a  notch  i 
outer  wall  of  the  cyst. 

d.  Second  small  molar, 

e.  First  small  molar. 

a  and  b.  Points  of  the  same  wall,  perforated  by  the  prolon 
of  the  tumor 

/.  Summit  of  tho  most  elevated  of  these. 

Fig.  69. — a.  Interior  aspect  of  the  tumor. 

b.  Great  molar  inverted. 

c  and  d.  Cellulo-librous  membrane,  interposed  between  the 
cyst  and  tumor. 
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'  Fig.  70.  Microscopical  examination. 

M.  Forget,  in  presenting  this  case  to  the  French  Academy,  re- 
fjoarked  that  it  was  a  duality  of  anatomical  and  patfaologioal  lesion, 
so  rare,  that  after  the  strictest  research,  bo  was  led  to  believe  it  un- 
examplet)  in  the  human  species.  Thus,  then,  we  have  here,  side  by 
side,  each  extreme,  and  underHtaoding  each,  there  is  not  likely  to 
come  anything  between  that  we  may  not  be  able  readily  to  explain. 

A  dental  germ  assuming,  or  compelled  to  an  abnormal  position, 
may  have  various  sequela).  It  may  make  a  maleruption  ;  it  may  re- 
main encysted  ;  it  may  die  after  partial  development,  or  it  may  hetero- 
geneously  develop. 

We  have  then  but  to  consider  heterogeneous  development,  and  we 
have  mastered  the  pathology  of  the  le.sion,  and  all  its  various  phases. 

First,  let  us  dissect  a  tooth — for  the  parts  of  a  tooth  are  the  parts 
of  such  tumors.  A  tooth  is  made  up  of  enamel,  dentine,  eementum, 
pulp  substance,  and  peridonteum. 

Enamel  op  the  Teeth. —  Gortex  strata,  adamantina  dentium; 
crusta  dentium  adamantina;  Kubstaniia  vilrea. 

The  enamel  of  a  tooth  is  that  portion  which  caps  the  crown.  In 
stmctore  it  is  fibrous ;  its  fibers  radiating  fVom  the  center  to  the 
surface. 

In  microscopic  structures,  the  enamel  (Owen)  consists  of  long 
and  slender,  solid,  prismatic,  for  the  moat  part  hexagonal,  fibers  of 
phoBpbate,  carbonate,  and  flnate  of  lime ;  which  are  essentially  the 
contents  of  extremely  delicate  membranous  tubes. 

Dentine. — Os  dentis,  substantia  ossea  ebur  dentis.  This  is  the 
^portion  of  the  tooth  between  the  cementum  and  enamel  and  between 
the  pulp  and  the  enamel.  It  makes  up  the  great  body  of  the  organ. 
Dentine  is  composed  of  numberless  tubules,  these  being  not  larger 
than  the  one  ten -thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  their  course  is 
waving,  each  tubule  having  several  curves  resembling,  according  to 
^■JECetzius,  the  Greek  letter  ^.  "  Professor  Uetzius  confirms  theobserra- 
P"  tion  of  Muller,  that  the  tubes  contain  an  organic  earthy  matter  in 
granular  masses,  which  disappear  under  the  action  of  dilute  muriatic 
^^ftcid.  The  cells,  and  the  small  tubes  which  radiate  from  them,  also 
^■Bontain  earthy  matter,  as  in  bone.  They  are  naturally  white  and 
^^ppaqQe;  but,  after  maceration  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  become  color- 
less and  transparent." 

Chemically,  dentine  differs  from  enamel  principally  in  the  absence 
the  fiuate  of  lime. 

CeMENTTJM — Ceusta  Petrosa. — The  ccmentum  of  a  tooth  is  that 
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portion  which  invests  the  fangs.  In  character,  it  corresponds  qoite 
closely  to  the  osseous  structures.  The  microscope  demonstrates 
clearly  the  existence  of  Haversian  canals,  and  the  so-called  corpuscle 
of  Purkinje,  or,  as  Kobin  prefers  to  term  them,  osteoplasts. 

"  In  growing  teeth,  with  fangs  not  fully  formed,  the  cement  is  so 
thin  that  the  Purkinjean  cells  are  not  visible ;  it  looks  like  a  6ne 
membrane,  and  has  been  described  as  the  periosteum  of  the  fangs, 
but  it  increases  in  thickness  with  the  age  of  the  tooth,  and  is  the 
seat  and  origin  of  what  are  called  exostoses  of  the  fangs,  which  are 
wholly  composed  of  it."  "  It  is  the  presence  of  this  osseous  sub- 
stance," says  Professor  Owen,  "  which  renders  possible  many  well- 
known  experiments  of  which  the  human  teeth  have  been  the  subject; 
such  as  their  transplantation,  and  adhesion  into  the  combs  of  cocks, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  vascular  connection  between  the  tooth  and 
the  comb,"  etc.  Under  every  modification,  the  cement  is  the  most 
highly  organized,  and  most  vascular  of  the  dental  tissues,  and  its 
chief  use  is  to  form  the  band  of  vital  union  between  the  denser  con- 
stituents of  the  tooth,  and  the  bone  in  which  the  tooth  is  implanted. 

DentaIi  Pulp. — The  pulp  is  that  vascular,  reddish-gray,  highly- 
sensitive  substance,  occupying  the  cavity  of  the  tooth.  It  is  made 
up  of  delicate  connective  tissue,  in  which  ramify  the  dental  nerve, 
artery,  and  vein. 

"When,"  says  Mr.  Nasmyth,  "the  internal  structures  of  a  dental 
pulp  are  examined,  the  number  of  minute  cells  which  present  them- 
selves in  a  vascular  form  is  remarkable ;  they  seem,  indeed,  to  con- 
stitute the  principal  portion  of  its  bulk."  Mr.  N.  describes  them  as 
"  varying  in  size,  from  the  smallest  microscopic  appearance  to  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  as  being  disposed  in  different 
layers  throughout  the  body  of  the  pulp."  This  tissue  is  highly  en- 
dowed, and,  perhaps,  more  liable  than  any  portion  of  the  body  to 
take  on  morbid  action ;  fungoid  degeneration  is,  perhaps,  its  second 
most  common  disease. 

PbriodontaIi  Membbane. — This  is  the  periosteum  of  the  tooth. 
Anatomically  and  physiologically  it  diflTers  little  from  this  general 
class  of  membranes.  Pathologically,  I  think  it  may  be  remarked  as 
being  more  susceptible  to  disease,  and  more  disposed  to  assume 
quickly  the  acute  conditions.  For  example,  inflammation  of  the 
periodontal  membrane  is  easily  provoked,  and,  once  inflamed,  it  is 
ever  after  surprisingly  prone  to  reassume  morbid  action.  Again, 
we  need  only  call  to  mind  its  epulic  outgrowths ;  the  frequency  and 
varied  character  of  these  growths. 
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Atnlliar  with  tooth  structure,  we  turn  to  Fig.  70,  as  referred  to, 
d  trace  a  |>ervcrftioQ  of  development  in  all  these  structures;  see 
them  forming  a  tumor,  Btrictly  dental,  yet  to  the  last  degree  anoma- 
UP  and  abnormal. 

We  return  now  to  the  microscopic  examination  of  tumor,  made  by 
ofessor  Ch.  Robin.  Fig.  70  (400  diameters).  This  figure  repre- 
ots  a  portion  of  a  slight  cut  made  into  the  tumor  represented 
Pig.  69,  a). 
The  preparation  is  taken  from  near  the  free  edge,  or  the  irregu- 
krly  mttramillar<?d  surface  of  the  tumor.  The  latter  is  formed 
ncipally  of  the  ivory  or  dentine,  easily  recognized  upon  the  thin 
tiou  by  its  very  fine  tubes,  disposed  in  parallels,  or  nearly  so, 
hrough  part  of  their  extent  (Fig.  70,  e). 
These  tubes,  radiating  more  or  less  regularly  from  the  Uttle  de- 
ions  or  cavities  observable  in  the  mass  of  the  tumor  (Fig. 
,  o),  very  near  to  each  other  through  part  of  their  extent,  these 
bes  of  ivory  become  more  rare,  fine,  and  ramified  as  they  approach 
hv  surfaces  of  the  dental  tumor  (Fig.  70,  </,/),  and  eud  in  a  very 
sharp  poipt  toward  the  lines  of  junction  between  the  ivory  and  the 
enamel  (o,  6,  c),  and  the  cement  (/,  g,  h).  The  presence  of  the  ivory, 
^Brhich  fonns  the  greater  part  of  the  tumor,  demonstrates  its  dental 
^Bature  very  clearly. 

^H  Enahel. — Another  important  particular  is  the  presence  of  the 

^^■lamel  on  the  surface  of  the  tumor,  where  it,  in  some  measure, 

^^Dvers  the  irregularities  with  a  varnish  which  moulds  itself  upon 

tlj^m  in  order  to  penetrate  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  fissures  or 

depressioua  that  divide  the  tumor  superficially  into  lubes. 

This  bed  of  enamel  varies  in  thickness  from  microscopic  dimen- 

Ds  to  a  millimeter  (03937  inch),  or  near  it,  and  is  as  irregular  in 

3  on  the  lower  or  adhering  face  as  it  is  on  the  frtn;  surface, 

btch  the  microscope  alone  allows  to  be  seen.     The  portion  of  the 

tion  of  the  tumor  that  is  here  delineated  (Fig.  70)  is  taken  at  the 

cl  of  one  of  the  points  where  the  enamel  (a,  6)  in  a  manner  pene- 

(c)  into  the  body  of  the  ivory  mass  of  which  the  tumor  is 

pally  formed. 

The  enamel  is  easily  recognized  by  its  narrow  prigms,  from  six  to 

bt-thousandth  of  a  millimeter  in  width,  which  are  in  immediate 

taposition  (Fig.  70,  a,  b).     The  figure  shows  them  inclined,  as  by 

e  accidents  of  the  cuts  in  making  the  section.     When  the  cut  is 

p«q>eDdieular,  or  nearly  so,  to  their  greatest  axif*.  their  prismatic 

form,  with  five  or  six  faces,  is  easily  seen ;  this  is  shown  in  the 

Xkexghborbood  of  6,  Fig.  70. 
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CxMSNT. — Tn  the  depth  of  the  fissures,  and  here  and  there  in  the 
mass  of  the  tumor,  near  its  surface,  and  especially  that  part  of  the 
surface  hidden  in  the  adventitious  cavity  of  the  maxillary  bone,  the 
microscope  discovers  some  trails  or  beds  of  variable  thinnesa^  formed 
entirely  of  the  substance  of  the  cement  (Pig.  70,  g). 

The  cement  is  inclosed  between  masses  of  ivory,  and  is  consoli- 
dated by  the  immediate  contact  (Fig.  70)  with  the  masses  between 
which  it  lies.  It  extends  itself  in  places  with  the  surface  of  the 
tumor  to  the  neighborhood,  and  even  to  contact  with  the  enamel. 
The  section  represented  in  the  plate  is  taken  at  a  point  that  shows 
this  arrangement  (Fig.  70,/,  g,  h).  There  are,  besides,  thin  pieces 
of  cement  extending  far  forward  into  the  body  of  the  tumor. 

The  cement  is  known  to  be  no  other  than  the  osseous  substance. 
The  figure  before  us  exhibits  the  characteristic  elements  belonging 
to  it.  These  are  the  microscopic  cavities,  called  osteoplasts,  or,  in- 
correctly, osseous  corpuscles,  for  they  are  excavations.  The  air 
that  fills  the  dry  bone  makes  these  cavities  appear  black  under  the 
microscope  (Fig.  70,  g);  but,  in  the  fresh  state,  they  are  fall  of 
liquid,  and  are  pale  and  more  difficult  to  observe  than  in  the  dry 
pieces. 

These  cavities,  which  are,  in  breadth  and  length,  from  one  to 
three-hundredths  of  a  millimeter,  are  always  of  very  irregular  shape, 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  fine  tubes  that  start  from  all  their 
peripheries,  and  traverse  even  the  substance  interposed  between  the 
osteoplasts. 

The  best  joined  pieces  show  that  these  little  canals  are  subdivided 
two  or  three  times,  and  are  then  inosculated  with  those  of  neighbor- 
ing osteoplasts.  The  portion  of  cement,  shown  in  the  plate,  does 
not  exhibit  this  arrangement,  which  was  visible,  nevertheless,  in  the 
parts  close  to  it. 

The  cuts  in  the  tumor  exhibit,  moreover,  little  openings,  that  are 
either  full  or  empty,  of  a  grayish  or  brown  pus.  These  small  orifices 
are  from  two  to  six-tenths  millimeter  and  upwards  in  width,  and 
from  about  one  to  two  millimeters  apart.  The  microscope  shows 
that  these  orifices  accompany  the  narrow,  irregular  cavities,  some- 
times in  the  form  of  elongated  conduits,  hollowed  out  of  the  ivory 
which  they  pass  through.  The  instrument  also  shows  that  the 
tubes  of  the  latter  start  from  those  cavities  to  radiate  toward  the 
surface  of  the  tumor,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tubes  of  the  ivory 
in  the  normal  tooth  start  from  the  natural  cavity  of  the  dental  palp. 
These  narrow,  irregular  cavities,  more  or  less  elongated,  traverse  the 
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,tbe  toinor,  and  some  of  them  even  reach  within  a  Ibw  milli- 
the  surface. 

These  cavities  are,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  the  palp  cavities 
of  this  morbid  product,  ritlier  ruprcms  from  desiccation  or  still  con- 
taining some  remnant  of  the  dried  pulp  in  the  form  of  a  brownish  or 
grftjifih  powder. 

BBOAPirrLATiON. — The  result  of  all  these  observations  of  the  case 
13  thus  epitomized  by  M.  For^^t. 

Isi.  An  original  union  of  the  follicles  of  the  last  two  molars  fol- 
lowed by  an  intimate  union  of  them,  caused  by  phlegmanial  or  other 
actions. 

2d.  Under  the  same  morbid  influence,  the  excess  of  vitality  in  the 
organic  elements  of  the  follicles  has  produced  hypersecretion  of  an 
ivory-like  osseous  substance. 

2d.  That  the  irregular  aggregatism  and  di0'usion  of  these  consti- 
tntea  the  pathological  growth. 

ith  and  lastly.  Its  growth  has  formed  in  the  cyst,  and  it  has  main- 
tained therein  u  permanent  influmination  which  has  disurgauiased  the 
osseous  tissue  and  altered  the  structure  of  the  adjacent  soft  parts  to 
iQch  an  extent  that  a  radical  operation  was  necessary. 


Thus  we  have  studied  the  extremes:  a  simple  cyst,  with  a  tooth 
in  it,  and  a  tumor  so  complex  id  character  and  structure  that  no  one 
but  the  microscopist  might  hope  to  be  able  to  recoguize  it.  Yet 
these  tumors,  differing  so  widely  in  their  features,  are  alike  in  the 
most  important  one  of  being  benign.  Their  prophylaxis  is  the  same, 
and  for  a  good  distance  their  surgery  runs  side  by  side. 

Dental  tumors,  intermediate  to  these  two  classes,  are  of  various 

featores.     But,  with  an  ability  to  recognize  the  dental  elements^ 

with  an  understanding  of  the  minute  histology  of  enamel,  dentine, 

omentum,  and  pulp  substance — what  difference  can  it  make,  having 

and  a  microscope,  how  lliese  elements  aggregate  ? 
I  once  saw  a  tumor  taken  from  the  maxilla,  which  looked  like  a 
of  ivory;  it  was  quite  as  large  as  two  of  the  molar  teeth  pnt 
together.     I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  was  two  of  the  molars  ;  their 
•rms  had  in  some  way  affiliated,  and,  remaining  encysted,  had  pro- 
this  a1>ortion.     The  microscope  revealed  very  distinctly  the 
iated  character  of  the  mass;  this  pronounced  it  dental  quite  as 
tCactorily  as  though  the  shapeless  lump  had  been  moulded  to  the 
rth-forro. 
have  had  shown  me,  as  great  curiosities,  teeth  with  ivory  masses 
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projecting  at  right  angles  from  their  crowns.  I  ne^er,  however, 
have  seen  this  anomaly  where  it  was  not  plainly  evident  that  the 
projection  was  a  twin  tooth — ^the  result  of  germ  union; — there 
would  be  a  tooth  missing  in  the  arch. 

Many  curious  illustrative  instances  could  be  mentioned  of  anoma- 
lous incongruities  in  dental  evolution  j  but,  as  we  are  prepared  to 
understand,  we  would  find  them  in  character  the  same — enamel, 
dentine,  cementum,  and  pulp  structure.  The  arrangement  only 
would  be  found  to  differ;  with  our  eyes,  or  assisted  by  the  micro- 
scope, we  could  or  should  be  able  to  say  of  any  of  them,  This,  and 
this,  and  this  is  dental. 

The  ability,  then,  to  distinguish  a  dental  from  a  malignant  osteoid 
tumor,  must  certainly  prove  a  source  of  much  satisfaction;  for,  as  M. 
Forget  curtly  remarks,  if  intervention  cannot  be  too  radical  in  an 
instance  of  cancer,  it  is  certain,  on  the  contrary,  that  more  caution 
and  moderation  are  necessary  when  it  is  a  question  of  a  lesion, 
which  is  essentially  local  and  of  a  benignant  nature,  and  allows  the 
surgical  operation  to  be  restricted  to  the  precise  limits  of  the  lesion, 
without  its  l)eing  necessary  to  provide  against  an  improbable  repe- 
tition by  encroaching  upon  the  osseous  tissues  that  border  on  it,  and 
thus  subjecting  the  patient  to  a  mutilation  which  could  not  be  justified. 

Data. — 1.  There  are  twenty  teeth  in  the  deciduous  denture, 
which  twenty  are  to  be  replaced  by  thirty-two,  each  of  which  is  to 
be  at  least  twice  the  size  of  its  predecessor. 

2.  A  contracted  maxilla,  having  no  accommodation  for  certain 
teeth,  the  germs  of  which  are  in  the  jaw,  gives  us,  among  other 
lesions,  irregularity  in  dental  evolution. 

3.  Irregularity  in  evolution  yields  morbid  conditions,  as  described, 
and  which  conditions  are  influenced,  not  unlikely,  by  peculiarities  of 
the  general  organization  and  manner  of  interference  with  develop- 
ment. 

4.  An  overcrowded  arch  will  surely  yield  periodontal  and  other 
minor  troubles,  and  may  produce  lesions  of  grave  character.  The 
extraction  of  certain  of  the  bicuspidate  teeth  of  the  permanent  set 
should,  therefore,  be  practiced,  whenever  time  shall  make  evident 
the  existence  of  contraction  on  the  part  of  the  arch. 

5.  Dental  tumors  vary  from  simple  cystic  growth  to  such  perverse 
and  anomalous  evolutions,  that  the  microscope  only  is  capable  of 
explaining  them. 

6.  A  dental  tumor  is  an  abnormal  growth,  having  its  point  of  de- 
parture and  development  in  irregularity  of  dental  evolution. 
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7.  Dental  tumors  are  benign ;  operations  for  their  cure  promise  all 
Buccess,  and  may  be  practiced  in  exclusive  consideration  of  the  dis* 
ease  as  it  locally  exists. 

8.  The  existence  of  a  dental  tumor  is  to  be  inferred,  cseteris  pari' 
bus,  when  there  is  deficiency  and  derangement  in  the  dental  arch. 


CYSTIFORM  ANTRA. 

Fig.  71  represents  a  cystic  tumor,  or,  rather,  expansion  of  the 
walls  of  the  antrum,  as  occasionally  met  with.  The  cyst  repre- 
sented in  the  view  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  young  gentleman 
some  twenty  years  of  age,  from  whose  jaw  I  removed  it  two  years 

Fig.  71. — Antral  Cyst. 


back.  This  cyst,  the  size  of  an  ordinary  orange,  was  successfully 
treated  without  external  incision,  the  soft  parts  being  dissected 
off  by  pulling  outward  and  upward  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  the 
wall  of  the  cyst,  about  the  thickness  of  ordinary  parchment,  was  cut 
away  with  a  chisel.  This  particular  cyst  was  without  contents  of 
any  kind.  After  the  removal  of  the  vault  the  soft  parts  were  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  the  cavity  of  the  sinus ;  no  deformity  at  all  re- 
sulted, and  no  trouble  has  since  been  experienced. 

An  interesting  feature  in  this  character  of  cases  is  found  in  the 
tenacity  on  the  part  of  the  antrum,  after  operation,  to  maintain  its 
cavity.  I  have  tried  my  best  to  obliterate  this  sinus  by  compel- 
ling grannlar  activity  in  its  mucous  membrane,  but  so  long  as  I  have 
been  enabled  to  watch  my  cases,  and  in  one  that  I  recall,  seven  months 
eli^sed  before  the  overlying  tissues  so  covered  in  the  part  as  to  con- 
ceal it  from  observation ;  in  none  of  them  have  I  been  able  to  satisfy 
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myself  as  to  what  was  the  subsequent  condition  of  the  sinus ;  my 
impression  is,  however,  that  the  mucous  membrane  maintains  itself, 
and  that  a  species  of  cavity  continues  to  exist. 

Hydrops  antri  is  another  form  of  cystiform  enlargement  of  this 
cavity.  The  dilatation  in  these  cases  is  gradual  and  painless,  and 
when  the  bone  becomes  expanded  to  any  considerable  extent,  fluctu- 
ation is  commonly  apparent,  the  vault  of  the  cyst  yielding  readily 
enough  to  pressure.  If  any  obscurity  exists,  it  may  be  removed  by 
the  use  of  the  exploring  needle.  It  sometimes  happens,  in  these 
cases,  that  the  floor  of  the  orbit  becomes  the  yielding  point,  or  it 
may  be  the  canine  fossa,  the  tuberosity,  or  the  hard  palate  ;  the  lat- 
ter boundary,  however,  according  to  my  observation,  is  the  most  fre- 
quent seat  of  the  enlargement  forming  the  tumor  within  the  mouth. 

Hydrops  antri  depends,  in  many  cases,  on  the  formation  of  a 
cyst  within  the  cavity.  In  others  it  may  be  viewed  as  a  simple 
mucous  engorgement,  the  natural  outlet  into  the  meatus  being, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  obliterated.  A  very  expressive  illustra- 
tion of  the  first  of  these  conditions  was  exhibited  in  a  specimen 
taken  by  myself  some  three  years  back  from  the  antrum  of  a 
young  man.  In  this  case  the  cyst  seemed  to  spring  from  the 
root  of  the  second  molar  tooth,  or  its  immediate  neighborhood ;  the 
mucous  membrane  had  been  dissected  up,  and  covered  the  cyst  as  a 
reflex  tunic.  Although  this  particular  tumor  was  not  large  enough 
to  exhibit  external  evidence  of  its  existence,  yet  there  are  no  reasons 
for  inferring  that  such  tumefaction  would  not  eventually  have  re- 
sulted. A  case  of  interest,  in  this  direction,  is  recorded  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Dr.  Chase,  of  Iowa  City,  who  reports  it  in  the  i>en^a2  Cosmot, 
accompanied  with  diagram. 

Desobiption  op  Case. — "An  Irishwoman,  aged  forty  years,  came 
to  have  the  right  first  upper  molar  extracted.  I  found  her  teeth  in 
a  bad  condition  generally :  they  were  decayed  and  loose,  and  the 
gums  congested.  This  particular  tooth  was  decayed  and  very  loose. 
On  pressing  it,  the  alveolus  seemed  to  move  with  the  tooth.  Ad- 
joining it  in  front,  was  the  root  of  the  second  bicuspid — ^tbe  crown 
gone. 

*'  As  she  was  of  that  class  who  make  no  attempt  to  preserve  their 
teeth,  I  extracted  the  molar  without  hesitation.  She  had  told  me 
that  her  'jaw'  had  ached  for  three  or  four  months  previous  to  this 
time.  On  applying  the  forceps,  the  beaks  readily  passed  under  the 
gums  without  lancing,  and  the  tooth,  much  to  my  surprise,  came 
away  with  a  very  slight  application  of  force.    But  this  surprise  was 
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'oo(  equal  to  my  astonishiueut,  whcu  I  saw  what  I   bad  brought 
iwiy  with  the  tooth,  namely,  a  large  quantity  of  alveolar  substance, 

Fio.  72. — Skcoxdart  Cyst  or  the  Antrum. 


I,  KWl  of  rfKiand  Ueuapid  •ltarli«d  to  «lvr<>laa;  2,  neck  of  livilh  and  ht>nl«r  ofalTvaliiji ; 
l,««Ua  vf  aDlruni,  pAjAt&l  viilt;  4,  venter  of  crriwu  <»r  U>»tti:  5.  tumor  ;  fi,  Urtar,  rovtr- 
tag  the  cariiy  of  dec*;.  Tb^  bacrmi  a*piK-t  of  Uiv  twCb  wm  siniiUr  In  sppoankuca  to  tti« 
yikUl  rarf^c*  which  U  wea  In  the  ctmrkviag. 


Uie  bicuspid  root,  and  a  fibrous  conuective  tiHsue  tumor,  nearly  an 
;h  tn  diameter,  attached  to  the  tooth,  and  tnclosiug  two  of  the 

namely,  the  posterior  buccal,  and  the  palatine  rootB. 
After  >>eing'  in  alcohol  three  days,*  the  tumor  was  nearly  white. 
ud  had  shrunken  to  one-third  its  original  size.  On  cutting  it  open, 
livks  found  filled  with  a  aolid  structure.  The  consistence  was  that 
or  tubercle,  or  pressed  cheefie-cuird  ;  the  color,  light  j'ellow,  tinged  in 
Dio«l  parte  with  red. 

"The  roots  within  the  tumor  were  nearly  free,  and  covered  with 
thwf  periosteum,  which  had  thickened  into  a  loose,  spongy  mass, 
extending  even  to  the  base  of  the  body  of  the  tooth.  The  appear- 
^CG  was  like  that  of  roots  involved  in  alveolar  abscess.  The  walls 
of  the  tumor  were  not  composted  of  detached  dental  periosteum. 
That  were  apparently  two  coats,  the  outer,  fibrous,  like  periosteum ; 
Planer,  a  mucous  one,  like  the  lining  of  the  nasal  caviiy.'' 
The  pathology  of  the  cs&e,  as  inferred  by  Dr.  Chase,  is,  that  the 
»lh  decayed  to  the  pulp  cavity,  that  the  pulp,  after  repeated  in- 
latory  attacks,  died.  Putrefaction  of  that  organ  occurred,  pro- 
periudontitis ;  after  awhile  suppuration  occurred,  and  the 
ttecame  chronic.  The  pcriodontoum  became  thickened  and 
%  continued  irritation  caused  a  proliferation  of  connective 


*  ll  U  to  b«  regretted  that  an  ^xAtninAtion  had  not  been  made  at  once. 
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tissue  corpuscles^  thus  eventuating,  finally,  in  the  formation  of  the 
cyst. 

This  inference  is,  I  think,  the  true  explanation  of  the  cyst;  tbe 
trouble,  however,  was  seated  primarily  on  the  bicuspid  and  not  the 
molar  roots — involving  tbe  latter  secondarily.  This  tumor,  althoagh 
it  possessed  not  the  contents  of  the  one  operated  on  by  myself,  yet 
has  a  similar  pathological  signification:  it  constitutes  a  most  in- 
structive study. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that,  however 
patulous  the  natural  outlet  might  be,  the  contents  of  the  tumor  ooold 
not  by  such  means  find  egress.  In  the  second  character  of  cases, 
the  contents  are  just  within  the  cavity,  but  the  engorgement  of  the 
tissue  bounding  the  outlet  has  closed  the  foramen.  A  case  described 
in  the  chapter  on  Diseases  of  tbe  Antrum  exhibits  the  dangerous  ud 
destructive  effects  of  such  accumulations  when  unappreciated  ud 
untreated. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

IXOSTOSIS  AND   SUBAOUTB  INFLAMMATORY  TUMORS. 

Thx  term  exostosis,  as  the  reader  will  recall,  is  derived  from  the 
expressive  roots  ef ,  out  of,  and  ocreov,  a  bone ;  an  osseous  tumor 
which  forms  at  the  surface  of  bones,  or  in  their  cavities ;  the  first  is 
called  exostosis,  the  latter  enostosis. 

The  following  varieties  have  been  named:  " ivory  exostosis,  that 
which  is  ivory-like  ;'^  lamina  exostosis,  that  which  is  made  up  of  dis- 
tmct  fibers  or  layers ;  spongy  exostosis,  that  which  is  like  the  spongy 
tissue  of  bone. 

Hjrperostosis  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  exostosis,  both  being 
inflammatory  hypertrophies.  Inflammatory  osseous  tumors  are 
hyperostoses. 

Because,  however,  there  are  great  differences  in  the  expression  of 
these  conditions,  I  shall  write  of  them  under  special  heads. 

Exostosis,  as  commonly  met  with  in  the  mouth,  is  strictly  benign. 
It  is  generally  recognizable  by  its  extreme  slowness  of  growth,  the 
entire  absence  of  pain, — except  when  it  meets  with  some  peculiar  ob- 
struction,— and  its  freedom  from  surrounding  disease.  It  does  not 
tend  markedly  to  ulceration,  and  does  not,  except  mechanically, 
effect  the  parts  even  most  directly  associated  with  it. 

Trne  exostosis  has  its  origin  in  local  irritations,  perhaps  always. 
It  is  true  that  reference  is  made  by  authors  to  an  ossific  diathesis, 
fcnt,  as  truly  remarked  by  Miller,  "A  skeleton  so  susceptible  is  prone 
nther  to  the  more  common  inflammatory  products  of  caries,  ab- 
scesses, ulcers,  and  necrosis." 

That  local  irritation  is  the  chief  cause  of  exostosis  is  satisfac- 
torily proven,  I  think,  by  reference  to  parts  most  subject  to  this 
interference.  The  teeth,  for  example,  are  found  exostosed  in  a  thou- 
sand instances  to  one  of  any  other  bone,  and  certainly  no  bones  are 
so  constantly  found  in  irritative  conditions.  I  use  the  term  "bone," 
i^tninding  the  reader  that  the  portion  ef  the  tooth  which  takes  on 
this  morbid  action  is  almost,  in  every  proper  sense,  true  bono. 
KoD-specific  exostosis,  occurring  on  any  portion  of  the  maxillary 
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bones  removed  from  the  alveolar  borders,  is  an  exceedingly  iaf^ 
quent  aflfection.  With  every  opportunity  for  observation,  I  ams* 
prised  at  the  fewness  of  the  cases  I  recall  ever  to  have  seeD;iBi 
most  of  these  have  been  small,  and  of  little  consequence. 

Around  the  base  of  the  alveolar  processes,  however,  and  pirtia* 
larly  on  the  lingual  aspect  of  the  lower  jaw,  this  affection,  inaDuW 
form,  is  exceedingly  common ;  certainly  I  have  seen  hundreds  i 
examples,  the  enlargements  varying  from  the  size  of  a  small  shotM 
that  of  a  rifle-ball  I  As  pathological  relations  are  concerned,  bov^ 
ever,  they  seem  of  little  consequence ;  I  never  knew  one  to  resuHii 
any  harm  ;  the  treatment  I  have  adopted  in  such  cases  has  been  the 
very  simple  one  of  letting  them  alone. 

It  is  not  improbable  though  that  cases  may  present  when  open' 
tions  seem  demanded.  I  have  felt  called  to  operate  upon  sometvoot 
three  of  such  as  I  have  met  with.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  simply 
to  lay  off  from  the  tumor  the  soft  parts,  and,  with  a  chisel,  cut  aWJ 
the  mass;  there  is  no  hemorrhage  or  other  trouble  attendant  on  the 
operation.  (See  HyperoHtosis.) 

Exostosis  of  the  fangs  of  the  teeth — exostosis  dentium — ^the  UBtfl 
scat  of  the  disease  in  the  maxillary  regions,  finds  location  both  iB 
the  cemcntal  and  dentinal  structures  of  these  organs;  for  while  I 
have  seen  two  or  three  cases  where  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  wert 
enlarged,  as  if  from  a  species  of  exostosis  or  hypertrophy,  yet  these 
were  so  anomalous  that  I  may  describe  the  grow^th  as  being  assod* 
ated  exclusively  with  the  fangs;  and  even  here,  I  think,  it  will  he 
found  in  tho  majority  of  instances  confined  mostly  to  the  apeXi 
growing,  bulblike,  as  it  were,  about  the  end  of  the  root. 

The  diagnosis  of  exostosis  in  these  situations  is  not  by  any  means 
easy.  The  most  frequent  pathognomonic  feature,  however,  is  • 
sense  of  continued  uneasiness  about  the  parts,  not  generally  amoont 
ing  to  pain,  but  serving  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  presence  of 
the  tooth.  The  tooth  itself  may  or  may  not  be  carious.  Pressore, 
or  the  stroke  of  an  instrument,  does  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  either  itt* 
crease  or  diminish  the  soreness  ;  the  sense  of  fullness  about  the 
parts  is  particularly  observed  where  the  absorption  of  the  alveolus  i* 
not  proportionably  active  with  the  exostosis.  In  these  latter  cages, 
the  extremest  symptoms  of  neuralgia  are  not  unfrcquently  produced, 
and  which,  not  comprehended,  are  of  course  treated  without  avail. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  eases  of  dental  exostosis  on  record  is 
related  by  Mr.  Fox.  The  subject  was  a  young  lady,  who,  at  the 
time  she  sought  the  professional  aid  and  advice  of  Mr.  Fox,  had  suf- 
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fered  so  severely  and  so  long  that  the  palpebne  of  one  eye  had  been 
cloaed  for  nearly  two  monthi?,  and  the  secretion  of  .aaliva  had  for 
80ine  time  been  eo  copious  that  it  flowed  from  her  mouth  whenever 
it  was  opened.  She  had  tried  every  remedy  which  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  ablest  professional  advisers,  without  realizinj^  any 
permanent  beneBt,  and  was  only  relieved  by  the  extraction  of  every 
one  of  her  teeth. 

The  practitioner  may  infer  from  the  mention  of  this  case  that  he 
is  likely  to  meet  with  many  gradations  of  the  trouble.  The  cure 
will  eonHist  in  the  removal  of  the  «IT(»ctrd  member:  this,  after  the 
diagnosis,  is  always  easily  accomjdUbed  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of 
cutting-forceps. 

In  the  venereal,  seorbutir,  and  tubercular  hypertrophy  or  exosto- 
I  ses  of  the  maxillary  bones,  the  features  of  the  eonimou  disease  be- 
come quickly  evident  in  the  local  trouble,  so  remarkably  so,  in- 
deed, that  no  one  would  be  at  all  likely  to  misundcTstaiid  things, 
presupposing  the  general  disease  be  iinderatood.  The  growths  are 
rapid,  painful,  and  always  more  or  less  amenable  to  constitutiuuul 
^atrefttnieut. 

^B  Scrofulous  and  scorbutic  tumors  differ  from  the  venereal  in  being 
^Hiiorc  loof^e  and  spongy  in  structure,  and,  iu  consequence,  more  apt 
^■o  run  into  abscess,  being  possessed,  as  it  were,  of  elements  for  their 
I^Pdwu  destruction. 

^^      In   these  forms  of  maxillary  disease,   the    lesion   is  commonly 

^heralded  by  deep-seated,  dull  pains,  which  precede  by  some  time 

I^Bbe  visible  enlargement  of  the  part.     After  the  tumefactive  process 

^^once  sets  in,  it  goes  on,  if  nncombated,  until  the  parietes  of  the  bono 

are  completely  disparted.     Associated  with  this  enlargement  is  an 

unhealthy  condition  of  the  soft  parts. 

^m     As  the  disease  advances,  the  center  of  the  tumor  softens,  while 

^^be  character  of  the  pain  changes,  becoming  .sharp  and  throbbing; 

as  pus  forms,  sinuses  are  created,  and  thus  ulcerations  occur  on  the 

face  of  the  tumor. 

The  treatment  of  inflammatory  tumors  of  these  and  similar  types 
Ufa  to  be  conducted  in  consideration  of  their  twofold  ruquiremcnts. 
^"*rhe  systemic  influences  are  to  be  corrected,  while  locally,  I  think  I 
am  justified  in  asserting  that,  as  a  rule,  they  will  succHmb  to  the 
treatment  commonly  directed  against  similar  abscesses  of  the  soft 
parts.  I  have  great  confidence  iu  the  use  of  tents  and  stimulating 
iz\{ectton8. 

There  is  a  simple  inflammatory  tumefaction  of  the  maxilla  some- 
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times  met  witb,  which  mi^ht  l»e  nii&takca  for  speoific  cxosi 
It  is  to  be  tlialinguishtHi,  however,  by  the  greater  rapidity  of 
swelling  and  by  the  greater  sorouess  attendaat  ou  it;  it  comefl^ 
as  a  cold  in  the  head,  or  on  the  chest, — comes  without,  in  the  Dia- 
jority  of  cases,  the  patient  being  able  to  assign  any  cause,  and  it  is 
found  soon  to  give  way  to  the  same  class  of  antipblogistlca.  This 
tumefaction  Is  extra  rather  than  intramaxillary;  it  is,  more  than 
likely,  a  periosteal  exudate;  it  has,  of  course,  no  constitutional  asso- 
ciative lesion. 

In  this  connection,  aiteutlon  may  be  directed  to  a  form  of  tumor 
frequently  found  in  the  mouth,  and  which,  I  think,  is  pathologically 
classiblc  with  the  exostoses.  I  allude  to  an  apparent  oxpansioo 
of  bone  frequently  found  in  asaociutiou  with  a  strumoua  diatiieaifl, 
and  HO  invariably  in  connection  with  periosteally  diseased  t^th  or 
roots  of  teeth  ;  not  always,  however,  are  these  expansions  or  growths 
in  association  witb  the  strumous  condition,  as  1  have  oftvn  enough 
ireatod  them  in  individuals  whose  constitutional  conditioas  seemed 
perfect. 

These  tumors  have  a  common  history.  The  nerve  of  a  tooth  diea 
ftod  the  |)erioBt<^'uni  takes  ou  a  chronic  irritative  condition,  or  per- 
haps a  tooth  has  been  fractured  in  attempts  at  extraction,  and  the 
root,  or  some  portion,  has  been  left  in  the  socket.  After  a  time, 
sooner  or  later,  a  slight  swelling,  apparently  of  the  gam,  is  ob- 
served. This  may  readily  enough  be  taken  for  a  chronic  alveolar 
iJbacess;  there  is  no  pain,  lu>wever,  associated  with  tho  enlargv- 
mont,  which  is  soon  seen  to  differ  from  the  abscess  in  the  slow- 
ness of  its  uvolution;  it  is  also  hard,  and  perfectly  unyielding  under 
pressure.  As  we  watch  the  case  month  after  month  we  find  it 
gradually  enlarging,  giving  to  the  observer  the  impression  of  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  l>one  under  the  gums,  although,  as  wc  understand, 
there  are  no  special  or  marked  signs  of  such  cystiform  condition.  If 
we  pasa  an  exploring  needle  into  tho  tumor,  it  feels  as  if  cutting  its 
way  through  spongy  bono ;  and  so  indeed  it  docs,  as  dissecUoo 
will  reveal  to  us  that  the  cancellated  structure  has  taken  on  hyper- 
trophic action,  and  it  is  such  spongy  enlargement  that  bulges  oat 
the  overlying  parts  and  makes  the  tumor.  I  have  treated  a  groat 
number  of  these  growths,  and  invariably  In  connection  with  the  in- 
ferior jaw.  I  do  not  think  they  would  often  be  found  iu  the  superior, 
such  chronic  conditions  being  here  more  apt  to  induce  caries,  which 
disease  we  know  to  bo  as  uncommon  to  tho  lower  as  it  id  coouDon 
to  the  upper  jaw.     These  tumors,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  have  no 
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mdetiPT  to  tske  on  mfiltgDant  action ;  they  eithoT  remain  fixed  in 
taracter,  «ft<fr  growing  to  the  size  of  a  half  walnut,  or,  in  very  bad 
Fjttbjecis.  they  degenerate  into  ahFcess,  and,  disohar^ing  the  offending 
body,  euro  themdelves.     Such  spontaneous  cure  is,  however,  very 

surgical  treatment  of  these  tumors  is  both  simple  and 
lal.  It  18  enough,  not  unfrequently,  to  remove  the  tooth  or 
particularly  if,  in  connection  with  such  removal,  we  keep  the 
*ket  open  for  a  few  weeks  with  a  tent  of  cotton  or  sponge.  A  very 
►rtJiin  method,  and  one  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  employing  in  my 
practice,  consists  in  cutting  away,  with  a  delicate  gouge,  the 
krgcd  ma^s:  this  is  easily  enough  accomplishod  by  using  the 
?mng  made  in  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  as  a  means  of  ingress  to 
maiss;  it  can  iu  this  way  be  cut  out,  piece  by  piece,  without  any 
Ir-rnal  iiyision,  and  with  a  wound  not  largtT  than  that  made  by 
le  preliminary  extraction.  After  such  operation  the  parts  are  to 
well  syringed  and  a  tent  kept  in  the  tooth-socket  to  insure  granu- 
ktiouH  from  the  circumference  of  the  wound.  In  two  or  three  weeks 
ke  cure  will  commonly  be  found  complete. 

In  this  connection  I  may  call  attention  to  an  obscurity  which 

metiines  seems  to  rxisl  in  the  diagnostic  relationship  of  diseased 

?th, — that  is,  no  teeth  or  roots  of  teeth  may  seem  to  be  present 

sufficiently  close  observation,  however,  will  always  detect  in  th« 

•igbborhood  a  Gstulous  opening;  it  may  be  very  minute,  but  it  is 

►Mom,  if  ever,  absent.    If  a  probe  be  passed  into  this  orifice  it  will 

lead  to  the  offending  agent 


HYPEROSTOSIS. 

>ction  with  the  simple  tumors,  reference  may  now  be 
^neral  faoiii!  hyperostosis  sometimes  existing.  In  a  work 
lely  published  by  Mr.  Heath,  l»eing  the  Jacksonian  prize  e:*tiay  for 
1*57  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England,  the  following 
luiitrative  diagram  and  description  of  case  are  given : 
fflie  patient,  when  about  forty-five  years  ag«,  and  apparently  in 
jMfiKt  health,  was  exposed  to  a  cold  wind ;  immediately  after  which 
lie  perceived  an  itching  and  heat  in  his  eyes,  and  swelling  of  the 
fkce  rapiilly  supervened.  A  small  tumor  formed  just  below  the 
inner  angle  itf  each  eye,  which  burst,  and  after  twelve  weeks  he  was 
able  to  resume  his  employment.  He  suffered  from  inflammatory 
■  the  tumors,  with  much  pain  w  the  head  on  more  than  one 
and  consulted  many  medical  men ;  but  no  treatment  re- 
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Hevcd  the  diReasc  or  rntardorl  the  prowth  of  the  tumors,  wbii'h  in- 
creased slowly,  and  were  of  stony  hardness.  The  eyes  were  pro- 
jected from  the  orbits  by  the  tumors,  uud  the  right  eye  iDfl&med  and 
burst,  while  the  left  was  accidentally  raptured  by  a  blow.  The  patient 

Pio.  73.— IItpkrostobis, 


lived  to  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  died  of  apoplexy,  baring?  been 
occasionally  maniacal  during  the  last  two  years  of  life.  The  por- 
trait is  taken  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Howsbip  (Practical  Obscrvatioas 
on  Surgery).  The  skull  of  the  patient  is  preserved  in  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  shows,  as  might  l)e  anticipated  from  the  portrait^ 
two  large  masses  of  almost  exactly  symmetrical  form  and  arraDge- 
ment,  which  have  partially  coalesced  in  the  mediau  line.  The 
growths  arc  as  hard  as  ivory,  and  consist  of  very  close,  cane  Ilous 
structure.  They  project  more  than  three  inches  from  the  face  and 
an  inch  beyond  the  malar  bones  on  each  side.  The  man  attributed 
the  growths  to  repeated  blows  received  on  the  face  in  fighting. 

The  skull  of  a  Peruvian  (3093  College  of  Surgeons)  is  also 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Heath.  In  this  case  the  disease  is  of  a  more 
diffused  character,  all  the  bones  of  the  face,  as  well  as  the  frontal 
and  the  ac^aeeut  parts  of  the  sphenoid  and  parietal,  beiag  eolargvd 
and  thickened  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  nasal  fossie  and  orbits 
are  nearly  closed,  the  superior  maxillary  bones  having  grown  Into 
gi-eat  knobbed  and  tubercular  masses,  in  which  their  original  form 
can  hardly  be  discovered.  The  hard  palate  is  similarly  diei<^ased. 
The  lower  jaw  is  enormously  enlarged  at  its  right  angle,  and  in  tbc 
greater  part  of  its  right  half  it  measures  upwards  of  6ve  inches  in 
circumference,  and  all  but  three  of  its  alveoli  are  closed  up.     A 
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section  of  the  lower  jaw  shows  that  its  interior  is  composed  of  an 
tlmost  UDiformly  hard  and  compact,  but  finely  porous,  bone.  There 
is  no  history  attached  to  the  specimen. 

.  Hyperostosis  is  simply  exostosis  or  enostosis.  It  is  analogous  to 
hypertrophy  of  the  soft  parts,  and  must  have  a  similar  history. 

As  can  be  very  well  understood,  varieties  in  form  and  character 
present  themselves.  These  growths  are  sometimes  associated  ex- 
clusively with  the  face  of  a  bonej  as  in  the  ordinary  exostosis.  In 
these  oases  the  periosteum  may  separate  the  two  bodies.  In  other 
cases  there  is  hypertrophy  of  the  bone  proper.  The  condition  is  one 
of  disease  only  as  there  is  a  lack  of  correspondence  in  other  parts. 
Any  section,  as  in  a  specimen  in  Dr.  Grosses  collection,  exhibits  the 
peculiar  features  of  bone  substance ;  it  may  be  that  the  cancellous 
substance  is  compressed  into  solidity,  but  there  is  the  demarkation 
between  it  and  the  cortical  boundary,  and  the  analysis  remains  the 
same, — ^that  is,  as  the  constituent  parts  are  concerned.  When  these 
hypertrophies  associate  exclusively  with  the  endosteum,  as  in  the 
long  bones,  they  obliterate  or  diminish  the  medullary  canal,  and,  if 
of  sufficient  size,  expand  into  a  tumor,  greater  or  less  in  size,  the 
external  parts. 

The  history  of  any  form  of  hyperostosis  is  the  history  of  certain 
of  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  j  there  is,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  irritation  attended  with  vascular  changes,  the  effusion  of  plas- 
tic matter  succeeded  by  the  osseous.  What  this  source  of  irritation 
18,  and  how  to  control  it,  are  matters,  unfortunately,  too  often  beyond 
our  conceptions. 

Reference  has  been  made  on  a  preceding  page  to  the  hypertro- 
phies of  the  specific  conditions  ;  such  enlargements  are  easy  enough 
to  understand,  even  if  not  so  easy  to  remove ;  but  the  hyperostoses 
here  considered  are  not  of  such  character,  but  seem  to  be  of  an  en- 
tirely local  signification ;  hence  a  local  source  of  offense  may  not  be 
sooght  for  in  vain,  as,  for  example,  in  Mr.  Howship^s  case,  where  the 
ostitis  might  very  plausibly  be  attributed  to  the  blows  received. 
The  inflammatory  thickening  of  bone,  alluded  to  a  few  pages  back  in 
connection  with  diseased  teeth  roots,  is  but  another  exhibition  of  the 
results  of  local  irritation. 

That  the  hyperostoses  are  to  be  viewed,  and  in  every  way 
treated,  as  simple  overgrowths,  is  certainly  well  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Quekett,  who,  submitting  to  microscopic  examination  portions  of  all 
the  osseous  tumors  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  confirms  the 
position  in  all  particulars.    The  rates  of  the  growths  of  such  tumors 
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arc,  I  presume,  influenced  by  individual  susct'pliHiHties  or  peculh 
ties;  tbt-re  is  certainly  in  this  respect  the  greatest  possible  differ- 
eace.  In  the  Osteographia  of  Mr.  Cheselden  is  the  enj^raring  of 
an  osseous  tumor  surrounding  the  head  of  a  tibia,  which  measures 
exactly  oue  yard  in  circumference.  An  imposing  case  is  also  figured 
iu  Mr.  Paget'B  Surgical  Pathology. 

In  thie  growth,  na  Prof.  Clark  describes  it,  the  hnrdcst  partx<»  have 
neither  Haversian  canals  nor  lacunae.  In  the  lei^s  hard  parts  the  canals 
are  very  largo,  and  the  laoun«  are  not  arranged  in  cireles  around 
them,  and  everywhere  the  lacunic  are  of  Irregular  or  distorted  form. 

Fio.  74. — OseEous  Txruoa. 


The  above  remarkable  spt'cimen  of  an  osseous  tumor  of  the  left 
upper  maxilla,  from  the  Traite  de  Pathologie  Externe,  found  in  the 
Musee  Dupuytron,  is  described  in  Mr.  Heath*8  easay  as  being  Itnh 
iled  behiud  by  the  pterygoid  process,  internally  by  the  intermaxil* 
lary  suture,  above  aud  externally  by  the  mular  bone.  The  tumor 
encroaches  considerably  upon  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  r«achea 
back  a^  far  n8  the  front  of  the  spine.  Its  form  is  bilobed,  and  in 
Ui<<  di*ep  sulcus  between  the  lobes  cau  be  £«en  a  molar  tooth.  AU 
the  other  teeth  of  the  jaw  have  disappeared,  and  there  ia  no  trace  of 
their  alveoli.  The  left  orbit  and  nasal  fossa  are  not  sensibly  dtiuiD- 
ishi'd  in  size,  but  the  cavity  of  the  moutli  is  almost  entirely  otx'uplcfl 
by  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  tumor.  The  lower  jaw  has,  in  tliis 
cose,  undergone  several  remarkable  alterations.  It  mu»t  at  first  have 
prt'^mnl  upon  the  growth,  aud  produced  the  deep  sulcus  lictween  tbe 
1o1m*s;  but  iu  its  turn  the  tumor  has  reacted  upon  the  lower  jaw  with 
the  following  effect :  it  has  caused  a  double  luxation  of  the  jaw, 
lefl  condyle  ri^sting  against  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  am]  the  g1 
cavity  being  filled  with  soft  material.     The  teeth  of  the  tuft  side 
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the  lower  jaw  have  disappeared,  and  abBorption  of  part  of  the  coro- 
noid  process  and  the  whole  of  the  alveolus  has  taken  place,  so  that 
only  the  base  of  this  part  of  tlie  boDe  is  left.  The  outer  surface  of 
the  tumor  is  smooth,  and  presents  numeruus  vaHcular  grooves  of 
good  size ;  at  many  points  it  is  perforated  with  holes.  The  rascu- 
larity  of  the  other  bones  of  the  face  does  not  appear  to  be  aug- 
mented. 

Id  Guy^a  Ilospital  Reports,  Mr.  Hilton  describes  a  case  in  which 
a  tumor  similar  in  signification  to  the  one  just  described  spoiita- 
neouslj  separated  from  the  face.  The  patient  was  a  man  aged 
thirty-sii,  who,  twenty-three  years  before  Mr.  Hilton  saw  him, 
noticed  a  pimple  below  the  left  eye,  close  to  the  nose,  which  he  irri- 
tated, and  from  that  spot  the  tumor  appears  to  have  originated. 
The  tumor,  in  its  growth,  displaced  the  eyeball,  giving  rise  to  ex- 
crucialiug  pain,  which  subsided  on  the  bursting  of  the  ball.  It 
begmn  to  loosen  by  a  process  of  ulceration  around  its  margin  six 
years  before  it  fell  out,  which  event  was  unattended  by  bleeding  or 
pain.  The  tumor  weighed  14J  ounces.  It  was  tubereulated  exter- 
nally, and  an  irregular  cavity  existed  at  the  posu^rinr  part.  A  seo- 
lion  presented  a  very  hard,  polished  surface,  resembling  ivory,  and 
exhibited  lines  in  concentric  curves,  enlarging  as  they  were  traced 
from  the  posterior  part.     The  huge  cavity  left  by  the  tumor  was 

mnded  below  by  the  floor  of  the  nose  and  antrum,  above  by  the 

mtal  and  ethmoid  bones,  internally  by  the  septum  n^si,  and  ex\ex- 
lally  by  the  orbit,  which  had  been  considerably  encroached  upon  by 

\e  tumor. — Hcath^s  Essay. 

THK  TUMEFACTION  OF  CARIES. 


Still  another  form  of  the  inflammatory  tumor  is  that  frequently 
associated  with  caries.  These  enlargements  are  the  result  of  un- 
derlying pus  and  debris,  which,  instead  of  forcing  a  vent,  lift 
the  tissue  from  the  bouu.     It  might  be  thought  that  such  tume- 

^tioDS  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  diagnose,  but  this  would  be 
found  an  error,  as  the  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  tumor  is  not 
onfrequently  so  great  as  to  give  the  feel  of  a  solid  body;  then, 
Ag&in,  ragged-looking  fistulffloccasionally  exist,  which,  when  probed, 
do  not  lead  with  any  directness  to  the  diseased  bone ;  while  still 
again  it  happens  that  there  is  no  carious  bone  Lo  lead  to^  as  the  dis- 
ease has  ended  in  necrosis,  and  some  perhaps  Insignificant  sequostram 
kaa  concealed  itself  by  an  encystment  in  the  walls  of  the  tumor. 
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THE   EPULIDES. 


Epulis. — The  derivation  of  this  word  is  from  the  Greek  eve  ooXov, 
signifying  "  upon  the  gum." 

It  is  applied  by  common  consent,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  is  meant 
to  be  applied  to  a  class  of  tumors  having  origin  from  the  alveolo- 
dental  periosteum. 

In  the  study  of  these  tumors,  every  one,  I  presume,  has  felt  him- 
self more  or  less  confused  and  confounded.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
surprising  if  such  should  not  be  the  case,  considering  the  diversi- 
ties in  description  by  various  writers.  And  yet  these  discrepancies, 
numerous  as  they  are,  may  be,  I  think,  easily  explained  away. 

First.  I  will  take  it  on  myself  to  say  that  the  term  epulis,  when 
used  pathologically,  is  entirely  without  meaning  or  expression,  and, 
as  a  noun-substantive,  should  at  once  be  discarded  from  surgical 
nomenclature.  There  is  no  special  disease  which  can  be  called 
epulis,  and  called  so  with  a  distinctive  meaning.  Let  me  illustrate: 
salivary  calculi  rest  upon  the  gum  (exj  ookov).  Is  not  therefore  a 
calculus  an  epulis  ? 

The  term  is  inadequate  in  expression,  used  as  a  noun,  and  must 
ever  remain  so,  because  from  the  alveoli  of  the  teeth  grow  tumors 
of  various  signification.  Thus,  we  have  fibroid,  the  tibro-recurring, 
the  myeloid,  the  polypoid,  the  cncephaloid  or  carcinomatous,  the 
simple  pulp  fungoid,  etc.  Hence  the  confusion  which  marks  the 
writings  of  nearly  all  authors  on  the  subject — each,  without  prefa- 
tory explanation,  describing  the  various  growths  under  one  common 
bead.  Take  even  Mr.  Fergusson,  so  eminent  as  an  oral  surgeon,  for 
example:  "Epulis,"  he  tells  ua,  "is  a  disease  which  begins  as  a 
small  spot  on  either  the  outer  or  inner  surface  of  the  gums."  Again, 
he  says :  "  Epulis  consists  of  a  swelling  of  solid  bone,  the  hard 
parts  of  the  bone  being  primarily  affected."  Again :  "  Epulis  is  an 
osseous  cyst,  containing  a  glairy  or  a  serous  fluid."  He  also  in- 
stances a  polypus,  and  calls  it,  too,  an  epulis. 

Mr.  Paget,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  ignore  the  existence  of  epulis. 
(362) 
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Let  tlie  student  turn  to  his  history  of  the  myeloid  diseases,  aud  see 
how  hr  treats  our  ent  noXov, 

I  have  studied  this  subject  closely ;  I  think  I  may  lay  claim  to 
being  familiar  with  most  authors  who  have  written  in  the  direction, 
and  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  various  discrepanL-ies  are  only 
Sfeming;  that  all  differences  are  to  be  reconciled  simply  by  the  abne- 
gmtion  of  the  word  epulis,  as  a  noun-substantive,  usin^  it  only  as 
aa  adjectival-noun.  Let  me  illustrate:  suppusu  the  spot  upou  the 
gum  to  which  Mr.  Fergusson  alludes  should  be  of  the  charac- 
ter of  epithelioma — then,  pathologically  speaking,  it  might  bo 
ctnccT ;  but,  being  situated  upon  thu  gum,  snt  oulov,  it  w^oukl  also 
bo  f'pulis.  Take  the  bony  tumors  (evidently  osteo-snrcornatous, 
u  in  our  classification  we  are  hereafter  to  study  them),  wait  until 
their  growth  shall  extend  so  as  to  emerge  from  the  gums,  they 
will  still  remain  sarcomatous,  but  they  will  also  have  become 
epulic. 

So  also  the  myeloid  tumors  instanced  by  Mr.  Paget  as  being  mis- 
taken for  the  epulides;  being  upon  the  gums  must  necessarily  have 
been  true  epulides,  and  those  who  disagreed  with  Mr.  Paget,  call- 
ing them  by  such  names  were  right — right  in  a  sense.  Yet  also  was 
Mr.  Paget  right. 

The  one  class  called  them  epulic,  because  they  were  situated 
upon  the  gums,  and  it  was  their  creed  so  to  call  all  tumors  so 
sitnated.  The  other  designated  the  growths  pathologically;  the 
tumors  were  marrow-like,  the  situation  of  them  was  of  no  conse- 
quence. Now,  let  us  see  Low  easy  It  would  sucm  to  be  to  recon- 
cile these  different  descriptions  of  one  and  the  same  disease.  Sup- 
pose we  drop  the  word  epulis,  as  a  noun-substantive,  as  a  term 
having  pathological  meaning,  and  apply  it  in  accordance  with  its 
anatotaiical  derivation.  The  tumors  were  myeloid,  they  wore  situ- 
ated upon  the  gums — we  will  call  them  "  epulo-myeloid ;"  is  not 
the  difference  here  reconciled,  and  is  not  the  comymund  sulidly  ex- 
pressive? An  epulo-myeloid  growth  is  a  tumor  situated  upon  the 
guniB^  marrow-like  in  pathological  character.  Here  is  expressed  at 
iftoee,  and  happily,  as  it  seems  to  me,  loctUloa  uud  character. 

If  the  reader  is  prepared,  from  th(^  argument,  to  accept  of  the 
ge  proposed,  ail  confusion  will  be  found  to  have  disappeared. 

e  have  no  longer  any  tumor  of  the  mouth  which  we  know  as  an 
isj"    but    we    have    epulo-my»^loid,    epulo-fibroid,   epu!o-Gbro- 

urring,  epulo-carcinoma,  or  whatever  other  class  of  tumor  patho- 

gically  may  present  itself  to  u.s  situated  upon  the  gums.     By  such 
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change  in  nomonclaturo,  we  make  this  pons  astnorum  an  eftFilr* 
crossed  one ;  we  create  a  term  as  patent  to  tbe  Bcholar,  and  as 
expressive,  as  tbe  compound  expression  gostr-algia,  cephaV^^a, 
gastr-itis,  corebr-itis,  etc. 


History  of  a  few  Cciaes  Illustrative  of  Practice  in  this  Dire 


ditai^M 

1  A(1in«1 


Cabb  I. — Some  four  years  back,  Mrs.  T.,  the  sistiir  of  a  medical 
friend,  was  brought  by  the  brother  to  my  office  for  consuUatioD  on  a 
tumor  (about  the  site  of  an  ordiuary  pea)  growiug  from  the  alveolus 
of  an  nppcr  molar  tooth.  I  thought  this  tumor  belonged  to  tbe  class 
pulp-fungoid.  There  was  the  broken  palatine  fang  in  tbe  jaw,  but 
so  deep  as  to  be  only  fairly  discernible  to  the  probe*,  I  could  Dot 
see  the  origin  of  the  growth,  but  inferred  its  character ;  by  separating 
carefully  the  alveolus  from  the  fang,  I  was  enabled,  a(\er  some  little 
trouble,  to  get  the  root  from  its  bed.  The  little  tumor  proved  to 
bo  au  outgrowth  of  the  periodontal  membrane,  and  not  au  excrea- 
cence  from  the  pulp;  in  character  it  was  distinctly  and  decidedly 
fibrous — it  was,  then,  an  epulo-fibrold  tumor  It  did  not  look  like  a 
growth  from  the  periosteum,  hut  rather  as  if  its  origin  was  in  tbe 
crusta  petrosa,  and  it  had  carried  the  periosteum  before  it  somewhat 
like  the  infuudibuliform  fascia  is  made  a  tunic  to  the  de.sceuding  in- 
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testine  in  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia.  Tfao  removal  of  tbe  hi 
brought  the  growth  cleanly  way ;  of  course,  no  scraping  or  cutting 
of  the  parts  was  at  all  necessary;  the  growth  was  evidently  bq 
emanation  of  the  dent^il  aspect  of  the  periosteum,  and  bad  in  noway 
involved  its  alveolar  reflection.  No  treatment  of  any  kind  out^de 
of  the  removal  of  the  tooth  was  employed ;  the  patient  remaios  per- 
fectly cured. 
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FASB  II. — Mrs.  J.  presented  herself  some  time  in  1863,  with  a 
livid,  lbreutt*iiiug--lookiDg  tumor,  the  size  of  a  hiekory-Dui,  occupying 
tbe  left  alveolar  face  of  the  apper  jaw,  extending  from  the  lateral  inci- 
sor back  near  to  the  tuberosity.  This  tumor  diminished  io  size  during 
sleep,  and  increased  during  the  time  of  any  exciteuienL  which  tended 
to  accelerate  the  circulation,  sometimes  seeming  like  a  solid  body,  at 
others,  like  a  spongy  mass  ;  it  evidently  was  erectile  in  its  nature, 
analogous  to  the  ordinary  nsvi.    It  was  an  epulo-erectilc  tumor. 

Fio.  76. — Eptho-Erectilk  Truoii. 


Separating  the  growth  from  the  gum,  its  associntion  with  the 

perioattom  was  plainly  evident ;  while  the  probe  revealed  extensive 

ctries  of  the  neighboring  bone.     An  operation,  wbieh  resulted  in 

complete  cure,  was  performed  as  fullows:  the  lip  being  held  well 

out  of  tbe  way  by  an  assistant,  an  incision  was  made,  extending 

from  the  central  incisor  tooth  of  tbe  alTected  side  back  to  the  taberr 

wity,  a  similar  cut  being  carried  back  on  the  palatine  face  of  the 

[tumor  to  the  place  of  beginning:  these  cuts  were  made  freely  through 

■the  sofl  parts  down  to  the  bone,  and  completely  circumpcriljed  the 

[-tumof,  with  a  reasonable  margin  to  spare.     The  central  incJBor  was 

ixt  extracted,  and,  with  the  ordinary  cutting-forceps,  a  cut  was 

through  its  alveolus,  extending  almost  to  the  labio-nasal  angle. 

jond  pair  of  cutting-forceps  was  now  taken  up,  ami  by  two  cuta 

tbe  width  of  its  blades,  the  involved  bone  was  removed  ;  the  section 

extending,  as  is  evident,  from  the  situation  of  the  left  central  incisor 

to  the  tuberosity.    Considerable  hemorrhage  attended  the  operation, 

although  tbe  section  was  well  outside  uf  the  vessels  involved,  three 

ligatures  being  required. 

After- Treatment. — The   lady   being   of  very  full   habit   and  of 

■kedly  sanguine  temperament,  magnesia  sulph.  3^^^  ^^n*^  ordered 

ic  evening  of  the  operation.     As  an  opiate,  morph.  sulph.  gr.  ss. 
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Day  after  Operation. — Marked  inflammatory  action,  attended  with 
considorablo  swelling  of  the  tissues  of  the  face. 

B. — Plumbi  acet.  3u ; 
Tinct.  opii,  Jij; 
Aqua,  Sxvi. 

Ordered  a  cloth  wet  with  the  preparation  to  be  kept  coDtinuousIr 
upon  the  face. 

Third  day.  Inflammation  increasing;  eyes  completely  closed  from 
the  groat  oedema  of  the  lids ;  mag.  sulph.  reordered,  with  hot  pedi- 
luvia;  eyelids  heavily  painted  w^ith  tinct.  iodine. 

Fourth  day.  Erysipelas  set  in  ;  the  face  looking  like  a  glifltcning 
red  ball;  patient  restless,  nervous,  and  frightened;  painted  the 
whole  face  with  tinct.  iodine,  officinal  strength ;  the  lead-water  and 
laudanum  continued;  iron  and  quinine  internally. 

B.— Tinct.  ferri  chl.  3iij ; 
Quinia  sulph.  grs.  xxv. 
Sig.  Fifteen  drops  in  water  every  three  hours. 

Also  a  diaphoretic. 

B. — Liq.  ammoniffi  acetatis,  .^ij. 
Sig.  Tablespoonful  every  ten  minutes  until  profuse  perspiration  is 
induced. 

Sixth  day.  Erysipelas  evidently  yielding ;  iron  and  quinine ;  paint- 
ing with  iodine,  lead-water,  and  laudanum,  continued. 

Seventh  day.  Much  improved;  the  erysipelatous  redness  gone; 
skin  wrinkling ;  patient  can  see  a  littl<!  from  one  eye ;  continued  the 
painting  with  the  iodine,  and  the  application  of  the  lead-water  lotion. 

Niiilh  day.  Inflammation  all  gone;  patient  quite  comfortable;  the 
exposed  bone  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  healthy  granulations; 
case  progressing  well. 

Twi'tfth  day.  Patient  attending  to  household  duties ;  mouth  of 
course  very  tender,  but  advancing  toward  a  cure  rapidly. 

Tiventy-fifth  day.  Patient  may  be  called  well ;  needs  no  further 
attention. 

To  complete  the  case,  artificial  teeth  have  been  inserted,  the  plate 
being  made  to  fill  up  the  place  of  the  lost  bone.  No  one  would 
ever  suppose,  in  looking  at  the  lady,  she  had  lost  such  a  portion  of 
the  jaw. 

Case  III. — Mrs.  S.,  of  Camden,  N.  J.  Epulo-fibroid  tumor  of  left 
superior  maxilla.     This  tumor  was  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  the 
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bulging  of  the  cheek  from  its  preecnco  quite  deforniinfr  the  patient; 
g^rowing  very  rapidly  ;  pninlcBS.  Patient  had  been  confined  with  her 
fourth  child  five  weeks  before  presenting  herself. 

Operation. — This  was  performed  three  weeks  later,  the  infant 
being  eight  wr^ks  old.  The  tumor,  or  all  that  portion  of  it  which 
was  free  of  the  bone,  was  cleanly  removed  with  the  scalpel,  together 
with  a  margin  of  surrounding  healthy  tissue.  This  step  exposed 
the  bone,  which  was  found  cnritKiH.     This  was  to  be  removed,  and 

hich  was  easily  and  happily  effected  through  the  use  of  the  gouge, 
Utile  by  little  being  cut  away  until  healthy  «tructure  was  exposed. 
The  surgeon  recognize;?  such  healthy  structure  both  by  its  feci  under 
the  instrument,  and  its  appearance  ;  healthy  living  bone  being  white, 
rtudded  with  minute  bleeding  jioints.  Hemorrhage  during  the  oj>er- 
ation  was  considerable,  but  was  controlled,  without  ligature,  simply 
by  throwing  alum-water  into  the  wound  from  an  ordinary  sjTinge. 

After- Treaivxtnt. — Very  little  required;  a  wash  of  the  perman- 
ganate of  potash,  five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  was  given  as  a 
disinfectant,  there  being  for  a  few  days  a  somewhat  disagreeable 
odor  from  a  decomposing  blood  clot.  No  antiphlogistics,  or  systemic 
treatment  of  any  kind  was  required,  not  a  bad  symptom  having  ap- 
jieared,  the  patient  being  entirely  well  in  throe  weeks  (Vom  th*!  day 
of  operation.  In  this  case  the  floor  of  the  antrum  was  removed  nnd 
tbe  cavity  wholly  exposed.  At  the  completion  of  the  cure,  it  was, 
owcver,  closed  up. 

Case  IV.— Mrs.  T.,  West  Chestnut  Street.    Tumor  of  four  years* 

owih;  loosely  fibrous  in  structure,  occupying  one-half  of  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  giving  a  moHt  disgueting  and  threatening  appearance. 
TL(*  growth  had  first  appeared  between  the  bicusiiid  and  lirst  molar 

th.  and  at  the  time  of  my  first  seeing  it,  had  entirely  destroyed 
tbe  inner  alveolar  plate  of  all  the  portion  of  ihc  jaw  with  which  it 
was  associated.  In  raising  the  tumor  from  its  bed,  all  the  under- 
lying palatine  process,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  was  found  to  be 
diseased. 

Operation. — This  consisted  in  cutting  away  as  much  of  the  growth 
with  the  scal]>el  as  possible,  and  completing  the  operation  on  th^ 
hone  with  the  gouge  ;  the  hemorrhage  very  profuse,  the  use  of  a  com- 
being  necessary  for  its  arrestation  ;  and  this  only  effected  after 
leveral  hours.* 

•  Hemorrh&gc  sometime*  attends  theso  opefntions  whoro  the  lignture  cannot 
b«  applivd,  and  wLero  it  is  not  expedient  to  employ  mouaurea  which  are  apt 
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After- Treatment. — Very  little  required;  some  overinflAmmfttorj 
action,  bat  which  quickly  and  readily  yielded  to  low  diet  for  a  few 
days,  atid  a  Bingle  done  of  Bulpbate  of  magnesia.  lu  three  weekfl 
the  case  was  in  condition  to  be  dismissed. 

Oase  V. — Mrs.  0.,  colored.  Epulo-fibro-recurring  tumor  of  upper 
jaw;  had  been  twice  imperfectly  removed  by  her  physicians;  the 
osseous  structure  in  neither  instance  being  incladcd  in  the  opera- 
tion. Tumor  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  and  involving  the  whole 
antrum  of  the  affected  side.  Proposed  the  removal  of  the  wboU 
maxilla,  the  only  operation  which  I  conceived  promised  [iormancnt 
relief     The  operation  was  objected  to  by  the  patient. 

History  of  Caae. — Day  by  day  the  tumor  increased  in  volume; 
soon  the  floor  of  the  orbit  was  thro\M)  up  and  the  eye  protruded 
upon  the  cheek ;  a  short  time  longer  and  the  growth  passed  into  the 
cranial  cavity,  destroying  the  patient 

Case  YI. — Recurring  epulo-fibrous  tumor.  These  two  riewB,  from 
life,  represent  the  case  of  a  young  lady  as  an  epulic  tumor  appeand 
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when  first  operated  on,  and  as  it  reappeared  and  was  reoperstod  •« 
some  four  months  after  the  first. 

I  subjoin  the  history^  because  it  exhibits  what  experienoe  wfll 
designate  as  a  proper  mode  of  practice  in  such  cases. 

The  patient,  a  young  lady  of  much  more  than  ordinary  pervooal 
attraction,  applied  for  treatment  of  the  tumor  as  repn\«iented  t»tk» 
first  view.  The  necessity  for  an  operation  being  explained  to  patioat 
and  parents,  I  made  the  following  suggestions:  First,  that  »  aedira 


to  be  attended  with  sccoDd&ry  bleedings,  as,  for  example,  the  acutal  cwUmj. 
Ill  th'u  caae  the  cumpreas  waa  made  ot  a  tuft  of  cuttou,  laturatod  wUk 
water. 
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l^wnicl^nould  simply  remove  the  tumor  and  alveolar  pro- 

VouQt'Cted  with   it.      If  this  should  succeed,  there  would  be 

deformity.   Second,  if  the  growth  should  reappear,  tht*n  u  Bucoud 

•ration  to  be  performed,  which  should  remove  the  bone  proper, 

:cept  a  simple  rim  of  couliiiuity.    TbirJ,  if  this,  loo,  should  fai], 

then  the  complete  section  of  the  l>one  tu  be  made ;  this  of  course 

'ould  be  deforming,  but  it  would  be  the  only  resource. 

In  December,  lSf>6,  the  first  of  the  operations  was  j>crformed;  the 

me  outside  the  sectiou  looked  perfectly  healthy,  and  gave  every 

iromise  of  a  satisfactory  result.    In  two  weeks  healthy  granulations 

bad  covered  the  bono,  and  in  one  mouth  the  patient  was  dismissed 

;d.     The  following  March,  however,  a  small  tuberck'  appeared 

the  very  center  of  the  site  of  the  original  tumor,  and  in  the  course 

of  three  weeks  half  a  dozen  new  tumors  or  lobules  had  sprung  up. 

The  i-ecoud  operation,  as  proposed,  was  now  perfurniL-d,  tbe  couti- 

niuiy  and  natural  arch  of  the  bono  being  preserved  unbroken.     This 

ras  successful.      The  patient  now  (1869)  remaius  pei'fectly  well. 

The  site  of  the  removed  bone  being  occupied  by  arlilicial  teeth, — not 

tk  slightest  deformity  is  to  l)e  observed. 

Fig.  79. — Skction  or  Bone  as  riRSX  jl^d  xrrxKWAai^  aCACE. 


This  IS  a  type  of  mauy  similar  ones  that  have  occurred  in  my 
Iftcperience.     It  might  be  thought  the  better  practice  to  make  the 

fp  section  first.     It  may  be  that  this  is  so,  but  the  first  operation 

90  very  simple  compared  with  the  second,  is  so  quickly  done,  and 
itb  so  little  shock  or  risk,  and  is,  withal,  so  frequently  successful, 
that  the  mean  of  ray  cases  indorses  the  practice  suggested. 

The  history  of  tbe  epulidcs  is  progressiveuess.     The  case  repre- 

ited  exhibits  the  disease  iu  what  might  be  termed  its  lucipicncy. 
iThen  the  bone  in  its  whole  thickness  has  become  involved  in  the 
morbid  condition,  there  is  but  tbe  single  operation  that  promises  any 

)peof  cure,  and  that  is — eomplnte  and  full  section. 

Fig.  80  represents  the  celeltniTod  case  of  Miiry  Griffiths,  operated 
on  by  Mr.  Liston  in  1836.  Tbe  fol!oM*ing  sumnuiry  of  it  is  given 
Mr.  liistou  in  a  paper  ou  Tumors  of  the  Jaw: 

The  patient  had  labored  under  the  disease  for  eight  years,  and 
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had  been  subject  to  a  partial  removal  of  the  growth  when  of  inc< 
sidorablv  size.     The  tumor  wsh  of  filirouB  tmture  as  rt-gards  iu 
puBition,  form,  and  intimate  strueture.     It  differed  somewhatf  how- 
ever, in  outward  ap[>earaDce,  in  consequence  of  its  exposed  silttMioD. 

Fio.  80. — FxHRouB  EpuLxs'or  Uerca  Jaw. 


The  growth  sprang  originally  from  the  guniH  and  sockets  of  the  in- 
cisors and  canine  teeth  of  the  left  side;  at  an  early  period  it  pro- 
truded frum  the  mouth,  unconfined  and  uninfluenced  by  the  pressure 
of  the  lips  or  cheek.  It  had  asbunicd  a  most  formidable  siie  and 
appearance,  concealed  the  palate  and  pharynx,  and  gave  rise  to  great 
iucouvenicuce  and  huffering.  The  surface  had  bi'on  broken  by  ul- 
ceration, but  upon  close  intipectioti  of  Ihc  projecting  part,  and  of 
that  covered  by  the  cheek,  it  was  found  to  possess  a  finn  coDsistcnoe, 
and  to  present  a  peculiar  l>otryoidat  arraugemeat  of  its  parts. 
An  operation  proved  perfectly  successful. 


CHAPTEK    XXV. 


OSTEO-SABOOHA. 


HowKTKB  much — and  it  may  he  justly — the  term  ostco-eorcoma 

is  abusotl,  it  still  inanajfos  to  h<»ld  its  placeia  surgical  nomenclature. 

imploycd  indiBcriminatcly,  as  it  long  ha^  been,  it  must  certainly  be 

rplciing  enough  to  that   class  of  profcHBional  nipn  who   study 

ame8  and  shadows  rather  than  the  substance  of  things;  for,  like 

the  word  epulis,  osteo-sarcoma  has  been  made  to  rfprepent  the  most 

unlike  pathological  couditionn,  and  the  greatest  diversity  uf  features. 

The  term,  as  is  seen,  is  a  compound  one,  and  is  derived  from  the 

Greek  otrr^ui',  signifying  bone,  and  <rfipz,  meaning  flesh  ;  and  by  those 

who  created  the  term,  could  only  have  been  intended  to  stand  as  the 

fepresontative  of  a  class  of  tumors  which  were  fleshlike  in  appear- 

|an«,  either  fleshy  tumors  in  or  upon  bony  structures,  or  a  transform- 
ation of  bone  into  fleshy  substance. 
I  caunot  say  that,  to  me,  the  term  seems  such  an  ill  one ;  it  is  cer- 
4«mly  expressive;  it  is  no  fault  of  the  word  that  men  will  mi^juse  it. 
Be  it  a^  it  may,  however,  there  are  so  gjeat  a  number  of  oral  tumors 
vhieh  are  made  to  come  within  its  classification,  that  no  direction  of 
tiur  study  demands  from  us  a  closer  understanding;  and  such  under- 
«liiodiug  implies  liial  we  nhoukl  look  at  the  subject  from  every  stand- 
point. 

Osteo-sorcoma  cannot,  from  its  origin,  apply  to  a  strictly  special 
iliteafie:  it  is  a  noun  of  multitude,  just  at;  Is  epulis  when  it  is  used 
as  ft  noun.  We  speak  of  the  human  faw;  when  we  would  direct  at- 
IcDtion  to  the  countenance ;  so,  also,  we  spt-ak  of  the  face  of  a  land- 
»c»f>e,  the  fiun*  of  the  moon,  or  the  face  of  tlnags  generally.  Now, 
the  word  face  is,  without  doubt,  a  very  aHmirable  word,  but  still  it 
tells  nothing  of  the  many  different  kinds  of  faces.  To  be  special,  it 
must  have  some  adjectival  prefix.  With  such  prefix  wo  get  every 
proper  shading  of  the  eyprossion,  and  can  employ  it  freely  to  our  own 
KttitfifactioQ,  and  to  the  making  of  ourselves  perfectly  understood  by 
others.  Thus,  we  say  of  one  man  that  he  has  a  bright  face,  of  au- 
«tl»er  that  he  has  a  dull  face,  etc     Ostco-sarcoraa  requires  equal 
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latitude.  Thus  we  have  a  fleshy-looking  tumor  which  is  heoign; 
and  we  have  another  which  \&  malignant.  Both  uf  them  are  Barco- 
raalous,  inasmuch  as  they  arc  fleshlike;  yet  they  are  very  different 
kinds  of  tumors,  so  far  as  a  prognosis  would  he  concerned. 

By  the  Uirm  ''  flebhlike,"  1  do  not,  however,  understAud  that  mud- 
clo-like  structure  is  specially  implied  ;  as  all  descriptions,  boworcr 
far  back  I  have  heen  able  to  go,  seem  to  refer  rather  to  an  imperfect 
sort  of  fibrous  or  fibro-piastic  tissue. 

Prot  Gross,  speaking  of  the  diseases  of  the  maatillary  bones 
which  seem  to  require  the  operation  of  excision,  says  they — the 
diseases — are  gtmerully  described  under  the  vague  and  uumeaning 
name  of  osteo-earconia,  aud  constitute  a  group  of  affections  defying 
every  attempt  at  correct  classitication.  That  this  declaratioD,  be 
says,  is  not  a  mere  assumption  unnupported  by  facts,  the  writings  of 
pathologists  ami  surgeons  nbunihintty  testify. 

Prof.  Huury  H.  Smith,  io  his  Surgery,  page  483,  thus  writes  on 
osteo-sarcoma  t  the  bony  anil  fleshy  tumor,  or  osteo-siireoma,  ta  an- 
other ancient  name,  sometimes  indiscriminately  applied  to  a  tumor 
analogous  to  spina  ventosa.  Both  these  tumors  are  malignant  in 
their  character,  and  would  be  better  designated  as  enehondromata, 
or  as  eaneor  of  bone,  the  growth  being  generally  due  to  a  deposit  of 
carcinomatous  matter  in  the  bone,  causing  an  expansion  both  of  its 
compact  and  cancellated  tissue.  In  spina  ventosa,  he  says,  the 
greatest  development  is  of  the  cancellated  structure  ;  while  in  odteo- 
sarcoma  it  is  rather  the  compact  layer  and  the  external  iH*riosteum 
that  are  involved,  the  cancellated  tissue  being  filled  with  a  fleshy 
carcinomatous  stracture ;  while  the  enlarged  cells  are  sometinir^ 
also  Glled  with  limited  effusions  of  blood,  or  a  lardaceoua,  eoi 
pulpy  deposit. 

Mr.  Fergusson  says  the  non-malignant  or  benign  tnmors  are 
resented  by  what  Mr.  Alwrnethy  calls  simple  sarcoma.  These  are 
tumors  of  a  wolid  ile=shy  character  throughout ;  or  they  may  eomdst 
of  a  bag  or  cyst,  which  contains  fluid,  or  of  a  combinalion  of  these 
two,  for  there  may  be  one  cyst  or  more  in  a  tumor  whuse  general 
character  is  sarcomatous  ;  and  iu  another  case  a  cyst  may  uUimatclr 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  more  solid  growth. 

Prof.  Gross,  in  his  work,  "  Gross  on  the  Bones,"  defines  osteo- 
sarcoma as  an  alteration  of  the  osseous  tissue,  in  which  the 
stance  of  the  bone  is  converted  into  a  mass  more  or  less  anal 
to  cancer  of  the  soft  parts.  The  origin,  he  says,  is,  in  most  ra^es, 
referable  to  an  hereditary  disposition  or  to  external  violence;  it  gvo* 
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rally  comos  on  with  Heep-seatccl,  lancinating  pains,  whifli  continue 

considcrabic  time  Iwfore  there  is  any  evident  enlargement  or 
IweUini^r.  The  form  of  the  tumor  he  describes  as  either  smooth 
tid  rirromscribed,  or  unequal,  and,  as  it  were,  tuberculated,  etc. 
'or  conlinuntion  of  this  pajwr,  i^ve  bin  book,  page  181. 

Eustachius  speaks  of  certain  calcareous  concretions  depoBited 
[»out  the  necks  of  the  teeth  (tartar  or  salivary  calculi  evidently), 
ind  Mnuget  classes  such  concriitiouH  with  the  sarcomatous  growths. 

Prof.  Duuglison,  in  his  dictionary,  defines  osteo-siircoma  as  u  dis- 

!e  of  the  bony  system,  which  consists  in  softening  of  its  laminie, 
ukI  their  trauBformation  into  a  fleshy  substance  analogous  to  that  of 
'tancer,  accompanied  with  general  symptoms  of  cancerous  aflfectiou. 

Mr.  Paget  says  the  name  of  cartilaginous  tumor  may  be  given  to 
'ttiose  which  Miller,  in  one  of  the  most  *'hiborate  portions  of  hia 
Work  on  cancer,  has  named  enchondroma.  In  a  foot-note,  Mr.  Paget 
says  another  name  employud  for  these  tumors  is  benign  osteo-sar- 
coma.  lu  a  second  foot-n(;te  he  says,  under  the  vague  name  osteo- 
Ltncoma  many  include  together  and  seem  to  identify  all  growths  id 
Vlllch  bone  is  mingled  with  softer  tissue. 

Miller,  in  his  "Principles  of  Surgery,"  says  by  the  terra  ostco- 
Mrcoma  is  understood  a  tumor  composed  partly  of  bone  and  partly 
of  fiesihy  substance,  as  the  name  implies:  Ihe  latter  constituent  of  a 
limple^  non-malignant  character.  The  formation  is  usually  attribu- 
iible  to  external  injury,  perhaps  slight,  and  originates  in  the  caneel- 
k»u3  texture  of  the  bone.  The  osseous  part  is  analogous  to  the 
llhrous  interlacement  in  tumors  of  the  soft  parts.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
the  stroma,  in  which  the  other  constituent  13  deposited,  dense  and 
Bolid,  centrally  radiating  in  spicuira  outward,  wbicli  always  diverge 
«Dd  interlace,  leaving  interstices  more  or  less  wide,  in  Avhich  the 
jshy  snbstance  is  deposited,  etc.  Sec  page  442  for  differences,  as 
pven  by  this  author,  between  osteo-sarcoma  and  enchondroma  and 
tleo-cephaloma.  etc. 

Lebert  places  the  whole  class  among  the  cancroid  growths,  and 
ienies  that  tendency  to  return  furnishes  any  sufficient  evidence  of  a 

leprous  origin. 

Miller,  in  another  part  of  his  **  Principles  of  Surgery,"  says  he 

«8ire8  candidly  to  admit  that  the  class  is  "  not  certainly  a  well- 
telined  one."  It  has  Ix^eu  doubted,  he  says,  whether  some  variety 
»f  (hirse  fibro-plastic  growths  would  not  be  more  properly  classed 
kinong  the  malignant  tumors,  as  they  have  been  found  prone  to  re- 
tam«  after  excision,  with  singular  obstinacy. 
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Spitia  ventosa,  as  remarked  by  Prof.  Smith,  is  freely  euoufi^h 
foiinilcd  with  the  oatco-rtarcomatous  growtiia.  Now,  thi^  first  U  • 
term  meant  to  imply  an  empty  cyst,  such  as  on  a  previous  pa^co  J 
descTibed  as  Kiiiipl*^-  cysts:  venlona,  a  word  from  Ihi*  Arabic,  riiguify- 
ing  windy;  while  the  latter  implies  a  solid,  or  comparutivt'ly  solid, 
tumor.  This  definition  differs,  I  am  aware,  from  that  g-iveii  by  Prof. 
Smith;  Ijut  1  ein]iloy  the  term,  aud  recognize  it  only  in  accordfliace 
with  its  literal  meiming.  If,  theo,  spiuu  ventosa  means  a  sharply* 
defined  empty  cyst,  or,  to  give  another  definition  to  the  prefix  spina, 
"aevtftiu  tumor  aeconipanted  with  pricking  pains,"  then  it  cannot 
simulate  so  as  not  to  be  recognized. 

And  .-^0  I  might  go  on  through  all  the  authors  upon  my  sheLres— 
each  one  describes  the  disease,  but  classifies  it  diflen-ntly.  A  review 
wbieh  I  made  of  many  authors  reminded  me  grnphie&lly  of  Bnim- 
mnoher's  impressive  anecdote  of  the  bringing  of  the  priests  from 
the  iJabyloniuD  war  by  Alexander:  "  Bild  uod  Zeichen  ist  nicht  daa 
Wesen/'  But  I  have  quoted  enough — and  have  cboaea  authors 
presumed  to  bo  familiar  to  m}'  readers  —  to  exhibit  the  confusion 
wbieh  exists  in  the  nomuuclature  of  this  diriKrtiou  uf  tb**  luaxiUory 
tumors,  and  to  excuse  me,  I  trust,  from  any  appearance  of  egotism 
in  choosing  my  own  terms  and  my  own  way  to  descrilie  tbc«e  dis- 
eases. I  do  not  know  that  1  shitll  succeed  better  than  many  others 
in  making  my:$elf  understood,  but  1  shall,  at  least,  adhero  sliictly 
to  the  text,  and  map  out  the  tumors  as  1  have  met  with  tiiem  in 
practice. 

1  choose,  then,  the  compound  oste'>Barconia,  and  I  mean  the  icrm 
to  apply  to  a  class,  and  not  a  species.  I  mean  it  to  stand  a:>  thv.  repre- 
sentative of  any  tumor  in  or  upon  bone,  which  is  osseo-fibro-pJastM; 
Let  that  tumor  be  benign  or  malignant — this  proposition  is  to  ba 
distinctJy  borne  in  mind. 

Osteo-sarcomatous,  or  osteo-fibro-plastic  (synonymous)  tumora  are 
to  Iw  esteemed  doubtful  growths.  Thus  1  have  seen  two  or  mora 
alike,  to  the  unas.sisted  eye  ;  yet  one  has  suceumlied  readily  to  trcftU 
mcnt.  while  the  others  have  bid  defiance  to  every  operative  pr<h> 
ceeding,  and  have  gone  on  to  the  destruction  of  the  patieotfl.  In 
minute  structure  (pathological  character)  such  tumors  must  bare, 
of  course,  varied  greatly. 

The  fibrous  tumors  of  the  jaws  described  by  Mr.  Pagvt — aee 
Lectures  on   Surgical   Pathology — 1  would  clasia  with   the 
sarcomatous;  so  also  the  growth  which  he  descrilies  ua  niyoJoid. 
(Sec  same  Lectures.)     Of  the  lirst,  be  suvs,  as  to  tittuatioD  «od  cod- 
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ien??,  the  fibrous  tumors  of  the  jaws  may  be  found  isolated  and 
pcumscribed,  jrrowing  witbiu  tbe  jaw,  divorcing  and  expanding  its 
wails,  aud  capable  of  enucleatiou;  but  in  a  largo  number  of  these 
tumors,  tho  poriostenm.  with  or  without  tbt^  bone  itself,  is  involved, 
or  included  in  the  outgrowing  mass.  In  the  case  of  the  upi>cr  jaw, 
her  the  periosteum  or  tliO  fibro-mucous  membrane  of  the  antrum, 
Tir  nanal  walls,  or  both  these,  may  be  ineliided  in  such  a  tumor.  In 
oil  these  cases  the  tumor  lies  close  upon  the  bone,  and  eannot  ^te 
I  olesnly.  or  without  damage  to  it,  separated,  except  on  the  outer  8ur- 
^_fi^^  •  commonly,  indeed,  bony  growths  extend  from  the  invcdved  bone 
^Binto  tbe  tumor ;  and  sometimes  the  p^eatcr  part  of  the  bono  ia  as  if 
r       br»>ki*n  up  in  tbe  substance  of  the  tumor. 

The  charncler  of  these  growths,  Mr.  Paget  remarks,  is  easily  re- 
cognized in  the  fibrous  tumors  of  the  gums  and  alveoli. 
'  In  the  chapter  on  the  Epulides,  I  referred  to  a  tumor  which  is  a 

fibrous  outgrowth  from  the  alvooio-dental  poriof^teum.      This  same 
dflss  of  irrowths  spring  from  the  lining  membrane  of  tbe  sinus  max- 
Hlare.  and.  enlarging,  dispart  the  bones,  bulging  out  as  a  tumor  upoa 
the  face:  they  are  ostciHsarcomatous  tumors,  or,  it  would  Ije  more 
eorrect  to  say,  sarcomatoua  tumors,  purely  fibro-plastic  in  struc- 
ture, and  perhaps  exclusively  benign.     Such  growths,  if  early  and 
properly  removed,  are  not  apt  to  return.     I  have  met  with  these 
ItuDora  over  and  again ;  they  always  seemed  to  me  to  have  asso- 
ciation with  the  bone  only,  when  such  association  was  forced,  as  it 
were,  on  tbem.     Sucb  tumors  are  exeliisively  periosteal  In  their  im- 
meriittt*  relationship.     I  have  exftniinefl  tbcni  with  tbe  niirroscope, 
have  found  them  made  up  almost  ixclujjively  of  simple  fibrous 
If  these  tumors  have  not  advanced  too  far,  you  will  see 
tbem,  on  taking  away  the  niiter  wall  of  the  antrum,  as  Home  foreign 
body  which  has  been  impacted  closely  witbiu  the  part;  they  have 
!not  tbe  slightest  pathological  association  with  tbe  bones,  if  we  ejc- 
eept  their  periosteal  pedicel  or  base.     Indeed,  such  seems  the  tend- 
^•ocy  to  exclneiveness,  on  the  part  of  these  growths,  that  I  have 
[Been  them  wbeu  they  were  as  large  as  a  foetal  head,  the  integument 
«f  the  cheek  alone  covering  them,  the  bone  which  must  have  orig- 
inally formed  their  external  envelope  having  completely  disappeared 
through  absorpUoD.* 

The  myeloid  tumors  of  Mr.  Paget  seem  to  me  justly  elassible  with 
the  sarcomatous,  inasmuch  as  they  so  closely  resemble  fibro-plastic 


*  Those  tumors  uro  not  the  polypi  of  the  aniniin. 
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structures  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  such  portions  as  s^en^ 
marrow-like  arc  rather  the  result  of  retrograde  niotaroorpho«ti»— a 
metaniorpbosia  iuto  the  medullary  type  of  carcinoiua — tiian  of 
ori|<inaI  pathological  development.  It  was  on  account  of  their 
being  made  up  of  the  fiber  cell  that  M.  Lebert  gave  such  growths 
the  name  "f)bro-pla8tic." 

I  do  not,  however,  presume  to  dispute  pathology  with  Mr  Paget: 
80  far  as  the  purpose  of  our  present  classification  is  concerned.  I 
have  only  to  do  with  the  fleshy  appearance  of  these  tumors.  Mi- 
niitely  they  may  have  been  made  up  of  marrow-like  substances,  bat 
if  in  general  appearance  they  are  fibro-plastic  or  lleshlike.  theu  ihey 
belong  to  the  class  surconiatous,  or,  when  found  associated  with  bonr 
tissue,  osteo-sarcomatous. 

A  myeloid,  says  Mr.  Paget,  like  a  fibrous  tumor,  may  be  either 
inclosed  in  a  bone  whose  walls  are  expanded  round  it,  or.  morv 
rarely,  it  is  closely  set  on  the  surface  of  a  bone,  confused  wixh  iu 
periosteum.  The  sketches  of  fibrous  tumors  pictured  in  bis  Sur- 
gical Pathology,  page  406,  might,  he  says,  be  repeated  for  myeloid 
tumors. 

Mr.  Paget  sets  down  these  two  kinds  of  tumors  as  being  equally 
common  to  the  jaws,  Ijoth  the  superior  and  inferior. 

When,  he  says,  the  myeloid  is  inclosed  in  bone,  the  tumors 
usually  tend  to  the  ovoid  or  spherical  shape,  and  are  well  defined, 
if  not  invested  with  distinct  thin  capsules;  seated  on  bone,  they  aro 
(as  exemplified  by  the  cpiilic  structures)  much  less  defined,  les.* 
regular  in  shape,  and  often  deeply  lobed.  They  feel  like  unifonnlr 
compact  masses,  but  are  in  different  instances  variously  consistent. 
The  most  characteristic  examples  are  firm,  and  (if  by  the  name  wv 
may  imply  such  a  character  as  that  of  the  muscular  substance  of  a 
mammalian  heart)  they  may  be  called  fleshy.  Others,  he  nays,  are 
soft-er,  in  several  gradations,  to  the  softness  of  size  gelatin,  or  lo 
that  of  a  section  of  granulations.  Even  the  firmer  are  brittle,  easily 
crushed  or  broken,  they  are  not  tough,  nor  very  elastic,  Uko  the 
fibro-cellular  or  fibrous  tumors,  neither  are  they  grumous  or  polpj. 
neither  do  they  show  a  fibrous  or  granular  structure  on  their  cut  of 
broken  surfaces. 

Mr.  Paget  describes  sections  of  these  tumors  as  appearing  smooth. 
uniform,  compact,  shining,  succulent,  with  a  yellowish,  not  u  creamy 
fluid.  A  peculiar  appearance,  he  says,  is  given  commonly  to  them, 
by  the  cut  surface  presenting  blotches  of  dark  or  livid  crimson,  or  of 
a  brownish  or  a  brighter  blood  color,  or  of  a  pale  pink,  or  of  all  tbe«e 
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tints  mingled  on  the  grayish-white  or  greenish  basis  color.  (In  a 
foot-note,  Mr.  Paget  quotes  from  Lcbert,  who  says  the  greenish- 
yellow  color  that  may  show  depends  on  a  peculiar  fat,  xanthose.) 
The  tumors,  he  says  again,  may  all  be  pale,  or  have  only  few 
points  of  ruddy  blotching,  or  the  cut  surface  may  be  nearly  all  suf- 
fused, or  even  the  whole  substance  may  have  a  dull  modena  or  crim- 
son tinge,  like  the  ruddy  color  of  a  heart,  or  that  of  the  parenchyma 
of  a  spleen.     Mr.  Paget  believes  that  many  of  what  have  been 

named  spleenlike  tumors  of  the  jaws  have  been  of  this  kind.     The 

color  they  present,  he  says,  is  not  due  merely  to  blood  in  them ; 

some  of  it  is  appropriate  to  their  texture,  as  is  that  of  the  spleen  or 

tbat  of  granulations,  and  it  may  be  quickly  and  completely  bleached 

with  alcohol. 
The  following  are  the  microscopic  appearances  which  Mr.  Paget 

says  are  peculiar  to  the  myeloid  growth,  being  imitated  in  no  other 

morbid  structure. 

1.  Cells  of  oval,  lanceolate  or  angular  shape,  or  elongated  and 
attenuated  like  fiber  cells,  or  caudate  cells,  having  dimly  dotted  con- 
tents, with  single  nuclei  and  nucleoli. 

2.  Free  nuclei,  such  as  may  have  escaped  from  the  cells,  and 
among  these,  some  that  appear  enlarged  and  elliptical,  or  variously 
Wgular,  or  are  elongated  toward  the  same  shapes  as  the  lanceolate 
snd  caudate  cells,  and  seem  as  if  they  were  assuming  the  character 
of  cells. 

3.  The  most  peculiar  form  ;  large,  round,  oval,  or  flask-shaped,  or 
irregular  cells  or  cell-like  masses,  or  thin  disks  of  clear  or  dimly 
granular  substance,  measuring  from  one  three-hundredths  to  one- 
tbousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  containing  two  to  ten  or 
more  oval,  clear,  and  nucleolated  nuclei.* 

Corpuscles,  such  as  these,  irregularly  and  in  diverse  proportions, 
imbedded  in  a  dimly  granular  substance,  make  up  the  mass  of  a 
myeloid  tumor.  They  may  be  mingled  with  molecular  matter,  or 
the  mass  they  compose  may  be  traversed  with  filaments  or  with 
bundles  of  fibro-cellular  tissue  and  blood-vessels,  but  their  essential 
features  (and  especially  those  of  the  many-nucleated  corpuscles)  are 
rarely  observed. 

Many  varieties  of  aspect  (as  remarked  by  Mr.  Paget)  may  thus 
be  observed  in  myeloid  tumors,  and  beyond  these  they  may  even  be 

*  These  microscopic  elements,  aa  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  Epulis,  are 
preaenled  on  page  419  of  "  The  Surgical  Pathology." 
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BO  chan;^d  that  tho  mioro»oo|n;  may  be  essential  to  their  d 
After  tiioy  piirtially  onaify,  wtrll-fonned  eancellouH  bone  being  deveU 
oped  in  tliom,  cysts,  also  Glled  with  bloody  or  serous  fluids.  tuAj  b« 
formcMl  ia  ihem,  occupyuig:  much  uf  their  volume,  or  evea  almost 
exf'liidin^  Iho  solid  U^xture. 

Mr.  Paget  says  he  lately  amputated  the  leg:  of  a  woman,  twenty- 
four  years  old,  for  what  wa»i  supposed  to  be  a  cancerous  tumor 
growing  within  the  head  of  the  tibia.  She  had  pain  in  th<*  pan  for 
eighteen  months,  and  increasing  flwelling  for  ten  months,  and  it 
was  pi»iu  tijat  the  bone  was  C'Xj>aQded  and  wasted  around  dome  soft 
growth  within. 

On  section,  after  removal,  the  head  of  the  tibia,  ineluding  its  ar- 
ticular face,  appeared  expanded  into  a  rounded  cyst  or  &ac,  about 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  dinmot'f'r,  the  walls  of  which  were  formed 
by  this  flexible  bone  and  periost^ura.  and  by  the  articular  rartUagvs 
above;  within  there  was  little  more  than  a  few  bands  or  columns  of 
hone,  among  a  disorderly  collection  of  cysts  filled  with  blood,  or 
blood-cnlored  serous  fluids.  The  walls  of  most  of  the  vy^*-  wcrr 
thin  and  pellucid;  those  of  others  were  thicker,  ^oft,  and  brownish 
yellow,  like  the  substance  of  some  medullary  cancers,  a  UkencsA  to 
which  was  yet  more  marked  in  a  small  solid  portion  of  tamor, 
which,  thuugh  very  firm,  and  looking  librous,  was  pure  white  and 
brainlikc. 

None,  Mr.  Paget  says,  who  examined  this  disease  with  tho  nate^J 
eye  alone,  felt  any  doubt  that  it  was  an  example  of  medullary  caai^^| 
with  cysts  abundantly  formed  in  it.  But  on  minute  inveAiigatioir, 
none  but  the  elements  of  the  myeloid  tumors  could  lie  found  io  it; 
these,  copiously  imbedded  in  a  dimly  granular  substance,  apficannl 
to  form  the  subtitancc  of  the  cyst  walls,  and  of  whatever  solid  mabs 
rial  existed  between  them.  The  white  brainlikc  mass  was  app»> 
reutly  composed  of  similar  elements  in  a  state  of  advanced  fat^ 
degeneration,  but  neither  in  it  nor  in  any  other  part  could  be  foond 
a  semblance  of  cancer  cell. 

Mr.  Paget  fails  to  inform  us  as  to  a  return  of  the  disease ;  it  does 
Bocm  to  me  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  eai 
growths,  it  would  have  been  a  very  diflicult  matter  to  have  cioe 
such  a  tumor  with  the  non-inaliguant.  It  certainly  was  very  betero- 
clitic  in  character,  and  whatever  we  individually  may  feel  di:(|H)««ed 
to  think  of  such  a  structure,  it  serves  to  exhibit  the  merging  tif  ibfl 
benign  into  the  malignant,  and  their  relaliouship.  A  consideradoa 
of  such  cases  a^  this  should  serve  to  keep  the  pmctitionrr  on  hi* 
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mra,  preventing"  his  being  too  confident  in  any  prognosifl  be  may 
ive  tu  a  patient. 

An  epitome  of  the  myeloid  may  thus  l»e  prflsonted: 
Tbey  are  a  dass  of  fle^ihy  tumors  called  hy  M.  Lebert  filiro-plastic, 
scautt',  he  saya,  they  are  uiadu  up  of  iib«r  cells.     They  are  called 
tycloid  by  Mr.  Paget,  because  he  thinks  they  much  more  resemble 
irrow  than  fibrous  tissue.* 
In  character,  according  even  to  Mr.  Paget,  they  vary  from  simple 
frcmi-fibrouB^  semi-uiarrow-likc    structurc-ti   to  those  so  heteroeiitic 
tiiat  ihfiv  seem  to  mep^  into  the  mrdullary. 
Tht;ir  favorite  scat  seems  to  be  about  the  bones,  either  intra  or 
itra,  l^eing,  perhaps,  more  common  to  the  maxillie  than  in  the  other 
^ous  structures. 

ley  are  growths  which  usually  occur  singly,  they  are  more  fre- 
!Ui  iu  youth,  and  very  rare  after  iiiiddle  age;  they  ifcimrally  grow 
llowly  and  without  pain,  and  u.sually  coniinence  without  any  known 
ciufle,  such  ae  itgury  or  hereditary  disposition. 

According  to  Mr.  Paget,  they  rarely,  except  iu  portions,  become 
oiMOus  ;  they  have  no  pronencss  to  ulcerate  or  protrude;  tbey  seem 
bear  oven  coDHiderable  injury  without  becoming  exuberant;  they 
fttiay  shrink  or  cease  to  grow;  they  are  not  apt  to  recur  after  corn- 
removal,  nor  have  they  in  general  any  features  of  raalignaot 


Since  writing  the  above  I  have  accidentally  fallen  upon  a  classifi- 

Wion  of  the  tumors  of  the  upper  jaw,  made  hy  Mr.  llaiicoi-k.    After 

lluding  tx)  various  classes,  he  says;  ''la  addition  to  these,  Mr. 

adds  what  he  terms  myeloid  tumors  of  the  part. ;  but  while  the 

tpJcB  he  quotes  resemble  on  the  one  band  so  much  the  fibrous, 

other  the  medullary  tumors,  their  true  character,  whether  in- 

)ccut  or  malignant,  is  so  very  doubtrul  thai  I  should  hesitate  in 

litiing  them  as  a  distinct  class.^' 

am  pleased  to  quote  this  from  Mr,  ITancock.    There  are  already 
lite  enough  subdivisions  without  couuting  in  such  as  can  be  done 
well  without   Indeed,  it  is  1>ccauBe  I  so  prefer  a  general,  tangi- 
\  rather  than  a  hair-aplitting  classification,  that  I  nm  diri[H>.sed  to 
iek  to  the  embracing  term  of  sarcoma,      1  undergtaud  pruti y  well 
what  one  means  when  he  tells  me  of  an  ostco-sarcomatous  form 
baf  growth;  he  baa  only  further  to  t^ll  me  whether  it  was  benign, 

^H*  Ur.  Paget  does  not  call  all  fibro-pluFtie  tumors  myeloid  ;  ho  only  Eiays  a 
^Tnyeloid  is  diflereol  fruiu  the  ordinary  tlbru-plastio  of  Lubort. 
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disposed  to  mali^anry,  or  already  malignant,  and  I  nndprstand 
exactly  what  he  moans. 

FiLirouB  tumors  proper,  and  the  fibro-plastic,  havo  general  fixtures 
ill  t'onimon, — that  is,  thoy  belong  to  the  clasa  of  sarcomatous  growth ; 
Imt  then,  in  a  pathological  sense,  they  have  such  differenccB  that  lUi 
epitome,  at  least,  of  their  lustory  should  be  reviewed  by  us. 

In  some  instances,  fibrous  tumors  are  seen  under  the  niirroscopc 
to  have  a  concentric  developmont ;  this  species  is  slowest  of  growth, 
18  roost  benign,  and  never  attains  any  groat  sixe. 

In  another  species  the  fibers  intoriace  in  a  most  complicated 
irregtilnr  manner.     This  kind  attains  the  largest  size,  and 
Binding  toward  the  hetcroclitic. 

A  third  class  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  nodules,  and  is  compared 
by  Dr.  llumplorey  to  a  conglomerate  gland ;  the  tumor  lioing  made 
up  of  small  miiHHea  closely  compressed  together,  having  an  aneTen, 
knotty  outline. 

Fibrous  tumors  affecting  the  bones  {BraithwaiteJ  are  osttatlj 
found  upon  those  vf  a  (Spongy  uuture,  upon  the  ends  of  the  long 
bones,  the  phalanges,  pelvis,  and  lower  jaw.  (I  will  take  the  liberty 
here  to  correct  the  author.  I  have  descrilx?d  these  tumors  as  as- 
sociated with  the  alveoli,  with  the  external  periosteum,  and  with 
the  antrum  of  Highmore,  and  1  know  that  they  do  thup  afTcct  Mh 
jaws,  as  I  have  met  with  them  of^n  enough  practically,  and  so  has 
every  one  who  has  had  any  extent  of  experience.)  So  far.  says  tlui 
author,  as  1  have  met  with  them,  they  are  eonfmed  to  the  exterior 
of  the  lower  jaw,  growing  from  the  periosteum  and  creeping  along 
the  surface  of  the  bone  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  almost  to  a 
certainty  that  they  originate  in  some  morbid  condition  of  the  peri- 
osteal fibers.  The  bone  underneath  these  tumors  may  suflcr  absorp- 
tion iu  consequence  of  the  pressure  produced,  but  does  not  seem  to  be 
affected  in  any  other  way.  They  appear  upon  the  maxillary  l>oiie 
more  frequently  than  upon  any  other  part  of  the  skek-ton.  On  the 
lower  jaw  they  spread  along  the  ramus,  encircling  it  bcnoaih  and  un 
the  sides,  so  that  the  bone  is  almost  concealed  by  the  tumor.  In  eomi; 
instances  they  form  within  the  substance  of  the  jaw,  prnhahly  from 
the  alveolo-dental  membrane,  and  as  they  increase,  the  walls  of  the 
bone  become  spread  out  over  them.  They  grow  up  around  the  teeth, 
and  when  thoy  project  Into  the  mouth  may  be  soft  and  fungous.* 


•  Preienting  thi«  phase  ihe  tumor  may  b^  classed  with  the  epuliCj  but  it  » 
8«cn  that  on  this  ftcoount,  there  need  be  no  confusion.  Many  epulic  tunoo 
are  osteo-sarcoTDRtouB. 
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nws  the  fllirous  tumnrK  of  \\w  jaws  exbihiL  a  Berai- 

cartilagiDOUs  structure,  and  now  and  tbou  fibors  or  plates  of  bone 

are  fonucd  in  various  parts  of  them.     The  progress  of  the  disease 

well  illustrated  br  a  series  of  tumors  of  thti  jaws  in  the  College 

Surgfons,  London,  from  the  museum  of   the  late  Mr.   Liaton. 

These  preparutions  serve  to  show  how  necessary  it  is  to  bear  in 

ind  the  mode  of  growth  of  theso  periosteal  fibrous  tumors  of  the 

ws,  bt'cause  from  their  disiposition  to  treep  along  the  surface  of 

the  bone,  whether  it  be  an  endoatcum  or  periosteum,  they  are  liable 

io  return  after  removal,  unless  the  immediately  adjacent  as  well  as 

"ected  parts  be  excised.     The  histories  attached  to  the  specimens 

ach  that  very  larg^  fibrous  tumors,  both  of  the  upper  and  lower 

ws,  together  with  the  bones  on  which,  or  in  which,  they  grow,  may 

SBcecssfully  removed. 

Now,  as  to  the  degeneration  of  sarcomatous  tumors,  it  is,  I  think, 
•  question  beyond  doubt  that  a  tendency,  greater  or  less,  to  retro- 
metamorphose  beloDgs  to  this  class.  I  need  only  instance 
myeloid  growths  of  Mr.  Paget,  just  considered.  Certainly 
autliing  could  more  closely  resemble  medullary  cancer,  in,  we  may 
«»y,  ita  incipient  stage.  And  what  are  we  to  understand  of  the  re- 
carring  Gbrous  tumors,  if  there  is  no  carcinomatous  association? 

Concerning  the  diagnosis  of  the  sarcomatous  tumors,  and  the 
ibility  to  follow  them  through  their  gradations,  It  seems  moat  im- 
portant that  we  should  not  be  ignorant  of  tho  diKtinguishing  signs 
tUt  exist. 

I  remarked  that  osteo-sarcoma  was  DOt  unfrequently  confounded 
irith  spina  vcntosa.     Now  thp  point  at  which  these  two  different 
oditions  most  nearly  approach  each  other  is  in  tho  hydatid  and 
other  cyjito-sarcomatous  growths. 
Cysto-sarcoma,  as  implied  by  the  prefix,  is  a  tumor  of  only  semi- 
lidity,  its  interior,  or  stroma,  being  made  up  of  cysts  and  fleshy 
bstanrt.*.     These  cysts  are  original  formutioiis,  and  not  of  second- 
character, — that  is,  they  are  not  the  result  of  moleculur  disin- 
itgration.     They  are  lined  sacs,  having  a  distinct  secretory  mcm- 
ne.     Miller   describes   the   contents  of  these   cysts   as   widely 
ering,  oud   which  every  one  must  have  observed :    "  They  are 
e  or  less  fluid,  sometimes  a  clear   gluey  liquid,  sometimes  a 
Ittiooofl.  pale  mass  of  semi-solid  consistence,  elastic,  and  project- 
beyond  the  level  of  the  cut  cyst  on  a  section  being  made  ;  eome- 
tiiae8  a  solid,  consisting  of  a  fibrous  deposit,  organized  very  imper- 
wtly.if  at  ail;  sometimes  of  an  exanthematous  or  poppy  consistence, 
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as  in  many  encystt'd  tumors;  Bometimes,  but  more  rarely,  n  Hark  flnl 
like  printer's  ink,  is  t'ontained ;  sometimes  blooU  is  mingled  with  (be 
contents,  either  in  the  solid  or  in  the  coagulated  form." 

The  very  nearest  approach,  however,  made  by  eyFto-pareoraa  to 
spina  vcnt-osQ,  is  in  that  dass,  very  well  named  by  some  ontr.  a«  I 
remember  to  have  seen,  the  "cysto-suoculeTit."  Those  nre  fiarco- 
matoij.s  tumors,  the  stroma  of  which  is  made  up  of  very  loose  fibro- 
eellular  tissue.  They  might  well,  in  their  coutents,  be  likfued  lo 
that  of  a  water-melon^  solid  enoon;h  on  seetinn,  bat  compreftHtble  to 
a  few  shreds.  The  fibrous  contents  of  the  stroma  are.  howcvrr, 
always  a  ilisting^uiKhing  tiig-n.  TJtose  lAimore  we  very  rare,  and  par- 
lieulnrly  so  about  the  bony  structures. 

Miiller  has  described  a  variety  of  theiue  cysts  of  sarcnmaiooa 
growth,  which  he  calls  cypto-surconm  phyllodes.  "The  tumor/' he 
Bays,  "forms  a  large  firm  mass,  with  a  more  or  less  uneven  surface. 
The  fi>»rouH  substance,  which  constitutes  a  greater  part  of  it,  ta  of  ft 
grayish-white  color,  extremely  hard,  and  as  firm  as  (ibro-^&rtilage. 
Large  portions  of  the  tumor  are  mode  up  entirely  of  this  mass,  bat 
in  t'ume  parts  are  cavities  or  clefts,  not  Jined  with  a  distinct  roero- 
In'une  (an  exception  to  the  rule  in  cystic  tumors).  Those  cftritnft 
coutuin  but  littlo  fluid,  for  either  their  parietes,  which  are  hard,  Tfls* 
fibrcK-nrtilage,  and  liuely  poli^hefl,  lie  in  close  apposition  with  each 
other,  or  a  number  of  firm,  irregular  laminte  sprout  from  the  mass 
and  from  the  walls  of  the  fissures,  or  excrescences  of  foliated  or  wart' 
like  form  Hprout  from  the  bottom  of  the  cavities  and  fill  up  the  in- 
terior. Those  excrescences  are  perfectly  smooth  on  their  aurfcrrs, 
and  never  contain  cysts  or  cells.  The  larainoj  lie  very  irregalarlr 
and  project  into  the  cavities  and  fissures  like  the  folds  of  the  pfiftl- 
terium  in  the  interior  of  the  third  s^tomach  of  ruminant  animaK 
Sometimes  the  lamin®  are  but  small,  and  the  warty  cxcre«y;Dre9 
from  the  eysts  are  very  large^  while,  in  other  instances,  both  ■» 
greatly  developed." 

Cartilaginous,  or  the  enchondromatous  tumors  of  Muller,  might, 
perhaps,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  classified  with  the  sftrroma- 
tous,  for  while  it  might  demand  some  little  stretch  of  the  iniag^iiMk 
tioD  to  couvert  a  cartilage  into  looking  like  a  fleshy  mass,  yet  fftrgi* 
cally  the  species  are  very  much  alike, — that  is,  both  are  rcsHoinihly 
benign,  both  are  little  amenable  to  the  action  of  the  sorbefftcroiite, 
and  both  are  better  treated  by  the  knife  than  in  any  other  way. 

Ab  we  understand  the  osteo-sareomatous  tumors  proper  to  b«  out- 
growtbs  aasociated  commonly  with  periosteal  merabra&es,  so  we  are 
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aturully  to  a«k  oiirsolves  op  t«  Ihe  cause  of  tbfir  formntion. 
I  conrt-ivo  to  W  twofold;  first,  \x»  tbe  result  of  local  irritation ; 
nd,  as  the  reeult  of  conBtitutionnl  conditions ;  and^  etill  ng-nin. 
may  combine  these  two,  laying  the  predisposing  cause  on  the 
and  tbe  oxoiting  on  the  other. 
My  attention  was  once  directed  by  William  Gibson,  late  ProfcMor 
Stirjarry  in  the  University  of  PennRylvania,  to  a  ease  markiwy 
,  illustrative  of  this  latter  condition.  An  old  jrentlemau.  Mr.  F., 
^HBvcDty  years  of  age,  wftH  Htruck  on  tbe  cheek  by  a  stone.  He 
^Bduu  had  growinjf  from  the  site  of  the  injury  a  tumor,  diagnosed 
^■9'  Professor  O.  as  osteo-sarcomatous.  The  jarrowlh  of  the  body  was 
^Bto  rnpid  and  so  formidable  as  to  incline  to  ihe  vie^v  of  its  intimate 
^BtolutiouHhip  with  malij^nancy.  No  one  would,  I  think,  doubt  the 
^■%ofold  relation  of  such  a  tumor. 

^V     When  osteo-.*arcomn   takes  on  this  rapid  growtb,  its  innoceiicy 
W  TBiy  always  be  doubted ;  when  the  development  is  hIow  and  regular, 
and  particularly  if  the  origin  can  be  traced  to  some  local  irritant, 
titiri>atioD  may  be  expected  to  result  in  a  complete  cure. 

When  thfse  lum4)rs  are  fairly  ntid  openly  benign,  we  find  no  coo- 
^iiational  disturbance  associated  with  them,  at  least  none  that  are 
onl8ide  of  strictly  mechanical  infiuences. 

Osteo,  or  simple  sarcomatous  tumors  of  the  sinus  maxillarc,  should 

lot  be  mistaken,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case,  for  polypi  of  the 

It  sometimes  hapjieus  that  these  tumors,  particularly  the 

>fler  kinds,  find  their  way  through  the  outlet  of  the  sinus  into  the 

slril.  and  there  simulate  very  closely  a  common  fibrous  pi^tlypus; 

cb  tumors  have  been  often  higbly  aggravated  by  operations  founded 

saeh  mistaken  diagnosis.     Again,  polypi  of  the  nostrils  may  find 

through  the  same  passage  into  the  sinus,  and.  enlarging, 

rery  fairly  the  ordinary  sarcomatous  tumor  of  that  cavity. 

\  pBtbologically  speaking,  l>eing  about  one  and  the  same  thing, 

Id  be  little  difl'erencG  where  or  how  the  growth  should  develop, 

operative  proceedings  are  couecrnedf  a  mistake  of  the  kind 

bcomes  quite  ao  awkward  matter. 

Ab  regards  changes  common  to  the  sarcomatous  tumors,  they  may 
jk  considered  under  the  heads  of  softening,  suppuration,  and  ma- 
nt  degeneration. 

iag,  says   Dr.  Ilumphrey,  appears  to  take  place  in  two 


Pffet,  as  a  chronic  process,  affecting  some  circumscribed  portion 
•Tlhe  tumor,  which  is  usually  at  or  near  tbe  center.    The  change  is 
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observed  to  commence  with  a  slight  discoloration,  a  yellowish  or  dark 
tinge,  which  is  followed  by  a  loosening  or  incipient  disintog^ralion  of 
the  Hlructure ;  at  thu  same  time  a  line  of  demarkation  is  formed 
around  the  altered  portion,  which  becomes  separated,  like  a  seques- 
trum, from  the  surrounding  mass.  Both  the  detached  portion  and 
tl^  cavity  are  at  first  rough  and  thready  on  their  opposed  surface; 
tfm  former  undergoes  still  further  disintegration  and  solution,  be- 
coming l)roken  up  into  a  number  of  smaller  fragtuents.  which  float 
about  in  a  dark,  dirty,  turbid  fluid,  and  which  may  ultimately  dis- 
appear. 

The  process  of  destruction  may  go  on  in  the  ac^acent  portion  of 
the  tumor,  enlarging  the  central  cavity  till  the  whole  ts  reduwd  to 
a  fluid  or  a  semi-fluid  mass,  walled  in  by  the  capsule  of  the  tumor, 
which  now  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  cyst  wall  to  the  disorganited 
contents. 

In  some  cases  the  softening  process  is  completed  withoat  extend- 
ing the  circumference ;  the  ragg<'d  procepses  hanging  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  cavity  are  removed.  The  latter  acquire  a  smooth  lining, 
and  look  like  a  simple  cyst  lying  in  the  cavity  of  the  tumor. 

A  second  mode  in  which  softening  takes  place  is  more  rapid  and 
diffused,  the  whole  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  tumor  Ix'ing  affected 
at  once.  The  change  commences  with  the  infiltration  into  the  mass 
of  a  serous  fluid  whereby  its  texture  is  loosened  and  its  componenta 
separated,  at  the  same  time  the  tissue  of  the  tumor  is  softened,  nod 
interstitial  absorption  is  set  up  in  it. 

As  the  result  of  these  processes  combined,  the  tumor  is  sooa 
broken  up  into  detuched  fragments,  and  reduced  to  a  diffluent  palp, 
or  it  may  be  completely  liquefied.  These  change^  Dr.  Humphrvy 
suggests,  "are  occasioned  by  some  altered  nutrition  analogous  to  in- 
flanimatioQ ;  they  may  be  inducetl  by  some  accidental  cause,  aa  an 
injury;  nevertheless  they  are  not  necessarily  attended  with  any  con- 
stitutional disturbance  at  all  corresponding  with  the  oxtensire 
destruction  which  is  in  progress." 

Suppuration. — This  is  very  rare;  it  may  commence  internally,  or 
progress  from  without  inward. 

Car}cerous  Degeneraiion. — The  general  conditions  and  fc-atures 
of  such  degenerations  have  been  considered  in  the  body  of  the  chap- 
ter. It  remains^  however,  to  point  out  a  second  cancerous  relation, 
namely,  the  existence  of  compound  tumors.  Dr.  Lewis  relates  a 
case  where  melanotic  cancer  was  deposited  in  the  stroma  of  a  fibrous 
tumor,  and  Dr.  Humphrey  exhibited  a  large  fibrous  tumor  complotelj- 
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«j?'elo|>ed  in  cancpr.     In  Buvh  cases  we  cau  only  hiftn"  tLe  filirou3 
jtumor  t<»  have  existed  through  a  provocative  local  irritation,  while 
ke  eiincer  conjoined  with  it  is  a  separate  and  distinct  disease,  the 
lalt  of  cachexia. 

FlO.  61. — OBTKt>-SAHCOMATOrfi  TUMDR. 


This  specimen,  from  the  pcreou  of  an  old  woman,  commenrcd 
vithin  the  antrum,  and  progressed  four  years  before  causing  death. 
In  character  it  was  Gbru-plastic,  with  here  and  there  osseous  masses. 


This  specimen  represents  a  case  just  operated  on  by  myself.     The 
der  will,  from  the  text,  understand  it  without  any  special  descrip- 
The  patient  was  a  young  man  aged  about  thirty. 
25 
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In  the  previous  chapter  various  tumors  were  referred  to,  differing, 
&B  species  arc  concerued,  agreeing  as  to  a  general  clastfiGcation; 
thcBO  various  species  being  grouped  under  the  common  class  term 
sarcoma. 

The  class  we  arc  now  to  consider — the  heU!rocHtic — is  one  which 
has  been  equally  divided  and  subdivided,  specified  and  synonvmed 
with  the  precL'diujr, — ^*J  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  elicit  from  mo«t 
authors  a  confession  as  to  the  confuBion  which  seems  to  render  any 
simple  and  exact  description  almoist  impossible. 

Much  experiunco  has  sug-gest^'d  to  my  mind  that  there  is  but  a 
single  cancerous  aiTection  of  the  jaw;?,  or  perhaps  I  will  he  better 
able  to  make  myself  understood  if  I  aay  two;  all  poculiariti^ 
modificatiuus,  and  associations  ar6  but  pathological  features  de- 
veloped by  age  or  cirrumstances  in  the  one  or  ilie  other  of  these 
general  classes.  If  this  tenure  is  right,  when  I  describe  one,  or 
at  best  two  conditions,  with  their  associations,  1  shall,  for  all 
practical  purpunes,  have  told  all  that  need  oeces.sarily  be  known 
for  the  general  guidance  of  the  surgeon.     I  think  so,  at  least 

Carcinoma  is  a  word  gotten  from  the  Greek  xapxtvo^,  signifying  a 
crab.  According  to  the  classification  of  Fische,  which  it  suits  oor 
purpose  to'  adopt,  it  applies  to  a  family  of  diseases  which  embracw 
the  diflFerent  forms  of  cancer. 

Ost^o-careiuoma  i.s  a  term,  then,  which  I  will  adopt  to  apply  to 
any  truly  cancerous  tumor  of  the  maxillary  bones;  it  embraces  xh» 
two  species  which  I  have  said  are  the  only  malignant  growths  found 
associated  with  these  bones.  These  species  are  the  types  medullar^ 
and  scirrhus. 

Scirrhus  of  the  maxillia  is  an  Infrequent  condition — a  quite  rare 
disease.  Medullary  matter  is  the  pathological  feature  which  charae- 
terixcs  the  mass  of  the  carcinomatous  tumors  of  these  parts:  co 
constant,  indeed,  is  its  presence,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  a 
say  that  medullary  disease  is  the  only  cancer  of  the  jaws. 
(386) 
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Buppose  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  observations,  met  with  two 
decided  rases  of  seirrhus  of  the  maxillary  bones,  both  being  nssoeiated 
with  the  superior  jaw  ;*  certainly  I  have  not  Been  more  than  these 
two  cases.  It  appears  6rst  as  a  bard  mass,  a  little  lump,  perhaps, 
associated  seemingly  with  the  overlying  soft  tissues,  movnble  for 
a'time,  but  soon  becoming  fixed,  and  implicating  all  ihe  immediately 

K rounding  parts,  "casting  out  its  claws, *'  as  the  people  have  it. 
after  amputation,  a  scirrhous  mass   is  bisected,  it  is  found  to 
emble  in  its  stroma  the  substance  of  a  tuniip. 
'f  he  hardness  of  scirrhus,  says  Mr.  Paget,  when  compared  with 
that  of  most  other  tumors,  is  extreme  ;  it  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
6bro-cartilage,  and    is   associated   with   a   corresponding  rigidity, 
weight,  and   inelasticity.     A  characteristic  appearance  is  a  slight 
concavity  assumed  by  these  tumors  ou  section,  which  belong  to  uo 
^B  frther  tumors.      It  differs  again  on  section  from  the  sarcomatous 
^^  tumors  in  having  no  distinct  grain  or  filirous  plan  of  arrangement. 

I  In  microscopic  structure  it  varies  still  more  markedly,  its  cells 
being  not  constant  but  heteroclitic.  Scirrhus,  like  medullary  cancer, 
tends,  but  much  more  slowly,  from  the  oceult  to  the  open  stage. 
With  these  few  remarks  on  scirrhus,  which  will  serve  at  least  to 
frhibtt  that  I  am  not  unaware  that  such  form  of  cancer  does  occa- 
fiiooaJly  exist  in  the  jaws,  we  will  pass  to  the  medullary  form,  and 
thich  I  will  now  assume  is  the  carcinoma  proper  and  peculiar  of 
tbe  parts. 

Miller  has,  however,  several  sections  on  malignant  scirrhus  of  the 

-atoxillary  bones,  which  he  considers  under  the  heads  osteo-cepha- 

loma,  opteo-careiuoma,  osteo-melanosis,  and  ostco-eancer.     Against 

[these  subdivisions  I  shall  not  lake  the  liberty  to  object,  leaving  it 

»rlhe  reader  to  judge  whether  they  are  not  but  one  and  the  same 

186  with  modifications. 
'"<hir  subject  can,  I  think,  be  divested  of  much  obscurity,  if  at  this 
Ifo'int  we  stop  for  a  single  moment  to  consider  the  meaniug  of  certain 
■terms  which  long  usage  has  so  associated  with  cancerous  condi- 
jtions  that  they  must,  I  am  sure,  long  years  ago,  have  gotten  far  be- 
yond the  meaning  originally  intended  for  them.     Take  for  example 
le  term  fungus  hiematodes.     It  is  a  term  used  freely  and  loosely 
surgical  writers,  and  is  frequently  accepted  to  mean  most  malig- 
nl  cancer.     Let  us  analyze  this  term  :  we  find  it  made  out  of  the 

•  Sinc«  writing  the  above  I  have  met  with  scirrhus  proper  of  the  lower 

J.W. 
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Greek  ai/Au,  signifying  bli»oe3,  and  tt5o^,  meaning  iipi>earfln<v- 
bloody  nppcaruuce.  Any  and  all  granulations  being  of  bioo<ly  Af»- 
pearance,  are  therefore  fungi  hsematodes.  If,  however,  it  wne  mcAQt 
to  be  applied  strictly  to  pathological  features,  we  might  employ 
it  learnedly  to  ex])rcss  tbe  common  proud-flu^h  of  any  adynamic 
ulcer. 

WriterB  use  the  term  as  ft  synonym  of  medullary  cancer,  but  whm 
thoy  describe  fungus  biematodes,  they  got  a  condition  and  notn  prin- 
ciple. They  might,  with  the  same  propriety,  use  the  word  suppuiu- 
tiou  as  a  synonym  of  iiidamiiiation.  Fungus  bo^matodes  is  a  pho- 
Domenon,  as  suppuration  is  n.  phenomenon,  as  pain  is  a  phenotnemio 
attending  a  cause.  Such  looseness  in  describing  disease  cannot  but 
confuse  the  student  aud  render  our  nomeneluture  unreliable  «s  ■ 
source  for  finding  expressive  terms ;  terms  that  shall  Ik*  patent  every- 
where, and  under  all  circumstances.  Thus  Mr.  Hey,  who  was  tb« 
originator  and  maker  of  the  term  fungus  hiematodes,  employed  it 
as  the  representative  of  tbe  open  state  of  medullary  cancer;  it  cer- 
tainly well  expresses  the  phenomenon,  but  has  no  more  specttl 
meaning. 

Alibert  calls  all  the  haematocies  by  this  same  name,  aiid  jls  thrr 
are  uU  of  bloody  appearance,  certAinlyhc  is  justified  in  soexpr^fieiag 
himself. 

Dupuytren  employs  the  term  in  describing  the  erectile  tumors, 
while  Graefe  presses  it  into  s^Tvice  in  describing  the  **  TelajigifCiA- 
siflB.*'  Thus,  as  a  first  example,  we  see  that  there  is  no  peculiar  dfa*- 
ease  of  tbe  jaw  which  eau  l>e  called  fungus  hiematodea.  We  do  mil. 
however,  eschew  the  term;  we  cannot  do  without  it,  as  it  reprcacDU 
a  feature. 

Let  us  take  a  second.  I  instanced  Miller's  fourth  claHHififaUou  of 
cancer  of  the  maxillary  lionc.s,  the  nstoc»-melanosis.  NdW  the  Xerm 
melanosis  refers  to  a  pigment,  and  signifies  simply  black  or  c**lorrd 
structure.  I  will  not  myself  say  that  Miller  errs  in  this  rlaf^saSrs- 
tion,  but  will  simply  note  down  what  Mr.  Paget  sayg  conc«raiiig 
the  colored  cancers. 

"The  melanotic  or  mehinoid  cancers  are/*  says  Mr.  Paifet, 
"according  to  my  experience,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  mcdallary 
cancers  modified  by  the  formation  of  black  pigment  in  tfarir  «tW- 
mental  structun^s.  On  thii^  long  disputed  point  there  can,  I  think, 
bo  no  rea.sonable  doubt.  I  have,"  he  says,  "  referred  to  a  c*»e  of 
melanotic  epithelioma  [see  hla  Lectures,  page  582],  but  with  this  ex- 
ception, I  have  not  seen  or  road  of  any  example  of  melanosis  or 
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melanotic  tumor  in  the  human  being  which  might  not  be  regarded 
as  medullary  cancer  with  deposit  of  black  pigment" 

These  remarks  and  experiences  of  Mr.  Paget  exhibit  quite  satis- 
factorily, I  think,  the  fact  that  this  classification  is  an  unneces- 
sary, not  to  say  an  unscientific  one.  The  deposit  of  pigment  is 
not  the  disease,  but  merely  an  accidental  feature  appearing  in  its 
course. 

May  I  not,  then,  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  the  term,  in  the 
special  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  Mr.  Miller,  may  be  dropped 
without  detriment  to  nomenclature? 

The  osteo-cephaloma  of  Miller  is  medullary  cancer. 

Osteo-carcinoma ;  I  have  given  the  derivation  of  this  term,  and 
exhibited  its  character  as  a  noun  of  multitude.  ' 

Miller,  in  his  classification,  thus  writes :  "  Osteo-carcinoma  is  com- 
paratively rare ;  when  it  does  occur  it  is  usually  as  a  secondary 
symptom  of  malignant  cachexia,  the  primary  indication  of  which 
has  been  the  formation  of  carcinoma  in  the  soft  parts." 

If,  in  this  classification,  Miller  is  compared  with  other  authors,  his 
meaning  will  be  difficult  to  make  out.  If  he  had  not  so  specially 
classified  the  disease,  I  would  suppose  he  meant  the  same  as  Fische ; 
but  osteo-carcinoma,  as  Fische  employs  the  term,  and  as  we  here  fol- 
low him,  is  not  a  very  rare  condition  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  unfor- 
tunately a  quite  common  disease.  I  would  ask,  then,  considering 
the  character  of  the  term  carcinoma  as  a  noun  of  multitude,  if  this 
classification  of  Miller  might  not  also  be  dispensed  with  ? 

Osteo- Cancer. — This  is  another  classification  ;  it  is  used  as  a  sign 
of  the  malignant  ulceration  of  bone.  The  only  objection  to  be 
urged  against  the  term  is,  that  it  makes  another  unnecessary  class. 
We  would  scarcely  suppose  that  an  ulceration  could  occur  as  the 
primary  lesion.  If,  then,  it  is  a  secondary  condition,  it  is  only  an 
attendant  phenomenon,  and  can  have  no  claim  to  the  distinction  of 
special  classification — ^the  disease,  or  rather  the  condition,  would  be 
carcinoma  in  a  state  of  ulceration,  and  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  should 
describe  it  as  ulcerating  osteo-carcinoma,  we  would  give  it  all  proper 
signification,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  should  make  still  one  less 
of  these  special  confusions. 

Stmontms. — To  these,  when  learnedly  made,  no  objections  can 
perhaps,  be  urged.  So  many  names  for  one  thing  is,  without  doubt, 
confusing  enough  to  the  student ;  but  then,  this  is  a  matter  which 
time  and  study  make  familiar  to  him,  and  more  than  this,  reason- 
able and  proper. 
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I  would  have  my  reader,  then,  infer  that  if,  in  the  study  of  tl 
malignant  disease  of  the  jaws,  he  will  agree  to  throw  entirely  tsU 
the  unjust  nomcuelature  which  so  surrounds  the  subjoet,  and  ap- 
proach tiie  Rtudy  on  general  principles  alone,  ho  may.  from  a  &ingle 
stand-point,  at  a  single  glance,  take  in  the  whole  of  the  subject. 

And  Hrst,  to  return  to  what  has  been  alluded  to  as  the  persistent 
type — nR-dullary  matter.  This  form  of  carcinoma  is  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  brain  substance.  Its  synonyms  are  many,  generally 
good,  but  a  little  confusing  when  associated  with  degenerating  nur- 
coma;  but  on  this  point  I  hope  the  student  is  sufficiently  fortilicd. 

I  have  remarked  that  one  classification  made  by  Miller,  of  Ui^ 
cancerous  tumors  of  the  jaws,  is  ostco-cephaloma:  this  is  a  8yni>- 
nyra  of  medullary;  the  only  form  of  cancer  of  the  maxillary  bones, 
with  the  exception  mentioned.  Now  lu  Mr.  Miller's  book  is  a  com- 
parison which  he  has  drawn  between  osteo-sarcoma  and  os(«?o- 
ccphaloma;  the  comparison  embraces  ten  conditions.  If  the  rcjuler 
will  closely  study  them  he  will  truly  have  his  subject  in  a  untshcll. 

1.  Says  Mr.  Miller:  Osteo-sarcoma  is  seldom  found  prior  to  adult 
ago;  osteo-cephaloma  may  occur  at  any  period,  and  is  as  frequent  in 
the  adolescent  as  in  the  adult. 

2.  Oateo-sarconia  is  usually  attributable  in  its  origin  to  external 
injury.     Osleo-cojthalonia  is  most  frequently  of  spontaneous  origiu. 

3.  Osteo-sarcoma  is  slow  and  gradual,  and  more  or  less  uniform 
in  its  growth.  Osteo-cephaloma  U  much  more  rapid,  and  tends  to 
enlarge  unequally,  growing  chiefly  at  tho.se  pointii  where  there  is 
least  mechanical  resistance. 

4.  Osteo-sarcoma  is  usually  almost,  and  sometimes  aitogetfaer, 
painless,  unless  when  some  nertrous  trunk  or  plexus  is  compressed. 
Ostco-cephaloma,  from  the  first,  is  attended  with  severe  lancinntiDg 
pains. 

6.  Osteo-sarcoma  is  firm,  and  yields  but  little  to  touch,  even  undue 
pressure  is  scarcely  painful ;  and  obscure  crepitus  is  often  felt. 
Osteo-cephaloma  is  soft  and  elastic  from  an  early  period;  the  shell 
of  bone  and  all  other  original  texture  soon  becoming  merged  iu  the 
medullary  formation.  It  is  elastic,  and  affords  no  crepitus  when  an 
original  tumor,  and  pain  is  aggravated  by  compression. 

6.  Osteo-sarcoma  entails  but  little  disorder  of  the  general  healUi. 
Osteo-cephaloma  is  attended  by  marked  cachexia,  even  &om  the  be- 
giuning. 

7-  A  casual  abrasion  of  the  skin,  or  mucous  membrane  investing 
an  osteo-sarcoma,  shows  a  simple  character,  and  may  be  brought 
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nndPT  ordinnry  treatment.     A  siniilnr  hrt'acli  In  tim  snrraco  of 
n  osteo-cepbaloma  does  not  heal,  hut  widens  more  ami  more  and 
comes  the  eile  of  fungous  protrasions, 

8.  Osteo-sarcoma  does  not  invade  the  neighboring  iissuea,  but 
pushes  tbcra  aside  by  its  expansion,  and  abides  within  the  l)one  in 
which  it  was  developed.  In  the  upper  jaw,  for  example,  it  remains 
limited  to  the  expanded  confines  of  the  antrum,  and  at  those  points 
where  the  bony  and  even  meml>ranou3  parietes  are  deficient,  there 
is  no  nlccration  followed  by  fungous  protrusions,  but  only  a  mode- 
|.  rale  increase  of  growth  in  a  lobulated  form,  with  or  without  a  raw- 
H  Bess  of  th*-  surface.  O.steo-cepbalonia,  on  the  other  hand,  pushes 
no  texture  much  aside,  but  early  involves  all;  the  antrum  is  soon 

fpoRBed  beyond,  and  the  base  of  the  cranium  is  affected  even  before 
much  show  has  been  made  externally.  Whenever  deficiency  of  the 
investing  texture  occurs,  ulceration  and  fungous  growths  are  sure  to 
Iblluw. 
9.  Oatco-sarcoma  long  continues  in  the  occult  condition.  Breach 
of  the  surface,  when  it  does  occur,  does  not  extend  rapidly,  and 
evinces  no  t^jndeucy  to  malignity  of  character.  The  discharge  is 
fiDnilent  or  pnriform,  not  profnse.  There  is  no  tendency  to  hemor- 
rhage unless  by  accidental  injury,  and  then  it  is  slight,  and  easily 
coniroUod  by  pressure.  Osteo-cephaloma  soon  pa>5ses  from  the  oc- 
cult to  the  open  stage.  The  ulcer  spreads,  and  is  obviously  the 
Pficat  of  malignancy.  Discharge  is  profuse,  fetid,  and  bloody.  Ilem- 
orrhoge  is  not  unlikely,  of  spontaneous  origin,  and  little  amunable 
to  control. 

10.  Osteo-sarcoma  does  not  spread,  either  by  contiguity  in  the 
tissue,  or  remotely  by  the  lymphatics.     Osteo-ccphalimia  does  both; 
At  an  early  period  the  lymphatics  are  manifestly  and  hopelessly  in- 
olved. 

These  comparisons  by  Mr.  Miller  ai-o  very  happy.     The  reader 

list  not  forget,  however,  the  tendency  of  sarcoma  to  puss  into  car- 

aud  that  there  is,  very  fret^uently,  a  period  in  the  history  of 

e  former  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  whether  the  simple 

malignant  structure  predominates.      The  comparisons  refer  to 

arked  conditions  in  the  two  diseases, — that  is,  true  and  unmixed 

(eo-sarcoma  and  decided  osteo-carcinoma  or  cephaloma. 

Practically,  says  Mr.  Miller,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 

e  should  be  able  to  distinguish  l>etwoen  the  two  diseases:  each  is 

not  unfre(tuent  ocouri-ence,  and  each  requires  distinct  rules  o( 

atment. 
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03t«i<>-8arcoma  admits  of  operation  to  a  lato  period ;  its  exti 
may  be  fearlessly  attempted  witU  a  good  bopo  of  succeM  «rea  afl^r 
the  tumor  bus  au  eiiormouH  bulk,  and  experionoo  bae  sbown  tbat  tb» 
operation,  though  it  may  be  bloody  and  ecvorOj  yot  Beldom  lermiti- 
ates  but  ia  a  fortunate  issue. 

Oeteo-curciuoniatouB  tumors  are,  on  tbe  contrary, — I  would  speak 
ray  own  experience  if  I  were  to  say, — not  at  all  amenable  to  treat- 
ment of  any  kind.  Miller  thought  they  might  be  oporatod  on  at  an 
early  (teriod  Kuccessfully,  but  I  munt  say  (and  cliitieally  I  have  Poea 
a  great  deal  of  this  diseaf*e)  I  never  saw  one  cured.  This  assertion 
implies,  however,  that  the  diagnosis  has  been  correct;    there  are 

railed  medullary  cancers  cured  every  day.  Cancerous  deposiia 
'seem  bo  evidently  the  work  of  systemic  conditions  that  when  too 
remove  a  part  containing  tbe  localiEcd  disease,  you  seem  but  to  have 
exposed  the  conduits  which  are  engaged  in  bringing  to  the  bulk 
fresh  material  r  you  cannot  g<:'t  l»eyond  the  disease  with  your  knife; 
all  adjoining  parts  are  more  or  less  iufiltrated  with  tbe  raateric 
morbis. 

"  I  entirely  differ,"  says  Mr.  Hancock,  "from  Mr.  Stanly  and  Mr. 
Lieton,  that  medullary  carcinoma  commences  in  the  antrum  of  High- 
more  and  extends  hackward  to  the  pterygoid  procens;  button  tiie 
contrary,  from  what  I  have  observed,  I  firmly  liclieve  tliat  the  dis- 
ease commences  in  tbe  cancellated  structure  of  the  bwiy  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  and  bones  at  tbe  base  of  the  cranium,  and  that,  how- 
ever early  we  nmy  perform  the  operation,  we  never  sufTeod  in  eradi- 
cating the  mischief,  which  is  sure  to  return  at  a  longer  or  ahortvr 
I>eriod,  according  to  circumstances." 

It  strikes  mo  that  if  Mr.  Hancock  had  only  for  one  momeot  con- 
sidered the  constitutional  relations  of  cancer,  he  need  not  have  found 
himself  in  di^-piite  with  his  illustrious  peers.  For  my  own  part,  I 
know  that  medullary  disease  does  begin  in  tbe  maxillary  sinus,  for 
I  have  ovtT  and  again  seen  such  cases,  and  so  also  may  it  begin,  a* 
location  is  concerned,  almost  anywhere  else  about  the  body;  tbe 
tumor  is  not  the  disease,  but  only  tbe  local  expression  of  IL 

But  however  this  maybe,  I  quoted  Mr.  Uancock'd  expression  only 
as  it  is  indicative  of  a  general  ex{>erience  of  the  diOiculty  of  getting 
away  by  operation  oven  all  of  what  is  apparently  the  local  disease; 
and  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  the  tumor  is  aot  encysted, 
being  rather  an  inBltration,  as  it  were? 

What  then  is  to  be  done  in  this  condition?  I  can  only  answer. 
let  every  man  use  his  best  judgment.     We  know  the  history  Mt  tUe 
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\:  that  it  tends  to  fungoid  conditions,  that  it  becomes  so  offen- 
j  to  make  the  patient  not  only  disagreeable  to  bin  friends  but 
al^o  to  himself,  that  it  is  associated  with  most  unbearable  pain, 
etc,  Wc  may  feel  ourselves  justified  in  operating  for  a  twofold 
reaeon:  first,  that  we  may  give  to  the  patient  temporary  relief; 
second,  with  the  ho[)e  that  the  reappearance  may  be  in  some  in- 
U'mal  situation,  rather  than  the  site  of  removal ;  thus  at  least  putr 
ling  out  of  eight  a  dingusting  mass  which  it  can  be  of  little  use  to 
have  under  manipulative  control. 

There  arc,  however,  the  following  general  indications  which 
should  always  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  which,  being  met, 
mav  possibly  result  in  good  to  the  patient: 

1st.  As  the  disease  is  due  to  or  accompanied  by  perverted  nutri- 
tion, every  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  any  derangement  in  the 
ttoiritive  organs,  while  the  general  health  should  be  cared  for  through 
ihf  ycnerous  use  of  rich  diet,  tonics,  and  alteratives. 
2d.  To  remove  or  check  local  irritation. 
3iJ.  To  continue  the  coustitutiouul  treatment  through  all  stages 

I  of  the  disease,  not  neglecting  the  quieting  assistance  of  the  opiates. 
4ih.  To  operate  early,  if  at  all,  provided  the  disoaso  presents  such 
^)D(iilious  as  to  warrant  imerfereuce. 
6th.  To  select  such  moans  for  its  removal  as  will  be  likely  to  pro- 
I^Dit  the  least  irritation.  . 

Professor  Smith  thinks  the  greatest  amount  of  good  is  to  be  got- 
ten from  ihe  chalyl>eates.     He  recommend^s  Yallet's  mass  in  doses 
of  from  five  to  ten  grains  three  times  a  day.     In  one  case,  he  says, 
iti  which  bo  was  consulted  with  a  view  to  operating,  and  declined 
on  aeeounl  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease,  he  suggested  the 
lee  of  Vallet's  mass  conjoined  with  the  application  of  the  powdered 
earhouate  to  the  sore,  and  the  patient  lived  for  eight  years  without 
th*' diseaiie  having  made  any  very  great  progress.     .lustamond,  of 
London,  says  Dr.  Smith,  gave  from  sixty  to  one  huudrod  and  twenty 
grains  of  the  aramouio-chloride  jier  diem ;  while  Carnuchael,  of  Dub- 
lin, expresses  himself  as  having  derived  much  benefit  from  washing 
^^Icerated  scirrhus  with  a  solution  of  t^ulphate  of  iron. 
^V  Chloride  of  zinc  and  solutions  of  the  suit  are  favorite  preparations. 
^B  believe,  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  cure  a 
^■eaooer  by  local  means,  chloride  of  zinc  would  prove  the  most  for- 
^n&idaljte  antagonist  we  could  bring  to  bear  against  it.     Its  power 
to  arrest  phagedenic  action  is  wonderful.     The  medicine  has  more 
tiiAO  a  cantcrant  property:  it  is  peculiarly  alterative.     Judiciously 
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applied  to  any  indolent,  irritable,  or  bad  alcer,  it  will  be  foond 
tend  markedly  to  a  chunge  for  the  better. 

Oonccrning  the  use  of  thie  agent  in  cancer,  wo  have  many  com- 
mendations, particularly  from  European  surgeons;  but,  ojt  can  be 
very  readily  approluMnknl,  nowhere  in  the  range  of  its  appUcatioD 
is  more  judgment  required  for  its  proper  employment  than  here,  for 
it  is  a  cauterant,  a  stimulant,  an  antiseptic,  and  alterative.  Dr. 
Zuerine,  of  Yienua,  relates  a  case  of  cancerous  ulceration  of  th« 
septum  Tifiai  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  whole  nose  ;  one  g;nun 
and  a  half  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  he  says,  were  dissoh'ed  in  one 
ounce  of  di^tilU^d  watur,  and  the  scabs  being  removed,  the  sore  was 
penciled  over  Hcvoral  times  a  day  with  the  solution;  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  a  healthy  granulating  surface  was  found  underneath  the 
thick  crust  which  covered  the  sore,  and  this  lacing  occasionally  re- 
moved, and  thi>  solution  reapplied,  it  cicatrized  in  five  we**ka. 

Mr.  Tuson  has  published  some  cases  to  show  the  value  of  cer- 
tain preparations  of  chloriuo  in  cancerous  affections.  In  ono  which 
he  publishes  there  was  an  extensive  cancerous  aOVction  of  the  right 
breast  and  neck,  which  was  treated  unsuccessfully  for  a  long  time, 
till  a  paste  was  applied,  made  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  thre« 
of  flour;  this  was  well  mixed,  and  moistened  with  water,  and  then 
applied  over  the  ulcerated  parts.  The  zinc  was  also  given  interuallr ; 
half  a  grain  was  orderec^  in  a  wiueglassful  of  caraway-water  evwy 
morning.  The  chloride  of  zinc  paste  was  applied  again,  and  when 
the  slough  separated,  the  ulcerated  surface  healed  kindly.  The  cao- 
cerous  deposition  continued  for  some  time,  and  the  dose  of  the  metal 
was  increased  to  three-quarters  of  a  grain  and  continued  for  three 
months.  The  improvement,  although  very  striking,  waa  not  per 
manenl,  as  the  patient  suffered  a  relapse  which  ended  fatally.  Tho 
case,  however,  was  suffiuient  to  show  that  the  treatment  had 
considerable  impression  on  the  disease,  and  ePi>ecially  in  b( 
the  open  cancer,  which  Mr.  Tuson  had  found  to  be  the  result 
several  other  cases. 

The  great  suffering  associated  with  carcinoma  makes  oeoeMiry 
the  free  use  of  opiates,  both  locally  and  internally.  Stramonlam* 
belladonna,  aconite,  opium  and  ite  preparations,  hamamelis,  are 
highly  recommended.  As  much  as  twenty  grains  of  salphaU  of 
morphia  have  been  administered  during  the  course  of  a  singto 
twenty-four  hours.  Injectiuus  by  the  subcutaoeous  method^  wkcro 
morphia  is  to  be  long  continued,  are  uow^  generally  resorted  to.  Bat- 
ley's  solution  answers  best  for  this  manner  of  use. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

XPITHELIOMA. 

In  connection  with  the  carcinomatous  tumors  of  the  mouth,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  the  affection,  not  uncommon  in 
the  oral  cavity,  known  as  epithelioma.  This  is  a  disease  commenc- 
ing frequently  as  a  superficial  ulceration  either  upon  the  gums  or 
macoas  membrane  of  the  cheek,  and  implicating  by  extension  the 
underlying  osseous  structure.  When  first  observed,  the  ulcer  may 
not  be  larger  than  two  or  three  lines,  yet  even  so  small,  may  be  dis- 
tingaished  by  the  sore  being  ragged  and  irregular.  If  seated  upon 
the  gam,  examination  with  a  delicate  and  pointed  probe  will  reveal 
caries  of  the  bone  already  in  progress.  When  a  diagnosis  is  doubt- 
ful, a  few  days  of  ordinary  treatment  will  discover,  by  its  uselessness, 
the  intractable  nature  of  the  trouble,  and  set  at  rest  any  doubts. 

Epithelioma  as  situated  upon  the  lower  lip  is  familiar  to  every 
one;  here  seems  to  be  its  favorite  seat.  Commencing  as  a  slight 
fissure,  it  runs  on  to  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  patient,  involving 
in  a  very  short  time  the  whole  lip  and  surrounding  parts,  or,  as  in 
less  malignant  cases,  circumscribes  itself  in  the  form  of  an  indurated 
mass,  remaining  for  a  long  time,  gathering  force,  as  it  were,  for  a  final 
ODsiaugbt. 

Epithelioma  is  cancer,  but  it  differs  from  medullary,  as  fatality  is 
concerned,  in  seeming  to  have  primarily  but  a  local  signification — 
at  least  so  it  seems  to  me:  left  to  itself,  it  will  certainly  destroy  the 
life  of  one  affected  with  it ;  taken  in  time,  I  am  confident  it  may  be 
cared.  Let  me  qualify,  however:  safety  through  early  operation 
Qiay  exist  only  in  the  lees  marked  form  of  the  disease.  That  I  have 
cured  epithelioma  by  operations,  I  have  surviving  patients  to  show. 
That  they  have  died  after  operations  quite  as  carefully  and  judi- 
ciously performed,  the  grave,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  holds  examples 
from  me. 

When  commencing  in  the  skin,  epithelioma  is  apt  to  present  itself 
io  the  warty  or  indurated  form ;  on  clean  mucous  membrane,  as  an 
i^cer.    Situated  upon  the  lip  or  anus,  having  thereby  associations 
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with  both  ?kin  and  mucous  mombrane,  it  may  present  itself  in  eitl 
form,  or  even  pedunculated.  When  indurated,  the  virus  of  ihe 
case  Bcems  circamBcribed ;  when  ulcerated,  it  appears  to  bo  more  or 
leas  infiltrated  through  the  adjoioing:  tissues.  This  relationpLip  of 
the  virus  in  the  two  conditions  would  seem  to  be  proven  by  thr  rela- 
tive success  of  operations  performed  upon  them ;  the  indaratod,  par- 
ticularly the  warty,  being  always  the  most  amenable  to  treatment 
It  is  generally  understood  that  the  edge?;  of  an  epithelial  ukvr  an; 
hard  and  indurated,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  as  my  ow*n  expe- 
rience has  ejthibitcd  to  me.  Indeed,  such  ulcers  are  very  mticb  like 
cbaucre^,  hard  and  soft,  and  would  be  exactly  like  them  were  it  not 
for  the  difference  in  the  bottoms  of  the  sore,  the  one  being  pi^tT, 
the  other  fungous. 

The  relative  frequency  of  epithelioma  situated  inside  the  vcstibok 
compared  with  that  upon  the  lip,  its  favorite  seat,  is  about  aft  three 
to  twelve.  The  relative  dan^r  of  positions  may  be  reversed.  Situ- 
ated within  the  mouth,  operative  interference  cannot  be  practiced 
at  too  early  a  period ;  in  other  situations,  circumstances  may  ex- 
cuse delays.  Operations,  to  promise  any  hopes  of  succe&s,  most  be 
thorough ;  it  is  not  enough  to  remove  the  apparent  dise»9e,  tlie 
more  of  neighboring  parts  embraced  in  the  incisions  the  bettirr. 
Complete  excision,  when  it  can  safely  be  practiced,  is  always  the 
preferable  treatment. 

Two  cases,  directly  opposite  iu  character  and  result,  will  serve  bj* 
instructive  illustrutiona, 

Mr.  N.,  carpenter  by  occupation,  was  sent  to  mc  1al>onng  under  »a 
indurated  tumefaction  involving  a  full  half  of  the  inferior  lip:  the* 
tumor  was  semi-bluish,  slightly  lobulated  and  painful,  had  exi^eil 
for  over  a  year,  was  gradually  enlarging  and  softening.  The  diag- 
nosis of  epithelioma  but  verified  the  opinion  of  several  other  practi- 
tioners who  from  time  to  time  had  examined  it  Recommended  the  re- 
moval of  the  whole  lip.  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  patient.  The 
gap,  which  was  made  in  the  ordinary  V  shape,  great  as  it  wa«, 
being  carried  from  either  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  sympbysU 
menti,  was  filled  up  without  any  considerable  effort  by  forcing  the 
cheeks  toward  the  mesial  line,  retaining  them  iu  position  by  ia 
extemporised  Dewar's  compressor,  and  approximating  the  edges  of 
the  wouud  with  the  hare-lip  piu  and  suture.  The  wound  umited 
happily  by  first  intention  throughout,  ami  although  at  tir^t  tb« 
stretched  tissues  bound  the  lower  jaw  so  closely  as  almost  to  prp- 
vent  the  patient  opening  the  mouth,  yet  at  this  date,  and  iiHlMd 
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months  after  the  operatioo,  f>o  completely  had  the  parts 

todatcd  themsolres  to  the  new  condition  of  things  that  one 

rould  almudt  fail  to  detect  that  the  natural  parts  bad  ever  been 

interfered  with.     The  succesH  of  the  treatment  has  been  all  that 

could  ho  deaired  ;  nearly  three  years  have  passed,  and  there  is  not 

Ibc  slightest  eridence  of  a  return  of  the  trouble. 

Fio.  88.— Viiw  op  Casz. 


Cask  II. — Epithelioma  of  Gum. — M.  G.,  aged  about  twenty-one, 
ftrmer  by  occupation,  was  sent  to  me  about  two  years  hack  by  Dr. 
Edward  Townscnd,  whoee  dental  patieut  he  was.     Dr.  T,,  while 
treating  a  bicuspid  tooth,  remarked  at  the  neck  a  slight  ulceration, 
but  which  a])]>earing  of  little;  consequence,  scarcely  at  I  he  time  com- 
niftDdud  more  than  a  passing  thought.     Attempting,  however,  at  a 
later  period  its  cure,  its  obstinacy  in  yielding  excited  his  suspicions, 
»nd  licing  unwilling  to  assume  the  trouble  of  the  case,  he  directed 
the  patient  to  my  care.     Examination  made  on  first  meeting  the 
patient  revealed  a  small  ulcer  on  the  left  superior  gum  between  the 
bicaspid  teeth,  in  size  about  half  as  large  as  the  silver  three-cent 
►piece,  jagged,  covered  with  a  whitish  gummy  Becreliori,   and  ap- 
parently superficial.     The  passage  of  a  sharp  prohn  through  the 
Iter  of  the  ulcer  revealed  the  characteristic  carious,  softened,  and 
Tiosteally  denuded  bone.     Satisfied  in  my  own  mind  of  the  char- 
fr  of  the  ulceration,  yet  unwilling  while  therp  might  lie  an  unre- 
it*d  doubt,  however  slight,  to  depress  the  patient  by  informing 
him  of  the  nature  of  his  disease,  I  placed  him  under  ordinary  treat- 
ment for  a  jterittd  of  two  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  fuiding 
my  experience  agree  with  Dr.  Townsend,  I  laid  before  him  his  con- 
dition, advising  an  immodiate  resection  of  the  affected  and  adjoining 
parts.    Unwilling  to  Bubmit,  the  patieut  desired  connultatioUf  and  in 
tnm  the  advice  of  every  prominent  surgeon  in  the  city  was  obtained. 
Opinions  difiering,  be,  by  my  advice,  submitted  himself  to  rariouB 
proposed  remedies,  being  treated  two  weeks  by  one  gentleman,  eight 
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weeks  by  a  second,  and  nine  by  a  third,  the  difiooBe  propreRsing,  htrt 
slowly,  all  these  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time  I  agrain  proposrO 
and  insisted  upon  an  operation^  informiDg  the  patient  of  the  neces- 
sarih'  increased  nuig-nltiide  of  the  portion  of  Iwne  and  soft  part«  to 
be  removed;  still  refusing,  I  declined  to  take  further  rospoDsibility 
in  the  case.  The  patient  making  me  a  visit  at  a  later  period,  I  found 
the  ulceration  involving  the  Stenonian  duct,  and  extonding  from  the 
s^Tnphyses  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  bone.  At  this  visit  1  informed 
him  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  operation  for  his  relief,  the  die- 
eane  being  too  exteuBive  From  this  time  to  that  of  his  death,  whiefa 
happ<?ned  in  a  few  months,  he  was  in  the  hands  of  different  adver- 
tising impostors,  and  of  the  treatment  pursued  I  know,  and  desire  to 
know,  nothing.  Whether  or  not  an  early  operation  would  have  saved 
this  patient  from  his  early  death  T  may  not  of  a  certainty  sav,  hat 
from  a  reasonable  experience  in  the  direction  I  may  assert  that  with* 
out  the  performance  of  such  proposed  operation  he  had  no  pob&iblc 
chance. 

Fxo.  84. — View  of  Case  as  fiast  suck. 


Cask  III. — Col.  W.,  merchant.  Epithelioma  involving,  when  first 
seen  by  me,  lip,  tongue,  and  cheeks — case  hopeless.  The  die^ease  in 
this  patient  began  as  a  minute  tubercle  just  over  the  genial  btKiie* 
of  the  inferior  maxilla  ;  thought  little  about  it,  only  received  aitm- 
tion  when  found  uh-erating,  such  attention,  from  misappreciation  <tf 
its  character,  consisting  in  the  too  common  application  of  caiiMinf. 
Aggravated  by  such  treatment,  the  ulceration  commenced  rapidly  lo 
spread,  defjnng,  when  too  late  understood,  every  means  employed 
for  its  arrest.  Shortly  after  coming  under  my  care,  the  lip  fell  olTin 
mass,  the  root  of  the  tongue  indurated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  iuter- 
fero  with  both  respiration  and  deglutition,  and  the  patient,  m  fine 
robust  man,  died  from  prostration. 
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It  rauBt  be  clearly  seen  that  whatever  chance  existed  for  this 
patient,  it  lay  not  in  exciting  aud  aggrarating  by  caustics,  but  in 
tbe  complete  removal  of  the  primary  tubercle  with  all  the  immedi- 


Flo.  85, — Yisw  Of  Cask. 


itely  adjacent  tiesacB.     That  error,  if  error  there  be,  shall  be  on  the 
Mfe  gide,  I  make  it  a  rule  always  to  cut  away,  with  a  large  margin, 
such  tubercles:  if  they  are  benign,  little  harm  has  been  done;  if 
they  are  malignant,  the  free  removal  has  perhaps  saved  a  life. 
I  Epithelioma  when  involving  only  a  part  of  the  tongue,  and  when 

njwkedly  circumscribed,  may  be  operated  on  with  a  warrantable  de- 
groe  of  success ;  it  is  better  in  these  cases,  particularly  if  the  indura- 
tion is  at  all  extensive,  to  amputate  all  that  portion  of  the  organ  iu 
I      mass  associated  with  the  disease;  for  this  purpose  no  better  instru- 
ment can  be  employed  than  the  ecraaeur  of  Chassuignac  j  no  hemor- 
rhage attends  the  o|)eration,  and  if  the  system  has  been  |iroi)crly 
prepared,  the  subsequent  inflammation  is  not  of  any  considerable 
importance.     When,  however,  not  only  the  tongue  but  neighboring 
parts  are  involved,  any  operation  promises  very  little, — one  ulcer  or 
tumor  may  be  managed,  two  seldom  or  never.  (See  Diseases  of 

The  term  epithelioma  is  not,  however,  to  be  received  as  necos- 

rily  equivalent  to  a  dangerous  disease.     In  tbe  work  of  Professor 

Henry  H.  Smith,  on  Surgery,  occur  the  following  passages  on  this 

suliject,  which  can  only  be  read  by  the  student  to  his  profound  ad- 

Taotage : 

"When  from  any  cause  irritation  is  developed  in  the  skin,  its  ap- 
pendages, or  in  the  mucous  membranes^  the  normal  action  that  daily 
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casts  off  dead  opitholial  cells  is  increased,  and  may  be  followed  by 
bypcrirophy,  or  by  such  thickening,  degeneration,  and  uUvratiT« 
action  as  will  materially  modify  the  normal  condition.  Tumors  tfauB 
formed  on  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  by  the  accumulation  of  ■ 
largely  increased  number  of  epidermic  and  epithelial  cells,  united 
together  by  filaments  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  furnished  with  blood- 
resselB,  as  the  result  of  the  organization  of  the  fibrinous  deposit, 
have  been  called,  by  Hannover,  Epithelioma. 

"  Epithelioma  vary  considerably  in  appeanuiw.  If  the  result  of 
the  irritation  caused  by  pressure  on  the  skin,  they  eonfttituic  Corns 
of  common  language,  and  are  a  true  hypertrophy  of  tho  opidonnis. 
When  the  epidermic  cells  are  closely  packed  together  by  pressure. 
they  create  Hard  corns;  when  the  cells  are  more  distinct  and  dis- 
posed to  a  papillary  arrangement,  owing  to  the  presence  of  s  greater 
amount  of  moisture,  they  form  Soft  corns. 

"  When  the  epidermic  cells  accumulate  upon  a  aurface  Id  conw> 
quence  of  the  increased  action  that  follows  a  local  congestion  or 
simple  redness,  they  form  the  varieties  of  skin  disease  knuwa  as  tbe 
S4|uam(c  or  Scaly  Class,  as  Psoriasis.  Condylomata  and  VvnerMd 
warts  are  analogous  tumors,  usually  found  on  the  points  where  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes  blend,  as  the  corona  glandis  uf  tbc 
penis,  the  vulva,  and  anus,  or  about  the  lips  and  nostril.  Both 
TcnereaJ  warts  and  condylomata  are  developed  apparently  in  some 
instances  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  contamination,  as  bas«  been 
described  under  the  head  of  secondary  syphilis.  When  closely  ex- 
amined, condylomata  are  found  to  l>c  formed  of  a  congtTles  of  papills, 
sometimes  flattened  on  the  top,  while  others  have  fissures  that  lead 
down  to  a  common  stalk.  When  small,  condylomata  are  moBtljr 
composed  of  epithelial  scales,  but  in  tho  larger  growths  there  b 
more  or  less  areolar  tissue  supplied  with  small  blood-vessels.  A 
vertical  section  exhibits  a  vascular  loop  surrounded  by  a  basezni^Dt 
membrane,  external  to  which  are  layers  of  epithelial  cells  that  vary 
in  thickness.*  Common  skin  Warts,  as  often  seen  on  the  haod«, 
belong  strictly  to  the  class  of  epithelioma,  being  formed  of  epithelial 
cells  not  compressed,  and  of  a  papillary  form.  These  are  mainly 
tbe  result  of  some  local  irritant  that  increases,  on  a  circumscribod 
spot,  the  epidermic  cell  action.  All  these  tumors,  when  inflamed, 
may  undergo  fatty  degi;neration,  softening,  and  ulceration,  creatiog 
ichorous  and  irritating  dischargee,  and  sympathetic  irritation  of  ad- 
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jacent  lymphatic  glands,  tbose  of  the  groin  occasionally  enlarging 
from  irritated  corns  on  the  toes,  and  those  of  the  axilla  from  inflamed 
warts  on  the  fingers. 

"The  greater  Tascularity  of  mucous  membranes  modifies  the  forma- 
tion of  epithelioma  in  this  tissue,  the  induration  or  small  scaly  wart 
degenerating  and  ulcerating,  and  creating,  through  inflammatory 
action,  more  or  less  induration  of  the  parts  immediately  adjacent. 

*'  When  any  irritation  develops  this  action  on  a  mucous  membrane 
or  where  mucous  tissue  and  skin  blend,  it  is  apt  to  create  an  ulcer- 
ated epithelioma  that  is  difficult  to  heal.  This  variety  is  found  on 
the  margin  of  the  lip,  in  the  alee  of  the  nostril,  in  the  inner  canthus 
of  the  eye,  after  fissure  of  the  nipple,  on  the  tip  and  margin  of  the 
tongue,  on  the  os  uteri,  as  w^cll  as  on  the  vulva,  prepuce,  and  anus. 
The  rodent  skin  ulcer  of  the  scrotum,  and  lupus  are  also  assigned  to 
this  same  class  of  growths.  When  in  these  localities  epithelioma 
is  developed,  it  commences  as  a  flattened  induration  or  scale,  which 
is  followed  by  a  slight  crack  or  fissure,  and  an  ichorous  watery  ex- 
adation  that  is  irritating.  Hence  increased  action,  then  ulceration, 
with  induration  of  the  margin,  so  as  to  give  an  apparent  depth  to 
the  ulcer,  which  is,  in  reality,  quite  superficial.  The  pus  from  this 
nicer  being  small  in  quantity,  soon  dries  and  forms  a  scab  or  scale, 
which,  being  accidentally  removed,  is  followed  by  slight  bleeding  and 
another  crust,  the  reproduction  being  in  this  manner  continued  for 
months.  When  these  ulcers  are  examined  microscopically  they 
present  on  the  surface  masses  of  epithelial  cells  in  all  stages  of  de- 
relopment.  The  lymphatic  glands  near  these  ulcers  often  enlarge, 
and  are  aecondarily  affected,  in  consequence  of  which  many  writers 
regard  this  variety  of  epithelioma  as  analogous  to  cancer.  That 
epithelioma  may  assume  the  cancerous  peculiarities  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, is  beyond  question ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  is 
erroneous  to  regard  all  epithelioma  as  cancerous,  some  of  the  cases 
being  only  evidence  of  disordered  epidermic  and  epithelial  cell  ac- 
tion, and  capable  of  perfect  cure. 

"The  opinions  of  pathologists,  on  the  identity  of  epithelioma  and 
cancer,  are,  however,  yet  much  divided,  Paget,  Velpeau,  and  Schuh 
regarding  it  as  cancer,  and  calling  it  epithelial  cancer,  while  Lebert, 
Hannover,  Bennett,  and  Lawrence  deny  its  cancerous  nature.* 
Lawrence  thus  arranges  the  arguments : 

•  Lawrence  on  Cancer,  1858. 
26 
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I. — For  Epithelioma  being  Cancer. 

'*  1.  Its  infiltrating  character. 

"  2.  Its  tendency  to  infect  the  lymphatic  glands. 

"  3.  Its  tendency  to  recur  after  removal. 

"  4.  Its  fatality. 

II. — Epithelioma  is  not  Cancer, 

"  1.  From  the  excessively  rare  occurrence  of  consecutive  depOBits. 

"  2.  Its  anatomical  structure. 

"3.  The  absence  of  primary  cachexia. 

"  4.  Its  frequently  local  origin. 

"  A  careful  study  of  the  question,  seconded  by  some  experience, 
induces  me  to  regard  the  question  as  thus  correctly  stated : 

*'  1st.  Epithelioma  exists  as  a  distinct  growth,  characterized  by 
epithelial  cells,  as  in  corns,  thickened  skin,  horns,  warts,  etc 

"  2d.  These  may  become  the  seat  of  cancerous  action,  and  run  the 
course  of  cancer  to  degeneration,  though  in  the  least  marked  form, 
being  then  well  designated  as  'cancroid.* 

"  3d.  There  is  a  cancer  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  origiD- 
ating  in  the  follicles,  that  presents  the  usual  elements  of  eanceroud 
action  elsewhere,  which  yet  presents  epithelial  cells,  and  the  other 
normal  elements  of  the  tissue  invaded. 

"4th.  Simple  epithelioma  is  to  be  regarded  as  really  a  hyper- 
trophy which,  when  inflamed  or  irritated,  ulcerates  and  undergoes 
the  usual  changes  of  healthy  inflammation. 

*'  When,  as  is  sometimes  seen,  a  sebaceous  follicle  participates  in 
the  increased  epidermic  cell  action  of  epithelioma,  it  results  in  a 
thickened  growth  that  is  so  indurated  as  to  be  called  a  Horn.  Some 
of  the  instances  of  this  development,  and  especially  one  well  known 
to  visitors  in  Paris,  on  the  forehead  of  a  woman,  have  attained 
several  inches  in  length. 

"Anatomy  of  Epithelioma. — The  cut  surface  of  an  epitbelioma 
is  generally  grayish  white  in  color,  and  the  texture  is  solid  or  semi- 
solid, quite  friable,  and  does  not  generally  yield  anything  resembling 
the  '  cancer  juice.'  Microscopic  examination  shows  infiltrated  among 
the  textures  of  the  part  affected,  great  numbers  of  cells  of  irregular 
shape,  ^-^0  to  j^^^^  of  an  inch  in  their  long  diameter,  which  more  or 
less  closely  resemble  normal  epithelial  scales ;  whence  the  name  of 
the  disease.    Besides  these  free  nuclei,  the  peculiar  bodies,  the 
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'globes  ^pidermiques'  of  Lebert,  and  the  'laminated  capsules'  of 
Paget,  can  be  observed,  as  well  as  spindle-shaped  cells,  which  are 
often  found  in  considerable  number,  according  to  Wedl,  who  asserts 
that  the  idea  that  epithelioma  exhibits  no  forms  which  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  the  epithelial  type,  is  based  on  the  most  imperfect  research. 

"  Diagnosis. — ^A  clinical  diagnosis  can  generally  be  made  before 
the  removal  of  the  tumor,  if  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  papillary 
character  of  the  growth,  as  well  as  its  locality,  be  regarded.  Occa- 
sionally ulcerated  scirrhns  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and 
perhaps  Inpns,  may  be  confounded  with  epithelioma.  Both  these 
errors  will,  however,  at  once  be  rectified  after  the  removal  of  the 
growth  and  a  study  of  its  minute  anatomy,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  microscope. 

"  Tbkatmjent Epithelioma  demands  varied  plans  of  treatment, 

in  accordance  with  the  nature  and  locality  of  the  growth.  Hard 
corns  and  the  scaly  varieties  are  often  cured  readily  by  protecting 
the  part  from  pressure,  or  by  softening  ointments  and  plasters. 
Condylomata  and  venereal  warts  may  be  destroyed  by  chromic  or 
nitric  acid  or  powerful  astringents.  The  same  treatment  is  applicable 
to  warts  on  the  hands  or  generative  organs,  not  the  result  of  syphilis, 
being  in  the  latter  case  consequent  on  inattention  to  cleanliness  or 
the  presence  of  acrid  discharges.  The  ulcerated  variety  will  gen- 
erally require  such  treatment  as  is  applicable  to  cancer  of  the  skin, 
under  which  head  it  will  be  stated.  Epithelioma  of  the  canthus  of 
the  eye,  ale  of  nose,  and  the  superficial  variety  seen  on  the  lip,  os 
uteri,  etc.,  is  best  treated  by  the  repeated  application  of  the  dry, 
powdered  sulphate  of  zinc,  as  proposed  by  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh, 
the  application  being  repeated  until  a  healthy  surface  is  produced, 
and  then  dressed  as  a  healthy  ulcer.  In  the  simpler  forms  seen  in 
the  OS  uteri  I  have  obtained  much  success  firom  this  treatment.  The 
addition  of  powdered  gum  arabic  will  dilute  the  application  when 
desired,  and  also  favor  its  adhesion  to  the  surface." 
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APPEARANCE  AND  POSITION 


OP  SOME  OP  THE   TCMOKS  BEEN 
THE   NECK. 


AB( 


Fig.  1.— a  Urge  Cystoma  of  the  right  parotid  rc^on,  causod  Ly  the  d^.n 
opmenl  of  a  sebaceous  follicle  in  consi'quvnce  of  a  blow  upon  the 
part.    Commencing  as  a  lump  tho  size  of  u  nut,  ttji»  i  1> 

ally  increai^  to  nearly  the  size  of  tho  head;   gav  n* 

time  to  flebareous  matter ;  had  a  broad  bA«a;'waA  ii  v* 

able;  had  tho  veins  enlarged  upon  ita  surface,  and  th  .1 

ulceration  in  front,  from  which  fetid,  acrid,  and  bloody  a» 
escaped.  As  the  tumor  enlarged  tho  jaw  bccamu  closed  ;  £<....^».l,m 
of  the  face  diminished,  and  there  were  all  the  other  aymplooMdv* 
to  pressure  on  the  ves^ls  and  nerves  of  the  parU  Thu  toioar  dc& 
fers  in  »p{»earaQce  from  scirrhus  of  the  parotid  gland  in  its  all* 
and  period  of  development.  It  wa.i  readily  removed,  and  U  rtp- 
rc«cnt«d  as  an  example  of  one  of  tho  cla^a  of  tumors  of  the  parotid 
region  not  involving  the  parotid  gland. — After  Auvert 

¥'10.  2. — Large  Adenoid  Tumor  of  the  Neclc  dependent  on  degcocrai 
the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck.  Arising  a«  a  *mall  aw 
caused  by  an  enlarged  gland  below  the  angle  of  the  Jaw,  it  gradn- 
ally  increased  until  it  occupied  the  entire  tide  of  the  D«ck,  invoW- 
ing  many  glands,  and  reaching  fVom  ubovo  and  behind  tho  car  to 
below  the  clavicle,  so  as  to  turn  the  head  to  the  opposite  fide.  Its 
appearance  was  that  of  an  irregularly  lobulated  maas:  it  was  on- 
accompanied  by  pain,  wai  perfectly  firm  and  hard, 'and  gttf  no 
seme  of  fluctuatiLin  at  any  point.  Under  tho  use  of  chloroform  U 
was  sucoessfVilly  removed  by  Mott. — A/ter  Mott 

Fio.  3. — Appearance  of  an  immense  Adipose  or  Lipomatons  Tumor  of 
Neck.  ThiH  tumor  was  not  painful ;  had  no  pulsation  ;  was  (bi 
of  numerous  large  lobes,  with  the  suportlciiil  veins  distended  w«r 
them,  and  was  attached  to  tho  neck  by  a  large  pedicle  which  ax- 
tended  from  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  on  the  right  tide  down  U 
the  sterno-claricular  articulation,  iU  weight  being  »o  g^tiat  that 
the  patii-'nt  could  hardly  retain  the  erect  position.  Tho  tumor  vat 
found  to  be  covered  by  aHrong  capsule  formed  of  the  aurrousdlii^ 
cellular  tissue,  and  to  have  originated  in  a  hypertrophy  of  thr  nir> 
rounding  adipose  tissue. — After  Attvert. 

Fio.  i.—A  large  Cystoma  of  the  left  Parotid  and  Submaxillary  IU|;loQft, 
which  was  to  the  touch  semi-clastic,  unequally  lobulatMl,  asul  Bm 
to  a  chronic  Irritation  of  one  of  the  aebaceous  fu11ictc»,  tha  dvet 
of  which  hiid  become  closed,  and  thus  oaused  a  retention  an4  de* 
generation  of  its  secretion. — After  Awtert, 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

TUMORS  or  PARTS  ASSOCIATED   WIT9  THR  MOUTH. 

The  sebaceous,  the  cystic,  the  fatty,  and  the  glandular  tumors  are 
those  most  frequently  found  in  association  with  the  integuments. 

The  first,  the  sebaceous,  are  perhaps  the  most  common,  and  are 
as  simple  in  nature  as  they  are  easy  of  cure.  As  the  result  of  a 
blow  or  other  cause,  the  orifice  of  one  or  more  of  the  ducts  of  the 
sebaceous  glands  becomes  obstructed ;  the  secretion  continuing  and 
having  no  outlet  becomes  necessarily  accumulated;  hence  the 
gradual  expansion  of  the  duct  and  formation  of  a  tumor.  As  this 
tumor  continues  to  enlarge  it  becomes  more  and  more  solid,  the 
result  of  the  absorption,  or,  if  not  this,  at  any  rate  the  disappear- 
ance of  its  more  liquid  contents,  until  finally,  to  the  touch,  it  be- 
comes springy  and  elastic.  A  section  of  such  a  tumor  exhibits  a 
delicate  cyst  wall  or  envelope,  and  cheesy  or  serai-fatty  contents ;  it 
is  seen  to  lie  in  the  integument  as  distinctly  as  a  walnut  lies  within 
its  hull. 

Sebaceous  tumors  are  found  of  every  size,  varpng,  indeed,  from 
a  hazel-nut  to  a  foetal  head ;  they  are  generally  spheroidal  in  shape, 
bat  frequently,  because  of  influences  exerted  by  neighboring  parts, 
become  changed,  even  to  a  lobulated  character. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  sebaceous  tumor  is  generally  not  at  all  difficult 
— ^it  rolls  under  the  touch,  can  be  circumscribed  by  the  grasp,  has  a 
detached  feel,  as  if  confined  to  its  place  alone  by  the  skin;  the  ti^ 
sues  enveloping  it  are  perfectly  healthy,  while,  however  large  it  may 
be,  no  evidences  are  given  of  constitutional  association.  Exceptions, 
however,  exist  to  this  simplicity  in  some  special  cases,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  presence  of  the  tumor  has  excited  inflammation  in 
the  surrounding  parts,  thickening  the  cyst  and  forming  attachments, 
or  where  the  attenuated  skin  has  ulcerated,  or  where  the  contents  of 
the  cyst  has  degenerated. 

Sebaceous  growths  are  only  to  be  gotten  clear  of  by  operation.  In 
many  cases  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  sufficient  incision  in  the 
skin,  and  the  tumor  can  be  enucleated,  just  as  the  crystalline  lens  is 
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removed  id  the  operation  for  hard  cataract  In  other  casea  it  19 
necessary  to  incise  the  tumor  throuj^h  its  center  dowix  to  the  base; 
this  expoBCH  the  cyst  or  aac,  which  in  to  be  dissected  away.  In  In- 
stances of  moderate  or  larf^e  growths  it  is  the  practice  to  commenoe 
with  an  elliplicnl  incision,  niiiking-  the  skin  removed  correbp«iud 
with  the  rcquirciiionls  of  the  ports  after  the  tumor  shall  have  been 
taken  away.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  found  much  better  to  have  loo 
much  than  too  little  integument — eren  very  large  flaps  will  be  foond 
soon  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  parts  beneath. 

Fm.  8A. — SuALL  ScBACioTni  Tumok,  snowiNo  rra  baooitlatkd  oovbitios. 


The  contents  of  aebaoeous  tumors,  while  really  of  •  coamoo 
character,  yet  vary  very  much  not  only  in  appearance,  btit  in  coo- 
giatenco.  Yet,  whatever  this  coDsistonce.  the  springy,  elaatic  char- 
acter, as  the  touch  is  conoernecl,  is  preserved.  Prof.  Qross^  in  hlft 
"System  of  Surgery/'  describes  such  tamors  as  of  soft  and  doughy 
consistence,  giving  this  as  one  of  the  diagnostic  features.  The  ob- 
servation certainly  differs  from  my  own,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  t-o  ex- 
plain such  dilTerencc.  These  tumors,  while  very  frequently  malti- 
fgrm  when  appearing  upon  the  scalp,  where  they  are  known  as  thr 
common  wen,  yet  seldom  aj>)>oar  but  as  single  upon  the  facc^ 

Sebaceous  tumors  have  little  vascalarity,  the  supply  of  Tcaachi 
being  con&ned  to  the  sac,  which,  as  will  In'  inferred,  is  the  atteiicMU«4 
duct  and  glandular  nub^tance ;  hence  the  growth  is  of  vt^ry  ali^w 
character.  Little  or  no  pain  attends  the  development,  and  they  an 
entirely  devoid  of  danger,  as  any  tendency  to  mnlij^iant  d^getlfl^mtieB 
is  concerned.  The  sac,  because  of  attachments  whirh  it  haa  foflved 
outride,  is  gonerali}',  on  such  asi)eet,  roug'h  and  cellular-looking;  on 
the  inner  face,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  smooth  and  ^listenin^. 
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Cybtio  TuMORa — Cystic  tumors,  or,  more  justly  speaking,  cellu- 
lose tumors,  are  of  not  onfrequent  appearence  in  the  cheeks.  They 
might  be  described  as  an  hypertrophy  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  and  would  be  very  well  represented  by  esteeming  them  as 
mode  up  of  a  number  of  air  or  serum  injected  cells,  grouped  to- 
gether, and  limited  by  the  adjacent  fascias.  The  skin  above  such 
tmnors  is  always  attenuated  and  generally  discolored,  even  to  an  ap- 
proach to  purple,  looking,  indeed,  as  if  just  ready  to  slough  away, 
and  yet  being  tenacious  of  its  vitality  to  an  extent  quite  wonderful. 
Similar  tumors  are  occasionally  found  in  the  substance  of  the  lips, 
bat  are  much  more  apt,  in  this  situation,  to  be  made  up  of  a  single 
cell  rather  than  many.  In  origin  they  may  be  said  to  be  idiopathic, 
coming,  as  it  were,  of  themselves,  and  occasionally  disappearing  as 
spontaneously,  having,  in  the  interim,  failed  to  respond  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  treatment. 

These  tumors,  unless  in  situations  which  permit  of  the  use  of 
the  knife,  which  is  their  effectual  cure,  are  found  very  difficult  to 
manage;  the  only  thing  that  ever  seemed  to  lue  of  the  slightest 
Service  was  the  daily  smearing  of  the  surface  with  creasote  ointment, 
ftud  this  practice  will  be  found  unsatisfactory  enough.  In  their 
Ifeatmeut  I  have  broken  up  the  cells,  h%vc  laid  the  tumor  open  in 
^ulk,  and  stuffed  the  cavity,  have  used  every  conceivable  kind  of  an 
i&jection,  and  then,  completely  discouraged  and  baffled,  have  left  the 
case  to  nature,  which,  after  six  months,  or  it  might  be  a  year  or 
more,  would  finally  effect  a  cure. 

The  most  common  seat  of  such  tumors  is  over  the  line  of  the 
Stenonian  duct;  and,  if  I  had  not  succeeded  in  satisfying  myself 
tiioroughly  to  the  contrary,  I  would  have  to  believe  that  some  con- 
nection existed.  Whether  cured  by  nature,  with  or  without  assist- 
ttce,  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  recur.  I  have  known  them  appear 
and  disappear  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  times.  They  seldom  rise 
much  above  the  level  of  the  cheek,  are  oblong  in  shape,  and,  indeed, 
now  that  the  idea  just  strikes  me,  look  more  like  a  varicose  vein 
with  hypertrophied  valves  than  anything  else  to  which  perhaps  one 
might  compare  them. 

Another  kind  of  cystic  tumor,  appearing  in  the  integuments  of  the 
face,  occaBionally  met  with,  may  be  compared  to  a  cyst  of  cartilage. 
Such  cysts  seem  to  prefer  as  a  locality  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  when 
in  this  situation  are  connected  with  the  lateral  cartilages.  If  opened 
from  beneath,  they  will  discharge,  on  compression,  a  puslike  fluid,  but, 
in  a  very  few  minutes  after  such  pressure  is  removed,  will  refill,  or 


will,  at  least,  ronBsumo  thoir  orig'inal  form,  recovering,  perhaps,  Dy 
the  elasticity  which  resides  in  them 

Another,  and  the  only  other  situation  m  which  I  have  met  with 
such  tumors,  ia  in  the  substance  of  thfi  lip;  )>ut  bore  Ihey  more  re- 
semble fibro-cartilage  than  when  upon  the  side  of  the  nose.  Extir* 
pation  by  the  knife  is  the  proper  tre&tmonl,  although  it  not  uafire- 
quently  happens  that  a  cure  may  be  effected  by  cutting  into  the  cyst, 
scorifying  its  walls,  and  stuffing  with  medicated  lint;  the  Unci,  of 
iodine  being  used  first,  and  alum-water  and  capsicum  after. 


Fio.  87.— Cartilaoutoub  Cyst. 


%.^^L. 


Fattt  TvMons. — The  fatty  tumors  are  much  more  eommo 
the  posterior  and  lateral  aspect  of  the  neck  than  to  the  face.  Wbcrfr- 
ever  appearing,  however,  they  are  recognized  by  their  extreme  slow- 
ness of  growth,  by  the  tissues  overlying  them  being  oBaflfected,  by 
the  absence  of  pain,  and  of  constitutional  association.  To  the  toQ«li 
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lliey  are  not  bo  diagnostie,  being  at  one  time  Ppringy  and  elaetie,  at 

another  dull  and  doughy.  Being  an  hy^rtrophy  of  the  common  fatty 

tissue,  they  are  not  distinct  and  circumBcrihed  as  the  sebaceous,  con- 

eequently  are  of  broader  and  more  diffused  base ;  Rimh  tumors  may  or 

may  not  be  sacculated,  suth  sacculation,  however,  referi'iug  to  a  very 

imperfect  cyst  even  when  any  signs  of  one  may  be  present.     Fatty 

tumors  Heldom  manifest  any  tendency  to  degeneration,  troubling 

more  from  a  constantly  increasing  bulk,  and  the  annoyance  of  their 

presence,  than  from  any  real  harm  inflicted.     Fig.  3  in  the  plate  rep- 

Toseuts  a  mot^t  unusual  form  of  the  lipamatous  tumor,  a  case  such  as 

ia  seldom   met  with.     In  this  in.stance  the  growth,  from  its  very 

weight,  has  become  pedunculated,  the  vascular  enlargement  being  a 

aatoral  and  simple  result  of  mechanical  interference  with  the  circu- 

lilioo.   Patty  tumors  are  only  to  be  treated  by  the  knife  ;  it  is  simply 

t  wftste  of  time  to  try  other  means. 

PlO.  88. — LOBVLATSD   LIPOSLA.TOVS  TtTMOR — AFTKR   HiLLXB. 


* 


Glanditlaji  OB  Adenoid  Tvmobs. — Glandular  tumors,  represented 
in  the  plate,  Fig.  2,  belong  markedly,  although  not  exclusively,  to 
the  scrofulous  condition,  being  found,  most  generally,  upon  persons 
50  affected.  These  tumors  are  generally  situated  upon  the  side  of 
the  neck,  involving  one  or  more  of  tho  superOcial  ganglionic  chain. 
In  undecided  coses  I  have  known  thorn  of  such  torpidity  that  two  or 
Ihree  years  would  scarcely  suffice  to  develop  them  to  tho  size  of  a 
walnut,  while,  in  other  coses,  tho  enlargement  will  be  so  rapid  that 
a  very  few  months  may  be  sufficient  to  obtain  the  prominence  marked 
in  the  plate.  Unlike  the  previous  classes  of  growths,  the  adenoid 
axe  very  susceptible  to  constitutional  and  local  treatment,  being,  in 
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BUL'h  niHiitiur,  quite  as  f^quontly  caused  to  diaappuar  aa  by  iB»  «» 
of  the  kDifc. 

Pio.  90. —  View   or   Kattt  TpM^it 
Fio.  B9.— MiCHoaroi'ic  Structiibe         rbmovrp  vrom  uMirKaTHitTosiai 
o»  A.N  Adipose  Tpmob  (Ben»et),  (Lihton). 


When  appearing  upon  the  face,  such  luiuors  iiujily  the  culftrgc- 
ment  of  the  buccal  glands;  in  these  instances  they  are  not  so  apt  to 
have  the  scrofulous  nBsociatiou  as  when  found  upon  the  neck.  Id 
considering  such  growths,  we  are  primarily  to  investigate  ihe  cause 
or  causes  exciting  to  their  development.  Scrofula,  the  common 
cause,  has  been,  to  some  extent,  considered  in  another  part  of  this 
work;  its  gent^ral  recognition  as  a  dyscrasiao  disease  suggests  the 
necessity  of  such  a  course  of  medication  as  shall  tend  to  restore  the 
lost  tone,  and  build  up  the  system  at  large ;  hence  the  use  of  tonics 
80  freely  prescribed  in  such  connection.  Regarding  the  local  reme- 
dies to  be  employed,  a  common  preference  seems  to  be  given  to  the 
iodine  in  tincture.  Overstimulation,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  forpH- 
ten,  is  quite  as  bad,  or  even  worse,  thou  no  stimulation  at  all,  and, 
by  a  too  free  use  of  this  agent,  even  more  harm  than  good  can  b» 
done.  Ilnrmony  in  the  system  at  large  being  secured,  it  will  b^ 
found  to  need  very  little  local  stimulation  to  provoku  absorption 
iu  the  tumor ;  hence  a  philosophical  treatment  of  such  cases  con- 
siders not  only  medicaments  proper,  but  the  bath,  dress^  food,  *xer- 
cise^  etc. 

A  local  treatment  to  V»c  used  in  very  indolent  growths,  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  the  belladonna  and  mercurial  oiutnicnts.  Such  an 
ointment,  in  my  experience,  causes  these  tumors  to  absorb  nssy 
rapidly,  or  otherwise  to  degenerate  into  pua  I  have  used  tldfl 
combiuatiou  in  many  cases  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Another  mode  of  treatment  is  by  the  blister.  For  this  purpose 
the  cuiitharidal  collodion  will  bo  found  a«lmirab1y  adapt^^d.    Blisters 
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shoald  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tumor,  never  covering 
more  than  an  eighth  or  quarter  of  its  free  surface. 

In  cases  where  it  may  be  thought  preferable  to  use  the  knife, 
shoald  the  tumor  be  upon  the  face,  the  incisions  are  to  be  made  in 
the  line  of  the  underlying  muscles,  thus  insuring  as  little  deformity 
as  possible  from  the  scar. 

Adenitis  from  a  syphilitic  association  may  yield  tumors  of  the 
cervical  and  buccal  glands.  A  diagnosis  in  these  cases  is  secured 
from  the  history  of  the  case,  or,  if  this  is  not  to  be  procured,  an  en- 
largement will  always  be  found  to  be  associated  In  the  posterior 
cervical  chain.  This  is  a  most  diagnostic  sign,  and  will  seldom 
mislead. 

ACCIDENTAL  TUMORS. 

Tumors  of  the  parts  we  are  considering,  which  might  be  termed 
accidental,  are  the  erectile,  the  iepidoid,  the  verrucous,  the  keloid, 
and  the  horny. 

Anqionoma,  Vaeoulab,  or  Ebeotile  Tumors. — Under  this  desig- 
■nation  are  inchided  nmvi  materni,  or  mother  marks,  and  the  venous, 
Arterial,  and  capillary  growths. 

Nsvi,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Smith,  cannot  always'  come 
justly  under  the  designation  of  tumors,  from  the  fact  that  they  fre- 
quently exist  without  apparent  elevation ;  situated  in  the  skin,  yet 
producing  no  visible  thickening  of  it  These  marks  are  of  very 
Varions  size,  form,  and  color,  being  sometimes  found  several  inches 
in  length,  and  again  as  mere  spots.  In  form  they  may  represent 
certain  familiar  objects,  as  fruits,  animals,  etc.  The  color  of  them, 
generally,  some  shade  of  red,  varies  from  the  arterial  scarlet  to  the 
dull  purple  of  a  venous  congestion.  Nsevi,  even  although  to  the  eye 
they  may  not  in  many  instances  appear  vascular,  yet  certainly  differ 
only  in  degree  from  the  telangiectasis,  being  commonly  capillary 
hypertrophies,  as  is  sufficiently  witnessed  when  wounds  occur  in 
Ihem.  That  such  vascularity  does  not,  however,  shade  off  into  the 
adjoining  tissue  is  sufficiently  well  recognized ;  indeed,  just  the  con- 
trary, the  connection  being  indeed  very  limited.  Such  tumors  are 
supplied  by  two  or  three  large  vessels,  the  hypertrophy  of  whose 
radicles  may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  esteemed  as  constituting  the 
tumor;  hence,  in  operating  on  such  growths,  if  the  incisions  are 
made  wide  of  the  tumor,  there  is  found  no  more  perhaps  than  ordi- 
nary hemorrhage — one  or  two  vessels  alone  demanding  the  ligature. 

Artkbial  Tumor. — This  is  a  form  of  the  erectile  growths  which 
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has  an  individuality,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  fairly  of  a  con 
vascular  twigs,  held  together  by  the  more  or  less  imperfect  remains 
of  the  associated  skin  and  cellular  tissue.  It  is  not,  as  has  been  sa^^ 
gested,  an  aneurism,  but  is  rather  a  simple  enlargement  of  te 
vessels,  proven  from  the  fact  that  such  enlargement  accompanies 
vessels  of  supply  for  a  greater  or  lesser  distance;  that  it  diflTers, 
however,  from  the  nsevi,  just  described,  few  are  prepared  to  od 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  formidable  naevus,  but  nothing  more,  both  being, 
varying  degrees,  erectile  tumors. 

The  origin  of  these  growths,  while  in  many  instances  referable 
to  local  injuries,  yet  in  most  cases  are  fairly  to  he  presumed  of  con- 
genital character.  It  is  very  true  that  they  may  appear  even  later 
iu  life^  yet  the  imjKcss  existed,  although  it  might  have  been  but  a 
little  red  spot  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  may  have  en- 
tirely escaped  attention. 

The  growth  of  such  tumors  is  markedly  variable.  I  have  met 
with  them  where  twenty  years  seemed  scarcely  to  have  changed 
their  character,  while  in  other  instances  a  single  week  has  exhibited 
alarming  progress.  In  some  cases  the  attenuation  of  the  coats  of 
the  vessels  is  so  great  that  one  might  well  imagine  he  can  see  the 
flow  of  the  blood,  while  in  other  instances,  a  hypertrophy  of 
associate  ti^Buus  is  so  marked  &s  to  comparatively  BolidLfy  the 
In  color  the  arterial  tumor  will  also  be  found  to  vary,  the  shading 
being  influenced  by  the  conducting  facility  of  the  veins  which  are 
to  pass  off  the  circulation.  Pulsation  exists  iu  many  of  the  cases, 
and  is  synehronous  with  the  ventricular  systole.  To  the  touch,  the 
tumors  are  soft  and  doughy,  being  made  to  almost  disappear  under 
pressure,  yet  filling  up  the  moment  such  pressure  is  reraovud;  they 
have  no  definite  form,  the  outline  being  modified  by  circumstanivs, 
of  which  we  know  nothing.  One  marked  diagnostic  sign  of  aucb 
tumors  is  the  eflcct  produced  on  the  size  by  the  condition  of  the 
circulation;  verat.  viridc,  or  digitalis,  by  lowering  the  action  of 
the  heart,  will  almost  cause  those  of  moderate  size  to  disappear. 
Even  the  quietude  of  sleep  and  recumbency  markedly  aflt^ct  them. 
Passion,  on  the  other  hand,  excitement,  or  any  mental  emotion  dis- 
turbing the  pulse,  will  cause  them  to  enlarge,  even  in  some  iustaoces 
to  bursting,  such  enlargement  being  most  marked  in  cases  wbrre  a 
state  of  atrophy  characterizes  the  connective  tissue.  The  com 
danger  from  these  tumors  is  ulceration,  which,  in  many  instan 
resulting  in  severe  hemorrhage,  has  gradually,  if  not  saddealr 
exhausted  the  patient. 
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The  Vr.NOTJS  Tumor. — This  is  still  another  form  of  the  erectile 
jTowths,  differing,  however,  from  the  one  just  described,  in  the  fact 
thai  the  venous,  rather  than  the  nrterial,  twigs,  are  in  a  state  of  ea- 
largement.  A  description  of  tho  ono  is  a  desmptian  of  the  other, 
saving  in  tho  matters  of  color  and  pulsation,  the  latter  being  gen- 
erally dark,  almost  to  a  dull  puqde  or  grayish-black,  and  of  course 
deficient  in  pnlsation.  Like  the  arterial,  the  venouH  tumors  are 
H^nietimes  alow  of  growth,  at  other  times  rapid ;  they  oppcar  without 
assignable  cause,  other  than  the  congenital  impress. 

Fio.  91. — "Vknovs  Tomob. 
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Treatment, — Nevi  are  treated  on  a  common  principle  ;  by  ampu- 
Ution  with  the  knife,  by  Btrangulation,  by  comprcpaion,  by  injection, 
ind  by  the  application  of  caustic  remedies. 

Excision  is  chiefly  confined  to  email  tumors,  before,  as  remarked 
(jy  Prof.  Gross,  they  have  acquired  much  functional  activity,  or 
^>en  rise  to  any  marked  enlargement  of  the  neighboring  arteries. 
In  these  cases  excision  is  the  easiest  and  most  rapid  way  of  getting 
clear  of  them.  The  general  experience  to  cut  as  widu  of  the  growth 
convenient  is  the  principal  rule  ;  as  the  vessels  of  supply  are  cut, 
&Q  ftsaistant  compresses  them  with  thumb  or  finger  ;  aad  while  such 
vessels  are  frequently  very  formidable  looking,  yet  it  may  happen 
that  when  the  tumor  is  entirely  away,  not  a  single  ligature  shall  he 
required.  Should  the  hemorrhage  not,  however,  cease,  it  will  be 
ouud  the  casieHt  matter  to  catch  them  with  the  forceps  or  tenaculum, 
and  throw  a  ligature  around  them, 

A  removal  effected,  and  the  bleeding  controlled,  nothing  remains 
bat  to  close  the  wound  with  a  few  stitches  of  the  interrupted  suture, 
aad  to  support  it  with  adhesive  strips. 
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Strangulation,  the  most  common  modo  of  operation,  Is  effected  by 
transfixing  the  tumor  with  one  or  more  ligatures,  and  thus  sloughing 
it  away.  As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  tr&nefix 
skin  as  well  as  tumor ;  but  should  cases  present  where  the  overlying 
parts  are  healthy,  then  a  crucial  incision  may  be  made,  and  the  flaps 
laid  ofT  before  such  transfixion ;  the  tumor  removed,  the  flaps  arc 
laid  back  in  place,  and  dressed  secundum  artcm. 

Compression  applies  to  pressure  however  made.  Take  a  piece  ol 
ivory,  metal,  or  other  convenient  material,  adapt  it  to  the  part,  an^ 
confine  by  means  of  bandage  or  adhesive  strips.  This  mode  of  cure 
is  rarely  applicable,  being  used  only  over  bony  surfaces,  and  wher« 
the  tumor  is  quite  small.  A  practice,  which  in  one  instance,  when 
the  tumor  was  situated  upon  the  finger,  answered  a  satisfactory  par 
pose,  consisted  in  the  daily  application  of  tinct  iodine  four  times  th( 
officinal  strength,  together  with  the  use  of  an  india-rubber  ring 
Collodion,  daily  applied,  has  been  recommended 

Injections  have  many  advocates  :  of  agents  thus  used,  the  prind 
pal  are  iodine,  MonsePs  solution,  nitric  acid,  and  creasote.  Sucl 
mode  of  treatment  is  always,  however,  more  or  less  risky,  and  is  noi 
to  be  commended.  The  practitioner  disposed  to  try  it  has  only  if 
use  the  ordinary  subcutaneous  syringe,  break  up,  with  its  point,  th« 
structure  of  the  tumor,  or  some  portion  of  it,  and  follow  with  the  in- 
jection.    Several  cases  of  death  are  on  record  from  such  injections. 

Caustic  remedies,  used  to  destroy  such  tumors,  are  of  various 
kinds, — the  Vienna  paste  being  mostly  preferred  ;  this  is  the  potassi 
cum  calee  of  the  pharmacopoeia:  it  is  used  by  making  an  applica- 
tion of  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  succeeding  it  with  an  cmollieni 
poultice. 

Another  method  is  to  paint  the  part  with  the  blistering  coUodioD. 
and,  after  the  cuticle  is  raised,  apply  crystals  of  the  chloride  of  zinc. 

LandoIfi'S  caustic  is  thus  composed : 

B. — Bromin.  chlorid.  3  parts; 
Zinci,  2  parts ; 
Antimon.  1  part; 
Pulv.  rad.  glycyrrh.  1  part  M. 

Still  another  is  called  FelPs.    It  is  composed  as  follows: 

B. — Pulv.  rad.  sanguinar.  Canaden.  ^i ; 
Zinci  chl.  ^ij ; 
Aqua,  f5u. 
This  is  mixed,  forming  a  thick  paste. 
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The  application  of  Dr.  Mackej,  of  Edinburgh,  is  as  follows : 

B.— Hydrarg.  bichlor.  4  parts ; 
Collodion,  30  parts.  M. 

Paint  tbe  part  throughly ;  four  hours  afterward  apply  a  warm- 
water  dressing ;  the  eschar  will  slough  out  in  from  three  to  siz 
days. 

In  the  application  of  any  caustic,  trouble^  more  or  less  severe, 
from  a  resulting  inflammation,  is  always  to  be  anticipated ;  this 
every  patient,  or  the  friends,  should  understand,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  know  just  how  a  case  shall  come  out.  After  the  use  of  a  caustic, 
and  tbe  slough  of  the  part,  the  resulting  wound  is  to  be  esteemed 
and  treated  as  a  simple  ulcer. 

Starvation  is  still  another  method  of  treating  the  erectile  growths. 
This  consists  simply  in  finding  the  vessel  or  vessels  of  supply,  and 
cutting  off  the  circulation  by  ligation;  this  mode  has  many  advo- 
cates, and  is  certainly  well  where  the  vessels  are  in  a  position  to  be 
conveniently  operated  on. 

The  seton  is  still  another  mode.  This  is  introduced  by  threading 
the  needle  with  tape  or  other  material,  and  passing  it  beneath  the 
growth.  The  seton,  whatever  the  material,  should  be  as  large,  if 
not  larger,  than  the  needle  which  carries  it ;  thus,  by  the  pressure 
fiecured,  guarding  against  hemorrhage. 

In  considering  the  treatment  of  navi,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
there  are  cases  which,  if  left  to  themselves  long  enough,  might 
cBect  self-cure.  Young  children,  afflicted  with  nsevus,  are  hurried 
to  the  surgeon,  under  the  impression  that  it  must  necessarily  spread, 
and  that  therefore  the  sooner  the  disease  is  removed  the  better. 
Such  haste  will  not  always  be  found  necessary,  or  even  prudent. 
For  a  short  time  after  birth  a  naevus  may  continue  to  grow — for 
several  weeks,  perhaps,  then  it  may  cease  to  enlarge.  If  it  is  of  a 
simple  cutaneous  variety,  it  may  become  the  seat  of  ulceration; 
this  may  spread,  but  it  will  destroy  the  naevus.  In  other  instances, 
ADsvoB,  after  growing  to  a  considerable  size,  will  become  the  seat 
of  atrophy,  will  dwindle,  shrink,  and  degenerate,  until  little  or 
nothing  of  it  is  left. 

Lbpidoxd  Growths. — The  lepidoid  growths  are  generally  mul- 
tiple, inferred,  primarily  at  least,  to  be  strictly  epithelial  in  char- 
acter, and  exhibit  themselves  as  elevated  patches  of  varying  size, 
scattered  irregularly  over  the  parts  affected,  the  common  localities 
being  the  cbeeks,  nose,  and  forehead. 
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The  origin  of  the  t<?rm,  from  Asir/r,  a  scale,  and  5cv5/>. 
affords  the  idea  of  the  condition  the  part  presents,  simply  a  number 
of  scattered  barklike  scales  separated  by  healthy  Bkin.  The  di^ 
eaae.  without  any  doubt,  is  most  common  to  persons  of  sandy  and 
florid  complcxioQr  having  light  or  reddish  hair,  with  marked  cuta- 
oeous  circulation. 

Appearing  first  as  scales  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  the  di 
may  year  by  year  progress,  until  finally  the  scales  which,  like 
epithelial  tissues,  have  been  falling  off  and  renewing  themfielree, 
cease  to  develop,  leaving  ulcers.  The  dermis  beneath  exhibits  a 
granular,  glossy  surface,  looking  like  limited  fungi  glazed  writh 
lymph;  the  intermediate  skiasoon  becomes  dense  and  fibro-cartil*- 
ginous,  and  if  not  cured,  cancerous  degeneration  succeeds. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  condition,  the  paint,  composed  of  tinct 
of  iron  and  quiuia,  will  be  found  most  reliable.  If,  however,  it 
should  nut  effect  an  immediate  good,  it  is  better  to  at  once  dispense 
with  its  use,  and  depend  Btrictly  upon  constitutional  influences.  As 
a  common  wash  or  simple  source  of  protection,  bran-water  will  be 
found  very  soothing.  A  local  application  as  follows  has  also  been 
highly  recommended : 


B. — Hydrarg.  bichl.  gr.  i ; 
Glycerin, 

Eau  de  Cologn.  &ft  Jss- 


M. 


VBEaiTCors  Growths — Waetb. — Warts  upon  the  alie  of  the  noif' 
are  familiar  objects  to  every  ono.  They  consist  of  an  hypertrophy 
of  the  papillary  structure,  and  are  frequently  covered  with  a  sort  of 
secondary  growth,  as  in  what  are  known  as  the  seed-warta;  the 
structure  is  essentially  cellulo-fibrous. 

Warta  are  not  only  objectionable  from  the  st-and-point  of  a  de- 
formity they  produce,  but  when  situated  upon  the  face  serm  p*»co- 
liarly  inclined  to  degenerate,  assuming  a  vascularity  which  always 
impresses  as  threatening.  In  treating  a  wart,  the  practitioner  mar, 
if  he  choose,  first  apply  dilute  chromic  acid ;  this,  in  many  instanoM, 
will  blacken  and  kill  the  growth,  the  tumor  sloughing  away  iti  the 
course  of  five  or  six  days,  leaving  the  resulting  ulcer  a  pi-rferUy 
simple  one.  But  chromic  acid  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  vnscolar 
wart ;  on  the  contrary,  if  irritable,  as  generally  first  r^eon  by  tbtt 
practitioner,  they  are  to  lie  soothed  by  the  most  gentle  of  appUcs- 
tions,  after  which  they  are  *>e  thoroughly  removed  with  the  icnife— 
a  rule  always  good  in  this  direction  is  "  Do  Dot  irritate.''     I  hare 
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seen  many  a  vascular  wart  provoked  into  the  most  alarming  of  as- 
pects. A  wart,  situated  npon  the  face,  unless  like  the  simple,  hard, 
loseDsible  excrescence  as  met  with  upon  the  hands,  cannot  be  too 
carefully  or  judiciously  treated. 

Ebloid  TuMoaa — ^Keloide,  the  French  term,  signifying  a  disease 
reBembling  scirrhns,  is  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
and  inezplainable  of  the  skin  affections.  This  condition,  first  de- 
scribed by  Alibert,  is  characterized  by  nodules,  or  more  generally 
wheals,  scattered  irregularly  about  the  body — most  commonly,  how- 
erer,  confined  to  the  breast,  arms,  neck,  and  face.  It  occurs  in  both 
sexes,  may  appear  at  any  time  of  life,  and  is  thought  to  be  more 
common  to  the  black  than  to  the  white 

Keloid  is  a  disease  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 
That  it  is  an  atonic  condition  is  inferred  in  my  own  mind  from  the 
fiict  that  in  every  individual  case  in  which  I  have  seen  it  there 
seemed  to  be  a  scrofulous  association.  This,  however,  may  have 
been  accidental,  as  I  do  not  find  it  referred  to  by  others. 

Of  the  exciting  causes  of  keloid,  dermatologists  express  no  opinion : 
it  is  traumatic,  and  it  is  idiopathic ;  it  appears  upon  a  skin  which 
before  has  seemed  entirely  healthy,  and  it  springs  up  in  the  cicatricial 
tissne  of  a  wound.  The  cicatrices  of  bad  burns  from  dry  heat  very 
freqaently  so  represent  this  disease  that  one  might  be  readily  mis- 
taken for  the  other.  Keloid  certainly  constitutes  a  diathesis;  I 
bave  seen  it  develop  after  a  simple  puncture  which  opened  a  boil, 
while  the  observations  of  others  have  remarked  it  appearing  in  the 
cicatrices  of  smallpox,  after  scarification  in  cupping,  after  vaccina- 
tion, blistering,  etc.  Processes  or  roots  pass  into  neighboring 
parts,  thus  extending  the  disease ;  the  excrescences,  to  the*  touch 
are  hard,  semi-elastic,  and  rough;  the  color  differs  from  the  sur- 
rounding parts — varying  as  do  the  cicatrices  of  burns.  According 
to  the  observations  of  Professor  Gross  the  parts  itch  and  are  more 
or  less  uncomfortable.  Any  peculiar  sensation  I  have  myself, 
however,  never  heard  complained  of,  except,  indeed,  as  the  loca- 
tion of  some  wheal  would  interfere  by  its  stiffness  with  free  motion 
in  a  part 

A  keloid  tumor  seems  to  be  an  imperfect  fibrous  development,  a 
species  of  sarcoma — although  it  certainly  differs  from  the  latter  con- 
dition in  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  tending  to  degenerate. 

Trkathznt. — This  has,  in  every  instance,  proved  so  unsatisfac- 
tory, that  Burgeons  are  agreed  in  the  practice  of  letting  them  alone ; 
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even  the  knife  is  useless,  or  worse  than  useless;  if  a  nodal 
wheal  be  removed,  one  or  perhaps  half  a  dozen  will  certainly  sp 
up  in  its  place.  Where  the  tumors  interfere  much  with  motion, 
may  be  lubricated  with  glycerin  or  oil,  but  otherwise  nothing 
be  effected  by  treatment — the  only  satisfaction  to  be  derived  b} 
patient  resides  in  the  consciousness  that  keloid  never  degenei 
into  cancer. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

THE  ANTBUM   OF   HIOHMOBE,  AND   IT6  DIBEASKB. 

Eighteen  years  spent  in  a  direction  of  practice  which  should 
have  afforded  every  opportunity  for  observation,  and  as  well  a 
Mope  of  view,  which  necessarily  offers  to  one  who  is  not  an  un- 
freqnent  visitor  at  hospitals  and  clinics — combine  to  impress  me 
with  the  truthfulness  and  propriety  of  the  conclusion,  that  the  dis- 
eases of  the  antrum,  outside  of  such  tumors  as  have  been  described,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  simple  in  character,  easy  of  diagnosis,  and  not,  as 
a  rale,  at  all  difficult  of  treatment.  Indeed,  I  have  not  unfrequently 
thought  that,  for  the  purpose  of  general  study,  one  would  not  be 
entirely  without  justification  in  asserting  that  there  were  but  two 
sources  of  trouble  to  be  found  in  this  cavity;  the  first,  and  prom- 
inent, being  lesions  secondary  to  the  diseases  of  the  teeth.  The 
second,  the  troubles  common  to  mucous  membranes,  wherever 
situated. 

Certain  I  am,  at  any  rate,  that,  without  fear  of  successful  contra- 
dictioD,  I  may  assert  that  the  great  majority  emanate  from  the  first 
of  these  directions;  while  the  atonic  conditions,  represented  by  the 
dropsies,  the  puruloid  secretions,  the  mucous  engorgements,  and  the 
ulcerations,  are  nothing  different  from  the  ordinary  mucoid  affections, 
except  as  modifications  may  be  made  by  situation,  the  last  being  con- 
clusively proven,  I  think,  by  the  fact  that  what  is  the  cure  of  the 
one  is  the  cure  of  the  other. 

While  thus  asserting,  however,  that  in  these  two  directions  He 
the  chief  sources  of  trouble,  I  would  not  by  any  means  be  understood 
as  implying  that  the  subject  is  unworthy  investigation  outside  of 
such  considerations ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I 
find  recorded  more  than  one  description  of  diseases  of  the  cavity, 
which  to  me,  at  least,  are  as  anomalous  on  principle  as  they  are  in 
description,  and  which  I  can  only  explain  on  the  ungenerous  sup- 
position that  the  authors  must  have  drawn  somewhat  on  their  de- 
scriptive powers,  or  otherwise  that  the  antrum  has  some  of  the 
strangest  anomalies. 
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Again,  as  a  class  coming  betwoen  these  unpommon  and  the  comro<» 
affections,  wo  have  it,  not  at  all  indirectly,  that  (here  exists  &<'qin?U 
of  ucrtain  of  the  exanthemata  which  have  a  special  and  poculiv 
affinity  for  this  cavity;  while,  in  syphilis,  I  have  myself  seen  tlie 
very  first  event  in  the  secondary  train  exhibitiug  itself  in  a  dfe- 
turbauco  of  this  sinus.  That  this  latter,  however,  is  rare,  I  wkII 
know  from  observation  extending  over  thousands  of  cases  in  hos- 
pital;  indeed,  syphilitic  troubles  of  the  antrum  are  so  inirequent 
even  in  the  tertiary  stage  of  that  affection,  thnt  my  obeervaiions 
would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  cavity  never  tatces  on  the  dis<*tsr 
unleHS  when,  from  continuity  of  structure,  it  absolutely  has  forced 
upon  it,  as  it  wore,  the  trouble,  either  from  its  relationship  with  tha 
hard  palate  in  the  oral  direction,  or  with  the  turbiuatcd  bone^  in  tfc* 
nasal ;  for,  while  the  practitioner  will  surely  hear  complaints,  yet,  if 
he  investigates  the  enuse  of  trouble,  he  will  find,  as  I  so  often  btv*. 
thnt  mercurial  iutlaninialion  of  periodontal  membranes  is  the  source 
of  offense,  rather  than  the  specific  condition.  Clumsily  |>erfoni>vd 
surgical  operations  are  also  the  occasional  causes  of  morbid  conditions 
being  set  up  in  the  cavity,  and  which,  when  existing,  would  of  oourw 
be  so  evident  as  to  force  the  consideration  of  them  upon  the  attcoy 
lion — the  most  common  of  these  being  the  breaking  of  the  fangs  of 
teeth  in  attempts  to  extract  these  organs. 


With  thcBc  preliminary  remarks,  we  pass,  then,  at  once  to  a  wn* 
sideration  of  the  premised  principal  cause  of  antral  trouble — dise«j»«<l 
teeth. 

In  the  chapter  treating  on  *'Anomalies  of  Dentition,"  attcntimi 
was  directed  to  the  close  relfltiouj^hip  uf  the  fangs  of  several  of  tbfi 
teeth  with  the  floor  of  the  antrum,  and  tu  the  fact  that  it  waeuol 
uufrequent  to  lind  these  fangs  —  particularly  the  palatine  of  ibf 
secoud  molar — penetrating  the  sinus,  thus  associating  their  pvri- 
osteums,  and  furnishing  a  continuity  of  structure. 

In  the  same  chapter  attention  was  also  called  to  such  diseaatf 
and  conditions  of  the  alveolar  border  as  were  apt  eoeoDdarily  to 
affect  the  antrum;  means  of  diagnosis  and  trpatment  beingr  ^^^ 
gested.  The  reader  who  may  feel  sufficient  interest  in  the  sahject 
might  find  it  not  amiss  to  review  the  chapter  alluded  to,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  connideration  of  the  clinical  cases  presented,  oud 
which,  I  think,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this  department  of  dise^^'d 
of  the  antrum. 

Case  I. — Indolent  Tumor  on  the  Right  Cheek. — A  woman  bftJ 
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loNmt  tumor  on  the  rip-ht  cheek  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
"occaaioQing  much  disfigurement,  but  alterinjr  the  color  of  the 
skin  very  slightly.  The  patient  had  often  suffered  violent  toothache 
OQ  th}B  eide,  and,  though  roung,  had  few  teeth  now  remaining,  and 
iheae  all  ojirious;  otherwise  she  was  in  very  good  health.  The 
tumor  was  prominent  toward  the  cheek,  palate,  and  nostril,  yielded 
on  pressure,  and  gave  a  slight  noise  as  it  returned  to  its  position. 

These  symptoms  caused  the  practitioner  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  some  fluid,  which  it  was  necessary  to  evacuate  and  follow  with 
soiUblo  injections.  For  this  purpose,  the  cheok  was  drawn  aside, 
and  au  incision  made  into  the  bone  above  the  gum,  with  a  bistoury, 
enlarging  it  before  and  backward,  till  a  sufficient  opening  was  ob- 
uined,  from  which  escaped  an  inodorous  mucous  fluid.  The  bone 
was  at  no  point  denuded  of  its  peri^isteuni,  the  wound  was  dressed 
with  ft  pledget  of  lint  saturated  with  spirits  of  wine,  and  the  next 
ly  the  patient  was  better.  On  the  third  day  she  was  feverish,  the 
inos  was  swollen  and  painful,  and  the  discbarge  acrid  and  fetid. 
lese  symptonm  were  controlled  by  proper  remedies,  and,  after 
jtwenty-fooT  days,  the  walls  of  the  sinus  were  nearly  restored  to 
leir  normal  condition. 

The  canine  tooth  of  this  side  being  very  obliquely  situated,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  extract  it.  and  thereupon  followed  an  escape, 
'through  its  socket,  of  fluid  contained  in  the  sinus,  though  the  tooth 
il&elf  seemed  perfectly  sound.  Through  this  orifice  injeetfona  were 
ttwie.  The  opening  made  in  the  externa!  wall  healed  promptly, 
>itiiuut  any  exfoliation;  in  six  mouths  the  tumor  euliruiy  disap- 
peared, and  the  patient  was  cured,  (From  Baron  Ilallcr's  Collection 
ofMedico-Chirurgical  Theses.) 

The  translator  of  the  above  cane,  in  commenting  upon  the  treat- 
-^loent,  pointedly  remarks:  "One  cannot  fail  to  see  the  uncerUiniy, 
It  to  say  obscurity,  of  the  treatment  here  adopted.     Though  all 
teeth  were  carious,  and  thrjr  oxtrnction  was  plainly  indicated, 
ifiion  in  the  external  wall  of  the  antrum,  or,  more  correctly,  its 
Jon,  was  determined  upon.     The  result  we  see  in  the  symp- 
whicb  supervened  on  the  third  day,  which  were,  perhaps, 
btsteDcd  by  the  spirits  of  wine.    We  have  here  a  canine  tooth  quite 
bsplaced  and  involved  in  the  tumor;  yet  it  was  long  before  the  idea 
itis  extraction  occurred,  though  the  suhnequent  discharge,  through 
socket,  provcfl  how  advisable  it  would  have  buen  at  the  com- 
leocement  of  the  treatment.     In  this  way  the  time  of  cure  might 
been  shortened  by  lialf." 
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Case  II. — Distenlion  with  Softening  of  the  E.<  '  ^'^'nfh  of 

the  Sinus. — In ,  says  tbis  same  surgeou,  I  was  ■  ■  -i  ia  the 

case  of  a  large  tumor  of  the  right  chock.  The  external  waB  wu 
much  distended  and  softened,  and  yielded  to  pressure,  upon  ibe  re- 
moviil  of  which  it  gave  a  sound  rceemhling  the  crushing  of  an  vjg^ 
shell.  The  nose  was  turned  to  one  side  —  the  nostril  was  ob- 
structed— yet  the  patient  suffered  no  pain,  and  the  skin,  thoofb 
distended,  preserved  its  natural  color.  On  examination  of  the 
mouth,  I  found  that  the  crowns  of  the  hicu.spidati  and  molars  wew 
destroyed  by  caries,  which  induced  me  to  advise  the  extraction  of 
their  persistent  fangs ;  the  patient  consenting,  this  was  immwli- 
ately  done.  The  shock  occasioned  by  the  extraction  of  each  of  the 
fangs,  caused  a  portion  of  fluid  to  escape  from  the  sinus  through  tbc 
natural  opening;  it  was  thin,  reddish,  saline,  and  inodorous,  and, 
in  all,  ubout  throe  spoonfiil:^;.  Tht'  tumor  could  now  be  made  to  dis- 
appear by  pressuro,  but  would  again  return  to  its  full  size.  Pres-sare 
caused  no  escape  of  fluid  through  the  nasal,  and  bat  slight  through 
the  alveolar  opening,  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  molar 
socket,  and  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger. 

The  internal  membrane  of  the  sinus  was  entire,  except  at  the 
alveolar  opening;  through  this  I  made  injections  of  warm  water, 
strengihened  with  a  little  alcoholic  vulnerary  fluid.  The  nest  day 
I  injected  the  sinus  repeatedly  with  a  decoction  of  agrimony*  and 
honey  of  roses,  meanwhile  not  neglecting  external  compression.  Id 
fifteen  days  the  parts  returned  to  their  natural  condition,  all  crq>it«- 
tion  of  the  bono  ceased,  uud  the  discharge  was  very  slight  I  now 
had  recourse  to  stimulating  solutions.  Ou  the  second  day  the  dis- 
charge had  ceaf^od,  and  the  alveolar  opening  was  reduced  to  a  m^w 
finsurc,  atid  in  a  month  frou)  the  extraction  of  the  teeth  the  patient 
was  fully  restored. 

Case  11 1. — Periodontal  Abscess  affecting  the  Antrum. — A  patient 
was  brouglit  to  me  who,  for  more  than  three  months,  had  suflirefl 
with  a  tuujur  like  the  above,  on  the  right  side.  The  maxillarj 
cavity  was  distended  to  a  level  with  the  orbital  margin ;  the  noee 
was  turned  to  one  .side,  and  the  vault  of  the  palate  was  remarkably 
prominent.    1  removed  the  fangs  of  the  first  two  molars,  the  cronns 


*  A  mild  tuaio  and  utriiigent.     An  infection  of  moro  character  woul4  be 
as  foIluwK : 

U  — Giycmn,  ^^i; 

Tinct.  opii  cnmph.  Jij ; 
Aqua  Cologa.  ^iv.    H. 
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of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  caricB,  and  which  I  hetieved  to  be 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease.  I  then  enlarged  the  opening  at 
the  bottom  of  one  of  the  soeketn,  through  which  escaped  a  large 
qnantity  of  a  serous  inodorous  fiuid.  Pressure  upon  the  palate  and 
external  wall  caused  its  escape  ihroug-h  Inith  the  alveolar  and  nasal 
opeoiDg;  this  compression,  together  with  suitable  injections,  aoon 
terminated  the  disease. 

The  teeth  on  the  left  side  being  in  a  similar  condition,  their  re- 
moval was  urged  ;  but  to  this  the  patient  would  not  consent.     In 
llree  months  she  carae  to  me  with  a  precisely  similar  swelling  of 
is   aide,  which,   having   the   i*ame  cause,  I   cured   iu  the  same 
manner. 

Cask  IV. — Abscess  of  the  Antrum  caused  by  a  Tooth. — The  fol- 
lowing very  interesting  and  instnictive  case  is  from  the  practice  of 
Dr.  J.  D.  White,  and  was  reported  for  the  Denial  Cosmos  by  his 
Bon,  Ilorace  Meredith  White,  M.D. : 
"Mr.  S.,  aged  twenty  years,  light  complexion,  peculiar  whiteness 
f  the  skin,  a  characteristic  of  the  family,  had  Ijeen  complaining  for 
Bome  time  of  a  fetid  discharge  from  the  right  nodtril ;  of  heat,  and  a 
ftQse  of  tension  in  the  right  superior  maxilla. 

"He  applied  to  his  phytfieian,  who  gavu  him  a  wash,  with  the 
belief  that  the  parts  would  sp*?edily  rrturn  tn  (heir  normal  condition, 
\e  8up|>o8ing  the  affection  to  be  merely  an  increased  discbarge  de- 
peading  on  a  slight  local  liypersemia,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  the  bad 
state  of  the  weather  at  the  time.  The  parts,  howcvor,  did  not  rc- 
«iwer,  the  discharge  became  much  more  fi-tid,  and  evidently  was 
rincipally  composed  of  unhealthy  pus,  though  it  was  not  as  copious 
it  had  been  previously  ;  the  pain  was  not  severe,  but  the  heat  of 
parts  more  elevated,  and  the  sense  of  tension  increased-  The 
nt  was  irritable  and  pale ;  the  heat  of  the  body  was  rather 
the  average  temperature.  This  was  the  condition  of  the  patient 
he  came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  W. 
*'Upon  examining  the  anterior  nares  nothing  could  be  discovered 
to  account  fur  the  discharge ;  the  uiucous  membrane  being  a  little 
inflamed,  but  not  sufficient  to  otxasion  it.  A  disea.'^ed  state  of  the 
antrum  was  suspected,  and  the  mouth  was  examined  to  ascertain  if 
diaeased  t^joth  could  be  the  cause.  The  secoud  molar,  upper  jaw, 
gbt  side,  was  unsound.  Part  of  the  crown  was  decayed  away  ;  the 
Hious  portion  of  the  nerve,  and  the  filaments  of  the  buccal  roots, 
dead,  but  that  part  in  the  palatine  root  was  living,  and  occar 
oned  the  patient  pain.     A  little  arsenical  paste  was  applied  to  de- 
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stroy  it.  No  sifrn  of  alveolar  abscess  was  present  in  it  or  anj  otW 
tooib.  The  next  day  the  nrrvp  in  the  palatine  fang  was  removed 
without  trouUe;  a  careful  inspection  was  now  mailrr,  ami  importftot 
information  was  received.  Upon  eAamiuing  tlie  right  nobtril  wilfa 
a  speculum,  a  Httle  puH  wa8  seen  in  the  middle  meatus.  The  |»atieM 
was  requusted  to  incline  the  head  toward  the  leftside;  he  did  ao, 
and  upon  loi»kiiig  at  the  parts  again,  a  lar^  amount  uf  pus  wafl 
found.  This,  toother  with  the  facta  stated  already  in  thia  pftper. 
and  ibot  there  was  no  other  assignable  cause  of  the  discbargo,  were 
deemed  Hufiicient  to  establish  the  diagnosis — abscess  of  the  uitrun, 
caused  probably  by  the  unsound  second  molar  tooth. 

"  Extracti'tti  was  advised  and  submitted  to.  Upon  the  remoral 
of  the  tooth  no  pus  escaped.  A  probe  was  introduced  into  the  alve- 
olus previonsly  occupied  by  one  of  the  buccal  roots,  and  readily 
paased  on  into  the  antrum  ;  pus  now  followed  the  withdrawal  of  til* 
instrument. 

"The  cure  was  romplet-cd  on  general  principles." 

Dr.  White  concIudeH  the  description  of  his  case  by  remarking  • 
coincidence  whieli  it  will  not  be  at  all  amiss  to  repeat  hen? — a  coio- 
cidcnct^  which  could  only  have  been  alarming  enough  to  the  patii-nL 
The  gentleman  had  repeatedly  visited  a  horse  l)elongiog  to  his  father, 
whiuh  had  a  profuse  discharge  from  the  nose,  and  which  was  thoughl 
to  l>e  glanders.  The  horse*s  malady  was  prior  to  that  of  the  pa- 
tient, and,  of  course,  could  only  have  caused  him  to  fear  that  b« 
had  contracted  the  disease  from  it. 

Dropny  of  the  Antrum. — This,  which  is  only  another  name  for 
mucous  engorgement,  is  not  uufrequenlly,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
observe,  the  result  of  a  reflected  chronic  ]>oriodontal  iD&amniaiiciiL 
In  such  eases,  we  have  the  analogue  of  similar  intlammation  in  tbe 
cavity  of  the  mouth;  the  membrane  becomes  puffv  and  thicktroed, 
the  raucous  secretions  become  inspissated,  the  natural  opening  of 
the  sinus  (simply  through  this  thickening  of  the  mucous  m^mbraaMJ 
the  folds  of  which  are  the  natural  outlet  of  the  cavity)  beeoulc  of^l 
literated.  All  ogress  being  closed,  the  result  is  not  difficult  to  sur- 
mise :  if  there  should  not  occur  atresia  of  the  occluding  meiDbraaM* 
and  no  correct  surgical  assistance  is  afforded,  there  must,  of  COOTM, 
result  either  the  gradual  attenuation  of  the  weakest  portion  of  tha 
parietes  of  tbe  cavity,  or  the  setting  up  of  active  and  severe  inflaiD* 
mation.  If.  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  outlet  has  a  partial  rusiora- 
tion,  it  is  not  at  all  unliktly  that  a  troublesome — and,  if  oiisuodvf^ 
stood — a  tedious  and  unmanageable  puruloid  discharge  will  vnsur: 
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10  result  of  a  continuance  of  the  cause  of  trouble.  Re- 
calling iliuairative  examples  from  my  owu  practice,  I  remember  par- 
cularly  the  case  of  a  child  who,  previously  to  comingf  under  my 
aip«,  had  been  treated  nearly  two  years  for  Iho  o<'oa8ional  discharge 
of  muco-purulent  matU*r  from  tbe  l«ft  nostril;  the  child  was  of  bad 
temperament,  being  a  cross  of  the  bilio-Iymphatic.  This  patient  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  relieving  in  a  single  week,  the  treatment  being 
wholly  directed  to  the  dental  arch,  if  I  may  except  a  course  of  salt 
shcet-baihs — continued  long  after  tbe  lotail  cvire,  and  which  had  l>een 
directed  in  coDsideration  of  the  relaxed  condition  of  her  general 
system. 

The  relation  of  temperament  and  conditions  are  to  \)c  closely  con- 
sidtTed  in  connection  with  these  diseases  of  the  antrum  ;  it  is,  of 
course,  far  from  l>eing  every  one  who  is  troubled  with  a  bad  tooth, 
the  fangs  of  which  penetrate  the  cavity,  that  has  secondary  disease 
Is  ihe  result  I  have  just  now  under  treatment  a  patient  suffering 
from  necrosis  of  tbe  whole  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  result  of  a  syphi- 
litic cachexia,  the  exciting  cause  of  the  local  troublf  heinjjr  an  inei- 
wriooth  anomalously  developed.  This  tooth,  the  extreme  point  of 
which  presented  just  back  of  the  incisive  foramen,  had  been  mistaken 
W  a  practitioner  for  the  point  of  a  sequestrum,  and  being  worked 
Ud  cut  at,  jieriostilis  had  developed ;  and  when  the  dead  bone,  which 
Ir  the  result,  id  ready  to  come  away,  I  am  sure  I  shall  dud  both  antra 
ixposed.* 

Without  such  predisposing  cause,  it  is  evident  that  this  extensive 
diseaae  would  never  have  been  excited.  It  is  the  same,  as  iu  every 
direction  of  surgical  practice — one  man  receives  a  wound,  a  cut  per- 
haps on  the  face,  and  it  troubles  him  so  little  that  ht3  scnrccly  stops 
for  a  moment  hiB  work  to  examine  the  injury  j  another  receives  pre- 
ly  tbe  same  kind  of  a  wound,  and  in  a  week  he  is  dead  from  cry- 


^_QBely  tJ 

■f  A  pu 
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A  purulent  condition  of  the  secretions  of  the  antrum    may  be 

ewcd  as  one  would  view  a  gonorrhcea ;    indeed,  Mr.  Hell,  the 

English  author,  describes  the  conditions  as  being  similar.     *'  Both 

j.seases,"  he  says,  "consisting  equally  of  an  altered  secretion;  in 

one,  of  the  pituitary  moLubritue,  and  in  the  other  of  tbo  nmscular 

tining  of  tbe  urethra,  which,  in  neither  instance,  possesses  any  of 


*  T^ig  proved  to  be  the  case  ;  the  lost  proo&ss  being  now  roplacod  by  an  ob- 
turator.     For  the  muking  of  aurh  an  instrument,  see  ^*Palatine  Dcjtcia." 
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the  characteristics  of  abscess,  though  the  matter  in  both  is  poru- 
lent." 

Certainly,  if  wo  allow  for  some  differences,  as  influenced  by  cause 
and  location,  the  description  of  the  one  would  very  well  aobwer  aa 
the  description  of  the  other.  la  both  wc  have  the  same  perverted 
secretion,  the  same  molecular  change,  the  same  sthenic  and  a^tbeaic 
modifications. 

As  a  gunorrhoaa)  discharge  is  always  preceded  by  ceiiAin  inflam- 
matory conditions,  and  as,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  attadc, 
the  discharge  may  long  continue  profuse,  or,  on  thu  contrary,  niay 
decline  to  a  scarcely  perceptible  minimum  ;  so,  in  antral  parutency, 
mast  we  have  the  associated  inflammation,  and  may  hare  tbe  pr9> 
fuse  or  limited  secretion. 

Id  antral  diseases,  however,  as  may  be  readily  inferred,  Terr 
much  depends  on  the  nature  and  associations  of  the  secretion.  A 
profuse  discharge,  with  closure  of  the  orifice  of  the  cavity,  must 
necessarily  entail  the  most  untoward  consequences;  the  walls  of 
the  cavity  will  attenuate  until  (unless  surgicall}'  relieved)  the  w<*ak* 
est  point  will  give  way,  the  rupture  being  most  apt  to  occur,  either 
\iitbin  the  orbit,  or  the  mouth.  Not  uufrequeutJy,  however,  this 
weakest  portion  seems  to  be  the  canine  fossa,  and  the  opening  baa 
occurred  at  the  tuljerosity.  My  own  experience  would  lead  to  the 
inference  that  the  hard  palate  is,  by  fur,  the  most  common  point 
at  which  the  matter  seeks  egress.  You  will  see  a  tumor  bulging 
out  from  one  side  of  the  mesial  line,  and  which  advanced  more 
or  less  rapidly,  until  fluctuation  becomes  very  distinct.  A  sign 
diagnostic  of  this  class  of  tumors  is,  that  its  internal  boundary  is 
apt  to  be  quife  abrupt,  and  does  not  pass  the  line  midway  to  the 
mesial  division.  The  establishment  of  a  Gstule  relieves  it  at  once 
of  the  sense  of  distention,  and  if  it  has  formed  in  a  convenient 
place,  88  within  the  mouth,  the  patient  may  feel  disposed  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  having  come  to  a  sufficient  cure.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  in  the.  majority  of  cases,  this  satisfaction  ia  of 
short  continuance ;  for,  independent  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  Rl 
once  takes  on  the  chronic  form,  making  the  sufferiT  an  object  of 
disgust  to  those  with  whom  he  is  brcmght  into  immediate?  contact 
— the  fetor  of  the  discharge,  under  some  circumstances,  being  really 
unbearable ;  yet,  alsu,  is  the  undue  retention  of  the  secretion  within 
the  cavity  such  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  parts  tliat,  not  unfro- 
queutly,  the  most  serious  lesions  result.  In  some  inatanoea,  tW 
whole  of  the  bones  of  the  face  are  destroyed. 
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The  ca»«es  iuflii(»iicing  rt'loution  of  tlK'st*  secretions  arc  twofold: 
TiTSi,  the  external  wound  is  apt  to  heal,  aud  to  continue  impervious 
UDtil  an  increase  of  the  secretion  induces  sufficient  j)rcssurc  to  cause 
ite  obsorption,  as  in  any  ca.«e  of  alisces.s.     In  the  second  place,  the 
passage  is  blocked  up  by  flocculi  within  the  cavity. 
Puruloid  accretion  in  the  antrum  may,  from  the  onset,  be  of  so 
mited  a  character  that — like  f-ecrt?tions  in  certain  of  tlie  ovarian 
i'ts — years  may  pa^s  before  marked  inconvenience  results.     I  am 
aci)uainted  with  a  case,  that  of  Mr.  C ,  late  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  this  city,  in  whom,  after  live  years  of  great  mental  and 
physical  KiifTcring,  a  disease  of  tlie  antrum,  supposed  to  he  malig- 
nant, was  found  to  be  nothing  but  simple  rauco-puniloid  engorge- 
ent  depending  upon  a  dead  tooth.     In  this  case  the  trouble  had 
mmenced  with  a  feeling  of  heaviness  and  oppression  in  the  body 
c»f  the  jaw;    the  parts  had   gradually  enlarged  until  finally  there 
-was  distention  of  the  elieck  to  the  size  of  a   large  fist,  the  eye 
lieing  thrown  entirely  out  of  po.sition  frrnn  the  ri.sing  of  the  roof  of 
e  antrum.     Much  treatment  had  been  given  the  case  without  the 
ightest  accruing  benefit   Xo  attention,  however,  had  been  directed 
the  dental  arch — the  tocth,  although  the  patient  was  sixty  years 
,  being  apparently  in  the  mo.st  perfect  condition. 
result  of  this  case  was  the  diagnosis,  on  the  part  of  a  surgeon 
to  whom  he  finally  applied,  of  a  dead  nerve  in  one  of  the  biaispid 
teeth  ;  the  organ,  although  as  hoalthy-looking  as  any  of  its  fellows, 
responded  to  the  stroke  of  mi  instruiiiunt  in  the  manner  as  deacril>ed 
the  chapter  on  Alveolar  Abscess  j  this  tooth  was  extracted,  and  in 
X  mouths  the  health  of  the  patient  wa>  perfectly  restored. 
A  circumstance  connected  wjtij  the  extruL'liuu  of  tho  tooth  in  this 
se  oflerrt  an  example  of  practice  of  which  it  is  well  not  to  lose 
The  practitioner  who  related  to  me  the  circumstances  of  the 
informed  me  that  he  ex|wcted  to  tiud  associated  with  the  tooth 
hng  a  pyogenic  membrane,  and  to  have  the  extraction  followed  hy 
gush  of  pus,  in  both  of  which,  however,  he  was  disappointed. 
ho  fang  was  clean,  and  the  blood  which  followed  the  operation 
td  Dothing  peculiar  about  it.     Not  to  l>e  thus  balked,  he  passed  a 
be  up  the  alveolus  of  the  extracted  tooth,  which,  meeting  a  reaist- 
gyet  yielding  body,  he  punctured  in  the  direction  of  the  antrum; 
e  withdrawal  was  followed  by  a  profuse  purulent  disclinrgt.*.    This 
ftlsting  body  may  be  simply  flocculi,  as  alluded  to,  or  it  may  be 
e  mucous  membrane  proper  to  the  parts — most  likely  it  would  be 
uud  the  latter,  for  we  are  to  rememl^er  that  it  is  not  alveolar  or 
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antral  ahncess  with  which,  in  thesp  ctiscs,  wc  uro  dealing,  Vmt  ^\m^\\ 
wbui  itii^hl  l)L'  tormud  a  mucttis.  tiud.  of  course,  a  break  in  the  coa- 
tinnity  of  the  metubruno  is  not  necessarily  to  he  looked  for  The 
practitioner,  in  this  cnso,  only  approximated  to  the  exact  condition; 
he  thou{4^1it,  evidently,  that  the  trouble  was  tooth  abscess  dis(!hftfg* 
ing  itiself  into  the  sinus,  whereas  (whilu  the  treutnieut  was  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  requirements)  the  case  was  one  of  simple  mucous  of 
nmco-puruloid  engorgement,  the  result  of  reflected  irritMion. 

The  diagnosis  of  mucoid  and  puruloid  engorgement  of  the  ann-Qm 
is,  as  a  rule,  not  difEcult  to  make  out.  At  first  there  is  inflammation. 
and  this,  as  ^uggei^ted,  is  found  most  likely  to  have  origin  about  ibc 
teeth.  A-s  the  trouble  advances,  the  patient  begins  to  complain  uf  a 
sense  of  heaviness  about  the  body  of  the  cheek.  If  the  i?ecreti"n 
ie  active,  there  will  l)e  much  pain,  sometimes  sharp  in  cburactor,  hut 
more  fnM|nently  heavy  and  unbearably  dull.  In  all  chronie  perio- 
dontal itiHaiumation,  we  have  this  same  dull  pain,  but  then  it  differs 
fi*om  the  pain  of  engorgement  in  being  con&ned  to  the  alveolar  arch; 
in  this  latter  (rouble  the  greati'iit  pain  is  found,  I  think,  adsociated 
with  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  which,  a-^  will  be  remembered,  makes  the 
roof  of  the  antrum.  At  length,  as  the  sec^retions  aceumu!at«,  lb« 
parietes  of  the  cavity  liegin  to  attenuate  and  expand.  The  tumor 
now  forming  may  be  distinguished  from  others — first,  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  case ;  second,  by  dryness  of  the  nares  of  the  affectp^l 
side,  the  result  of  the  closure  of  the  orifice  of  the  antrum ;  third, 
by  the  gradual  and  regular  enlargement;  fourth,  by  the  non-asso- 
ciation of  tho  integuments  of  the  cheek;  and,  fifth,  by  the  fluctuft- 
tion  which  it  will  tinully  yield. 

To  treat  successfully  such  a  trouble,  we  have  only  to  search  oat 
the  source  of  ofVt-nyH,  and,  where  it  is  possible,  remove  it  If  this 
should  prove  to  be  a  tooth,  we  may,  if  necessary,  secondarily  treat 
the  antrum  through  the  alveolus.  Where  the  trouble  is  tbua  o^ 
strictly  local  origin,  we  shall  find  that  we  need  to  do  x(}ry  liTtW 
more  than  en»pIoy  daily  some  stimulating  itijecUon:  diluted  tin<^ 
ture  of  iodine  is  a  favorite  with  me.  Where  the  acrid  charartt>r 
of  the  retained  secretion  has  provoked  degenerating  ulcers,  1  have 
obtained  the  very  happiest  effects  from  weak  injections  of  chloride 
of  zinc. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  such  bad  conditions  of  the  antrum  be  associ- 
ated with  constitutional  causes,  1  need  not  suggest  that  such  caufrfi 
Diust  have  our  attention.  In  these  latter  cases,  however,  where  the 
cure  promises  to  be  tardy,  we  may  give  to  a  patient  complete  uA\i't 
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Iivfllly,  hy  makioj^  An  opening  into  the  antrum,  nnd  keeping  it  patu- 
lous by  meADfl  of  a  cotton  tent;  this,  combined  with  the  daily  tnu- 
ployiuent  of  Buefa  injections  as  may  seem  Indicated,  will  be  found  to 
yield  most  decided  benefit. 

Concerning  abscess  proper  of  the  antrum,  I  think  it  may  be  set 
down  as  the  rarest  of  rare  diBeases.  Bell  and  Bordenhnve  eaob 
nieulions  a  ease.  Abscesses,  de8cribcd  bo  frequently  as  owurring  in 
ibis  cavity-,  will,  I  think,  commonly  be  found  to  have  their  ori^ria  in 
the  alveolar  border,  and  if  treated  as  any  urdinary  case  of  alveolar 
Abscess,  will  generally  at  once  succumb.  (8ee  chapU^rs  on  Ah:eolar 
Ab^ctns,  and  Anomalies  of  Dentition.) 

"  While/*  eays  Dr.  Richardson,  "  we  cannot  trace  out  the  nature 
of  thai  condition  of  the  blood  which  pives  rise  to  purulent  forma- 
tions, we  are  informed  by  observation  of  the  external  conditions 
which  foster  it.  We  learn  that  the  pu.^-produeing  dis^position  is  an 
iodication  of  deterioration  of  blood.  We  see  that  when  the  system 
i«  enfeebled,  whether  by  diathesis  hereditarily  supplied,  as  by  the 
strumous  diathesis — whether  by  epidemic  influfmces,  or  whether  hy 
4leprivation  of  nitrogenous  food,  or  the  inhHlatioo  of  bad  uir — that 
^nder  these  circumstanees  the  tendency  to  purulent  formulions  in 
Jocal  structures  is  marked,  and  that,  in  extreme  instances  of  the  kind 
nametl,  the  act  of  suppuration  may  take  its  absolute  origin  from 
blood  thus  depressed. 

**  Hence  wo  have  reduced  almost  to  a  principle  in  medicine,  the 
**ying,  that  suppurative  tendency  is  a  sign  of  an  impaired  or  viti- 
ated nutrition.  Hence,  also,  we  reason  in  speculativtj  argument, 
that  pus  is  blood  transformed  into  a  lower  form  of  organization,  and 
We  adduc<!,  in  evidence  of  this  view,  that  the  puruh  nl  liuid  is  in- 
capable of  organic  cimslructtiin,  and  thai  animals  in  whirh  the  respi- 
ration, the  circulation,  and  the  animal  temperature  are  more  than 
ordinarily  active,  the  formalitm  of  pus,  even  in  an  ojx'n  wound,  is 
•n  occurrence  almost  unknown.'* 

These  remarks,  from  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Richardson,  cannot  fail 
in  being*  suggestive;  they  have  indeed  much  meaning;  but  I  must 
be  permitted  to  suggest,  to  the  student  reader,  at  least,  that  their 
signiGcatioD  is  limited.  Puruluid  eonditions  are,  without  doubt, 
mod  as  the  rule,  perhaps,  indications  of  asthenia;  but  it  would  be 
very  wrong  indeed  to  jump  from  such  data  to  the  conclusion  that 
every  paruloid  disease  requires  treatment  from  the  constitutional 
stand-point,  and  particularly  will  this  bold  good  as  the  diseases  of 
the  antrum  are  concerned. 
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All  diseascB  should  l>c  treated  on  principle  ;  M,  RiorU,  as  will  W 
recQllod  by  many  of  my  readers,  has  a  favorite  prescription  forgon- 
orrhceal  purulcncy,  which  runs  as  follows : 

B. — PuIf.  cubebs,  Jvi. 
Ferri  carb.  JiU*  ^• 

Now,  anybody  can  understand  tbat  such  a  combination  woaUl 
most  naturally  act  well  on  a  debilitated  system ;  and  I  sihouM  sup- 
pose it  would  be  a  most  happy  prescription  fur  half  the  rourt  of 
Paris.  Where  applicable,  it  would  answer  as  well  for  the  puruloid 
antrum.  I  remember^  during  the  past  summer,  treating  a  gentleman 
for  a  gonorrha'al  difficulty,  which  he  had  contracted  almost  ioimcdi- 
ately  after  my  getting  him  over  an  attack  of  syphilis.  I  treated  this 
patient  locally  over  six  weeks,  the  discharge  constantly  iacrcash)g 
in  quantity.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  I  put  him  upon  co- 
paiba, tinct.  of  iron  and  quinia,  and  sc^nt  him  tu  the  .seaside  for  a  few 
weeks.  The  discharge  at  once  began  to  diminish,  and  after  the 
eighth  day  disappeared  entirely.  A  success  of  this  kind  would  not. 
however,  lead  to  the  inference  that  every  man  nflflictcd  with  a  puru- 
lent discharge  should  be  treated  with  tonic  stimulants.  On  the 
contrary,  1  have  had  the  opportunity  of  prescribing  very  frequently 
for  this  condition — gonorrhu^a.  Yet  it  is  seldom  that  indications 
have  seemed  to  me  to  call  for  anything  more  than  a  strictly  KkiI 
treatment;  at  any  rate,  I  have  generally  succeeded,  happily  and 
qtnefcly,  in  getting  the  patients  over  their  trouble. 

On  a  previous  page  it  was  suggested  that  puruloid  conditions  of  th? 
antrum  had  origin  chielly  from  two  direetiuns:  first,  from  diseased 
teeth  ;  second,  from  constitutional  disturbance,  manifesting  itself  in 
the  mucous  tissue.  It  was  also  desired  to  convey  the  inference  that 
where  the  fault  was  markedly  in  the  first  of  these  directions,  the 
practitioner  would  err  on  the  right  side,  if,  in  his  first  consideration 
of  the  case,  he  should  incline  to  look  upon  the  tooth  only  in  the 
light  of  an  exciting  cause,  searching  farther  for  what  might  be  the 
predisposing  condition.  It  is,  however,  to  be  inferred  that  lesions 
of  the  cavity  may  exist,  and  yet  constitutional  conditions  hare 
really  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  in  the  treatment  need  not  at 
all  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 

As  a  line  in  practice,  however,  running  between  these  two  con- 
ditions, I  may  allude  to  the  fact  of  having  met  cases  where  infereno« 
of  constitutional  apsocintiun  seemed  most  marked,  yet,  without  a 
resort  to  other  than  lucal  treatment,  I  have  soon  cured  my  patient. 
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These  arc  (he  kind  of  ctises  in  which  the  mcdiciil  man  must  feel  his 
WAT;  if  be  be  au  obHcrver,  it  is  uot  likely  thul  luurc  thau  a  week 
»ill  pass  without  yielding  hira  jast  conclusions. 

Coming  now  to  the  investigation  of  cases  where  the  cause  is 
tu  be  fuund  alone  in  some  cachexia,  we  have  only  to  refer  back 
to  the  general  features  of  disease  as  manifested  on  mucous  mem- 
branes. 

The  most  common,  and  indeed  not  very  unfrequent  cause  of  en* 
gwgement  of  the  antrum — particularly  raucous  engorgement — is 

» simple  catarrh  of  the  Schneidcrian  membranes.  The  patient  takes 
1  pold,  the  excitement  expends  itticlf  about  the  nares;  by  simple 
(oDtinuit}' of  structure  the  lining  mt^'iiibrano  of  the  sinus  becomes 
v«8culariy  excited ;  perhaps  the  duplication  at  the  orifice,  because 
of  greater  nearness  to  the  central  ring  of  inflammation,  becomes  con- 
gwfted  to  such  extent  as  to  close  the  opening;  thus  we  have  the 
elements  for  engorgement,  and  the  mucus  thus  confined  will,  if  not 
veoled,  sooner  or  later  act  as  such  a  source  of  irritation  that  it  will 
^<owne  to  the  membrane  of  the  cavity  almost  precisely  what  the 
*^itTJ8  of  gonorrhoea  becomes  to  the  same  character  of  membrane 
lag  the  urethra.  Trouble  from  this  cause  is,  however,  generally 
slight  and  so  quickly  over  that  it  is  seldom  prominently  marked, 
*itber  to  patient  or  practitioner. 

The  symptoms  designating  this  condition  are,  first,  simple  vascu- 
Iw  excitement  of  the  membrane  lining  the  nares,  accompanied  with 
tocreaw?  of  mucus. 

Aa  the  grade  of  Inflammatory  action  advances  to  complete  con- 

fe^tion,  the  excess  of  mucus  a.*^socinted  with  tho  immpdiat*>ly  pre- 

ing  i*tage  is  succeeded  by  a  most  uncomforlablc  deficiency  in  the 

tiou. 

This  dryness  is  associatrd  with  all  nasal  inflammations  of  ad- 

ced  grade,  but  when  the  trouble  is  to  implicate  the  antrum,  it  is 

specially  marked.     A  hingle  moment's   cunsitleration  of  the 

makes  this  very  plain :  the  nares  are  the  natural  outlets  for 

the  antral  secretions;  in  ordinary  Schneiderian  catarrh  the  exten- 

^ve  secretory  surfaces  of  the  antra  are  comparatively  unaflected:  of 

eoorse  they  serve  to  lubricate,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  pas- 

ttgiea     When,  however,  the  grade  of  inflammation  is  of  sufficient 

exieot  to  congest  the  duplicatures  of  membrane  which  form  the  nasal 

oatleta,  then,  because  of  the  retention  of  the  mucus,  the  extreme 

drrnesia  is  induced.     This  excessive  dryness  may  he  said,  therefore, 

to  oflfer  the  first  diagnostic  sign  of  antral  engorgement  from  simple 


catarrh  Frnm  this  point  Llic  disenHv  advauces  or  doclinp^  If  H 
declines,  tbo  trouble  may  have  proved  of  such  triQiog-  iQcooveui^nc* 
as  scarcely  to  bavo  attracted  the  attention  of  praelilioaer  or  pativoi. 
If,  oil  tht!  contrary,  it  advaneen,  the  patient  will  soon  he  rioaIc  con- 
scious of  the  advancing-  engorgement  by  a  sense  of  growing  bravi- 
ncss  in  the  cheek,  attended  by  pain  of  a  dull,  filuggisb  cbarttcter. 
The  progress  of  the  disease  from  this  condition  h  precisely  the 
a»  that  described  as  accruing  from  dental  troubles. 

Treatment. — This  is  to  be  conducted  on  general  principleft. 
Where  tlio  disease  la  seen  in  its  incipient  ?tAge,  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
found  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  administer  a  saline  cathartic;  tir, 
what  I  have  found  a  most  satisfactory  treatment,  U  to  admicieter  to 
the  patient  at  bedtime  une-«Lxth  or  one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  stilpbate 
of  morphia  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  the  iiq.  ammonia!  acetatid.  This 
latter  treatment  will  seldom  bo  found  to  fail  in  breaking  up  tbeM 
limiled  congestions. 

Where,  however,  the  dieeasc  has  advanced  to  engorgcmeat.  otul 
the  ftntnim  is  found  to  be  enlarging,  it  may  l>e  necessary,  in  ordrt 
to  insure  ugaiiist  even  more  serious  lesions,  that  treatment  shall  b« 
directed  immediately  to  the  cavity.  To  accomplish  this,  extract  tik« 
second  molar  tooth,  aud  penetrate  the  cavity  through  the  alveoliu  of 
the  palatine  fang;  iu  this  way  such  medication  aa  may  seem  ittdi* 
cated  may  be  readily  employed  ;  indeed,  for  a  cure  it  may  b%  only 
necessary  to  keep  patulous  the  wound,  leaving  the  rest  to  natiirc,  or, 
if  there  shouki  hceni  a  lack  of  vital  force,  I  do  not  think  a  mocb  b^ 
pier  stimulant  can  be  employed  than  the  tinct.  of  iodine. 

Furuncviar  Epidemics. — It  will  l)e  found,  I  think,  the  coocluoioD 
of  every  one  who  has  observed  in  the  direction,  that  during  the  ex- 
istence of  furuncular  cpidemicrt,  mucona  and  purulent  engorgi-meilU 
of  the  antrum  are  most  common.  This  is  not  strange,  if  wo  ooD' 
aider  the  epidemic  condition  in  the  light  of  an  ex<;iling  cause  ftloae, 
for  in  no  single  instance  whore  my  attention  has  been  called  Id  aoeb 
direction,  have  I  been  unable  to  discover  a  predi^^poslng  cause  ia  a 
dead  or  diseaaed  tooth.  The  same  condition  of  things  exiato  in  rc^ 
gions  where  the  intermittents  arc  endemic.  All  the  odontalgias  and 
cephalalgias  of  such  a  country  are  apt  to  be  quotidian,  tertian,  or 
quartan.  Furuncle  is  a  condition  asBociated^  it  would  seem,  witli 
some  derangement  of  the  digestive  or  cutaneous  functions.  Wbto 
epidemic,  it  would  bo  iu  proof  that  a  condition  existed  oilverM  to 
the  performance  of  certain  physiological  functions.  With  tbe  exiflt- 
encc  of  a  predispoBing  cause  of  disease  about  tbe  antrucu,  it  i«  not 
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ilati  :>trdnge  thnt  the  ftddilian  thereto  of  an  exciting  cause  Hhould 

^w  uac«  increase  the  effect  of  the  irritant  even  to  the  production  of 
Mire  disease, — and  such,  in  truth,  is  the  case:  the  patient  escapes 
jll|})UruIencT  of  boils,  but  he  has  puruleucy  of  the  antrum. 
'^inaimeni. — This  I  need  scarcely  rf'fer  to:  it  couBists,  imprimis, 
ia  removing  the  source  of  local  irritation ;  secondly,  in  correcting 
tbecoDstitntional  disturbances. 
'  Scorbutus. — This  diathesis,  as  may  bo  inferred,  predisposes  to  an- 

tral puralency  and  ulceration.     To  understand  the  local  condition 
tli(i$  induced,  it  would  be  only  necec^Bary  to  examine  the  gums  iu  an 
individual  so  afflicted;  the  condition  of  the  antrum  is  akin  to  the 
eoodition  of  the  mouth.     The  treatment,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
rom  the  constitutional  stand-point.    If  injection  of  the  oavity  seems 
idicatfid,  it  must  be  gotten  at  as  before  directed,  or  a  eanula  can  be 
;ed  into  it  through  the  natural  o])ening  in  the  middle  meatus;  the 
tier  is,  however,  difficult,  aud  therefore  liable  to  objection. 
The  Exanthemata  are  said  to  associate,  not  unfrequently,  their 
■"•cqiiclee  with  this  cavity.     Treatment  thus  demanded  could  need  no 
[Bpev'ial  coDsiduratiou, — it  would  be  a  Iruatmunt  founded  on  general 
[l^rinciples. 

TJte  Mercurial  Diathesis. — I  have  before  referred  to  the  troubles 

[of  the  cavity  thus  provoked.     Mercury  holds  a  double  puthnlogical 

riation  to  the  antrum;  it  predisposes  from  its  constitutional  rela- 

)nfl,  and  actively  and  locally  excites,  through  the  periosteal  inflam- 

lation  it  excites  in  the  alveoli  of  the  teeth.     (The  same  I  should 

also  hare  remarked  of  scurvy.) 

I      Treatment. — The  indications  here  are  twofold.     Resolve,  if  pos- 
[lible,  the  inflammation  about  the  teeth   (see  chapter  on  Alveolar 
Ijh^fxss),  and  eliminate  the  mercury  from  the  system.    The  chlorate 
wf  potash  and  the  common  muriate  of  soda  are  valuable  medicines  in 
bis  direction;  the  hitter  I   frequently  employ,  and  with  marked 
iDccess. 
1   Syphilis. — This  is  a  disease  which  it  might  be  inferred  would,  of 
Bonree.  have  an  affinity  for  such  mucus-lined  surfaces  as  the  antrum. 
1?ow  mine  may  lie  a  singular  experience,  but  iu  eoniradielion  of 
ij  authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  I  must  say  that,  with 
wide  scope  afforded  by  such  a  hospital  as  Blockley  (where,  for 
u  year,  I  gave  the  study  of  the  venereal  disease  the  closest  at- 
ition),  I  was  unable  to  find  a  single  case  of  diseased  antra  which 
lid  with  justice  be  attributed  to  the  cachexia.    As  I  remarked  ou 
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a  previous  page,  I  have  met  cases  where  the  origin  has  been 
for  me  in  such  a  direction ;  and  I  will  not  deny  that,  in  some 
this  origin  may  be  justly  so  traced ;  but,  in  every  case  that ! 
seen,  the  mercury  administered  for  the  cure  of  the  s^'phi! 
seemed  to  me  as  having  much  more  to  do  with  the  conditio] 
any  dyscrasis  induced  by  the  virus.  (See  this  subject  contin 
chapters  on  Ozaena  and  Tumors.) 


CHAPTER    XXX. 


NEURALGIA. 


The  term  neuralgia  is  from  the  Greek  roots  vsopov,  a  "nerve," 
Vid.SXpt^j  "pain."  It  signifies  a  condition,  or  an  effect,  and  not  a 
cause ;  or  if  this  definition  is  not  absolutely  a  correct  one,  the  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  it  would  form  are,  I  am  convinced,  exceedingly 
rare.  For  such  reasons  it  is,  as  commonly  employed,  a  very  ill 
and  deceptive  term,  exi)ressing  a  condition,  about  as  the  term  sup- 
puration would  convey  a  definite  idea  of  the  phenomena  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Neuralgia,  as  the  word  has  been  made  to  have  definite  applica- 
tion, refers  to  paroxysmal  pains,  localized  or  metastatic,  presenting 
no  manifestation  of  any  lesion  at  the  spat  of  pain  outside  of  the  single 
phenomenon. 

The  pains  of  neuralgia  are  mostly,  although  not  exclusively,  acute 
in  character,  are  confined  to  the  tract,  or  to  the  periphery  of  a  cer- 
tain nerve,  remit,  or  more  commonly  fully  intermit,  are  alone  ac- 
companied with  tenderness  of  the  part  involved  when  an  accidental 
associate  lesion  may  exist,  or  when  an  irritation  is  so  severe,  or  has 
been  so  long  continued,  as  to  have  reacted  on  the  neighboring  vas- 
cular system. 

When,  then,  a  practitioner  has  his  attention  directed  to  a  seat  of 
pain  without  apparent  lesion,  the  matter  of  first  importance  is  an 
appreciation  of  its  cause.  To  say  that  such  a  one  has  neuralgia, 
and  to  treat  him  with  nervines,  is  to  say  just  nothing,  and  to  do 
nothing,  except  indeed  by  accident.  A  first  duty  is  to  search  for  a 
cause,  and  if  discoverable,  remove  it,  if  that  be  possible.  Now  these 
causes  of  neuralgia  are,  as  I  shall  further  on  show,  sometimes  very 
evident,  and  very  easy  of  removal ;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  illus- 
trations I  shall  offer,  that  one,  from  lack  of  observation,  utterly  fails 
in  giving  a  relief  very  easily,  and  naturally,  afforded  by  another. 

Kheumatism  and  neuralgia  are  frequently  confounded ;  but  how 
do  the  conditions  disagree?    Rheumatism  is  always  accompanied 
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with  vascular  porvfirgion,  the  pain  ia  not  distinctly  localizH, 
diffused  over  a  part  involved;  it  ia  a  soroncisB,  aa  a  general  thing, 
rather  than  a  aharp,  acutCf  concentrated  pain.  Movemt'iit  aggra- 
vates thia  HorcnPHfl,  ohangi-a  in  temperature  affect  it ;  it  is  not  paroi- 
jsmal,  although  it  may  be,  and  generally  is,  remitting;  in  short,  H 
hoe  a  hiBtory.  and  thia  hiatory  is  not  difficult  to  read. 

Gout  ia  another  nonatitutional  condition  occaaionally  inidtakeD 
for  neuralgia;  hut  auch  a  mistake  ahould  not  occar,  for  here,  too,  is 
a  history.  Gout  occurs  in  the  high,  indolent  liver;  it  is  decidedly 
inflammatory  in  its  local  manifestations.  It  attacks  in  preference 
the  small  joiuta ;  it  is  accompanied  by  oedema,  by  congestion,  and 
by  enlargement  of  the  veins  ;  if  it  is  metastatic,  the  seat  of  traosfirr 
presents  like  vascular  phenomena  with  the  original  inflammation. 

But  is  there  not  a  condition,  a  diaease,  which  is.  or  might  bo, 
termed  neuralgia;  as,  for  example,  gout  is  a  disease  with  an  indi- 
viduality, or  rheumatism  is  a  disease.  If,  without  being  Influenoed 
by  other  than  my  own  observations,  I  were  to  answer  this  question, 
I  should  incline  to  say  there  is  not ;  and  my  reasons  for  the  denial 
would  lie  in  tho  fact  that  I  have  in  one  way  or  another  liecoDW 
conversant  with  so  many  cases  which  have  stubbornly  resisted  t 
long  course  of  trt?dtnient  founded  on  an  abstract  neuralgic  iheorr, 
but  which  have  rapidly  anti  readily  yielded  on  the  discovery  aad 
removal  of  some  true  lesion  of  which  the  pain  was  simply  a  sympa- 
thetic connection, — as,  for  instance,  otalgia,  hemicrantu,  or  evfo 
sciatica,  from  an  exjjosed  toolh  pulp,  from  a  splinter  of  fort^ign  sub- 
stance, or  from  the  pressure  of  an  exostosis.  It  is  certainly  tree 
that  there  is  a  class  of  persons  which  might  be  termed  neuralgia; 
those  do  not  belong  strictly  to  what  ia  culled  the  nervous  tompert- 
ment,  but  are  the  anaimic  and  prostrated.  A  plethoric  t«'mporame&t 
disposes  to  inflammation,  but  plethora  is  not  inflammation,  it  is  onlr 
a  predisposition ;  the  nervous  temperament  is  only  a  predispiwilioiL 
One  could  not  deny  that  cases,  called  neuralgia,  and  trrat^d  witlh 
out  ideas  of  a  definite  lesion,  do  very  frequently  get  well ;  but  ha« 
not  the  indication  been  accidentally  mot,  just  as  with  the  Dcw*?e's 
carminative  we  treat  the  restless  child  and  cure  it  without  drflait* 
idea  of  the  ailment,  having  in  a  single  mediciue  the  requirement 
of  various  conditions  ?    I  think  this  is  so. 

If  neuralgia,  then,  is  simply  a  phenomenon,  simpi)-  the  cxpi 
of  an  immediate  or  distant  lesion,  the  preliminary  treatment  lies 
search  after  a  cause     But  is  this  cause  always  evident  X    It  traly  is 
not,  at  least  to  our  present  acquirements;  but  still  it  oxlsta,  mA 
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iling  to  (liRcoviT  it,  we  are  compelled  tu  desert  principlua  and  ex- 

pcrimentalty  treat  wUh  the  bope  of  an  accidental  buccoah. 

Are  there  predisposing  cati»«a  of  pain  radiatioD?     Undoubtedly 

H  there  are,  and  these  may,  and  always  ahould,  receive  a  proper  de- 

H^e«  of  Attention,  as.  in  guarding  against  them,  it  might  ho  that  the 

H proper  lesion  would  not,  in  itself,  he  sufficient  to  inaugurate  or  maio- 

^■tein  the  neuralgia.     Thus,  of  the  exciting  causes,  a  damp,  cold  at- 

fwospbere  is  probably  one  of  the  most  potent     Fatigue,  overcxcite- 

ment,  excess  in  drinking,  poor  diet,  the  too  free  uf<o  of  coffee  or  tea, 

Ws  of  bleep,  eostiveuess,  diarrhcea, — in  short,  any  and  everything 

which  interferes  with  the  easy  and  ])ropor  performance  of  functional 

life. 

kin  miasmatic  neighborhoods,  nenralgia  frequently  assumes  the 
riodlc  type,  evidently  influenced  by  the  malaria.     And  it  is  with- 
|.doubt  true,  that  tht-  exhibition  of  quinine  will  and  does,  not  un- 
i^oeutly,  cure  such  cases;  whether  this  is  because  the  medicine 
coutrols  the  full  and  complete  cause  of  the  trouble,  or  only  rumoves 
^Kftn  exciting  cause,  which,  in  its  absence,  gives  to  nature  the  mastery, 
^rl  ^i*arcely  kuow,  it  being,  without  doubt,  certain  that  it  is  not  by 
■ny  means  always  the  case,  that  in  the  destruction  of  the  periodicity 
lb*  pain  is  removed. 
j  8ypUiliti  is  another  of  the  exciting  causes  of  neuralgia.     I  have 

known  a  patient  have  great  pain  from  diseased  teeth,  which  could 
be  held  completely  under  control,  although  not  cured,  by  iodide  of 

I  potassium, — proved  to  be  from  the  teeth,  a±^  with  the  subsequent 
ItmovaJ  of  these  organs  the  trouble  disappeared. 
,  To  epitomize  the  subject,  we  might  say  that  in  a  state  oi  health 
Ibe  nervous  system  represents  the  poised  balance:  it  is  neither  ex- 
Bted  nor  depressed;  it  works  in  entire  huniiony  with  its  require- 
Weota  Apply  now  a  source  of  irritation,  and  this  harmony,  or 
bftlauoe,  is  destroyed.  According  as  the  amount  and  extent  of  irri- 
tation, so  is  the  amount  and  extent  of  derangement.  Life,  says 
Bichai,  rests  upon  the  tripod  of  innervation,  respiratiou,  circula- 
tion. Whatever  aflects  one  of  these  legs  affecta  the  whole  body. 
To  appreciate  the  phenomena  of  neuralgia  is.  thon,  to  appreciate  the 
phenomena  of  irritation;  is  to  search  over  the  economy  until  what- 
ever lesion  exists  is  exi)ORed  and  comprehended. 

If  ft  first  view  is  directed  to  the  nervous  system  itself,  we  look  for 
■  lesion  in  the  part  which,  by  the  expression  of  pain,  seema  most 
markedly  implicated.  The  most  decided  cases  of  neuralgia  are,  with- 
out doubt,  odontalgic, — a  tooth  decays  until  the  cavity  couuiuing  the 
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delicate  nerve  is  exposed ;  the  neuralgia  has  the  simple.  sinjTfr 
siguiGcatiou  of  a  direct  Irritation ;  exostosis  of  a  tooth  root  pn*>^sca 
on  nerves  ramifying  in  the  alveolo-denfaJ  periosteum:  the  significi^ 
tioD  is  a  similar  one. 

Let  us  refer  to  a  neuralgia  occurring  in  the  stump  of  amputation. 
Is  the  cause  not  most  frequently  found  in  the  squeezing  and  pinch- 
ing of  a  nerve  caught  in  the  cicatrix?  Is  it  not  the  same  hiotory 
where  tumors  grow  about  and  press  upon  some  nerve  periphery? 
But  1  had  meant  rather  Just  here  to  cad  attention  to  derangement 
in  nerve  substance  itself,  without  assftciated  or  influencing  lesion, 
if  we  might  \iO  able  to  find  buch  derangements.  Might  I  iustjtmx 
neuromatous  expansion  as  found  in  stumps — and  which  are,  evidentiy 
enough,  suurecs  of  pain?  Arc  there  idiopathic  inflammations  of 
nerve  substance?  or  do  nerves  in  themselves  degenerate  and  ulcer- 
ate? We  may  look  at  the  subject  from  a  still  wider  stand-point. 
There  is  no  earthly  doubt  that  u  pure  nervous  irritation  of  the  sys- 
tem at  large  may  exist.  There  is  certainly  an  individuality  exist- 
ing in  this  system.  It  has  a  mode  of  action  of  its  own,  and  this 
action,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Wood,  is  susceptible  of  exaltation,  d^ 
pression,  or  deprivation  in  itself,  and  from  the  influences  of  its  owb 
peculiar  agents.  But  can  or  do  these  vicissitudes  express  themseIvL*« 
ever,  or  even  occasionally,  in  sharp  neuralgic  pains?  Conn*'rte<l 
with  the  digestive  function  wc  have  often  nausea  and  vomiting; 
with  the  secretory,  disorder  of  the  liver  and  kidneys;  with  the  rei=|»i* 
ral*>ry,  hurried  and  otherwise  irreg^dar  breathing;  with  the  circu- 
latory, a  frequent  and  agitated,  though  seldom  full  or  energetic,  pulee 
"As  the  offices  of  the  braiu/'  says  Wood,  "are  variouB,  so  also  must 
be  the  signs  of  its  excessive  excitation.  Irritation  in  the  bruin  olfcvs 
the  general  laws  of  that  morbid  affection.  If  moderate,  it  exult*  ibf 
healthy  functions  without  otherwise  altering  them ;  if  stronger,  it 
more  or  less  dcgi^m-rates  the  functions;  in  great  excess,  it  entin»W 
changes  or  aboli.shes  them.  Thus,  sensation  and  perception  mi) 
bo  rendered  simply  more  acute  j  or  may  be  dcrangi^d,  prodociug 
vertigo,  pain,  and  every  variety  of  disorder,  in  rision,  hearing, 
touch,  etc.,  from  buzKing  in  the  ears,  unnatural  coloring  of  objects, 
a  sense  of  tingling,  formication,  etc.,  to  complete  halluclualion.  The 
intellectual  faculties  and  the  emotions  may  be  excited  into  incrt^ast^ 
vigor,  or  may  be  corapleleiy  perverted,  as  in  delirium  and  insanity. 
The  general  overseeing  faculty  of  the  brain  may  l>e  simply  stiistt- 
laled  to  increased  vigilance,  to  a  more  ready  and  rapid  response  to 
all  the  intimations  of  its  dependent  functions;  or  it  may  be  thrown 
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into  excessive  disorder,  evinced  by  restlessness,  jactitation,  obstinate 
sleeplessness,  etc.  The  motor  faculty  may  merely  impart  inci'eased 
activity  and  energy  to  the  muscles  under  the  influence  of  the  will ; 
or  it  may  throw  off  more  or  less  completely  subordination  to  that 
principle,  and  give  rise  to  every  variety  of  spasm  and  convulsion. 
Finally,  all  the  functions  above  referred  to  may  be  overwhelmed  by 
an  excess  of  irritation,  and  more  or  less  completely  lost  in  stupor 
and  coma.  This  is  nerve  irritation,  from  causes  or  influences  which 
reside  in,  or  in  association  with  the  system,  and  to  be  considered 
alone  in  connection  with  the  system." 

Reactions  of  vascular  perversion  on  the  nervous  system  are  to 
he  considered.  Coup  de  soleil  and  apoplexy  may  be  esteemed  the 
opposite  conditions  in  such  reactions  How  frequently  have  all  the 
phenomena  of  partial  compression — headache,  giddiness,  buzzing  in 
the  ears,  disordered  vision,  tingling,  formication,  numbness,  drowsi- 
ness, mental  confusion,  spasms,  convulsions,  etc. — been  quickly  re- 
solved and  removed  by  the  accidental  rupture  of  a  nasal  vein  having 
communication  with  a  meningeal  sinus  I  And  how  happily,  when 
similar  conditions  have  come  on  from  long-continued  chlorosis,  has  a 
course  of  iron  relieved  them  I  Every  portion  of  the  encephalic  mass, 
every  portion  of  its  continuation  in  the  spinal  canal,  every  nerve 
periphery,  requires  a  certain  amount  of,  and  a  certain  character  of, 
blood,  to  keep  it  in  proper  poise  and  nutrition.  Too  much  blood,  and 
too  nutritious,  and  we  have  derangement  from  overstimulation ; 
too  little,  and  too  poor,  we  have  it  from  lack  of  pressure,  lack  of 
nutrition,  and  from,  in  many  cases,  effusions. 

Derangements  in  respiration  act  as  predisposing  causes  to  neu- 
ralgia. A  patient  who  labors  under  an  inability  to  aerate  his  blood, 
whatever  may  be  the  cause,  fails  to  relieve  that  fluid  of  certain 
poisonous  qualities,  which,  of  a  necessity,  sooner  or  later  must  dis- 
turb the  nervous  economy. 

Anything  and  everything,  in  short,  it  may  be  said,  which  acts  as 
a  depressant  in  the  vital  economy,  whether  by  overstimulation  or 
by  under-nutrition,  is  to  be  thought  of,  and  considered,  in  neural 
derangements ;  overstudy,  sensual  excess,  indigestion,  hepatic  and 
nephritic  diseases,  repression  of  the  cutaneous  circulation,  the  de- 
pressing passions,  as  fear,  grief,  melancholy ;  the  employment  of 
sedative  poisons,  as  opium,  tobacco,  chloroform;  living  in  an  atmos- 
phere impregnated  with  irrcspirable  gases, — any  and  all  of  these 
may  assist  some  otherwise  incapable  lesion  in  determining  an  attack 
of  neuralgia. 
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The  most  extreme  case  of  nervous  mania  that  has  ever  come  uai 
my  own  observiitiou,  accompanied  with  general  liypcrffislbesm  anil 
local  neuralgia,  was  in  the  person  of  a  carter,  addicted  to  haliitnal 
smoking.  For  three  tlays  this  man  was  uncontrollable  W  any  bat 
physical  restraint;  at  the  end  of  which  jK^riod,  having-  secured  4 
short  interval  of  Bleep  and  quiet,  I  placed  Ix'tween  bin  Hpa  a  pipe  of 
the  strongest  tobacco.  I  finally  cured  the  patient,  making  the  sec- 
tion of  a  nerve,  and  treating  him  with  tobacco  and  sedatives,  just  as 
one  treats  delirium  tremens  with  whisky  and  nedatives.  In  tbia  case 
I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  the  local  neuralgia  was  goaded  to  its 
intensity  by  the  perverted  condition  of  the  general  nervooa  »yst*fm. 
Several  cases  of  similar  import  I  eun  recall,  associated  with  the 
improper  use  of  opium,  and  with  the  abuse  of  the  sexual  instincts. 

In  a  letter  to  the  London  Times,  republished  in  the  Medical 
TVmes  and  Oazette^  Sir  Benj.  Brodie  expresses  his  general  disap- 
probation of  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco,  and  makes  the  fidluwin^ 
observations  on  its  deleterious  effects: 

"  The  effects  of  this  habit  are  indeed  various,  the  dlfTorence  do- 
pending  on  difference  of  constitution  and  difference  in  the  mode  of 
life  otherwise.  But,  from  the  best  observations  which  I  have  been 
able  to  make  on  the  subject,  1  am  led  to  believe  that  there  are  very 
few  who  do  not  suffer  harm  from  it,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  *fhe 
earliest  symptoms  are  manifested  in  the  derangement  of  the  nervoas 
system.  A  large  proportion  of  habitual  smokers  are  rendered  laxy 
and  listless,  indisposed  to  bodily,  and  incapable  of  much  mental,  ex- 
ertion. Others  suffer  from  depression  of  the  spirits,  amounting  to 
hypochondriajiis,  which  smoking  relieves  fur  a  time,  though  it  %^ 
gravatcs  the  evil  afterward.  Occasionally  there  is  a  general  nerroos 
excitability,  which,  though  very  much  less  in  degree,  partakes  of  th« 
nature  of  the  delirium  Irementt  of  drunkards.  I  have  known  maa^r  lo- 
dividuals  to  suffer  from  severe  nervous  pains,  sometimes  in  one^  sotn^ 
times  in  another  part  of  the  Iwdy.  "vVlmofit  the  worst  case  of  nrur&tgin 
that  ever  came  under  my  observation,  was  that  of  a  gentleman  who 
consulted  the  late  Dr.  Bright  and  myself.  The  pains  were  universal, 
and  never  absent;  but  during  the  night  they  were  especially  ioleDart 
BO  as  almost  wholly  to  prevent  sleep.  Neither  the  patient  hfnwrtf 
Dur  his  medical  attendant  had  any  doubts  that  the  diaooac  waa  to  be 
attributed  to  his  former  habit  of  smoking,  on  the  discontinuaare  of 
which  he  slowly  and  gradually  recovered.  An  emincut  8urgroo, 
who  has  a  great  experience  in  ophthalmic  diseases,  believes  that,  io 
some  instances,  he  has  been  able  to  trace  blindness  from  amauro&is 
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excess  in  tobacco  smoking ;   the  connection  of  the  two  being 

etty  well  established  in  one  case  by  the  fact  that,  on  tbe  practlee 

being  left  off,  tbe  sight  of  the  patient  was  gradually  restored.     It 

ould  be  easy  for  me  to  refer  to  other  symptoms  iodicatinjf  deficient 

wcr  of  the  nervous  system  to  which  smokers  are  liablt; ;  but  it  is 

annecessary  for  me  to  do  so;  and,  indeed,  there  are  some  which  I 

would  rather  leave  them  to  imagine  for  themselves  than  undertake 

the  dcBcription  of  them  myself  in  writing. 

But  the  ill  effects  of  tobacco  are  not  confined  to  the  nerrous 
In  many  instances  there  is  a  loss  of  the  healthy  appetite 
d,  the  imperfect  stat^  of  the  digestion  iMnng  soon  rendered 
manifest  by  the  loss  of  flesh  and  the  sallow  countenance.     It  is  dif- 
6cult  to  say  what  other  diseases  may  not  follow  the  imperfect  as- 
Bimilation  of  food  continued  during  a  long  period  of  time.     So  many 
uses  are  in  operation  in  tlio  hunmn  body  which  may  tend  in  a 
eater  or  less  degree  to  tbe  produetion  of  organic  changes  in  it,  that 
is  only  in  some  instances  we  can  venture  to  pronounce  as  to  the 
precise  manner  in  which  a  disease  that  proves  mortal  has  origin- 
ated    From  cases,  however,  which  have  fallen  under  my  owti  ob- 
servation, and  from  a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  I  cannot 
entertain  a  doubt  that,  if  we  could  obtain  accurate  statistics  on  the 
firoject,  wo  should  find  that  the  value  of  life  in  inveterate  smokers  is 
Donsiderably  below  tbe  average.     Nor  is  this  opinion  in  any  degree 
ntradicted  by  the  fact  that  there  are  individuals  who  in  spite  of 
e  inhalation  of  tobacco  smoke  live  to  bo  old,  and  without  any  raa- 
rial  derangement  of  the  health ;  analogous  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral mle  l>eing  met  with  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  indulged  too 
ecly  in  the  use  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors." 
With  such  general  consideraMons  of  tho  matter,  I  may  pass  to 
lustrations  in  the  recital  of  individual   cases.     By  the  study  of 
eee  cases  the  student  will,  I  trust,  secure  proper  ideas  of  practice. 
Case  I. — Mrs.  B.,  the  wife  of  an  undertaker,  suffered  for  a  long 
p«riod  from  periodic  attacks  of  pain  abuut  the  face  and  head.     This 
perrfoa,  exceedingly  quiet  and  retiring,  spent  most  of  her  life  in 
unless  rooms,  surrouuded  by  the  mt^laneholy  parapliernalia  pertain- 
gto  tbe  business  of  her  husband.     She  was  anaemic,  and  of  poor 
eml  health  and  spirits.     Although  this  patieat  had  certain  bad 
yet  the  pain  had  never  seemed  associated  with  them ;  indeed, 
Insensible  were  these  organs  to  ordinary  agents  of  irritation,  that 
diagnosis  was  founded  alone  on  her  general  condition  and  sur- 
ondingSf  and  remedies  applied  entirely  in  such  direction.     Tonics 
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were  adrainiHtered,  wiudow-shuttere  were  unbowed,  exercise  ami 
amusement,  conjoined  with  generous  living,  were  ndvificd;  even 
with  this  entire  change  the  patient  failed  to  iinproirc,  but.  on  the 
contrary,  grew  worse.  The  diagnosis  thus  discovered  to  t>e  at  fault, 
the  teeth  were  extracted;  still  the  condition  persisted,  and  the  pain 
increased.  She  was  now  treated  for  over  a  year,  the  pharmaeupceia 
being  exbausU'd  in  her  case.  Called  in  cousultutiou,  I  determiaed 
to  make  a  most  careful  exploration  of  her  whole  system.  At  thU 
period  the  pain  had  assumed  and  continued  the  impression  of  an 
irou  clamp  over  the  head,  termiDatiug  beneath,  and  which  elsnip 
Beemed  daily  contracting  itself,  The  terror  and  pain  of  this  im- 
pression had  become  so  great  as  to  convert  the  patient  almost  into  a 
lunatic,  I  found,  by  inquiry,  that  her  internal  organs  had  be«n 
most  carefully  examined,  and  inferred  not  to  be  In  fault*  My  own 
investigations,  therefore,  were  commenced  externally.  Firsit,  una 
there  any  remaining  tooth  or  teeth  implicated?  I  examined  for 
caries,  for  pulpitis,  for  nodules,  for  necrosis,  for  supernumerary  tetttlt 
for  exposed  cementum ;  but  fully  assured  myself  these  organs  wcw 
iu  no  wise  involved.  I  examined  the  spinal  cord,  and  through  its 
expressions,  the  eueephalie  massj  organically,  the  trouble  waa  not 
reflex  from  these  points.  1  examined  every  articulation,  the  liae 
of  every  artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  eo  far  as  I  might  follow  tbem.  I 
passed  in  review  every  observation  and  fact  which  might  enlightco 
me,  but  without  success,  so  far  as  any  discovery  of  an  exciting  caiuv 
was  concerned.  Finall)',  I  returned  to  the  oral  cavity.  Tb©  leeth 
which  had  been  extracted  the  year  l»ef(»re  were  the  molars  and  pre- 
molars of  the  left  superior  jaw.  Might  there  not  possibly  have  )ie«o 
just  the  smallest  particle  of  one  of  these  teeth  loft  in  ita  socket?  I 
was  making  pressure  in  the  canine  fossa,  when  the  patient  madt 
slight  complaint;  it  was  the  only  point  which  yielded  difft-Tunee  hi 
sensation.  Now,  what  was  this  sensation,  and  what  did  it  mean! 
It  was  not  pain  of  which  the  patient  complained,  not  discomfort;  it 
was  simply  diiferenco  of  sensation.  But  it  was  uu  only  p*iinl  which 
had  yielded  expression;  it  was  therefore  difTerentirtlly  jnst  to  infer 
that  here  existed  something, — the  lesion,  perhaps,  of  which  we  were 
in  search.  Acting  on  this  only  hint,  I  obtained  the  couf^nt  of  the  phy- 
sicians in  attendance  to  make  an  exploratory  trephint'  of  theaulrmn. 
and,  on  performing  the  operation,  discovered  lying  within  ihr  cavity 
that  branches  of  the  intraorbital  nerve  running  across  it  bad  imlargetl 
to  the  size  of  ordinary  knitting-needles.  The.^e  eulargrd  nrrvpi^,  of 
which  there  were  two,  I  cut  away.     The  patient  was  immodiateJy 
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rilieyed,  and,  although  a  year  has  passed,  she  has  had  no  recurrence 
of  her  neuralgia. 

Cask  II. — This  day,  October  16, 1868,  have  treated  and  dismissed 
a  patient,  a  young  lady,  who  shortened  a  summer  and  fall  campaign 
to  come  to  Philadelphia  for  advice  concerning  neuralgia  faciei,  and 
of  the  ear  and  scalp.  She  describes  her  agony  as  being  sometimes 
so  great  that  only  from  chloroform  could  she  get  even  a  temporary 
relief;  has  been  taking  tonics  and  opiates  throughout  the  summer; 
has  had  no  pain  in  any  of  her  teeth,  although  on  the  upper  jaw  is  a 
palpless  molar.  Examining  her  mouth,  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  a  peculiar  overriding  of  the  second  bicuspid  tooth  of  the  lower 
jaw  by  the  first  molar;  the  employment  of  a  delicate  curved  probe 
revealed  caries  of  the  first  of  these  teeth,  exposing  the  pulp;  the 
tooth  was  extracted,  the  distant  and  apparently  dissociated  neu- 
ralgia instantly  disappeared. 

A  tendency  to  nervous  irritability  which  exists  in  this  patient  may 
very  well  be  rearoused  by  the  presence  of  the  upper  dead  molar;  if 
this  should  prove  the  case,  she  is  advised  to  have  it  extracted. 

Cask  III. — Neuralgia  of  Neck  and  Arm  from  Carious  Molar. — 
Dr.  Hyde  Salter,  well  known  in  connection  with  clinical  practice,  had 
suffered  much  from  attacks  of  infiammatiou  in  the  left  lower  anterior 
molar,  which  was  extensively  excavated  by  caries.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  these  acute  symptoms  had  ceased  for  two  or  three  years, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  grumbling  uneasiness  in  it.  At  this  time 
Beoralgic  pains  began  to  extend  from  tlie  tooth  down  into  the  neck 
»nd  left  side,  and  thence  over  the  collar-bone  down  the  left  arm — 
tbeae  pains  enduring  several  days  and  then  remitting.  There  was 
no  actual  pain  in  the  tooth  itself,  nor  any  tend»!rness  in  it,  nor  in  the 
adjacent  gum,  nor  any  appearance  of  infiammation.  The  situation 
of  the  pain  in  the  neck  and  clavicular  and  supramaxillary  regions 
^is  exactly  that  of  the  descending  cutaneous  branches  of  the  cervi- 
cal plexus,  and  the  part  of  the  arm  where  the  aching  was  the  most 
intense  and  intolerable  was  at  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid.  These 
symptoms  disappeared  with  the  extraction  of  the  offending  tooth, 
and  have  never  since  returned. 

Ca8«  IV. — Intense  Neuralgia  of  the  Eyeball  and  Face;  Altera- 
tion of  the  Color  of  the  Iris;  Carious  Teeth, — Mrs.  C,  aged  thirty, 
had  suffered  for  ten  years  from  severe  neuralgia,  affecting  the  left 
eyeball  and  left  side  of  the  head  and  face,  the  iris  of  the  affected  eye 
having  changed  from  a  deep  and  bright  hazel  to  a  dull  gray.  The  left 
lower  dens  sapientise  and  the  first  upper  bicuspid  being  found  badly 
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carious,  those  were  extracted,  and  the  operation  waa  attended  br  a 
terril)Ie  paroxysm  of  neuralgia  ;  but  after  this  had  suHftidod  iW 
patient  experienced  relief  for  about  three  mouths,  when,  the  old 
pain  returning,  the  second  upper  bicuspid  was  found  to  be  cariooa 
and  intensely  tender,  and  upon  its  removal  a  considerable  exoMoaii 
wa.s  found  on  the  root.  The  pain  vanished  with  the  touth  {Out^ 
Hottjfiial  Reports.) 

Case  V. — Neuralgia  of  Loxcf'r  Jaw ;  AV'*roKt>. — M.  C,  a  laborer, 
applied  for  trealnicnt,  complaining  of  unbeara))]e  pain  aituatvd  about 
the  roots  of  the  inferior  central  iueisur  t«eth.  The  most  careful  ox* 
amination  revealed  no  explanation,  and  the  patient  was  dismiascd 
for  the  day  with  an  opiate  prescription.  A  second,  and  many  8uc- 
ceedinf;  examinations,  failed  to  yield  a  diagnosis,  opiates  being  co»* 
tinued  during  the  period.  At  the  end  of  flomo  tbrei*  weeks  an  in- 
flammation supervened,  resisted  all  treatment,  and  6nally  terminated 
iu  a  necrosis,  which  east  off  the  two  teeth  ^ntfa  their  alveoli;  the 
exfoliation  completed,  the  neuralgia  disappeared. 

Ca8£  VI. — Dr.  Benjamin  Hush  relates  a  case  of  neuralgU  in  the 
nates,  which,  resi.sting  other  means  of  treatment,  finally  yiekl«H)  to 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth. 

Oabe  VII. — Megrim, — A  protege  of  the  Princess  of  Contl^  mu 
bled  in  the  arm  and  foot  twenty  times  for  megrim  of  five  years'  ^t«ii4- 
ing.  It  at  luHl  Iwing  thought  advisable  to  open  the  jugular  vrin,  tbo 
princess  applied  to  M.  Petot  to  perform  the  operation.  But  tkitf 
surgeon,  not  seeing  the  necessity  for  so  frequent  depletion,  begged 
to  examine  the  mouth,  and  found  in  the  lower  jaw,  in  which  cfca 
patient  tjad  for  a  long  time  pain  and  numbness,  eighteen,  Instead  of 
sixteen,  teeth,  resulting  in  a  very  crowded  denture.  By  extracting 
the  S4M?ond  molar  on  either  side  be  gave  complete  and  permauenl 
relief  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Case  VIII, — Neuralgia  Fairiei  and  Odontalgia  from  Menstrual 
Irregufariiies. — A  lady  of  rank  (Rayer),  long  suQering  from  amco- 
orrhoea,  was  subject  to  frequent  epistaxis,  pain  in  the  side,  and  6w«iV 
ing  of  the  abdomen  and  feet.  These  symptoms  were  overcoui©,  aoii 
for  B year  she  eigoycd  good  health;  but  last  summer,  io  consequcoce 
of  mental  distress,  a  severe  neuralgia  eame  on,  which  was  cured  for 
a  time,  but  soon  returned  with  the  following  curious  srmptoma: 
every  evening  the  pains  recurred,  preceded  by  the  discharge  frvm 
between  the  upper  caoine  and  bicuspids  of  the  \ef\  side  of  a  matter 
which  was  at  firflt  thick,  viscid,  and  bloody,  but  afterward  claar, 
and  BO  profuse  as  to  fill  a  small  vessel.     The  paina  coutiuue<l  the 
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bolcTitght.     No  remedies  gave  any  relief  but  opiates,  which  sup- 

rosaed  both  tho  pain  and  discharge  and  f^vc  sloop. 

Cass  IX.< — A  nun  (WcpBer),  aged  forty,  wad  seized,  at  one  of  her 

eitstrual  periods,  with  pain  in  the  head^  eyes,  and  teeth,     A  tooth 

DM  the  k'ft  side  was  extrueted,  but  without  relief;  the  pain  passed  to 

right  side,  and  for  five  weeks,  with  occasional  intervals  of  from 

half  a  day  to  two  days,  caused  much  suffering",  first  ou  one  side  of 

the  head,  then  on  the  other,  the  principal  seat  of  tho  pain  being  a 

two  or  three  finja^ers  broad  on  the  aide  of  the  head.    When  tho 

tacks  were  violent  they  were  preceded  by  a  strongly-marked  chill, 

the  throbbing  of  the  temporal  artery  was  very  perceptible,  the  eye 

ecied,  and  when  the  paroxysms  were  at  their  height  flushings 

ere  experienced.     In  the  treatment  of  this  case,  as  the  teeth  wore 

l&covered  to  be  not  at  all  in  fault,  the  Burg(M)n  opened  an  issue  in 

h   arm  and  a  third  on  the  neck,  all  three  of  which  were  made  to 

scharge  freely.     Attention  was  also  paid  to  the  nervous  system, 

itb  a  view  to  give  it  tone  and  strength.     Not  much  regard  was 

id  to  the  amenorrha*a,  because  at  such  age  the  mcnsos  arc  asually 

rT«ry  scant. 

In  both  the  above  cases  the  practitioners  failed  of  a  successful 

tment,  and  evidently  for  the  reason  that,  in  both  cases,  treat- 

nt  was  misdirected.     A  reOected  or  radiated  irritability  of  the 

uterus  was  without  doubt  the  lesion — an  ulcer  or  other  local  lesion 

^Dg  the  offense. 

Affeciion$  of  the  Nervous  System  dt^pendent  on  Diseaften  of  th^ 
frmajtent  Teeth. — Mr.  Salter  contributes  to  Guy^s  Iloitpital  Be- 
ts  a  most  interesting  paper  under  the  foregoing  title,  which  con- 
ins   much   information  of   direct  and  practical   vahio,  and  with 
which  illustration,  and  some  suggestive  features  in  treatmi?nt,  the 
chapter  may  bo  concluded.      "  Disorders  of   ibis   kind,"  suys  Mr. 
Salter,  "are  divided  into  those  which  are  reflex,  secondary,  and  re- 
ote;  and  those  which  are  direct,  immediate,  nnd  from  contiguity. 
the  former  category  would  rank  epilepsy,  neuralgia,  paralysis ;  in 
latter  local  pain,  facial  palsy,  some  forms  of  amaurosis,  etc.     In 
other  instAnces,  such  as  those  in  which  exalted  sensibility  of  tho 
tegumeutary  nerves  of  the  face,  or  erratic  pains  through  the  niaxU- 
ry  nerves  are  associated  with  toothache,  itmight  bo  difficult  to  say 
helher  the  phenomena  are  mostly  reflex  or  direct;  they  probably 
mprise  both  conditions.     .     ,  The  posterior  lower  molars  are 

hnt  little  removed  from  the  tonsils  and  Eustachian  tube,  from  the 
parotid  region,  and  from  the  external  auditory  passage.     The  fangs 
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of  the  upper  hack  teoth  are  close  to  the  orbit  and  its  all-importmirt' 
contoutB;  and  more  postoriorly  they  approach  the  spheno-majtillarT 
fossa  and  fissure.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  nervoaa  com- 
plications which  are  directly  entailed  by  the  spread  of  iuflammalion 
from  the  periosteum  of  diseased  teeth. 

"  By  far  the  commonest  reflex  nervous  disturbances  to  which  den- 
tal irritation  gives  rise  ai*e  neuralgic  pains  of  the  head  ;  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  where  the  upper  teeth  are  iniplicatod.  In  ibo 
Bupra  anrl  infraorbital  nerves,  the  globe  of  the  eye,  the  temples,  and 
particularly  a  spot  near  the  vertex,  a  little  on  one  side  (the  sid«  of 
the  aflccted  tooth),  in  all  these  regions  '  dental  neuralgia*  is  n*ftlly 
very  common  ;  and  I  have  observed,  not  unfrequently,  that,  wberr 
the  pain  has  continued  long,  the  integument  has  become  hot.  aofl 
tender,  and  red. 

"The  sovorul  branches* of  the  trigeminus  appear  to  bo  the  mostt 
susceptible  of  reflex  aifection,  caused  by  the  dental  irritation  of  oat* 
of  them ;  but  next  to  the  different  elements  of  the  fifth  uervc,  Ibe 
branches  of  the  cervical  and  brachial  plexuses  are  most  commionlr 
involved.  Thus  pains  in  the  neck,  shoulder,  acromion  process,  in- 
sertion of  the  deltoid,  or  bend  of  the  elbow,  are  by  no  means  UDCom-, 
mon,  and  with  them  occasionally  a  loss  of  motor  power,  a  weary 
sense  of  fatigue  in  the  flexor  muscles,  and  an  inability  to  gra»p 
firmly  with  the  band.  It  would  really  seem  that  there  is  ocuMittt^ 
ally,  and  in  some  individuals,  a  special  and  exceptional  eomrauniea-' 
tion  between  the  fifth  nerve  and  those  of  the  arm.  Pr.  Anslic  ba* 
seen  two  instances  in  which  wounds  of  branches  of  the  ulnar  nerve 
have  caused  reflex  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve.  And  he  remarks 
upon  this  circumstance :  '  That  the  mental  perception  of  the  patient 
should,  in  each  of  these  cases,  refer  the  pain,  not  to  any  point  ia 
the  course  of  the  injured  nerve,  but  to  the  branches  of  the  trigeminal, 
affords,  in  my  opinion,  a  strong  snggestion  that  that  portion  of  tiie 
central  nervous  system  with  which  the  trigt^miuus  is  directly  con- 
nected, presents  some  congenital  or  acquired  peculiarity  of  orgmai- 
zatioD.'  This  idea  is  fully  borne  out  by  what  one  occasionally,  bat 
only  occasionally  and  exceptioually,  sees  in  the  occurrence  of  br»-! 
chial  neuralgia  and  paralysis  caused  by  dental  irritation  of 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

"  Reflex  nervous   irritation,  dependent   upon   dental 
most  uncertain  and  capricious  in  its  mauifestatious.     One 
will  suffer  much  from  a  comparatively  slight  cause,  while  io  otbert 
the  same  condition  more  severely  developed  will  produce  no  sadit 
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result  There  is,  unqnestionably,  in  some  persons  a  neuralgic  diath- 
esis ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  also  that,  in  some  individuals,  there 
may  be  a  congenital  or  induced  peculiarity  in  the  centric,  or,  perhaps, 
collateral  relations  of  certain  nerves,  by  which  the  exalted  polarity 
of  one  may  be  passed  on.  and  so  reflected  upon  another  with  ab- 
normal facility.  In  persons  obnoxious  to  these  forms  of  neuralgia 
from  dental  irritation,  nothing  is  so  liable  to  produce  an  attack  as 
exhaustion  or  depressed  nutrition  ;  and  patients  will  often  tell  you 
that  the  attacks  only  come  on  when  they  are  very  tired,  or  have 
gone  long  without  food. 

"Pain  is  only  one  of  the  phenomena  of  reflex  dental  nerve  irrita- 
tion. It  may  induce  muscular  spasm,  muscular  paralysis,  paraU 
ywfi  of  some  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  perverted  nutrition. 

"As  regards  the  teeth  themselves  which  excite  this  exalted  nerv- 
ous irritability,  nearly  all  their  diseases'  appear  capable  of  causing 
this  condition.     Thus : 

"  Caries,  with  or  without  exposure  of  the  pulp ;  exostosis ;  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  crusta  petrosa ;  nodular  developments  of  dentine  in 
the  pulp  cavity ;  periostitis,  plastic  or  suppurative ;  impaction  of 
permanent  teeth  in  the  maxillary  bones;  crowding  of  teeth  from  in- 
aofficient  room. 

"  Each  and  all  of  the  above-enumerated  abnormities  of  teeth  have 
Cftosed  manifestations  of  reflex  nervous  irritation,  though,  as  I  have 
remarked,  they  may  exist  in  the  severest  forms  without  producing 
Wy  Buch  result. 

"Mr.  Salter  then  records  a  series  of  cases  illustrative  of  the  vari- 
ous pathological  conditions  referred  to,  of  which  we  are  forced  to 
pive  the  following  brief  abstract : 

REFLEX    AFFECTIONS. 

"Facial  Neuralgia  from  Dentine  Excrescence  in  Pulp  Cavity. — 
A  woman  complained  of  severe  neuralgic  pains  obviously  connected 
with  an  upper  central  incisor.  The  pain  was  of  a  gnawing  character, 
abiding,  but  not  constantly  severe ;  frequently  merely  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  presence  of  the  tooth,  but  at  other  times  sharp  and  dart- 
ing, flashing  up  the  side  of  the  face,  etc.,  through  all  the  branches 
of  the  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  of  that  side,  and 
considerably  augmented  by  sudden  pressure,  a  tap  upon  the  tooth, 
or  marked  change  of  temperature.  The  tooth  was  apparently  sound, 
though  somewhat  elongated  and  slightly  loose.    No  exostosis  was 
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found  on  the  root  aftor  pxtraction,  but,  on  making  a  s(^ction 
(vortical,  from  Bide  to  side),  an  excrescence  of  dentine  wan  du* 
covered  growing  from  the  side  of  the  pulp  cavity  and  occupying,  for 
a  phort  space,  more  than  half  its  diameter.  The  remnval  of  the 
tooth,  though  ucoonipanied  with  a  violent  paroxysm  of  neuralgic 
AgODy,  was  followed  by  a  total  cessation  of  the  paia,  which  noi^H 
recurred.  ^^^ 

'* Cranial  Neuralgia  from  an  Impacted  Canine   Tooth.'^^Hm 

B had  '  cut '  all  the  permanent  teeth  in  due  course  and  pog^itioa. 

except  the  left  upper  eaniiie,  the  proper  fipuce  for  which  waa  oblit- 
erated by  the  contact  of  the  lateral  incisor  and  first  bicuspid.  At 
the  time  when  the  right  u[»per  canine  appeared,  a  hard  swelling  was 
noticed  In  the  palate,  on  the  left  Bide,  and  toward  the  front  of  the 
mouth,  and  this  slowly  developed  into  a  prominent  roundeii  ridgv, 
extending  obliquely  behind  the  left  incisorfi.  and  left  first  bicoapid. 
No  inconvenicni'C  wuh  felt  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  isevere 
headache,  confined  to  a  spot  on  the  vertex  toward  the  left  side,  at- 
tended by  local  heat,  etc.,  temporarily  relieved  by  pressure,  mad« 
its  appearance.  This  headache,  which  was  recurrent  in  its  nature, 
lasted  until  the  patient  was  twenty-eix,  no  actual  pain  being  felt  in 
the  impacted  tooth,  although  the  region  about  it  became  hot  aod 
tender  upon  the  Buperveution  of  the  headache.  The  removal  of  tbo 
tooth  by  Mr,  Cartwright — an  operation  involving  much  cbippiag 
awny  of  the  bony  cavity  in  which  it  was  imbedded — was  followed 
by  immediate  and  permanent  relief,  thirty  years  having  elapd<>d 
with  no  return  of  the  Hymptoms. 

"  Infense  and  General  Neuralgia  from  Uxostosis  on  Fang$  of 

Teeth. — iMiss  13.  1' had  gone  through  her  first  dentition  willi- 

out  trouble,  but  on  account  of  some  crowding  on  the  advent  of  the 
permanent  teeth,  an  upper  and  lower  bicuspid  on  either  side  went 
extracted  to  make  room.  During  adolescence  she  waa  attacked  by 
neuralgic  pamn,  at  first  confined  lo  branchca  of  the  trigeminua,  bat 
afterward  extending  to  the  arms,  legs,  etc.,  indeed,  nearly  the  whole 
body.  The  tceth^  though  apparently  sound,  bad  a  tendency  to 
elongate  and  spread,  especially  the  upper  incisors,  with  which  the 
pain  was  at  first  chiefly  associated.  The  offending  teeth  always 
gave  pain  on  being  slightly  struck.  Mr.  Cell  removed,  from  UoM 
to  time,  the  teeth  most  obviously  connected  with  the  neuralgia,  tn 
each  instance  with  temporary  relief  of  the  suffering,  and  in  iTcfy 
cose  the  fangs  of  the  extracted  teeth  were  found  incrusted  witk 
nodular  exostosis,  though  the  teeth  themselves  were  free  from  carie*. 
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When  Mr.  Salter  saw  Miss  P.  (in  1851)  only  the  two  lower  left 
bicuspids  remained,  and  these  were  causing  a  continuance  of  the 
oenralgia,  which  ceased  after  their  removal.  On  the  fangs  of  both 
these  teeth  were  the  expected  nodules  of  exostosis.  This  patient  is 
stated  to  have  been  remarkably  anaemic,  the  gums  being  '  like  wax 
stained  of  the  palest  pink,'  and  the  alveoli  remaining  white  and 
bloodless  for  some  seconds  after  extraction  before  blood  enough 
oozed  from  the  broken  vessels  to  partially  fill  the  hollow  sockets. 

**  Neuralgia  of  the  Arm  from  Carious  Teeth  arid  from  undue 
Pressure  of  Artificial  Teeth. — In  the  case  of  Mrs.  E  ,  caries  of 
any  of  the  lower  teeth  on  the  left  side  has  been  immediately  followed 
by  severe  neuralgic  pain  at  a  spot,  small  and  circumscribed,  on  the 
front  of  the  left  forearm,  about  two  inches  below  the  line  of  flexion. 
Having  now  lost  all  her  teeth,  and  wearing  a  complete  artificial  set, 
whenever  the  lower  denture  hurts  the  jaw  on  that  side,  the  same 
symptom  is  manifested.  The  right  side  has  never  been  similarly 
affected. 

"Chronic  Trismus  from  Impaction  of  Lower  Dens  Sapientiae. — 
In  a  man  aged  twenty-three,  with  large  teeth  and  comparatively 
small  maxillary  bones,  the  lower  wisdom  teeth  were  imbedded,  and 
QDable,  from  want  of  room,  to  come  into  place.  The  result  was  re- 
durent  pain  and  swelling  within  the  mouth,  followed  by  a  sudden 
attack  of  '  lock-jaw,'  apparently  caused  by  contraction  of  the  left 
niasseter  muscle,  which,  after  four  months*  duration,  was  cured  by 
extraction  of  the  left  second  molar,  the  wisdom  tooth  being  out  of 
reach.  The  posterior  fang  of  the  extracted  tooth  was  much  eroded 
by  absorption. 

"  Wry-neck  from  Carious  Teeth  of  Lower  Jaw. — A  young  woman 
whose  head  had,  for  more  than  six  months,  been  drawn  down  nearly 
to  the  left  shoulder,  with  considerable  pain,  was  relieved  in  a  few 
days  by  the  removal  of  a  stump  and  a  partially  decayed  tooth  from 
the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 

**  Epilepsy  from  Carious  Tooth. — A  boy,  aged  thirteen,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Raraskill,  had  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy,  occurring 
about  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Examination  detected 
'a  molar  tooth  considerably  decayed,  with  a  swollen  gum  around 
it,  and  partly  growing  over  into  the  cavity.'  It  was  not  very  tender 
to  the  touch,  nor  did  the  examination  give  rise  to  toothache.  The 
extraction  of  this  tooth  was  followed  by  cessation  of  the  fits. 

"Tetanttsfrom  Mechanical  Irritation  of  the  Pulp. — The  case  of 
a  gentleman  (quoted  from  Tomes^s  Dental  Surgery),  who,  having 
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brokuu  off  a  front  tooth,  went  immcdiiitely  to  a  promintmi  tleuiiat 
Paris  and  had  an  artificial  crown  pivoted  with  a  gold  [>eg  upon  tbo 
fang.  Aftor  severe  pain  for  four  or  fiv«  days,  trismus  &et  in  and  waft 
soon  followed  by  tetanus  nud  death. 

"AV'ura/j/m  of  Face,  AVrjt,  and  Arm^  with  Partial  Paralytic  of 

the  latter,  from  Carious   Wisdom  Tooth. — MisB  W ,  *W9S  Kl!^ 

fering  from  constant  aching  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  face  and  neck, 
and  in  the  left  arm.  The  pain  sometimes  became  intensely  soTcrti. 
The  arm  hud  lost  nearly  all  muscular  power.'  These  syinptomi, 
after  resisting  all  medicai  treatment  for  two  years,  disappeared  in  a 
few  hours  after  the  removal  of  the  tooth. 

^'Amauroifiis  vaused  by  Crowding  of  Teeth. — In  this  case  (reported 
by  Mr.  Hancock  in  the  Lancet  of  1859,  p.  80),  a  boy,  ogvU  eleven, 
whose  sight  had  been  previously  unimpaired,  found  upOD  waking 
one  morning  that  he  was  entirely  blind.  About  a  month  afterward 
he  was  admitted  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  where  it  wti^  discov- 
ered that  his  teeth  were  'much  crowded  and  wedged  together;  tht* 
jaws,  in  fact,  not  being  large  enough  for  them  '  Accordingly  two 
permanent  and  four  milk  molar  teeth  were  extracted,  and  'i»»  the 
same  evening  the  boy  couki  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  and  on 
the  following  morning  could  make  out  objects.  From  thin  time 
sight  rapidly  improved,  and  he  was  dismissed  cured  on  the  %i 
(eleven  days  after),  the  only  treatment  beyond  the  removal  of  tfe 
teeth  being  two  doses  of  aperient  medicine.* 

**'Dr.  Watson  (Lectures  on  Physic,  fourth  ed.,  vol.  iu  p  351) 
mcutiouB  u  very  Bimilur  case.     But  the   blindness  was  confined  to 
one  ej-e ;  it  recurred  two  or  three  times,  and  was  on  each  occi 
cured  by  tooth-extraction.' 

*' Deaf ncits  from  Carious  Teeth, — Mr.  Cattlin  reports  the  case  ol 
a  lady  who  had  for  about  three  months  sufl'ercd  acute  pains  in  adis- 
eascd  right  lower  molar,  and  iu  the  corresponding  car  and  side  of 
the  nock,  and  who  had  been  deaf  for  four  days.  'The  inflamed  toot^ 
was  extracted,  and  bearing  returned  wlthiu  an  hour  after  the  opera- 
tion.' 

"Perverted  Nutrition  from  Dental  Nervous  Irritation. — Under 
this  beading  three  cases  are  quoted  from  Mr.  Hilton's  work  (' 1>q 
the  Influence  of  Mechanical  and  Physiological  Rest,  etc.'),  in  wbicb 
the  tongue  was  decidedly  furred  only  on  the  side  corresponding  with 
carious  or  painful  teeth;  one  in  which  the  hair  of  the  left  temple 
was  bleached  by  unilateral  neuralgia,  arising  tVom  a  carious  molar 
tooth ;  and  one  iu  which  ulceration  of  the  auditory  canal,  aecom* 
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panied  with  offensive  discharges  from  the  ear,  and  enlargement  of 
one  of  the  cervical  glands,  was  traced  to  a  diseased  lower  molar  on 
the  same  side,  and  snbsided  soon  after  the  extraction  of  the  tooth." 
From  the  illustrations  given,  It  will  be  inferred  that  the  removal  of 
any  discovered  lesion  of  irritation  is  the  primary  indication  in  every 
case  of  neuralgia.  The  idea  has  been  advanced  that  there  is  seldom  or 
never  a  neuralgia  proper,  but  that  such  pain  is  simply  an  expression. 
It  is  unfortunately  the  case,  however,  that  too  often  we  are  compelled 
to  discover  our  weakness  in  a  search  after  causes,  and  are  thus  rendered 
anable  to  treat  a  case  scientifically,  but  are  driven  to  empiricism. 
Even  yet,  however,  we  may  render  more  than  an  accidental  service ; 
and  the  principle  on  which  we  would  found  such  treatment  is  that 
of  soothing  and  quieting,  cither  as  applications  would  refer  to  the 
system  at  large,  or  to  the  particular  part  involved.  Nervines,  where 
there  is  general  nervous  disturbance,  independent,  as  far  as  we  dis- 
cover, of  other  derangements,  will  be  found  to  sometimes  act  very 
happily.  The  tinctures  of  valerian  and  gentian,  in  equal  proportion, 
given  in  tablespoonful  doses,  make  a  tine  combination.  Bromide  of 
potassium,  where  it  seems  necessary  to  keep  up  a  continuous  impres- 
sion, is  given  with  advantage  in  doses  of  ten  grains,  dissolved  in  a 
wineglass  of  water,  from  two  to  ten  times  a  day.  If  given,  however, 
in  a  paroxysm,  forty  to  sixty  grains  will  be  found  not  too  much,  and 
it  sometimes  will  be  well  to  combine  with  it  small  doses  of  opium 
or  morphia. 

R. — Potass,  brom,  grs.  xx ; 

Morph.  acet.  grs.  \  to  ^,  according  to  severity  of  pain  ; 
Aqua,  3i.  M. 
To  be  repeated  pro  re  nata. 

Valerianate  of  zinc  is  a  favorite  preparation  with  many  practition- 
ers. It  may  be  made  into  pills  with  conserve  of  rose,  or  any  pre- 
ferred vehicle,  each  pill  to  contain  from  one-half  to  a  full  grain,  to 
be  given  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Tincture  of  Indian  hemp  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  five  drops,  re- 
peated three  times  a  day. 

Where  there  is  disturbance  of  the  visceral  health,  it  has  been 
found  occasionally  successful  to  produce  rapid  but  moderate  saliva- 
tion. 

Aconite  made  into  quarter-grain  pills,  and  administered  cautiously, 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  is  recommended. 

Digitalis  in  tincture,  or  the  tincture  of  veratrum  viride,  in  condi- 
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tions  of  undue  circulatory  excitement,  exhibited  in  five-drop  doses 
until  such  excitement  is  subdued,  will  sometimes  quickly  relieve  the 
pain. 

Colcbicum,  where  there  is  a  supposed  gouty  association,  may 
always  be  employed.     The  wine  of  the  root  is  the  best  preparation. 

In  rheumatic  neuralgia,  or  pain  associated  with  a  rheumatic  con- 
dition, the  following  formula  will  be  found  very  reliable;  certainly 
so,  if  some  other  existing  lesion  is  not  too  antagonistic : 

B. — Potass,  iod.  Jss; 

Ext.  belladonna,  gr.  vi; 
Vin.  colch.  rad.  gss ; 
Tinct.  guaiac.  ammoniat.  3^i ; 
Aqua  cinnamomi,  ^\\.     M. 
Sig.  A  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  in  a  wineglass  of  water  three 
times  a  day  j  if  it  should  purge,  five  drops  of  laudanum  may  he 
added  to  each  dose. 

Arsenic  is  frequently  used  with  decided  benefit  It  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  granules  of  the  twentieth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day.  It 
acts  well  in  cutaneous  neuralgia. 

Donovan's  solution — the  liq.  bydrarg.  arsen.  et  iod. — is  a  favor- 
ite with  many  practitioners.  Dose,  five  drops  three  times  a  day, 
avoiding  salivation.  It  is  an  alterative,  having  a  variety  of  signifi- 
cations. 

Iron  and  bark  should  be  employed  in  all  cases  associated  with 
lassitude  and  anaemia. 


R. — Klx.  forri  cinch. 
Sig.  Teaspoonful  four  times  a  day. 


Or. 


B." Tinct.  ferrichl.  gi; 
Quinia  sulph.  5i-     M. 
Sig.  15  to  20  drops  three  to  four  times  a  day. 
Or, 

B. — Syrupus  ferri  pyrophos.  3vi ; 
Quinia  sulph.  3i*     M. 
Sig.  Teaspoonful  four  times  daily. 

Opium  and  ether,  given  in  full  doses  before  a  paroxysm,  with  ten 
or  fifteen  grains  of  quinine  administered  after  the  pain  has  ceased, 
will,  it  is  asserted,  at  once  make  an  impression,  and  frequently 
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abridge  the  next  paroxysm.  Success  is  claimed  for  the  exhibition 
of  opiam  to  the  production  of  narcotism. 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  three  or  four  times 
s  day,  has  been  given  with  advantage.  A  very  soothing  effect  is 
produced  by  placing  a  lump  of  the  ammonia  on  a  burning  coal  and 
thus  impregnating  the  atmosphere  of  a  room. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  frequently  applauded  by  English  practitioners. 
It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one-half  to  a  full  drachm. 

Chloroform,  or  chloroform  combined  with  camphor,  is  recom- 
mended.   A  formula  used  by  Dr.  Wood  is  as  follows : 

Jt. — Chloroform,  f5ij; 
Camphor,  Si- 
Mix  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  S^i  of  water,  and  direct  a  table- 
spoonful  to  be  taken  every  half  hour,  every  hour,  or  ever}-^  two 
hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  until  relief  is  obtained, 
or  some  decided  effects  are  experienced  from  the  medicines,  either 
OD  the  stomach  or  brain. 

Vermifuge  medicines  are  frequently  prescribed  with  benefit,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  children ;  parasites  frequently  keeping  up  an 
irritation,  although  presenting  no  definite  signs.  Of  these  medicines, 
one  of  the  very  best  is  the  combination  of  spigclia  and  senna. 

K. — Syrupus  spigelia  et  sennae,  Jiv. 
Sig.  Take  in  teaspoonful  doses  three  times  a  day.     Four  ounces 
vill  be  enough  to  destroy  any  worms  which  may  be  present  in  the 
intestines. 

Cathartics  are  generally  indicated  in  spasmodic  attacks  of  neu- 
ralgia ;  especially  is  this  the  case  when  there  is  costiveness,  furro 
tongue,  sick  headache  or  stomach,  giddiness,  etc.  It  is  generally 
satisfactory  practice  to  precede  the  purgation  with  a  few  quarter- 
grain  doses  of  calomel.  The  charact^T  of  the  purgative  is  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  condition  of  the  patient.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  is, 
I  think,  generally  found  applicable.  Blue  mass,  colocynth,  and 
jalap,  or  the  compound  cathartic  pill,  I  have  always  found  objec- 
tionable. Where  febrile  disturbance  is  present,  particularly  do  I 
think  these  combinations  will  be  found  to  do  much  more  harm  than 
good.  The  ordinary  Seidlitz  powder,  repeated  three  or  four  times 
within  the  day,  is  a  very  happy  and  really  refreshing  medicine.  If 
it  should  not  do  good,  it  will  certainly  do  no  harm. 
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Strychnine  is  an  antineuralgic  medicine  of  much  reputation.  It 
may  be  proscribed  in  quantities  of  two  grains,  divided  into  eighty 
pills.     One  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Of  local  remedies  there  are  the  greatest  variety.  A  formula  long 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Rauquc*s  liniment,  is  prepared  as 
follows : 

B. — Ext.  belladonna,  9ij ; 
Ether  sulph.  Ji ; 
Laurel-water,  3U-     ^• 
Sig.  Let  it  be  rubbed  on  the  part  and  saturated  flannel  be  ap- 
plied. 

The  endermic  api)lication  of  morphia  is  a  common  practice.  The 
morphia  may  Ih>  used  on  a  blistered  surface,  or  subcutaneously  in- 
jected,— syringes  for  the  latter  purpose  being  made  by  all  instru- 
ment-makers. To  make  a  subcutaneous  injection,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  thrust  the  needle-point  of  the  syringe  into  the  rete  mueosum, 
or  it  may  be  passed  completely  beneath  the  akin  into  the  underlying 
cellular  structure. 

Hot  and  moist  applications  are  generally  found  of  much  service 
in  quieting  pain — the  part  to  bo  enveloped  in  old  and  loose  flannel, 
and  evaporation  prevented  by  an  investment  with  oiled  silk  or  other 
material. 

In  affections  of  the  fifth  pair,  Dr.  Richab,  of  Strasburg,  attributes 
great  good  to  one  grain  of  quinine  and  two  of  common  snuff,  intro- 
duced into  the  nostril  of  the  painful  side.  It  is  said  in  many  cases 
to  act  like  a  charm. 

Professor  Charles  Meigs  introduced,  several  years  back,  a  plan 
of  treatment  with  sulphuric  ether,  which  has  yielded  greater  tem- 
porary success  than  anything  else  I  have  ever  tried.  He  confused 
the  nerve  currents  by  taking  a  piece  of  sponge  saturated  with  ether, 
and,  by  a  continuous  but  irregular  round,  would  touch,  here  and 
there,  different  neighboring  surfaces,  until  the  pain  would  dis- 
appear. If,  for  example,  the  pain  was  in  the  forehead,  he  would 
touch  over  the  supraorbital  nerve,  over  the  infraorbital,  over  the 
anterior  dental,  over  the  facial,  over  the  cervical, — alternating  the 
touches  to  these  parts  for  a  period  varying  from  five  minutes  to  half 
an  hour.     In  most  cases  the  pain  will,  for  the  time,  be  relieved. 

Crea.sote,  much  diluted  in  simple  cerate,  is  sometimes  found  very 
useful  as  a  local  obtunder, — five  drops  of  creasote  to  the  ounce  of 
cerate  or  lard  to  be  rubbed  over  the  affected  part,  little  by  little,  until 
relief  is  obtained. 
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Dr,  Kirby  directs  a  liniment  made  of  one  drachm  of  tincture  of 
acoDite  to  seyen  of  fresh  palm  oil,  or  with  two  ounces  of  camphor 
liniment  A  half  drachm  of  the  former,  or  double  the  quantity  of 
the  latter,  to  be  rubbed  in  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  according  to  its 
effects.  It  must  be  watched,  however,  as  the  medicine  is  cumula- 
tive; if  its  poisonous  effects  appear,  stimulants  are  to  be  given. 

Dr.  Grave's  neuralgic  plaster  is  compounded  as  follows : 

B. — Powder  of  opium,  9ij ; 
Camphor,  5ss ; 

Burgundy  pitch,  q.  s.  for  plaster  mass.  M. 
Stupe  the  parts  with  warm  water  before  applying  it. 

Cazenave's  pomade  is  thus  made ; 

B. — Chloroform,  5iv; 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  Ju^s ; 
Axunge,  ^iij; 
Wax,  q.  s.  for  consistence. 
Rub  into  the  part  a  piece  of  the  ointment  the  size  of  a  pigeon^s 
egg,  and  cover  with  oilskin. 

"Neuralgia:  Ca^es  treated  successfully  by  the  Spine-^ag.  By  John 
Chapman,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  M.S.C.S.,  Physician  to  the  Farringdon 
Dispensary. — The  cure  of  neuralgia,  whether  the  disease  be  treated 
by  drugs  given  internally,  or  by  applications  of  various  kinds  at  the 
seat  of  pain,  or  by  the  two  methods  conjointly,  is  confessedly  almost 
always  difficult,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  impossible.  The 
cases  reported  below  have  been  treated  by  a  method  altogether  new. 
By  stating  each  case  with  extreme  brevity,  I  am  enabled  to  present 
at  one  view  within  a  small  compass  the  results  of  several  experi- 
ments; and  I  do  this  in  the  hope  that  they  may  produce  such  an 
impression  on  the  minds  of  professional  readers  as  may  impel  them 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  pathological  and  therapeutical  prin- 
ciples of  which  these  results  are  an  expression.  I  shall  hereafter 
publish  an  exposition  of  these  principles,  illustrated  by  reports  of 
cases  in  exteTiao,  and  shall  then  give  a  full  description  of  the  treat- 
ment adopted. 

"1.  Facial  Neuralgia, — T.  H.,  a  gentleman,  aged  35,  who  had 
been  suffering  during  the  previous  fortnight,  requested  ray  advice 
March  18th,  1865.  He  was  in  great  pain,  which  had  been  con- 
tinuous from  the  previous  day,  and  which  had  wholly  deprived 
him  of  sleep.     The  pain  was  chiefly  on  the  right  side  of  the  face 
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and  bead  j  but  during  tbe  morning  preceding  my  visit  the  left  side 
had  become  invaded.  The  afifected  parte  were  very  tender,  and 
somewhat  swollen.  The  head  was  rather  hot,  the  face  flushed,  tbe 
tongue  thinly  coated  with  whitish  fur;  pulse  92,  full  and  strong. 
Several  medicines  prescribed  by  two  physicians  in  succession  had 
proved  of  no  avail. 

*'  I  applied  a  teu-inch  spinal  water-bag,  containing  water  at  130® 
F.,  to  the  cervico-dorsal  region,  and  shortly  afterward  left  the  pa- 
tient's room.  Within  half  an  hour  I  returned,  when  I  found  hira 
asleep.  Tbe  treatment  was  continued  for  two  days  by  means  of 
heat;  afterward  I  used  ice  (at  first  in  the  lumbar  region),  and  from 
tbe  time  he  first  fell  asleep  be  continued  free  of  pain,  which  has  not 
since  returned 

"2.  Facial  Neuralgia. — Fraulein  S.,  aged  about  25,  consulted  me 
February  3d,  186T,  on  account  of  neuralgia  affecting  the  infraorbital 
and  dental  branches  of  the  trifacial  nerve.  The  pain  was  not  con- 
fined to  one  side  of  the  face,  but  was  sometimes  most  acute  on  one 
side,  sometimes  on  the  other ;  it  increased  at  night,  and  kept  her 
awake  tbe  greater  part  of  each  night.  She  had  been  suffering  in 
this  way  for  about  three  weeks  before  I  saw  her.  Iler  general  health 
was  good.     The  affected  parts  presented  no  trace  of  hypcriemia. 

"  She  was  treated  by  means  of  ico,  and  experienced  almost  imme- 
diate relief.  After  three  days  of  treatment  she  felt  and  slept  very 
much  better;  and  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  the  pain  had  wholly 
ceased.  Nearly  a  year  afterward  she  told  me  that  it  had  never 
returned. 

"3.  Facial  Neuralgia. — Mademoiselle  M.,  aged  20,  consulted  me 
in  August,  1867,  when  she  was  suffering  from  acute  facial  neuralgia, 
tbe  chief  foci  of  which  were  the  infraorbital  foramen,  and  the  men- 
tal foramen  of  the  right  side.  The  extreme  pain  came  on  in  fits, 
sometimes  at  8  A.H.,  sometimes  at  2  p.m.,  but  between  the  paroxysms 
the  face  continued  to  ache,  and  at  times  the  patient  had  pain  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  She  bad  suffered  in  this  way  about  a  fortnight 
before  coming  to  me,  and  had  several  similar  attacks  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

*'The  treatment  consisted  in  the  application  of  the  double-col- 
umned hot  water-bag.  The  malady  was  immediately  subdued :  no 
distinct  paroxysm  occurred  after  the  first  application  of  heat ;  all 
pain  rapidly  and  completely  subsided,  and  since  that  date  has  not 
returned. 

"4.  Dental  Neuralgia. — A.  W.  "Q.^  a  Russian  gentleman,  suffer- 
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lug  from  dental  neuralgia,  consulted  me  in  September,  186T.     The 
malady  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  teeth  of  both  upper  and  lower 
jaw,  but  no  particular  tooth  or  teeth  seemed  to  be  especially  affected. 
The  pain  was  intermittent,  and  so  severe  as  to  interfere  seriously 
with  the  patient's  daily  occupation.    No  cause  of  the  disorder,  which 
had  continued  some  weeks,  could  be  discovered,  and  the  face,  so 
far  from  showing  any  sign  of  hypcraemia  over  the  seat  of  pain, 
seemed  cooler  than  normal.     In  the  course  of  the  first  day  of  trca1> 
ment  by  means  of  the  spinal  ice-bag,  the  pain  was  completely  sub- 
dued ;  the  cold  was  persisted  in  for  some  time,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  patient's  stay  in  England  he  continued  free  from 
suffering. 

"5.  Dental  Neuralgia. — IT.  E.,  female,  aged  21,  suffering  from 
riolent  and  continuous  pain,  spreading  over  the  teeth  and  gums  of 
both  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  consulted  me,  January  ITth,  1868. 
The  pain  was  most  intense  in  the  lower  jaw  and  on  the  left  side ; 
she  had  intense  headache  also.  The  forehead  and  cheeks  were 
notably  hotter  than  normal,  and  she  complained  of  great  heat  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  as  well  as  in  the  gums — which  were  swollen  and 
sore.  During  the  previous  week  she  had  had  several  teeth  stopped 
with  gold:  one  of  them  became  most  especially  painful,  and  there 
was  threatening  of  an  abscess  at  its  root. 

"The  treatment  consisted  in  the  application  of  cold  across  the 
occiput,  and  of  heat  over  the  cilio-spinal  region — in  the  first  instance 
separately,  and  afterward  simultaneously.  The  pain  was  speedily 
ud  completely  annulled;  it  recurred,  and  was  again  annulled  by  the 
swne  method  on  several  occasions.  The  patient  volunteered  the 
statement  that,  during  the  application  of  the  heat,  her  mouth  be- 
came perceptibly  cooler. 

"6.  Facial  and  Brachial  Neuralgia. — Mary  A.  T.,  aged  44,  first 
consulted  me  at  the  Farringdon  Dispensary,  December  28th,  1867, 
when  she  was  suffering  from  neuralgia  of  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
face,  and  neck,  and  along  the  right  shoulder  and  arm,  extending  to 
the  fingers.  The  right  half  of  the  tongue  was  also  affected.  The 
pain,  which  was  exactly  limited  to  the  median  line,  was  described 
by  the  patient — '  like  as  if  something  is  pulling  the  flesh  off  the 
bone,  it's  so  dreadful,  and  sometimes  as  if  the  parts  were  screwed 
np  in  a  vice.' 

"  She  was  treated  by  means  of  ice  applied  along  the  whole  spine. 
She  improved  immediately  and  rapidly,  and  as  early  as  January 
15th,  informed  me  that  she  had  not  had  '  a  bit  of  neuraliga'  during 


tht'  whole  of  thp  proeoding"  week.     Up  to  this  date  (F< 
the  pains  have  not  returnod." 

Facial  Neuralgia  from  Exposed  Tooth  Pulp. — Mrs.  U.  hftd  suf- 
fered for  Bovern!  yearn  with  frequent  intense  and  perei«tent  facial 
neuralgia;  bad  been  under  the  care  of  four  phvAicians^  tsikeu  moet 
of  the  sedative.  autispaemodiCf  tonic,  and  alterative  reniediea  which 
could  be  named;  had  boon  forbidden  to  go  out  of  the  him-M!  after 
sundown ;  was  not  allowed  to  put  her  handB  in  cold  water,  etc. 

When  couBultod  in  reference  to  her  condition,  I  requestrd  tbaft  a 
thorough  examination  of  her  teeth  should  bo  made  by  a  compct/fnt 
dentist,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  if  the  trouble  did  not  ori^nat* 
there.  This  was  acceded  to,  but  reluctantly,  l)ecaude  no  pain  had 
been  fell  in  the  teeth.  It  was,  therefore,  with  some  show  of  ^^tifica- 
tion  that  1  was  assured  subsequently  that  the  teeth  were  all  sound. 
I  begged,  ag  a  special  favor,  another  and  more  thorough  rxatuination. 
which,  very  much  to  my  gratification,  discovered  an  exposed  pulp. 
This  having  been  treated,  the  neuralgia  disappeared,  and  has  not 
since  returned,  a  period  of  two  years  having  e!ap-:ed.   (  White.) 

Surgical  Interferkmok  bt  OpEaAXiON. — Ini^^rference  by  dinct 
operation  has  not,  as  a  general  thing,  been  as  sattsfactorr  a»  codM 
be  deflired. 

Operative  Burgery  in  neuralgia  refers  to  the  division  or  resectioB 
of  nerves.  In  facial  neuralgia,  where  such  interference  is  most  ftt- 
quently  practiced,  the  history  of  the  majority  of  cases  has  certainly 
not  made  Hufficicnt  offset  to  balance  the  risks  incurred.  It  ifi>  cer- 
tainly true  enough  that  cases  occur  where  it  would  seem  that 
nothing  else  can  be  done.  But  when  sections  are  made  of  healthy 
nerve  cords  one  should  be  well  satisfied  that  he  baa  an  otherwise 
irremediable  condition  in  the  nerve  substance  external  to  his  lioe  of 
section. 

For  these  operations,  and  the  mode  of  performing  them,  sec 
chapter  on  Bescctioiis. 

AnoTnalotitt  Nenwus  Disturbances  from  Diseased  Teeik. — As  a 
continuation  of  the  subject  of  reflex  or  associate  disturbances,  it  may 
not  he  without  advantage  to  add  the  following  series  of  clinical  ob- 
servations, abstracted  from  various  journals,  which,  fnjiu  ttnif  to 
time,  have  fallen  under  my  observation ; 

"Dr.  B.,  a  dentist,  consulted  me  in  reference  to  his  eyet»,  which 
'would  not,'  as  he  expressed  it,  'focus  together;*  could  &re  dis- 
tinctly with  either  eye,  but  not  with  both  at  once ;  was  uoahle,  bk 
consequence,  to  practice  his  profession ;  had  consulted  Bererml  phj* 
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BJciftne;  been  blistered,  cupped,  and  had  various  applications  made 

to  the  eye,  but  it  was  gradually  growing  worse.     The  pupil  of  the 

right  eye  was  very  much  enlarged. 
"I  pronounced  a  carious  and  diseased  first  superior  molar  to  be 

the  exciting  cause.     It  was  extracted,  with  almost  immediate  relief 

ind  a  permanent  cure."  (  White.) 
Facial  Paralysis. — Dr.  Chas.  Bacon  reported  to  the  New  York 

Stste  Medical   Society  the   following  interesting  case   of  facial 

pinlysis : 

"The  paralysis  occurred  first  on  the  left  side,  and  was  caused 
probably  by  irritation  of  the  facial  or  seventh  nerve,  by  the  erup- 
tioB  of  the  dens  sapientise  of  the  upper  maxilla  of  the  same  side, 
iod  exposure  to  cold.  The  swollen  gum  was  freely  excised,  mus- 
terd  pediluvia  were  employed,  active  catharsis  procured,  and  the 
camphorated  liniment  with  tincture  of  opium  applied  to  the  mas- 
toid region  and  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  subsequently  electro- 
magnetism  to  the  same  region  was  resorted  to,  followed  by  a 
blister  to  the  mastoid  region,  the  denuded  surface  produced  by  it 
being  sprinkled,  twice  a  day  for  two  days,  with  one-eighth  of  a  grain 
of  strychnine,  and  then  a  few  doses  (fifteen  drops)  of  a  solution  of 
three  grains  of  strychnine  in  Ji  of  alcohol,  were  taken.  At  the  end 
of  some  seventeen  months  the  paralysis  had  entirely  disappeared. 
For  about  ten  months  the  patient  enjoyed  uninterrupted  good  health, 
when  be  was  again  attacked  with  facial  palsy  of  the  right  side.  The 
gam  of  this  side  was  swollen.  A  treatment  somewhat  similar  to 
that  pursued  in  the  first  attack  was  directed.  At  the  period  when  the 
report  was  drawn  up,  about  four  weeks  from  the  dat«  of  the  second 
attack,  the  paralysis  was  lessened  in  extent,  and  the  general  health 
of  the  patient  was  good.  The  gum  was  less  swollen  but  the  tooth 
had  not  yet  made  its  appearance." 

"Neuralgia  vrUh  Deafness,  cured  instantaneously  by  the  Extrac- 
ftbn  of  a  Tooth. — M.  Ed.  Vautier  records  {Qaz.  des  Hdpit.)  a  case  of 
this.  The  subject  of  it  was  a  very  nervous,  slender  woman,  who 
had  suffered  for  about  four  months  with  intense  neuralgic  pains, 
radiating  through  almost  all  the  teeth,  and  also  the  muscles  of  the 
anterior  region  of  the  left  side  of  the  head.  There  was  constant 
lachrymation  of  the  left  eye,  and  from  the  moment  of  the  attack 
complete  deafness  in  the  ear  of  the  same  side.  A  number  of  phy- 
sicians had  been  consulted,  and  sulphate  of  quinia,  fiying  blisters, 
and  atropia,  in  succession,  tried  without  giving  relief 

"  When  seen  by  Dr.  B.  she  was  suffering  severely ;  had  long  been 


deprived  of  sleep,  and  could  not  chew  her  food.  The  teeth  were 
examined  with  eare,  but  no  one  could  be  found  carious.  The  wisdom 
tooth  ou  the  left  side  seemed,  however,  slightly  painful  on  hoiny 
touched,  and  loose.  She  was  advised  to  have  thin  tooth  cxtractwl, 
but  with  some  temper  refused.  However,  some  days  afterward,  ber 
physician  ag'ain  advising  it,  she  consented,  and  the  tooth  was  ex- 
tracted  by  M.  Vautier.  The  pains  at  once  ceased,  and  her  br^rin^ 
was  refitored.  A  month  has  ainee  elapsed  without  any  return  nf  hrr 
complaint.     She  seems  to  be  permanently  cured."  {Dental  Co9mo$} 

*' Caaeit  of  Convulsions  arising  from  Carious  Tett}*^ — St.  Ba^ 
tholomew^B  Hospital. — Notes  furuiwhed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Colemuo: 

"  Case  I. — T>.  0.  G.,  aged  seven  years,  a  moderately  healthy-lookini^ 
child  up  to  the  age  of  four  ycarM  and  a  half,  when  he  had  scarlatina 
severely,  followed  by  glandular  siwellings.  About  four  mouths  sinoe 
bo  was  observed  to  avoid  using  his  fingers,  and  would  attempt  to 
take  up  a  cup  between  the  backs  of  his  two  bands,  for  wht<*h  faU 
mother,  thinking  it  was  a  childiBh  trick,  always  scolded  him  and 
tried  to  make  him  take  it  up  in  the  proper  way,  but  i\nthoul  mnrh 
success.  Fancying  his  right  arm  was  diminishing  in  size,  she  took 
him  to  Mr.  Coote,  who  sent  him  to  Mr.  Ooleman  to  examine  hit 
month.  This  was  on  a  Saturday.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  Hame 
day,  after  having  been  seen  by  Mr.  Coleman,  the  child  was  attacked 
with  a  fit  of  what  his  mother  described  as  shivering  io  the  rigfal 
arm,  the  arm  and  fingers  beiug  drawn  up  as  well  as  eouvuI.ai*d;  his 
speech  also  seemed  affected.  Shortly  afterward,  this  was  sucer^Kli-d 
by  anotiter  tit  of  the  same  character,  which  commenced  with  a  fevtiog 
of  pinB  and  needles  in  the  right  shoulder,  extending  to  the  arm  aod 
hand.  From  the  Saturday  to  the  Sunday  evening  incIue>ivo  he  had 
ten  such  attacks.  On  the  Monday  he  had  an  epileptic  fit,  which 
lasted  two  hours,  soon  afterward  followed  by  another,  which  did  not 
last  BO  long. 

"  Wednesday. — The  child  has  had  no  more  epileptic  fits;  but  the 
leaser  seizures  still  continue,  occurring  very  frequently.  He  appears 
much  alarmed  at  them.  His  mouth  and  cheek  are  drawn  up  during 
a  fit,  and  he  cannot  speak;  but  says  •  Mother, it  is  going.' o.*^  the 
attack  ia  leaving  him.  On  this  day  Mr.  Coleman  extracted  hi:?  four 
temporary  second  molar  teeth,  all  of  which  were  decayed,  bat  had 
given  him  little  or  no  pain. 

"May,  1861. — Has  remained  perfectly  free  from  tbo  before-men- 
tioned seizures  since  the  removal  of  the  teeth  until  within  tlk«  laat 
two  daye,  during  which  be  has  had  seven  slight  attacks.    Odo  of 
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tJbe  first  temporary  teeth  was  found  to  be  carious,  and  it  was  re- 
mored  about  a  week  after  this.  His  mother  called  and  stated  that 
be  had  one  very  slight  attack  since  the  removal  of  the  tooth ;  she 
promised  to  bring  him  should  a  second  occur,  but  neither  mother 
nor  child  has  been  seen  since  that  time. 

"Casb  II. — M.  J.,  aged  about  twenty-three  years ;  is  healthy-look- 
ing, and  enjoys  very  good  health  ;  suffers  much  from  toothache,  and 
during  the  fits  has  a  tingling  sensation  in  the  palms  of  his  hands 
and  soles  of  his  feet^  but  especially  in  the  left  arm.  Several  of  his 
teeth  were  decayed,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  require  removal ;  they 
were  filled  with  gold,  since  which  he  has  had  no  return  of  pain  or 
the  accompanying  sensations.'* 

"Amaurosis  consequent  on  Acute  ^  Abscess^  of  the  Antrum,  prO' 
duced  by  a  Carious  Tooth.—Bj  S.  J.  A.  Salter,  M.B.,  F.L.S.,  Sur- 
geon-Dentist to  Guy's  Hospital.  Read  before  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society. — The  case  upon  which  this  paper  was 
baaed  was  one  of  unusual  severity,  and  of  exceptional  complications. 
The  patient,  a  young  woman  twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  attacked 
with  violent  toothache  in  the  right  upper  first  molar,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  enormous  swelling  of  the  side  of  the  face,  and  intense 
pain.  The  eyeball  then  became  protruded,  and  she  soon  after  per- 
ceived that  the  eye  was  blind.  Shortly  after  the  establishment  of 
these  symptoms,  *  abscess*  of  the  antrum  pointed  at  the  inner  and 
then  at  the  outer  canthus,  and  a  large  discharge  of  pus  at  both  ori- 
fices followed  ;  these  orifices  soon  closed,  and  the  general  symptoms 
of  the  part  continued  unchanged — the  swelling  of  the  face,  protru- 
sion of  the  globe,  and  blindness.  This  state  of  things  lasted  for 
ibout  three  weeks,  when  the  patient  was  sent  to  Guy*3  Hospital,  and 
idmitted. 

"At  this  time  the  patient  exhibited  hideous  disfigurement  from 
swelling  of  the  face,  oedema  of  the  lids,  and  lividity  of  the  surround- 
ing integument.     Upon  examining  the  mouth,  it  was  found  that  the 
carious  remains  of  the  first  upper  right  molar  appeared  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  and  to  have  caused  the  disease.    Together  with  the 
other  contiguous  carious  teeth,  this  was  removed,  and  led,  by  an  ab- 
sorbed opening,  into  the  floor  of  the  antrum.      The  hemorrhage 
which  followed  the  operation  was  discharged  partly  through  the 
0086  and  partly  through  the  orifices  in  the  cheek,  as  well  as  from 
the  tooth-socket,  showing  a  common  association  of  these  openings 
with  the  antrum.    The  condition  of  the  eye  constituted  the  most 
important  symptom,  and  the  most  distressing.    The  sight  was 
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utterly  (rone  ;  the  globe  promiuent  and  everted.  There  vms 
deep-SM*at(d  inflommation  of  the  fibrous  textures  of  the  eye.  Ti»r 
pupil  was  large  and  rigidly  fixed ;  it  did  not  move  co-ordinately  with 
the  other  under  any  circumBtances.  Some  abatement  of  the  symp- 
toms followed  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
there  was  a  considerable  sequcstmm  of  dead  bone,  which  wa«  re- 
moved.  The  necroeie  involved  the  front  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
orbit,  the  upper  cheek  portion  of  the  Huperior  maxilla,  with  the  infra- 
orbital foramen,  and  a  Inrgti  plate  of  bone  from  the  inner  (noAal) 
wall  of  the  antrum.  The  removal  of  the  dead  bone  \\'a»  foUovvd 
by  the  immediaie  and  complete  cessation  of  all  iufiummotory  9ynip> 
toms ;  l>ut  the  eye  remained  sightless,  and  the  pupil  rigidly  fiwd. 
About  five  weeks  after  the  removal  of  the  dead  bone,  it  was  noticctl 
that  the  pupil  of  the  affected  eye  moved  with  that  of  the  other, 
under  the  influence  of  light,  though  vision  in  it  had  not  returned. 
The  eye  waa  frequently  examined  at  this  stage  with  the  ophlbalmo- 
acopc.  All  the  structures,  including  the  retina,  appeared  beallhy. 
except  the  termination  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  was  perfectly  wliile 
and  amemic,  while  that  of  the  other  eye  was  pink  and  nuturnl. 

"  The  author  referred  to  two  other  cases  essentially  similar  to  bi* 
own.  The  first  (unpublished)  occurred  in  the  practice  of  ilr.  r<^ 
lock,  of  St.  George's  Hospital.  The  patient  had  intense  inQanim*' 
tion  of  the  entire  maxillary  region  on  one  side,  caui^ed  by  a  carjou* 
tooth.  It  implicated  the  whole  face  and  the  contents  of  tht?  orbiti 
but  was  not  attended  by  '  abscess'  of  the  antrum  or  necrosis  nt  boiw. 
The  inflammation  completely  ceased  on  the  removal  of  the  t'Wih, 
but  the  sight  was  permanently  lost;  the  pupil  was  at  firht  (ix'^l.  W 
afterward  moved  with  that  of  the  other  eye. 

"Another  example,  closely  resembling  these,  was  pubii>UL'd  bj 
Dr.  Briick,  in  Casper's  '  Wocheusehrift'  for  1851.  It  was,  howevrr. 
more  chronic,  and  the  loss  of  vision  was  only  temporary. 

"The  author  concluded  his  paper  by  suggesting  that  thr  ^-nuur 
ophthalmic  Hymptonia  depended  ou  the  nerves  of  Itio  rye  being  in- 
volved in  a  plastic  inflammation  in  their  course,  external  to  tliesknll 
and  before  their  distribution  ;  that  the  optic  nerve  was  pennaooatly 
damaged,  as  shown  by  the  permanent  blindness;  and  that  tbt^  third 
nerve  was  temporarily  implicated,  as  shown  by  the  ti^mpiiniry  ^xfd- 
ness  of  the  pupil ;  and  the  eversion  of  the  eye  from  thti  flret  M^med 
to  indicate  that  the  sixth  nerve  waa  less  ur  not  at  all  iuvoJvrd 
Finally,  the  author  left  it  an  open  (question  whether  the  ancml 
the   optic   nerve,  as   displayed    by  the   ophthalmoscope,  is  lO' 
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looked  upon  as  a  cause  or  consequence  of  its  suspended  function." 
(Lancet) 

Sympathetic  Action. — In  the  course  of  an  article  on  "  Amaurosis 
and  other  Disorders  of  the  Eye,  resulting  from  Injury  of  the  Terminal 
Branches  of  the  Fifth  Pair  of  Nerves,"  in  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  the 
Med.  Sci.  for  July,  Dr.  D.  Lente  gives  the  following  interesting 
observations  upon  the  sympathetic  relations  of  the  teeth  and  eye: 
"  Middlemore  says  '  amaurosis  may  arise  during  the  period  of  den- 
tition ;  it  may  take  place  from  the  irritation  of  a  carious  tooth  ;  from 
laceration  or  other  injury  of  the  supraorbitary  nerve.'  He  relates 
a  case  in  which  Mr.  Howship  removed  an  encysted  tumor  from  the 
scalp,  which  produced  'marked  and  permanent  improvement  in 
vision.*  Another  case,  in  which  M.  Dcmours  removed  a  tumor  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  eye,  and  thus  produced  amaurosis.  Another 
from  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  '  which  would 
q>pear/  he  says,  'to  prove  that  wounds  of  the  infraorbiiary  nerve 
may  restore  the  sight  of  an  eye  which  has  long  been  lost  from  an 
amaurotic  affection.'  *  A  man  w*aa  affected  with  perfect  gutta  aerena 
of  the  right  eye,  and  had  the  sight  of  the  eye  restored,  he  thinks, 
in  consequence  of  receiving  a  smart  blow  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
infraorbitary  nerve  of  the  right  side  of  the  face.'  Another  still  more 
Btriking  case,  in  which  a  person  received  'a  wound  just  above  the 
right  eyebrow  from  a  piece  of  glass,  which  was  removed  imme- 
diately after  the  accident.'  When  the  wound  had  healed,  'the  sight 
of  the  right  eye  was  very  nearly  lost ;  he  has  had  a  painful  sensation 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cicatrix,  and  a  singular  sense  of  creeping, 
and  pinching  and  quivering  of  the  upper  eyelid  and  the  integuments 
of  forehead. '  *  I  made  a  free  incision  of  the  cicatri  x  down  to  the  bone, 
and  all  uneasiness  at  once  ceased,  and  the  eye,  shortly  after,  assumed 
its  healthy  character  and  functions,  and  vision  was  permanently 
restored.^  Lawrence,  after  relating  two  or  three  cases  of  amaurosis 
following  wounds  and  the  formation  of  cicatrices  over  the  brows, 
remarks :  '  It  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  injury  of  the  frontal 
nerve  may  cause  amaurosis.'  And  yet,  he  adds,  'injury  or  other 
irritation  of  the  trigeminus  may  bring  on  impaired  vision  or  amau- 
rosis.* '  The  sympathy  between  the  trigeminus  and  the  immediate 
nervous  apparatus  of  vision  affords  the  only  explanation  of  some 
apparently  obscure  cases,  in  which  amaurosis  seems  to  have  de- 
pended on  a  carious  tooth,  or  on  some  other  local  affection  seated 
in  the  head.' 

"  The  following  remarks  by  Marshall  Hall  were  reported  in  the 
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London  La  nrfit  for  IS37-38:  'These  cxpmment^/  aUvniing  V.  ■ 
made  liy  Magtudie,  'are  not  the  only  eviil»nc<?  w«'  posses- 
influence  of  the  &fth  pair  on  visioa.'  '  Id  an  inUMX'&lin^  caee  under 
my  own  care,  a  i»arlial  amaurosis  of  the  right  eye  hufi  aris^x  ofv 
pareutly  from  ihe  curios  of  the  upper  canine  tooth  of  the  right  ;'u\c' 
It  was  augmented  by  uneucceesful  efforts  at  extraction.  It  hu  not 
ceased,  however,  since  exlraclion  was  effected.  'These  facts,'  »*js 
he,  6peakin(j  of  this  and  other  cases,  *  with  the  similar  resmll*  from 
wouuds  or  tumors  of  the  supraorbitiir  branch  of  the  Gfih,  ap|)eiiru> 
me  to  confirm  the  extraordinary  expcrimenls  of  Mageudie.'  Ilenon 
says :  *  I  have  met  with  one  or  two  cases  of  amaurosis  from  woitod* 
of  the  Huprnorbital  nerve.'  'Scarpa,'  ho  tay»,  'doubia  of  the  poe- 
sibility  of  the  cure  of  amaurosis  from  this  caune,  and  mentions  Val- 
salva's case  as  the  only  one  on  record.'  Mr.  Hey,  howerer.  staM 
another  in  the  Medical  Ohtervationg  and  lut/uirirg,  vol.  r.  II. 
Larrey  mentions  another,  Vicq  d'Azyr,  who  gives  a  ease  of  aniio- 
rosis  from  a  wound  of  this  nerve,  in  the  Histxtire  de  la  SodHi 
Royale  de  M^decine,  Annec,  1776,  says  be  has  *  since  divided  Ibis 
nerve  in  quadrupeds,  but  without  producing  any  such  effect.' 

"That  defective  vision  may  result  as  the  direct  conseqacnce  of 
irritation  of  the  terminal  branchcB  of  the  fifth  pair  may  also  be  in- 
ferred from  the  effects  of  remedial  applications  to  these  nerves,  and 
from  the  phenomena  observed  to  follow  irritations  and  injuries  vf 
other  branches  not  so  immedialeiy  connected  with  ttio  eye.  Some 
of  these  instances  it  will  be  proper  to  mention.  A  friend  of  the 
writer,  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  New  York  City,  was  iucafiwi- 
tatcd  for  busiucss  by  violent  neuralgia  of  the  face ;  after  having  ^uS- 
fered  some  time  with  it,  he  noticed  that  ono  of  his  molar  te«tb  wa£ 
defective,  and  went  to  a  dentist  to  have  it  examined ;  not  supposing, 
however,  that  it  had  any  connection  with  his  neuralgia,  since  it  gave 
him  no  pain.  Its  removal  was  advised ;  the  operation  was  scarcely 
over  before  the  doctor  experienced  complete  relief  from  his  oxccwiivc 
pain.  '  1  felt,'  he  suid,  'as  if  J  could  have  shouted  for  joy.'  A 
a  short  time  since,  applied  to  me  to  extract  a  tooth  for  her 
daughter,  which,  she  said,  had  been  causing  her  excraciating 
tliiy  and  night;  but,  on  examination,  I  could  discover  uo  defect,  aod^ 
prescribed  some  anodyne  remedy,  which  gave  only  temjiorary 
A  dentist  was  called  in,  who  also  declined  extracting  a  sound 
but  on  a  second  visit,  and  a  closer  examination,  detccti.nl  an  unsoi 
tooth  at  some  distance  from  the  offending  one,  and  extracted  it. 
pain  instantly  ceased,  and  did  not  recur.     Mackeiudo  relates  a 
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iJirfcaWe  cnso  in  point,     A  man  had  violent  neuralgia  of  the  pyo. 
ion    succeeded   by   araaurosis,   and    eontiniiinp,   notwith?tandiDg 
krious  treatment,  from  the  autumn  of  1825  until  the  l>eginning  of 
1827.     At  this  time  M.  Galenzowski,  to  whom  he  applied,  'found 
Ision  of  the  loft  eye  loftt  and  the  pupil  dilated.     He  extracted  a 
^cayed  tooth  from  the  left  upper  jaw,  and,  to  his  astonishment, 
that  of  the  patient,  found,  attached  to  its  root,  a  sjtlinter  of  wood, 
leed  to  have  been  originally  attached  to  a  toothpick  of  wood. 
Hne  days  after  the  patient  had  entirely  regained  his  sight.*    Mac- 
Eenzie  relates  another  equally  remarkable  case,  occun-ing  in  the 
ractice  of  Dr.  Van  Zandt,  of  St.  Louis,  'of  a  young  man  affected 
with  complete  amaurosis,  excited  by  the  persistence  of  two  decid- 
uous teeth.     As  goon  as  they  xcere  extracted,  the  patient  looked  up 
fts  if  terrified,  and  found  his  viMon  rei^tored.^     *Morgagni,  Nott-a, 
^Deva),  Tavignot,  and  others,'  says  M.  Echeverria,  'have  known 
laarosis  to  be  caused  by  neuralgia,  and  to  disappear  as  soon  as 
le  neuralgia  was  cured.'     (The  italics  in  the  above  references  are 
'Owu. — L.).     Such  cases  as  these  might  be  multiplied,  but  it  is 

i\y  necessary."  *  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

■There  are  several  features  in  the  rather  remarkable  history  of 
iittoinette  H.  which  require  some  notice  before  concluding  this 
lirticle.  Il  was  objected  by  a  very  distinguished  oculist,  to  whom 
le  case"  [one  in  which  part  of  a  gun  cap  was  accidentally  driven 
'taio  the  pericranium  of  the  left  side  of  the  forehead,  producing 
amaurotic  and  other  disturbance]  "was  related, soon  after  its  occur- 
^■tenne,  that  the  wound,  being  on  tho  left  side,  the  amaurotic  symp- 
^Moms  should  have  affected  tho  left  eye,  and  not  the  ri^jht.  But  this 
^n  not  more  remarkable  than  that  disease  in  one  tooth  should  occa- 
^Hon  a  violent  toothache  in  another  perfectly  sound;  or  that  irrita- 
^tlon  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  by  acidity  should  induce  violent 
neuralgia  of  the  supraorbital  nerve;  or  that  an  irritating  application 
flo  the  mucous  surface  of  the  eyelid  KbDiild  determine  also  an  imme- 
irritation  of  the  Scbueiderinn  membrane,  succeeded  by  violent 
ig;  or  that  simply  touching  the  meinbrana  tyinpani  with  a 
should  sometimes  give  immediate  relief  to  a  toothache." 
[l^tntal  Cosmos.) 

^Facial  Paralysis. — Dr.  Coale  reports  the  following  case.     The 

ttient  was  a  healthy,  well-regulated  girl,  aged  eighteen,  whoat  first 

loticed  that  her  face  was  somewhat  stiff,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 

completely  paralyzed  on  the  left  side.     There  was  great  distortion 

OQ  laughing  or  talking,  a  staring  left  eye,  and  teuderness  of  the 
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whole  left  side  of  the  fiio?.  Tho  ionpue  was  not  at  all  affected,  the 
disease  being  confined  to  the  portia  dura.  No  csuso  could  l>i  found 
for  it,  unless  it  were  that  she  bad  dofoctire  teeth  id  each  jaw.  m 
much,  however,  ou  one  side  of  the  mouth  as  the  other.  The  treat- 
ment conaiHted  of  leeches  to  the  place  of  exit  of  the  nerv«s,  strych- 
nia,  etc.,  but  with  no  benefit.  After  the  lapse  of  three  weeks.  8h« 
was  advised  to  have  her  carious  teeth  removed,  and  thirteen  wew 
accordingly  extracted.  This  was  followed  by  manifcj^t  improve 
ment  in  the  course  of  five  days.  Eloctro-galvaniam  was  then  gently 
employed,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

"Dr.  Tyler  Haid  that  Hcvcral  years  ago  he  had  under  hia  caret 
Itidy  with  severe  sciatica,  for  which  all  the  usual  remedies  had  be«n 
tried  in  vain.  Finding  that  she  had  several  decayed  teeth,  be  ex- 
tracted four  or  five  of  them,  with  benefit.  The  remainder  were  sab* 
.Hcquently  drawn,  after  which  the  patient  had  no  more  pain. 

"  In  1853,  a  boy,  aged  nineteen,  was  brought  to  the  New  Hbiii|^ 
shire  Asylum  in  &  state  of  mania.  Dr.  Tyler  ascertained  that  b« 
had  had  a  tooth  extracted  some  time  previous,  and  that  one  of  lh*i 
fangs  had  broken  off,  and  remained  in  the  jaw.  Suppuration  took 
place,  the  pus  discharging  outwardly,  and  the  boy  was  suddenly  nXt 
tacked  with  mania.  Tho  fang  was  removed.  The  fistulous  c^ieniog 
closed,  and  the  patient  quickly  recovered  from  his  mania. 

"  In  another  case  of  mania,  the  patient  being  a  young  lady,  sev- 
eral decayed  teeth  were  removed.  Tho  patient  remained  to  some 
extent  under  the  influence  of  the  ether,  which  was  given  at  the  oper- 
ation, for  twenty-four  hours.  After  that  she  was  cured  of  the  mama.** 

Insanity  is  sometimes  caused  by  Diaeatted  TVW/t.— James  Trn- 
deau,  M.D.,  of  Paris,  says :  "  M,  Esquirol  told  me  that  he  had  cured 
a  young  lady,  who  was  insane,  of  her  mania  by  the  extraction  of 
her  second  molar  tooth,  which  was  preventing  the  growth  of  a  wis- 
dom tooth.*' 

Epilepsy  from  Diseased  Teeth.  —  Dr.  Rush  ("Med.  lutj.  and 
Obs.^')  says:  *'  Some  time  in  the  year  1801,  I  was  consulted  by  tbe 
father  of  a  young  gentleman  in  Baltimore,  who  had  been  afflictod 
with  epilepsy.  1  inquijed  into  the  state  nf  his  teeth,  and  was  in- 
formed that  several  of  tl»cm  in  his  upper  jaw  were  much  decayed. 
I  directed  them  to  be  extracted,  and  advised  him  afterward  to  Iom 
a  few  ounces  of  blood  at  any  lime  that  be  felt  the  premonitory  sytop* 
toms  of  a  recurrence  of  his  fits.  He  followed  my  advice,  in  consd- 
qnence  of  which  I  had  lately  the  pleasure  of  bearing,  from  bia 
brother,  that  he  was  perfectly  cured." 
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Paralysis  from  Dental  Irritation, — The  Americnn  Jout^al  of 
^J)evtal  Science,  New  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  504,  quotes  from  the  London 
^m/ancet,  as  roportcd  by  J.  L.  Levison,  of  Brighton,  the  following 

Hpiftse:  *'Mi6B ,  B  young*  lady,  was  brought  in  a  carriag:e  to  niy 

^nesideace,  to  have  ht-r  mouth  examined.  On  being  removed,  she 
was  supported  by  a  lady  on  one  aide,  and  a  man-servant  on  the 
other,  and  her  entire  muscular  syetem  seemed  paralyzed.  Iler  legs 
trailed  on  the  ground  bke  useless  appenilages;  her  arniB,  when 
lised,  fell  powerless  immediately,  when  unsupported;  and  even  the 
luscks  of  the  tongue  were  paralyzed,  and  in  her  efiForts  to  speak, 
lis  important  organ  remained  in  a  quiescent  state.  On  examining 
louth,  I  perceived  a  denn  sapieniise  of  the  lower  jaw  very  cari- 
r,  and  deeply  imbedded  in  the  temporal  muscle,  just  below  the 
Ige  of  the  coronoid  process,  in  whk'li  locality  there  wa^s  extensive 
inflammation.  I  suggested  the  removal  of  the  tooth;  and  though 
had  anticipated  some  advantage  from  the  operation,  the  actual  re- 
nfetonished  me.  She  instantly  obtained  the  free  use  of  her 
which  she  immediately  used  to  conininnieate  an  ini])ortftnt 
Tiz.,  that  ever  since  the  tooth  I  bad  extracted  had  been  making 
way  through  the  gum,  she  could  date  the  gradual  loss  of  power 
er  her  limbs,  etc.  I  saw  her  about  a  month  afterward  ;  she  eonld 
len  use  her  hand  and  arm — she  was  writing  a  letter  I  Since  then 
I  have  not  heard  what  progress  she  has  made." 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  speaking  of  the  effects  of  slifl-ht  irritation, 
says:  "M.  Toulmin,  of  Hackney,  attended  a  lady  on  account  of  her 
Buffering  unusually  from  a  diseased  tooth,  and  she  appeared  lo  U* 
afflicted  with  hemiplegia.  M.  Toulmin  extracted  the  tooth,  and  in  a 
sbort  time  the  paralytic  affection  entirely  subsided/* 

Caialepify  from  Toothache. — The  Dental  Bccorder,  vol.  viii.  No. 
I,  p.  197  (1854).  quotes  from  The  Stethoscope,  as  reported  by  Dr. 
lluton,  the  following  case: 
"Willis,  a  plowboy  (October  last),  was  complaining  of  toothache 

KJy  in  the  morning;  half  an  hour  after  conimonciiig  work,  was  oI> 
ved  lying  a  short  distance  from  the  plow^  apparently  dead.  He 
^carried  to  the  house,  nearly  a  mile,  and  the  doctor  (five  miles 
■at)  sent  for.  In  the  l)elief  that  the  effect  might  he  produced 
througb  the  dental  nerve,  the  tooth  was  extracted,  when  the  boy  im- 

Kediaiely  got  up  and  expressed  himself  as  well  as  ever;  and  has 
intinued  well  since.     He  had  been  an  unusually  healthy  boy,  and 
bad  never  had  a  physician  to  see  bim  before." 
The  following  interesting  and  suggestive  cases  were  collated  by 
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Dr.  Abraham  Robertson,  of  Virginia,  and  publUbed  in  tbe  IkM 
Conrtios  : 

"Chctrea  is  Bomtiimes  caused  by  Denial  IrritaHon. — ^The  Anjtn- 
can  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  vol.  vL,  Xew  Seritss,  p.  146,  qaottt 
from  the  Denial  Xewa  Letter^  the  following 

"  Case. — Dr.  Billord  says,  alter  an  examination  of  the  case,  wbicb 
was  one  of  what  is  commonly  called  St.  Vitu^^ti  dance,  that  be  faund 
Etovcral  stumps  in  both  jawij,  the  gums  entirely  covering  Aomt  of 
them,  and  on  prcssnre  of  the  same,  it  caused  her  great  pain,  axid  pm 

Luded  on  the  slightest  pressure.  ♦***•!  proceeded  to 
ive  ether,  and  it  took  a  double  quantity  to  make  her  in«<^nflll>l(^  to 
pain.  I  then  took  out  eight  stumps  and  some  small  pieces  of  drvi 
alvvoH,  which  had  caused  a  continuous  irritation  of  the  parts,  tiince 
that  liiue,  the  author  states,  the  parojcysms  grew  less  frequeuUUKi 
now  the  patient,  Miss  L.,  enjoys  her  usual  health." 

"Erysipelas  from  a  Diseased  Tooth;  Death,  of  Patient, — Th«  fol- 
lowing case  was  reported  by  Dr.  Thompson  of  the  *  Seaman^s 
treat'  (N.  Y.),  and  fnmishcd  to  the  New  York-  Medical  GantUe, 
which   it  was  publiabed,  vol.  iii.  p.  2G3  (1^52),  by  Dr.  Snvcr 
that  city. 

"Cask. — Charles  Lunt,  a^^ed  thirty,  Swede,  arrived  Jun*.*  28  from 
Havre.     Admitted  into  hospital,  at  the  date  just  mentioiird,  fur  al^ 
inflammatory  tumefaction  of  left  cheek  and  parotid  gland,  of  tbr«i^ 
days*  standing,  as  patient  stated,  f^om  toothaehe,  with  which  he  bitS* 
been  annoyed  fur  several  days  previous  to  the  swollen  face.  PatieiiP 
otherwise  healthy  and  of  a  stout,  robust  api>earuueo. 

"On  admission,  tho  tooth  of  which  he  complaincfl  was  e: 
there  discharged,  in  cutting  about  the  tooth,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fetid  pus.  After  extriictiau  of  the  t<»oth,  a  powder  of  cAlumel  and 
rhoi  was  given,  and  an  emollient  poultice  applied  to  the  fare.  Tb« 
latter  was  continued,  and  antiphlogistic  remedies  pursued,  but  with* 
out  much  relief  to  the  puin  or  reduction  of  the  swelling — wben^  after 
several  days,  the  inflammation  assumed  an  erysipelatous  character. 
The  afiected  parts  were  now  painted  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  evaporating  lotions  applied,  and  the  remedies  indicated  by 
the  constitutional  symptoms  administered  internally.  This  treatmeat 
persisted  in,  the  infiammation.  ia  a  short  time,  greatly  subsided,  and 
these  proraist'd  hopes,  of  a  speedy  recovery.  Suddenly,  huwirvvr, 
the  erysipelas  commenrcd  to  spread,  and  the  aceompunying  cmip* 
toms  to  increase  in  violence,  until  the  palpebra  of  the  (loft)  i»ye  aad 
parts  adjacent  became  involved.     As  the  disease  advanced,  pus  waa 
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forme*]  in  several  plaws,  \vhi(.'li  was  evacuated.     The  conjunctiva. 

■|>artakiiig  of  the  contiguous  inllanmiotiori,  became  swollen  and  oede- 
iDAtouf*.     The  other  tissues  of  the  eye  also  Hoon  Iwcame  involved, 
and  now  occurred  delirium  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  inflammation  to  the  brain.     This  being  npprchended. 
a  vigorous  revulsive  antiphlogistic  course  of  treatment  was  adopted, 
^^ut  without  much  relief  to  the  patient.     The  symptoms  just  alluded 
^■o  continuing,  and  gradually  increasing  in  violence,  the  disease  on 
^nhe  fourth  day  of  their  occurrence  proved  fatal." 

"Vicarious  Menstruation  from  Decayed  Teeth. — Dr.  Rush,  '  Afed. 

Obs.  and  Iui|r8.,'  says,  in   the  second  number  of  a  work,  entitled 

^VBihliotheqae  Germanique  Medico-Chirurgicale/  published  in  Paris 

t>y  Dr.  Bluver  and  Dr.  Delaroche,  there  is  an  account  published  by 

Dr.  lSielM»Id  of  a  young  woman  who  Lad  been  ufTected  for  several 

^kionths  with  great  inflammation,  pain,  and  ulcers  in  her  right  upper 

^■^d  lower  jaws,  at  the  usual  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  catamenia. 

which  at  that  period  were  always  delicienl  in  quantity.     Upon  in- 

Ipeeting  the  seats  of  these  morbid  affeetions  the  doctor  discovered 

'veral  of  the  molars  in  both  jaws  to  l>o  decayed.    He  directed  them 

Iw  drawn,  in  consequence  of  which  the  woman  was  ndieved  of 

IP  monthly  disease  in  her  mouth,  and  afterward   had  a  regular 

ischarge  of  her  catamenia." 

'•  In  the  WettteT^  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Science  for 
;83S.  Dr.  8.  P.  ITullihen  reported  the  following 

Case. — Some  time  since  a  young  lady,  about  seventeen  years  of 

age,  applied  to  me  with  a  fungous  growth  in  each  of  the  second  molars 

►flhe  lower  jaw,  which  had  assumed  rather  a  novel  character.    She 

kted  that  the  fungi  had  made  their  appearance  in  both  teeth  at  the 

time,  about  four  years  before,  and  that  for  the  last  two  years 

lad  been  much  troubled  with  a  bleoding  from  them,  which  took 

regularly  once  a  month,  ami  continued   several  days.     She 

very  anxious  to  have  the  teeth  saved,  I  destroyed,  to  all  ap- 

?araoce,  the  morbid  growth,  and  plugp-cd  the  teeth.    In  a  few  days 

ley  berumo  sore  and  painful,  the  plugs  were  removed,  and  a  slight 

bleeding  commenced,  which  continued  three  or  four  days,  and  then 

ic  tumors  entirely  disappeared.     I  was,  therefore,  induced  to  plug 

»em  again ;  but  in  about  three  weeks  the  teeth  became  sore,  the 

lugs  were  removed,  and  a  bleedin.a:  ensued  as  before.     I  now  sus- 

?ct^d  it  to  be  a  vicarious  menstruation,  and  mentioned  the  case  to 

family  physician.    At  his  request  I  plugged  them  again,  and  the 

jult  was  precisely  as  Iwfore.     The  teeth  wore  then  removed,  and 
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tho  patient  was  put  uudcr  a  coarse  of  treatment  by  ber  phy»irJ&D, 
which  effected  a  cure." 

"As  somewhat  allied  to  this  I  will  here  venture  the  opioioo, 
although  I  have  uo  ease  iit  mind  by  which  to  illustrate*  the  fact,  thai 
other  uterine  diseases  are  often  greatly  agg^ravated,  if  not  induced^ 
by  this  same  cause.  And,  improbable  as  it  may  at  first  seem, 
especially  do  I  believe  this  to  be  true  in  relation  to  one  of  the  mo«l 
common  afflictions — a  very  severe  affliction,  too — of  the  females  of 
our  country,  prolapsus  of  the  uterus. 

"This  much  at  least  is  certain,  general  debility,  however  induced, 
is  a  most  common  cause  of  this  complaint,  and  I  have  of^en  ob- 
served that  when  it  Is  not  compticat«d  with  other  diseases,  aa  In* 
flammation,  ulceration,  etc.,  it  nmy  readily  be  cured,  often  by  topical 
applications  only,  or  by  topical  applications  in  conjunction  witi 
tonics  and  healthful  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  soroetimes  by  Um 
tonics  and  exercise  without  any  topical  treatment,  or  (>erbaps  by 
Dr.  Meigs's  cure  alone,  of  *  six  miles  walk  a  day,  commencing  with 
small  doses,  and  increasing  according  to  ability;'  but  if  from  any 
cause  the  general  health  afterward  suffers,  and  debility  ensues,  a  re- 
currence of  tlie  jirolapsus  will  also  bo  likely  to  ensue.  And  siac* 
diseased  teeth,  by  the  nervous  irritation  they  produce,  by  the  de- 
rangement they  cause  lu  the  digestive  and  respiratory  orgaus,  are 
most  common  and  potent  cause  of  such  debility,  they  must  neces- 
sarily l)e  the  cause,  indirectly  at  least,  of  this  kind  of  suffering.*' 

Epilepsy  conneckd  toith  Dental  Irritation. — *'l.  I).,  ngcd  thirtcea, 
has  had  epilepsy  eighteen  months.  Ilad  no  fits  in  infancy,  no  nerv- 
ous affection  up  to  the  period  of  present  illness.  Family  history 
good.  First  attack  occurred  after  eating  some  cral}-fish  for  supper. 
It  was  long  and  violent.  The  second  occurred  after  two  months' 
interval ;  cause  of  this  not  known.  The  third  occurred  in  fourteen 
days,  and  they  have  recurred  at  varying  intervals, — from  one  week 
to  three  weeks.  They  always  occur  during  the  night  Ho  screams 
sometimes,  and  not  unfrequently  bites  his  tongue.  Latterly  ht« 
mother  has  noticed  tbiit  some  days  he  rubs  his  left  cheek,  complain- 
ing of  faceacho,  after  which  the  fit  follows.  He  is  a  healthy-looking 
boy;  tolerably  well-fleshed,  although  the  muscles  feel  somewhat 
tlabby.  Ue  is  intelligent,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  in 
apprehension  or  memory;  uo  headache  nor  vertigo.  Orgauic  fuue> 
tions  tolerably  well  performed;  no  inter-paroxysmal  pheuuniena. 
On  examining  the  mouth,  there  is  to  be  seen  a  molar  tooth  consider* 
ably  decayed,  with  a  swollen  gum  around  it,  and  partly  growing 
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over  into  the  cavity ;  it  is  not  very  tender  to  touch,  and  the  examin- 
ation does  not  give  rise  to  toothache.  On  questioning,  I  find  the 
sensation  which  the  boy  experiences  before  a  fit  docs  not  seem  to  be 
one  of  pain,  bat  rather  of  an  indefinite  uneasiness.  He  always  has 
a  fit  the  night  on  which  this  uneasiness  comes  on.  Has  never 
felt  it  daring  the  day ;  it  is  always  about  seven  to  eight  o'clock.  I 
desired  the  mother  to  have  the  tooth  extracted,  and  ordered  a  simple 
saline,  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  belladonna,  to  be  taken  twice 
daily.  This  was  in  June.  The  tooth  was  extracted  next  day.  I 
saw  this  boy  once  a  fortnight  from  that  time  for  four  months,  but  he 
has  had  no  recurrence  of  the  fit. 

"  In  this  case  1  believe  an  unfclt  aura  commenced  about  the  gum 
surrounding  the  tooth,  and  was  not  recognized  till  some  degree  of 
inflammation  arose,  and  thus  a  modification  of  pain  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  aura,  and  directed  attention  to  it.  I  have,  at  the 
present  moment,  another  and  very  similar  ease  to  this.  The  extrac- 
tion of  the  tooth  has  not  yet  been  performed,  so  that  I  cannot  give 
you  the  result.  When  epilepsy  occurs  in  children,  I  always  examine 
the  mouth,  with  the  twofold  view  of  observing  the  vault  as  to  height, 
narrowness,  etc.,  inasmuch  as  no  observation  about  the  cranial  de- 
velopment can  be  complete  without  such  examination,  and  of  ascer- 
taining whether  any  cause  of  eccentric  irritation  may  spring  from 
decayed  or  crowded  teeth.  I  would  observe  here  that,  later,  the 
denies  sapientise  often  become  a  source  of  considerable  irritation, 
and,  therefore,  of  complication,  at  least  in  the  epilepsy  of  young 
persons."  (Dr.  J.  S.  Ramskill,  Medical  Times  and  Oazeite.) 
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WoDNDs  of  the  luouth  and  associate  parU  bare,  of  course, 
siguiBcatioa  of  wounds  in  goneral.  Thus,  some  are  of  an  incised 
chariicter,  bein^  sliu  or  incisions  nmdo  accidentiilly  or  pnrpo&cly  hj 
eharp-edged  iuatruments ;  some  are  lacerated,  contused,  or  lorn. 
iKiing  made  by  dull  and  blunted  instruments;  some  are  puncturetL 
being  mode  by  pointed  but  not  sharp  instruments;  some  are  pcti^ 
tratiug,  as  when  the  offending  agent  passes  through  the  lip  or  cbifk 
into  the  oral  cavity.  A  wound  may  be  of  a  compound  or  complifatetl 
nature,  as,  for  oxampic,  in  the  case  of  blows  or  falls,  which,  while 
tbcy  cut  and  contuse  the  Hp  or  cheek,  break,  at  the  same  time,  ibc 
teeth  or  fructuru  the  jaw;  gunshot  injuries,  lacerating  or  simplj 
puncturing  tlie  soft  parts,  comminuting  the  hard ;  biles  of  rabid 
animals,  introducing  a  virus;  syphilitic  inoculations,  etc  Compli- 
cations may  also  be  confiidered  as  embracing  hemorrhape  and  shock 
as  primary  associations;  inflammation,  with  its  varied  phenumeua« 
erysipelas,  pyaemia,  tetanus,  etc..  as  secondary  associatiooa. 

Every  wound  presents  a  first  iudication.  If  an  individual  rccriri's 
a  hurt  which  covers  the  injured  part  with  earth  or  other  forvign  htib- 
stance,  such  substance  is  to  be  washed  or  taken  away  ae  the  primary 
step.  If  hemorrhage  is  the  feature,  arteries  are  to  be  ligated,  or  oihiT 
necessary  means  tnken  to  control  such  bleeding.  If  shock  be  present, 
this  is  the  most  immediate  feature,  and  is  fir^t  to  bo  combated.  If' 
a  rabid  or  poisonous  nnimal  has  inflicted  the  wound,  the  doatmction 
of  the  virus  is  a  first  imlication. 

Foreign  Particles. — To  remove  earth  or  similar  foreign  parti- 
cles*, no  better  meuns  can  be  employed  than  the  simple  sponge  aod 
water.  lloliJing  the  injured  part  over  a  basin,  squeeze  water  upon 
it  from  the  sponge  ;  if  the  particles  are  not  wavshod  away  with  tbt 
sponge  closely  applied,  let  it  be  lifted  away,  and  the  water  allowed 
to  fall  from  a  distance.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  at  all  necessary  to  pcr^ 
mit  the  sponge  to  come  directly  in  contact  with  a  wound.  Bodivs 
which  mav  not  be  washed  away,  no  matter  what  their  chi 
(472) 
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splinters,  shot,  balls,  particles  of  powder,  specula  of  bone,  etc., — 
are  lo  be  removed  with  forceps,  scoop,  or  other  convenient  means, 
the  rule  being  to  allow  nothing  to  remain  that  m»y  interfere  with 
the  process  of  repair. 

llEMORKBAas. — A  first  matter  to  consider  in  hemorrhage  is  its 
character*  I.s  it  arterial,  venous,  or  capillary?  An  arterial  hemor- 
rhage is  known  by  its  scarlet  color,  and  by  issuing  from  the  wound 
in  jets.  Ilemorrhage  from  a  vein  is  dark,  and  has  a  gradual  and 
regular  flow.  Capillary  hemorrhage  is  an  oozing.  Arterial  hem- 
orrhage may  require  that  the  bleeding  vessel  shall  be  ligated.  To 
do  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  sponge  away  the  blood  until  the  vessel 
can  bo  plainly  seen ;  H  is  then  to  be  taken  hold  of  by  the  forcepB, 
or  caught  in  the  tenaculum,  and  a  strand  of  waxed  silk  thrown 
around  it.  In  tying  this  silk,  one  must  be  careful  that  he  shall  not 
break  his  strand  at  either  side  of  the  knot,  also  that  the  lightening 
shall  be  sufficient  to  cut  the  middle  and  inner  coats.  To  prevent 
tearing  the  vessel  from  its  bed  by  the  breaking  of  I  he  ligature,  the 
mle  of  holding  the  thumb  upon  the  strands  close  to  either  side  of 
the  artery  is  always  to  be  observed. 

After  ligating  a  vessel,  one  end  of  the  ligature  may  be  cut  off  and 
the  other  brought,  ont  from  between  the  edges  of  the  wound;  this 
allows  of  an  easy  future  removal  of  the  knot. 

Torsion  of  a  bleeding  artery  is  a  favorite  mode  of  treatment  with 
many  surgeons.  The  end  of  the  vessel  is  to  ho.  caught  by  the  for- 
ceps, and  twisted.  The  author  of  the  mode  suggests  that  the  tor- 
sion be  continued  until  the  end  is  twisted  olT 

Acupressure  is  another,  and  a  very  common  method  of  treatment. 
A  steel  or  gold  needle  is  passed  beneath  the  vessel  in  such  manner 
as  to  tightly  compress  it  against  the  neighboring  parts. 

Pressure  by  pad  and  bandage,  when  a  hemorrhage  about  the  face 
will  not  yield  to  simpler  means,  is  a  very  satisfactory  way  of  treat- 
ment, and  one  entirely  reliable.  All  the  vesscla  of  this  region  rest 
upon  a  bony  floor,  and  all  of  them,  at  certain  points,  are  sufficiently 
8uj»erficial  for  the  purpose, — llic  facial,  at  the  notch  in  tht;  inferior 
maxillary,  in  front  of  its  angle;  the  temporal,  just  in  front  of  the 
ear  above  the  zygomatic  process;  the  supraorbital,  at  the  noteh  in 
the  orbit ;  the  infraorbital,  at  the  foramen  below  the  border. 

A  banilage  of  common  npjilication  for  any  of  these  vessels  is  the 
crossed  or  knotted  circular.  A  glance  at  the  drawing  will  exhibit 
the  manner  of  its  employment. 

It  is,  however,  very  seldom  that  any  of  these  operations  are  ne- 
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cessary  for  the  arrestation  of  bcmorrhago  about  the  face  or  month. 
Cold  water  thrown  over  the  bleeding  part  from  a  spon^  will  fre- 
qut'ully  cause  such  a  coutractioD,  both  of  vessels  aud  tissues,  u  to 
control  it  quickly  enough.  If  water  alone  will  not  answer  the  pitf- 
pose,  let  alum  bo  added,  as  much  as  the  water  will  dissolre.  If  even 
this  should  not  answer  the  end,  use  a  syringe,  throwing  a  jet  fhmi 

FiQ.  92. — Obowjed  or  Kxottkd  Baxcaox. 


a  distance  directly  upon  the  part  bleeding;  this  last  will  seldom  4lfr 
appoint.  Monsel's  solutions,  so  warmly  lauded  for  their  styptic 
qualities,  have  exhiliitcd  to  me  more  ill  results  than  I  have  everiwt 
with  from  any  dozen  other  articles.  If  used  at  all,  I  ibink  tbd 
bleeding  points  should  lie  alone  touched  ;  but  of  one  thing  any  one 
using  them  may  be  assured:  if  the* application  does  not  eootrol tb» 
hemorrhage  instantly  and  permanently,  he  will  have  increased  h» 
trouble  manifold. 

A  hemorrhage  that  is  venous  or  capillary  will  seldom  n^^uiit 
more  than  an  application  of  cold  water.  If  this,  or  the  alum-w&Wi 
should  fail,  astringent  medicines  may  be  administered  intcraiUf 
Of  the  auti-hemorrhagic  medicaments,  none  has  ever  stood  met* 
better  purpose  than  a  tincture  of  the  Erigeron  Cauadenso ;  ooe  ^ 
to  be  given  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water  each  minute.  This  doMs  sera* 
like  a  verj-  small  one,  but  a  larger  administration  has  always  »pp©«<^ 
to  me  to  do  barm  rather  than  good.  Opium  and  lead  I  have  vm 
with  much  satisfaction,  one  grain  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latttfi 
three  or  four  of  such  pills  may  be  administered  at  intervals  uf  fron 
one  to  two  hoars  each,  if  found  necessary. 

SHOCK. 

Depression  generally  attends,  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent,  tbc  r««f' 
tion  of  all  wounds.     Surgeons  divide  shocks  into  primary  and  MC- 
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tdarj,  or  tbiitwhtub  is  Immediate  upon  the  reception  of  the  iujury, 
at  which  docs  not  exhibit  itself  until  some  later  period. 
Shwk  is  prostration;  this  may  bo  Bimply  of  a  nervous  nature,  im- 
plying functional  diaturbauee  ;  or  it  may  be  organic,  implying  injury 
of  some  vital  part;  it  may  again  have  the  twofold  relation. 

In  my  own  experience  I  LavL*  found  fow  thing-s  more  important  to 
observe  than  the  differetiees  between  real  and  apparent  Bhock.  One 
person,  heavy  and  lymphatic  in  temperament,  Khali  reeeive  an  injury 
mortal  in  its  character,  and  yet,  as  the  innnediate  or  primary  shock 
is  conecraed,  aflTords  lees  evidence  of  such  injury  than  another  of 
nervous  temperament  who  may  suddenly  be  called  to  look  upon  his 
wound.  Mistakes^  in  such  conditions,  have  very  freqtiently  resulted 
fatally  to  the  persons  most  concerned.  An  article  in  the  valuable 
work*  of  Prof.  H.  H.  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  so 
tersely  considers  this  important  matter  that  I  am  sure  no  language 
could  give  it  better  expression. 

*•  In  the  normal  or  healthy  condition  of  the  body,"  says  Professor 
Smith,  "  each  function  is  so  well  and  accurately  performed  as  to  pass 
unnoticed  by  an  ordinary  observer.  The  moment  attention  is  called 
by  marked  inconvenience  to  any  one  part,  that  moment  its  hoalthy 
action  is  changed,  the  duration  of  the  disordered  action  varying 
greatly.  When  only  interrupted  for  a  limited  period,  the  function 
may  be  again  iwrformcd  without  any  appreciable  alteration,  but  when 
the  interruption  is  of  some  hours'  duration,  the  preservative  action 
of  life  may  be  bo  im|)aired  as  to  result  morn  or  less  quickly  in  death. 

*'  When  any  injury  of  a  part  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  produce 
a  marked  derangemeut  iu  the  function  of  the  local  nerves,  retlex  ac- 
tion ma}'  induce  such  a  depressioti  of  the  general  powers  of  life  as 
will  result  in  the  state  technically  designated  as  Prostration  or 
Col/apse.  This  depressed  condition  is  e>»pecia]ly  noticeable  in  the 
disturbance  of  the  ganglionic  system  and  its  effects  on  tlie  circula- 
tory apimratus,  and  is  shown  either  immediately  or  some  hours  or 
even  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  When  apparent  within  a 
short  lime  after  the  injury,  the  condition  is  designated  as  Immadxate 
or  Primary  Shock,  but  when  not  developed  until  several  hours  or 
days  subsequently,  it  is  known  as  Insidioiis  or  Secondary  Shock. 
In  both  there  is  a  common  featiiro  of  tlepression,  the  degree  of  which 
de|>enda  on  the  violence  and  extent  of  the  injury,  or  the  character 
and  position  of  the  part  injured. 


*  Principlcfi  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  Henry  H.  Smith,  M  D.,  etc. 
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"In  the  lij^hter  forms  of  primary  shoek  the  patieDt  trembles, te 
pale,  fnint,  and  with  an  anxious  oountonanrp;  and  much  the  >&me 
symptoms  are  said  hy  Longmore*  'to  be  witnessed  in  the  hnrw. 
mortally  hit,  no  less  than  in  his  rider;  the  graver  the  injnrr.  ih* 
graver  and  more  persidteut  is  the  shock.*  In  marked  cases  the 
pulse  is  email  and  feeble  or  fluttering*;  the  respiration  eomewhM 
oppressed  and  sighing;  the  skin  pale  and  moist,  with  cold  persjm- 
tioD;  'while  nausea,  vomiting,  and  hiccough  are  also  seen,  and  )■ 
some  cases  there  is  often  well-marked  couvulsioas.  The  disorder 
of  the  nervous  system  varies  greatly,  and  is  sometimes  rathrr  the 
result  of  mental  than  of  corporeal  action,  as  in  a  pis.tol-shot  in  an 
extremity  not  involving  important  parts,  but  in  which  the  paticnVs 
mind,  having  been  impressed  with  the  danger  to  which  he  ww 
exposed,  continues  for  some  time  euhsef|uontly  to  influence  biscffl*- 
poreal  functions.  The  violence  of  the  symptoms  of  primary  ^hoek^ 
in  connection  with  moderate  injuries,  will  depend  often  on  the  tem- 
perament of  the  patient,  and  his  mental  condition  at  the  time  If 
excited  by  passion,  quite  severe  injuries  will  often  pass  unnoticnL 
while  in  cool  blood  the  very  idea  of  a  simple  operation  will  su£Bce, 
in  some  persons,  to  produce  nervous  prostration  of  a  marked  cba^ 
acter,  so  much  so  as  readily  to  induce  syncope.  In  gunshot  wooad* 
of  the  lower  extremities,  and  in  severe  railroad  injuries,  and  exlett- 
sive  burns,  the  symptoms  of  shock  are  usually  most  marked.  In 
these  cases  the  patient  sometimes  loses  his  consciousness  entirrlr. 
aud  becomes  faint,  exhibiting  great  mental  disquietude,  with  absence 
of  thought,  and  giving  foolish  answers,  or  incoherent  mutteriogs. 
The  skin  is  covered  by  a  cold  sweat,  and  is  pale  and  flabby;  the 
muscles  are  all  relaxed;  the  arm,  if  raised,  drops  as  if  paralyxc^d; 
the  sphincters  of  the  bladder  aud  anus  permit  the  escape  of  urine 
and  feces,  and  of  this  the  patient  is  unconscious.  RespLratioa  i' 
much  disordered,  and  Imrely  perceptible  ;  the  pulse  hardly  to  bo  frJl; 
the  action  of  the  heart  feeble,  or  sometimes  so  faint  as  only  lobe 
heard  by  applying  the  ear  to  the  chest;  the  eyes  have  a  vacant t^x- 
pressiou;  the  eyelids  when  raised  remain  open  from  want  of  actiou 
in  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum ;  the  jaw  drops,  and  the  hearing  i? 
temporarily  lost,  or  is  stimulated  only  by  loud  noises — the  patient 
remaining  in  this  semi-dead  condition  for  a  period  which  vsrit'S 
greatly,  as  from  a  few  minutes  to  hours,  according  to  the  exteniof 
the  shock.     In  the  milder  forms,  with  sufficient  cousclousDess  ^^ 


*  On  OuQsbot  Woundi,  rbiln.  edit.,  p.  46. 
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maiDing,  there  is  only  a  mental  commotion,  so  as  to  permit  easy 
reassurance;  bat  in  the  more  ninrke<i  degree  this  is  often  difficult, 
death  somelimes  supervening  without  reaction,  though  nios^t  fre- 
quently a  certain  amount  of  reaction  is  established  and  eonscious- 
ness  returns,  or  prostration  again  supervenes  and  the  patient  dies. 
When  a  limb  is  ehot  or  lorn  away,  or  the  body  badly  scalded,  the 
local  paralysis  induced  by  the  injury  apparently  prevents  its  imme- 
diate perception  by  the  brain,  and  in  numerous  instances  the  patient 
lia6  been  ignorant  of  the  loss  of  a  limb  until  his  attention  was  called 
lo  it.  But  as  soon  as  the  brain  becomes  cognizant  of  the  injury, 
and  the  stage  of  depression  or  shock  sots  in,  these  apparently  dis- 
tant local  injuries  are  attended  by  the  symptoms  just  enumerated, 
though  thi>y  arc  seen  less  quickly  than  when  the  injury  involves  the 
trunk  or  head.  When  the  symptoms  of  shock  are  marked,  serious 
iiiteroal  injury  may  be  diagnosed  even  though  not  apparent  at  the 
moment.  In  most  cases  of  marked  shock  the  pownr  of  deglutition 
is  more  or  less  impaired  for  the  time,  while  even  in  tho  milder  in- 
stances the  patient  experiences  such  difficulty  in  swallowing  us 
will  cause,  when  the  attempt  is  made,  the  sudden  spaHmodic  effort 
detiignated  as  a  '  gulp,'  or  the  portion  partially  swallowed  is  ejected 
vpitb  symptoms  of  strangulation,  often  evidently  of  a  hysterical 
character.  When  consciousness  is  not  so  much  impaired  the  patient 
mey  be  able  to  control  the  pharyngeal  muscles,  yet  those  of  the  ex- 
tremities will  bo  so  imperfectly  regulated  as  to  cause  the  limbs  to 
tremble  as  if  with  fright,  or  as  if  exhausted  by  violent  exercise. 

"  Di'&ATiON. — The  duration  of  the  primary  shock  is  very  varied. 
In  mild  cases  it  disappears  rapidly,  the  patient  quickly  recovering; 
the  depression  or  the  disposition  to  syncope  passing  away  and 
IcATiDg  him  feeble  in  his  circulation  as  well  as  in  his  general 
strength.  But  in  more  marked  cases,  a.s  in  the  crushing  of  a  limb 
by  a  railroad  train,  or  hy  machinery,  or  a  round  shot,  the  collapse 
lasts  for  several  hours,  when  the  powers  of  life  rallying,  reaction 
occurs,  and  there  is  a  renewal  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  noted  in  the  circulation,  which  now  tends  to  ex- 
cessive action  as  much  above  the  healthy  standard  as  the  depressioa 
waa  below  it. 

"  This  reaction  after  the  sho<*k  of  injury,  if  not  regulated  by  ap- 
propriat*!  treatment,  frequently  creates  a  hyperdsviia  or  congestion 
of  the  blood-vessela,  and  soon  develops  inflammation  and  traumatic 
fever.  To  prevent  this,  and  keep  the  reaction  from  exceeding  Us 
proper  bounds,  and  yet  raise  the  flagging  powers  of  life,  is  the  ira- 
Lt  indication  to  be  accomplished  in  the  treatment. 
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"  Treatment  of  Phimary  Shock. — In  mild  casos  of  ^book.  i 
few  encourajring  words,  a  mouthful  of  water,  or  wiuo  nnd  watrt. 
with  jndirious  cxplnmitions  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  injury,  will 
often  suffice ;  but  iu  marked  cases,  wlien  the  patient's  eonBoiousnes} 
is  impaired,  nnd  his  powerfi  of  deglutition  are  temporarily  paralywd 
or  much  weakened,  our  meanH  of  reviving  the  motion  of  the  srstm 
muHt  at  fireit  Ih^  limited  to  such  remediee  as  can  be  appli#-'d  without 
being  introduced  into  the  mouth.  The  l)e8t  plan  of  treatment  is, 
therefore,  to  dash  cold  water  on  the  head  and  face ;  to  excite  arti* 
ficial  res|»iration  by  gently  and  quickly  comprcBsingthe  co^tol  car- 
tilages,  or  by  the  '  Ready  Method*  of  Marshall  Hall ;  by  applying 
etimulatiug  vapors,  as  i^trong  ammonia,  to  the  nostrils;  by  exciting 
the  nerves  of  the  8kin  by  Rinapisms  applied  especially  to  the  epigae- 
tric  and  cardiac  regions,  and  to  the  extremities ;  by  applying  Leal 
to  the  fiurfaee  of  the  liody  through  hut  bricks,  bottles  of  hot  water, 
etc.,  and  by  rousing  the  dornmnt  action  of  the  sympathetic  nrrrw, 
through  the  bowels,  by  administering  stimulating  enemata,  as  oleuxD 
terebiuthiuffi,  infusion  of  capftieum,  etc..  suETieiently  diluted  with 
water  or  mucilage  to  prevent  the  development  of  rectal  inQamint* 
tion.  About  5U  of  ol.  terobinthinae  in  a  pint  of  soap-suds  or  salt 
water  usutilly  suffices. 

"  When  by  the  continued  use  of  these  remedies  the  patient  regaiof 
aufficient  consciousness  to  be  able  to  swallow,  or  when  the  depres- 
sion has  not  gone  so  far  as  that  just  alluded  to,  ntimulonts  may  he 
cautiously  introduced  into  the  stomach.  Of  these,  such  should  l*« 
selected  as  are  not  likely  to  induce  congestion  of  the  cervrbral  v***- 
eels;  hence  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonii 
in  a  Utile  water,  repeated  every  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  answen 
better  than  alcoholic  liquors,  unless  the  latter  are  given  in  modc^ 
ate  quantities,  and  their  intoxicating  tendency  carefully  gnanieil 
nguin^t. 

**As  the  pulse  begins  to  respond  to  these  measures,  the  use  of  both 
external  and  internal  stimulants  should  be  omitted,  the  natural  tend* 
ency  being  to  a  reaction  that  must  Ix*  restricted  to  proper  limits 
Should  the  pulse  become  full,  hard,  and  frequent,  so  as  to  indicate 
febrile  reaction,  cold  drinks,  cold  .sponging,  saline  cathartics,  and 
arterial  sedatives,  such  as  five  drops  of  tho  tincture  of  veralrtjtn 
viride  every  hour,  may  be  necessary — the  powerful  action  of 
latter  remedy  requiring  its  cautious  administration,  e%o  afi  Co 
but  not  depress  too  much  the  action  of  the  circulation.  The  Btrooif 
tincture  of  aconite  root,  in  doses  of  two  drops,  or  of  tinct  of  digiUlSs, 
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lose  of  Ion  drops  every  two  lioiirs.  for  a  few  hours,  may  also 
be  aUvanlageouRlr  used,  if  carefully  watched  and  omitted  as  soon  as 
the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  indicate  their  Bcdative  action. 
By  judicious  attention  to  the  proper  action  of  the  circulmion  in  these 
cases,  carefully  stimulating-  the  patient  when  in  the  coUapped  or  de- 
pressed condition,  and  inducing  sedation  when  the  reaction  becomes 
excessive,  patients  may  be  rullied  from  the  shock  of  injury  and  subse- 
quently treated  as  demanded  by  the  peruliar  nature  of  the  case.  In 
that  mild  degree  of  shock,  sometimes  seen  in  patients  who  have  been 
shot  by  n  bullet  in  the  extremities,  or  struck  on  the  testicles  or  fn  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  which  is  characterized  by  faintness,  trembling, 
and  mental  anidety,  a  little  cold  water,  or  wine  and  water,  with  a  few 
rdfl  of  hope  as  to  the  result  of  the  injury,  oftx'u  suffices. 

"In  many  severe  injuries,  and  especially  in  those  which  involve 
the  main  trunks  of  large  nerves,  or  the  spiuu!  cord,  or  a  great  extent 
of  the  snrfaee  of  the  body,  there  is  sometimes  noted,  at  varying 
periods  after  the  reception  of  the  injury,  a  train  of  symptoms  of  a 
marked  character,  that  are  very  justly  spoken  of  as  those  of  the 
secondary  or  insidious  shock  of  injury. 

"Si/mpicms. —  The  symptoms  of  insidious  shock  are  often  so 
masked  as  to  escape  the  attention  of  an  inexjierienced  observer, 
ODtil  they  are  so  far  developed  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  rally  the 
forces  of  the  patient  Thus  when  a  limb  has  been  torn  off  by  a 
<:i!!ii')u-ball,  or  in  a  rolling-mill^  or  a  tbrashiny-machirie,  or  by  a 
r.ilirMiid  train,  the  patient  not  unfrequently  appears  to  be  almost 
oocooscious  of  the  severity  of  his  injury,  the  local  paralysis  being 
«o  perfect  as  to  prevent  the  excruciating  suffering  that  such  an  injury 
would  otherwise  create.  In  the  ease  of  the  railroad  accident,  by  the 
collision  of  opposing  trains  on  one  of  our  railroads,  1  saw  a  young 
man  who  had  his  arm  cut  off  near  the  shoutder-joint,  with  so  little 
suffering  uh  to  be  unaware  of  the  extent  of  the  injury  till  bis  clothing 
was  removed.     By  great  care  he  subsequently  recovered. 

"In  numerous  instances  in  the  experience  of  all  surgeons,  such 
patients  have  presented  the  following  symptoms  :  immediately  after 
ibi'  iryury  they  are  remarkably  cool,  self-possessed,  and  as  if  en- 
dowed with  indomitable  fortitude  ;  the  pulse  is  often  barely  acceler- 
ated ;  the  respiration  quiet  and  natural ;  the  skin  pleasantly  warm ; 
the  mind  clear,  though  perhaps  a  little  torpid,  but  apparently  with 
perfect  consciousness.  In  some  cases  patients  have  been  known  to 
walk  or  ride  some  distance,  evidently  unconscious  of  injury,  till  sud- 
denly faintness  supervenes,  and  they  fall  to  the  ground,  and  die  in 
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tlie  course  of  an  hour,  more  or  less.  In  other  coses,  whore  ibo  *x- 
tc*rnal  wound  or  injury  is  nioro  evident,  they  will  give  directions  for 
their  removal,  arrange  their  bed,  business,  etc.;  roply  tr>  qnestione 
rationally,  and  with  great  composure;  yet,  as  has  been  well  deacrihed 
by  the  late  Dr.  Oeorge  McClellan,*  they  will  present  a  countcnaoce 
that  is  altogether  unnatural,  having  '  an  inquiring,  anxious  look 
about  the  forehead,  eyes,  and  upper  portions  of  the  face,  while  aQ 
about  the  mouth  is  smiling  and  composed.'  In  addition  to  which 
*they  look  with  a  stare  of  alarm  and  suspicion  at  the  snrgeon  when 
his  attention  is  called  to  Ihom.' 

"After  this  period  of  treacheroos  calmness  has  existed  fVom  thr« 
to  eighteen  hours,  the  expression  suddenly  cbangea;  the  llp«  be- 
come livid  or  deadly  pale  ;  the  blood  leaves  the  surfacv  .  " ''  ■  '  '.- 
the  pulse  flutters  and  becomes  too  rapid  to  count ;  the  i 
short  and  panting;  a  great  sense  of  oppression  diatressps  the  pa- 
tient, and  he  sinks  slowly,  as  if  sufTooated,  or  dies  as  jf  rtrurk  bt 
lightning.  In  these  caeea  the  foundations  of  life  arc  undcrmitwd, 
and  the  paralysis,  which  was  at  first  limited  to  the  part  injuwl 
suddenly  extends  to  the  nervous  centers,  and  life  is  arrested  by  tb^ 
want  of  proper  nervous  force. 

**PrognoHiH. — The  prognonis  in  rases  of  severe  injury,  in  wbirh 
the  patient  is  thus  unconscious  of  sufTeriug,  cannot  l>e  too  gnar^H. 
the  patient  not  being  out  of  danger  from  insidious  shock  until  »ft<t 
the  lapse  of  forty-eight  hours  of  perfect  tranquillity.  In  the  majoritr 
of  such  cases,  when  secondary  shock  supervenes,  death  ensuea 

**  Treatment. —  The  treatment  of  secondary  or  insidioaa  $hoA 
should  be  chiefly  prophylactic,  special  attention  being  given  lu!b# 
preservation  of  the  powers  of  the  nervous  system  by  the  adnifnU- 
tration  of  food  and  stimulants,  while  all  muscular  action  on  lJt>e  pift 
of  the  patient  should  Ije  carefully  guarded  against. 

*'  In  many  cases  it  w^ill  l>e  useful  to  give  milk-panch,  beef-tf*. 
quinine,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  chalybeates,  etc.  as  ofXen  aa  pos^- 
blo,  until  some  evidence  is  shown  of  their  effect  upon  the  cirmU- 
tion.  Then,  while  the  patient  is  strictly  confined  to  the  reciim>»^ut 
position,  stimulating  frictions  should  be  made  along  the  spine,  coU 
applied  to  the  head  if  it  becomes  hot,  pediluvia  or  hot  bottles  applii'd 
to  the  feet  if  c<:tld,  and  access  given  to  a  suflicient  amount  of  frwk 
air  in  the  chamber  to  favor  active  respiration,  while  the  patient  It  •! 


•  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  p.  18.    Phila.,  1818.    Edited  ly  Dr. 
Jdo.  U.  B.  McClellan. 
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same  timo  kept  warmly  covered  up  in  bed.  By  such  tneanF  the 
currence  of  pecondary  shock  may  ho  prevnnted;  but  should  it 
pervene,  nothing-  but  powerful  stimulants  to  the  spine,  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  ether,  brandy,  tincture  of  capsicum,  etc.,  with  the 
frco  use  of  beef  ossonco,  affords  a  hope  of  cheeking  the  rapid  prostra- 
tion that,  if  not  watched,  will  carry  off  the  patient.  In  every  case 
of  serious  laceration  of  a  Innb,  openinjr  a  larj^'e  joint,  tearing:  nerves, 
c,  cautious  watching  of  the  pulse  can  ah)ne  guard  against  the  dc- 
elopment  of  insidious  ^hock.  If  the  patient  is  disposed  to  sleep, 
t  the  pulse  be  noted,  and  let  him  bo  awakened  every  hour  to  take 
nuurishment,  if  the  pulse  begins  to  flag.  As  the  symptoms  of  shock 
are  usually  the  result  of  serious  and  extended  injury,  the  question 
of  the  propriety  of  operating  for  the  relief  of  the  injured  part  will 
Ren  arise.  Unless  in  the  case  of  the  laceration  of  blood-vessels 
om  which  the  blood  oozes,  the  opinion  of  most  surgeons  is  adverse 
the  propriety  of  operating  until  reaction  is  fully  established;  and 
since  unconsciousness  can  be  readily  induced  by  the  use  of  ances- 
tbeticfi.  the  supposed  advantages  derivable  from  amputating  a  limb 
while  the  patient  was  unconscious  of  the  injury,  are  generally  re- 
garded as  evidence  of  a  want  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 
How  soon  after  reaction  nn  amputation  should  be  performed,  will  de- 
pend on  circumstances,  and  be  again  alluded  to  when  speaking  of 
the  advantages  of  primary  over  secondary  amputations. 

''Occasionally  it  happens  that  after  reaction  is  established  and 
Iraumatic  fever  supervenes,  the  patient  becomes  delirious,  or  trau- 
matic delirium  or  wandering,  without  fever,  is  met  with.     If  this 
delirium  is  an  attendant  on  the  febrile  condition,  sedatives,  cooling 
applications,  and  the  judicious  use  of  opiates,  with  antiphlogistic 
remedies,  as  antimony,  arterial  sedatives,  and  such  others  as  are 
adapted  to  inflammatory  fever,  will   be  required;   in  other  cases 
opiates  are  mainly  sufficient.     Should  delirium  tremens  supervene, 
the  asnal  treatment,  as  described  in  treatises  on  the  practice  of  med- 
icine, with  great  attention  to  the  seat  of  injury,  will  be  requisite. 
mong  high  livers  or  in  the  intemi>erate,  a  comparatively  slight 
jury  will  often  induce  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  requiring 
iates  and  stimulants  to  counteract  it,  or,  if  the  pulne  is  exceed- 
frequent  without  prostration,  the  adniiniBtratinn  of  large  doses 
f  the  tincture  of  digitalis  or  veratruu]  viride.     In  delirium  tremens 
upervening  on  pistol  wounds,  in  tiiany  of  our  volunteer  soldiers  in 
for  the  first  time  and  deprived  of  their  habitual  drams,  I  have 
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Bpftn  marked  lM»nofit  derived  from  the  adrainistralion  of  half  an  om 
of  tlie  tincture  of  digitalis*  every  four  hours  uulil  three  do&es 
taken,  this  apparently  heroic  treatment  sometimes  inducing  a  (jer- 
fet't  euro  in  thirty-aix  hourB.  As  the  dose  advised  is  very  largv,  lb#» 
pulse  should  be  cautiously  watched  t>efore  it  is  repeated." 

Virus. — If  a  rabid  dog,  or  other  animal,  bite  the  part  we  are  coi>- 
eidering,  or  any  part, — if  a  poiBonous  serpent  strike  its  fang,  or  evea 
if  the  loose  kiss  of  the  chancrous  lip  inoculate, — a  first  iudieulton  {ft 
to  gel  clear  of  the  poison.  How?  It  is  now  very  generally  ac- 
cepted that  the  innnediato  application  of  solid  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
parts  wounded  will  neutralize  these  poisons,  or  that,  at  any  rate,  it 
will  so  aittT  the  condition  of  the  wounded  part  as  to  elongh  off  the 
offending  ugeut,  and  pruvcnt  its  absorption.  If  au  escharotic  is  not 
at  hand,  and  this,  at  the  moment,  would  be  not  unlikely,  such  a 
wound  may  he  cut  away.  Suction  is  also  an  admirable  prophylactic 
(not  (18  the  chancre  inoculation  is  concerned,  there  would  be  here 
no  inr»mediatc  hurry)  for  most  poisonous  introductions.  The  dangw 
to  the  person  sucking  such  a  wound  would  be  very  trifling;  any 
danger  at  all  depending  on  a  casual  abrasion  that  might  at  tbr 
time  be  present  about  the  month  or  lips.  Excision  of  bitten  paru 
is  frequently  practiced.  I  recall  an  occasion,  several  years  ago, 
where  an  enraged  rattlesnake  escaped  from  an  experimenter,  strik- 
ing its  fungs  into  a  colored  assistant  standing  by.  Without  ■ 
moment's  hesitation,  the  gentleman  excised  the  part ;  no  harm  ever 
came  of  the  matter.  Tiding  a  patient  over  the  depression  of  rattle- 
smike  poison  by  the  stimulus  and  specific  effects  of  whisky,  has 
received  so  many  confirmations  as  to  have  become  a  matter  of 
common  knowlodgt?.  In  my  own  practice  I  have  had  on  sereral 
occasions  to  excise  poison  wounds,  and  all  have  been  SQCoe^sftil 
Without  exception,  however,  the  wounds  excised  ha%'e  been  receired 
through  some  intervening  substance,  and  such  substances  mar  bare 
preveutcd  the  introduction  of  any  poison. 

Healixq  Wounds. — Primary  indications  met,  the  second  quc^- 
tiOD  is  the  healing  of  a  wouud.  Every  wound  heals  by  granab- 
tioD.  The  difference  between  a  healing  by  fir.st  intention  and  a  heal- 
ing by  second  intention  is  only  a  difference  in  degree.  An  indaed 
wound,  delicately  and  accurately  approximated,  heals  with  an  liuJr 
new  inter-tissue  that  Mr.  Paget  mentions  cases  where  no  line 
difference  was  discernible  even  under  the  microscope.  A  heating 
second  intention,  so  called,  may  require  so  many  grauuW  to  fiU 
ft  gap  that  the  new  or  cicatricial  tissue  is  observable  at  a  gre%t  <Ib« 
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,  06  is  freqaeatly  witnessed  in  scars  froni  burnfl.  An  indication, 
then,  of  the  ulinoal  importance  to  bo  met  in  wounds  about  the  fact?, 
ie  the  avoidance  of  a  necessity  for  new  tissae.  To  accomplish  this, 
every  wound  is  to  have  ita  parts  as  nearly  approximated  as  possible, 
and  the  associated  vat^cularity  luodiBed,  or  at  least  controlled. 

How  wounds  are  best  approximated  is  a  matter  which  is  always 
«licitiD|C^  di:4cussioa.  The  common  methods  are  by  stitches,  plasters, 
and  compresses.  An  incised  wound,  of  limited  extent,  about  the 
cheek,  seldom  needs  more  than  thiit  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster 
shall  be  thrown  across  it.  If  such  a  wound  occupies  the  position  of 
the  lips,  and  shall  have  made  a  complete  separation,  adhesive  plaster 
will  not,  pcrhapr*.  be  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  To  insure  the 
Jea«t  scar,  a  stitch  may  be  used  to  apprcximate  the  free  edges,  and 
be  parts  then  forced  and  held  toother  by  placing  two  lateral  com- 
presses at  the  sides  of  the  wound,  and  supporting  these  with  a  turn 
of  the  circular  bandage ;  or  it  may  be  found  that,  aft^^T  the  stitch, 
Ibe  adhesive  strips  will  answer  the  purpose.  Tins,  with  a  6gare-of-8 
lum  about  them,  make  a  very  nice,  reliable,  and  accurate  adaptation, 
and,  if  not  kept  in  too  long.  leave  very  little  sear. 

A  mode  of  appruxiuiation,  which  will  be  found  very  satisfactory, 
consifits  in  using-  a  suture  of  silver  wire,  and  bringing  the  edges  of 
the  wound  together,  as  directed  in  cleft  palate.  An  objection,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  admitt-i^d,  to  all  pins  and  stitches,  ties  in  the  fact  of 
new  wounds  being  made, — an  irritation  being  begotten  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  foreign  body,  which  is  very  apt  to  provoke  more  or  lees 
fiuppurutlou.  thus  umking  other  scars,  as  is  wituessed  so  frei|ucntly 
in  operations  performed  for  hare-lip;  therefore  it  may  be  set  forth  as 
the  best  practice,  that  any  means  which  breaks  the  flesh  should  be 
avoided,  if  any  other  may  be  made  to  answer.  Silver  or  lead  wire 
is  preferred  to  the  waxed  silk,  only  from  the  fact  that  these  me- 
tallic agents  seem  to  irritate  less,  and  are,  therefore,  not  ao  likely  to 
make  points  of  suppuration,  and  consequently  scars. 

When  pins  or  stitches  are  used,  they  are  to  be  left  in  place  only  so 
Jong  ae  is  aljsolutcly  necessary.  This  time  will,  of  course,  depend 
rery  macb  on  circumstances.  If  an  incised  wound  does  as  well  as 
h  may,  sixty  to  seventy  hours  will  usually  be  found  sufficient  for 
tlie  anion,  white  instances  enough  exist  where,  in  this  time,  the  pro- 
^SH  of  repair  seems  scarcely  to  have  commenced.   A  very  good  way 

obtain  information  is  to  sponge  off  the  wound,  and  to  be  instructed 
J  the  line  of  approximation  ;  if  this  coiUinues  to  show  its  incised 
ature,  the  pins  are  not  to  be  disturbed  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
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fleshy  line  of  romparative  Bolidity,  the  pins  may  1>e  removed, — tlie 
parts  vvill  hold. 

The  withdrawal  of  a  pin  or  ligature  is  a  matter  demanding  drliCAcy 
of  maoipulation.  It  is  frecpK^ntly,  and  indeod  gf^ncrally,  the  case, 
that  more  or  less  blood-rubt  collocli*  upon  a  pin,  making  the  removal 
a  matter  of  guch  difficulty  that,  utdees  the  precaution  he  takeo  to 
scrape  nwny  such  rust  iMi-fore  making  the  attempt,  a  disturbance 
of  the  cicatrix  is  almost  inevitable.  In  the  withdrawal  of  a  pin, 
an  important  matter  is  tbo  rotation  of  it  j  such  rotation  fainli- 
totes  Lbc  removal  wouderfully.  Metallic  ligatures  are  generally  dis- 
turbing; the  proper  plan  to  take  them  away  is  to  cut  tbo  wire  at 
the  side  of  the  spot  or  knot  opposite  to  that  on  which  it  ftcemi 
desirable  to  withdraw  it;  the  end  is  then  to  bo  carefully  straight- 
ened, so  as  to  place  it  on  a  line  with  the  part  in  the  wound ;  gup- 
port  is  to  1h?  given  the  cicatrix  by  a  finger  applied  on  cither  hid^ 
when,  with  a  rotatory  movement,  the  wire  is  to  be  drawn  away. 
In  the  use  of  the  pin  and  fignre-of-8,  a  very  excellent  plan  ia.  on 
the  removal  of  the  pin,  to  allow  the  blood-matted  silk  to  rcmaia 
glued  to  the  wound;  it  servea  very  much  to  hold  the  parts  together, 
and  is  entirely  void  of  any  offense  as  a  source  of  irritation. 

When  plasters  are  used,  it  is  a  necessity  to  have  all  bairi9  hba^t^l 
away  and  the  parts  perfectly  dry.  The  ordinary  adhesive  kt'pt  on 
sale  by  every  druggist,  composed  of  resin  and  lead  plaster,  is  pfr- 
haps  open  to  as  little  objection  as  any.  It  is  to  be  applied  in  strips 
of  convenient  length  mid  breadth,  and  rendered  adhesive  by  holding, 
for  a  monieut,  the  hack  of  the  strip  over  a  vessel  of  hot  water.  There 
are  skins,  however,  which  this  plaster  irritates  and  inflames;  when 
ea«eK  of  the  kind  are  encountered,  it  is  well  to  employ  the  idingUf* 
jiUster.  An  ohjectlon  to  this  ploster  is  its  tendency  to  curl,  and 
roll  up.  It  is  applied  by  moiateaing  the  glazed  surface  with 
water. 

In  the  use  of  plasters,  it  is  a  good  rule  to  allow  a  space  between 
each  strip ;  this  not  only  ket-ps  the  wound  exposed  to  observation, 
but  permits  of  easy  drainage.  An  only  exception  to  such  rule  U 
found  in  smiill  cuts  where  it  is  Ihougiil  desirable  to  use  collodion. 
This  mixture  of  gun-cotton  and  ether  is  applii-d  either  dire^ly 
over  a  cut — first  nicely  approximating  the  edges,  and  holding  tbr 
parts  together  until  the  ether  has  evajwratcd — or  indirectly  throQgb 
the  agency  of  saturated  sli]ts  of  gauze  or  other  coovcuient  ma- 
terial. 

The  removal  of  a  plaster  is  to  be  effected  by  drawing  the  strip 
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cither  side  toward  the  wouml ;  such  a  removal  being  accom- 
pliKbod  without  any  strain  upon  tbt^  cirutrix,  tho  lino  of  unionising, 
of  cotirsf,  supported  by  tlie  tlmnili  and  forofingpr  of  tho  other  hand. 
If  a  wound  seems  to  be  doing  \vell  under  plaster,  there  need  be  no 
special  haste  in  its  removal.  It  is  usually  the  cat^e,  however,  that 
such  u  dressing  will  not  contiime  to  do  service  longer  than  two  or 
three  days.  In  simple  incised  injuries,  this  is  generally  all  that  is 
required,  but  in  lacerated  wounds,  drcsBings  are  demanded  an  in- 
definite length  of  time,  and  require  eoniinnod  renewal.  In  reapply- 
)Dg  a  dressing  of  adhesive  strips,  a  good  plan  is  to  displace  and 
replace  one  at  a  time. 
Complicated  Wodnds. — The  history  of  a  few  cases  may,  per- 

bbops,  bei*t  serve  to  illu.^triito  practi*^c  in  this  direction. 
Case  I. — Little  girl,  of  remarkably  perfect  temperament,  about 
four  years  of  age,  brought  into  the  office  with  quite  a  gash  in  tho 
lower  lip,  and  the  six  anterior  teeth  knocked  directly  back ;  consider- 
able bemorrbage. 

Treatnwnt. — Checked  the  hemorrhage,  and  cleaned  the  parts  hy 
the  fVee  use  of  cold  water  a]>plied  througb  the  syringe;  pushed 
ibe  teeth  back  into  their  unfraclured  alveoli,  and  retained  them  in 
lace  by  laying  a  delicate  roller  over  them,  fixing  it  beneath  the 
chin.  A  single  stitch  of  waxed  silk  was  placed  in  the  wound  of 
ibe  lip.  The  case  was  dismissed  for  the  day,  with  directions  to 
keep  the  parts  relVigerated  througb  a  continuous  application  of  cold 
water. 

Second  day.  Same  treatment  continued,  the  band  over  the  teeth 
l)eing  replaced  by  a  fresh  one. 

Tliird  day.  Wound  in  the  lip  healed  sufficiently  to  remove  the 
ligature.  Teeth  somewhat  tightened;  very  little  inflammation; 
continued  the  bandage,  but  left  oR"  the  npjvliofttion  of  thf  water. 

Fourth  dny.  U^'moved  the  bandage.  Teeth  very  sore,  but  doing 
well,  and  quite  fast. 

Eighth  day.  Patient  dismissed  ;  snme  sorenosfl  still  in  the  teeth, 
but  needing  only  time  to  bring  them  to  full  healtb. 

Thi8  ea.«e  was  ween  three  months  after  the  accident — there  was 
no  diacoloratioa  of  the  teeth,  and  not  the  Blight^st  evidence  that 
any  harm  had  been  done  them. 

Case   II. — Child   six  years   of  ago.     Four   front   inferior  teeth 

ocked  loose  by  a  blow  from  a  ball ;  some  contusion  of  the  lip, 
but  no  break  in  the  continuity  ;  very  little  bleeding. 

Treaiment. — Removed  the  injured  teeth  ;  absorption  having  pro- 
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greased  to  a  considerable  extent,  applied  to  tbe  lips  dressing  of 
cold  water ;  cage  woll  enough  to  dismiss  next  dny. 

Case  III. — Little  boy,  five  years  of  age,  fell  upon  a  cor'bBtoiw^ 
fracturing  the  superior  alveolar  process.  Examination  rove4U«<l  six 
teeth  movable  in  mass,  the  fracture  extending  from  tuberosity  of 
right  side  to  canine  fossa  of  left.  The  accident  occurred  nine  huuTB 
before  recourse  to  treatment. 

Condition. — Child  feverish  and  restless;  pulse  mnch  excited; 
soil  parts  about  tbe  seat  of  fracture  considerably  swollen,  and  bo 
tender  as  to  cause  the  little  patient  to  scream  when  tbe  partff  were 
touched. 

Treaimeni. — A  Seidlitz  powder;  hot  pcdiluvia;  tbo  mooth  9y> 
ringed  with  cold  water;  iced  lemonade,  ad  lib.:  apts  Minderwri.  5y. 
j*j  gr.  acetate  of  morphia.  This  was  the  trealmcut  on  the  after- 
noon and  night  of  accident. 

Second  day.  Hot  pediluvia;  iced  lemonade,  made  of  crushed 
ice ;  mustard  poultice  at  back  of  neck. 

Third  day.  Swelling  of  gums  very  much  abated.  Fed  tbe  child 
freely  with  spoon  food,  then  brought  the  fractured  part  to  its  place 
by  reducing  to  proper  articulation  with  lower  teeth,  and  retaining  in 
position  by  means  of  the  yard  strip  modification  of  the  Barton 
bandage — a  fairly  comfortable  day  was  pa-sscd.  In  tbe  evening  tbe 
bandage  was  loosened,  the  child  again  fed,  the  bandage  tightened, 
patient  put  to  bed — a  comfortable  night  was  passed. 

Fourth  day.  Doing  very  well.  On  loosening  the  bandage  there 
was  very  Hltle  tendency  in  the  fractured  part  to  move  of  itself;  child 
fed  wit li  siiup  food;  mouth  well  syringed  with  cold  water;  bandage 
reapplied.  Patient  played  about  the  room  most  of  the  day,  taking 
lemonade  and  rice-gruel  very  frequently,  by  placing  the  fluid  within 
the  lips  and  sucking  it  between  tbo  teeth. 

Prom  lifth  to  tenth  day  did  little  mure  than  continae  the  treat- 
ment of  the  fourth. 

Eleventh  day.   Removed  the  bandage.    Fracture  fairly  solid ;  a 
to  hold  of  itself;  li([uid  food  continued;  uo  other  tn-almeut. 

Fifteenth  day.  Patient  U'gnn  to  eat  solid  food;  passing  on,  whb 
out  further  treatment,  to  a  good  cure. 

Case  IV. — Little  girl,  three  years  of  age,  markedly  scrofUous ; 
lip  cut  through ;  fracture  of  process  of  central,  lateral  incisor,  aod 
cuspid  loeth  of  left  side  inferior  maxilla;  cutting  edgvs  uf  ittiXh 
thrown  backward. 

Treatment. — The  wound  in  the  lip  being  quite  extonstvc,  a  hare- 
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lerled,  and  the  parts  pushed  together  and  held  with 


lip  pin  was  mseriea,  ana  rne  pans  pusj 

igure-of-8.      The  fractured  proceps  was  restoR'd  to  positiou,  and 

[retained  by  tying  the  one  end  of  a  f^trand  of  waxed  floss  silk  around 

iG  last  molar  tooth  of  the  injured  side,  bringing  it  forward,  parsing 

between  the  tirst  molar  and  euBpid  of  the  fractured  part,  back  of  the 

three  teeth  of  the  broken  prow*89,  then  out  Iwtween  the  eentraJ  in- 

lieora,  ami  back  to  the  first  molar,  where  it  was  tied.    This  ligature 

[feopported  the  part  in  it&  place  very  well.     The  ferrated  elixir  of 

ric,  ia  dosea  of  twenty-five  drops,  directed  three  times  a  day. 

Second  tJay.  Wouud  in  the  Up  doing  tolerably  well;  seat  of  froc- 

[ture  looking  puffy,  and  asthenic.     Very  weak  solution  of  compound 

tincture  of  capsicum  ordered  to  lio  thrown,  ter  die,  over  the  part. 

Third  day.    Lookiug  worso;   ligatures  cutting  into   the  gtiraa ; 
patient  refusing  solid  or  soft  food ;  took  away  the  ligature  ;  tempted 
the  appftite  with  ice-cream  and  jellies;  scarified  the  \\\\Wy  gum. 
^H     Fuurlh  day.  Matter  oozing  from  al>out  sent  of  fracture  ;  etherized 
^■tbe  child;  dissected  down  to  the  fractured  piece,  anrl  removed  it. 
^H     Sixth  day.    Very  much   improved;    wound   healing  fairly;   con- 
^BliAued  to  syringe  with  the  dilute  capsicum  comp. 
^B    Eighth  day.  Case  well  enough  to  be  dismissed.   The  pin  in  the  lip 
'       had  beeu  removed  on  the  third  day.     The  wound  gajMid  stuue  little; 
but  the  removal  was  a  necessity,  on  account  of  irritation  produced 
its  presence;  support  was  given  by  an  adhesive  strip,  after  the 
away  of  the  pin.  and  the  part  stimulated  with  capsicum^ 
which  it  healed  very  rapidly. 
Cask  V. — M.  L.,  an  icemau,  aged  perhaps  thirty-five,  brought  into 
'Ujc  office  immediately  after  having  bt^tri  kicked  on  the  muuth  by  a 
Ticious  mule.     Patient  very  pale  ami  faint.     E.xaniination  revealed 
tntnminutod  fractures  of  the  alveolar  process  of  both  jaws,  with  the 
teeth  knocked  into  every  position. 

I  Treatment. — First,  stimulation  with  a  little  brandy.  The  patient 
levived.  Incisions  on  either  side  of  the  teeth  were  made  down  to 
the  bone,  and  some  eight  pieces  removed,  with  the  teeth  associatetl. 
Ko  hemorrhage  of  consequence  attended  the  operation,  and  in  the 
Course  of  three  or  four  days  the  man  was  going  about  his  business, 
—no  treatment,  outside  of  the  free  use  of  cold  water,  haviug  been 
indicated  or  employed. 
Case  VI. — C.  II.,  struck  over  the  angle  of  the  jaw  by  a  Mini<^ 
ball,  which  plowed  across  the  t'aeo,  completely  dividing  the  cheek, 
and  grooving  the  right  nasal  ala.  A  first  treatment  employed  on 
16  field,  where  the  injury  was  received,  consisted  in  associating  the 
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severed  parts  \\'ith  a  series  of  interrupted  sutures,  and  the  applicAtiou 
of  ft  poorly  adapted  bandage.  In  this  condition  the  patient  was  sent 
several  days' journey,  to  a  hospital  in  whieh  1  happened  at  the  lim* 
to  be  employed.  My  Grat  obserratiou  of  the  case  exhibited  an  Im- 
Tiienw!  Wound,  stlches  all  torn  out ;  aupcrior  maxillary  bono  exposed, 
with  groove  cut  into  it ;  suppuration  most  profuse ;  patient  ex- 
hausted, irritable,  and  feverish. 

Treatvient. — The  weather  biding  oppressively  hot,  a  large  1>adiD  of 
water  was  brought,  in  which  the  head  and  face  were  thoroughly,  yd 
tenderly,  washed.  Tlie  matted  hair  was  combed  out  and  arrang^ed. 
This  refreshed  him  vury  much.  Examination  of  the  wound  was 
commenced.  On  the  groove  in  the  bone  was  found  no  spUoter,  dot 
other  Indication  atl verse  to  the  direct  and  immediate  overlying  of 
\l  by  the  soft  parts.  Attention  to  tht'  line  uf  wound  in  the  sofl  j»art 
exhibited  that  the  slough,  which  must  necessarily  have  ensued  from 
the  passage  of  the  bull,  had  completed  itself,  and  that  a  process  of 
repair  was  attempting  to  inuugurute  itself.  Indieutions  IhuB  being 
rendered  very  ]drtin,  the  whole  of  the  cut  and  suppurating  eurface 
was  slightly  stimulatfd  by  an  application  of  dilute  tincture  of  iodine, 
and  then  carefully'  moulded  into  pluce  and  approximated.  The  maifi- 
tenanee  of  this  apposition  was  accomplished  by  fitting  a  compress  to 
the  cheek,  and  also  below  the  wound,  and  with  a  bandage  carefully 
lifting  and  supporting  it;  uo  stetehers,  pinB,  or  plasters  being  em- 
ployed. The  success  was  perfect,  the  whole  line  of  the  wound  l»eing 
exposed,  permitting  the  fullest  and  most  frequent  examinatiozL  in 
ten  weeks  the  parts  had  united  so  firmly  aa  to  allow  of  the  removal 
of  the  compress  and  bandage.  The  only  mediration  enipIoy«rd  coo- 
sistcd  in  the  administration  of  an  occasional  Seidlit/.  powder,  and  a 
daily  glass  of  porter,  with  repeated  applications  to  the  wound  of  the 
dilute  iodine,  one  part  of  the  officinal  tinctun*  to  four  pnrt«i  water. 

Cask  VII. — Little  girl  fell  over  the  shafts  of  u  wagon,  cutting  hef 
tongue,  in  some  unappreciated  way,  directly  in  twain,  fur  the  di*- 
lancc  of  an  inch  down  the  middle.  Hemorrhage  very  proftise.  nv 
quiring  the  ligature  of  a  vessel.  This  wound  was  united  by  two 
stitches  of  the  interrupted  suture  passed  deep  in  the  substance  of 
the  organ;  cold  water  directed  to  l>e  held,  qnite  continuously.  rortlM> 
first  day  in  the  mouth  ;  patient  fed  on  ice-cream  and  jelly.  Third  day, 
stitches  removed,  union  complete,  ligature  loosened,  and  wa«)  poltod 
away  on  the  seventh  day. 

Case  YIII. — Brigadier  General  D.,  standing  upon  nn  outlook,  was 
struck  by  a  sharpshooter,  the  ball  passiag  through  the  right  ramus 
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f  the  lowtT  jaw,  shaltering  the  bone,  passings  forward  across  and 

b  tbe  tongue,  emerging-  from  and  splintering  the  body  of  tbe 

on  tbe  left  side.     Tbe  treatment  pursued  upon  tbe  field  hud 

en  to  check  an  nlarining  hemorrhage  from  the  region  of  entrance 

f   tbe   ball,  bj  etufiiDg  the  wound  with   cbarpie  saturated  with 

oQBcrB  solution  of  iron,  throwing  a  bandage  over  it,  and  liurryiug 

rpatient  to  the  boHpital. 

dition  on  entrance. — Patient  arrived,  and  wae  put  under  my 
about  eleven  o'clock  at  night;  complained,  by  writing  on  u 
late,  of  great  thirst,  with  entire  inability  to  swallow,  and  of  the  pain- 
effort  it  required  to  breathe;  had  not  been  able  to  drink  since  the 
deat,  which  happened  two  days  before. 

Treatment. — Exaniinution  revealed  marked  displacement  of  tbe 
middle  piece  of  the  fractured  bone.  This,  with  the  tongue,  being 
pulled  backward  by  ihe  byoid  attachment  of  ibe  geuio-hyogloasal 
muscles,  sufficed  to  explain  part  of  the  difficulty  in  respiration  and 
deglutition.    The  tongue  itself,  however,  was  murh  swollen,  and  had 

f  I  ball  wound  through  its  buse.  Two  primary  indieutians  thus  pre- 
dated :  to  keep  tbe  body  of  the  bone  and  tongue  in  position,  and  to  re- 
ftuce  the  swelling  in  the  tongue.  The  external  wounds  were  for  second- 
try  couyideration — the  ])alu'ni  had  ti>  breathe  and  hail  tu  be  nourished. 
The  uioutb  was  first  well  syringed  with  cold  water,  wbiub  waa  most 
refreshing  to  the  patient;  tbe  bone  was  then  brought  forward,  the 
I  inferior  teeth  in  front  of  the  superior ;  the  jaws  were  closed,  and 
^^held  together  by  a  ilelicate  bandage,  the  middle  fragment  being  thus 
^^petained  even  in  front  of  its  natural  position,  and  pulling  tbe  tongue 
^Hibrward  with  it.  This  accomplished,  tbe  patient  was  propped  up  iu 
^Kau  arm-ohair,  and  his  feet  immersed  in  hot  water,  the  application 
^Bbving  continued  until  every  vein  and  capillary  was  engorged.  A 
^^bpal  abstraction  of  blood  was  not  thought  desirable,  as  he  had 
already  lost  as  much  as  he  could  well  spare.  The  result  of  such  a 
primary  treatment  was,  that  in^half  an  hour  the  patient  was  able  to 
awullow  spoonfuls  of  lemonade.  This  drink,  cold  as  it  could  be 
e,  was  continued  during  most  of  the  night,  serving,  by  its  re- 
nuent,  to  give  much  comfort,  and  by  its  refrigeration  to  abate 
he  vascular  excitement.  About  four  o'clock  iu  the  morning  the 
lieut  fell  into  a  disturbed  sleep,  which  continued  until  eight.  At 
ine  O'clock  the  tongue  was  examined  by  separating  tbe  lips,  and 
uking  at  it  through  spaces  which  existed  between  tbe  teeth ;  tbe 
Uing  and  turgidity  had  very  much  diminished.  The  feet  were 
in  placed  in  hot  water,  and  the  blood  held  in  the  parts  until  a 
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BODse  of  fnintness  was  experieaccd.    This  gave  increased  relief.   Tht 
patient  thus  being  over  the  immediate  danger,  attention  wu 
rected  to  the  state  of  the  externa]  injuries,  and  the  line  of 
of  the  ball. 

The  wound  at  the  external  angle  of  the  jaw  was  found  to  occiipr 
quite  a  space  in  the  parotid  fossa,  the  ball  having  been  received 
evidently  as  the  general  had  turned  his  head  to  address  some  one 
l>ehind  him.  It  won  stufied  with  charpie,  looking  now  a  black  and 
blood-infiltrated  mass,  and  whirh  evidrntly  had  been  thrust  bard  and 
solidly  into  the  wound,  and  now  bad  swelled  to  doable  ita  former 
Bize,  rliBpIaeing  the  parts  to  a  very  marked  extent  This  plug  ()oiQg 
firmly  fixed,  it  was  left  to  be  removed  or  not,  as  circuoistancea 
should  seem  to  direct,  at  a  future  time.  The  wound  of  exit  was 
larger  than  might  have  been  expected,  spieula  of  bone  having  coo- 
siderably  torn  the  part* ;  from  this  was  removed  several  small 
splinters.  The  probe,  passed  into  this  opening,  revealed  the  Uxte 
of  the  wound,  running  through  the  base  of  the  tongue  obliquely 
across  the  mouth.  An  only  treatment  consisted  in  the  free  use  of 
permanganate  of  potash  and  water  The  patient  passed  the  day  in 
a  fair  degree  of  comfort. 

A  sudden  secondary  hemorrhage  bebg  the  next  thing  to  fear,  it 
was  determined  on  the  third  day  to  remove  the  plug  ;  this  was  ac- 
complished only  after  a  full  hour  of  labor,  the  charpie  having  wedgvni 
itself  into  every  imaginable  space,  the  removal  being  effected  hj 
the  very  free  use  of  milk-warm  water  and  the  most  gentle  of  trac- 
tion with  the  forceps  and  scalpel  handle.  The  removal  was  atWruicd 
with  considerable  pain,  but  without  the  loss  of  a  single  drop  of 
blood;  the  relief  from  the  sense  of  pressure  afforded  waa  so  very 
great  as  to  change  the  whole  appearance  of  the  pationt,  be  now 
breathing  and  taking  his  beef  essence  with  the  greatest  freedou. 
The  appearance  of  the  wound  was  really  very  promising,  attempla 
at  granulation  being  quite  evident,  while  nothing  es[>ecially  threat- 
ening was  to  be  observed.  The  day  after  this  dressing,  the  patient, 
in  opposition  to  all  advice  or  commands,  insisted  on  being  passvd 
to  his  family  in  Washington.  All  the  dangers  of  secondary  bem<ir* 
rhagc  were  exposed  and  explained  to  him,  but  he  seemod  to  be  po^ 
sessed  of  the  single  idea  of  getting  to  hi.s  home.  At  five  o'clikck  to 
the  afternoon  ho  was  driven  to  the  steamer  plying  between  Fonnna 
Monroe  and  Baltimore,  continued  in  charge  of  a  surgeon  who 
been  sent  with  him  from  the  field.  At  midnight,  while  oa 
Chesapeake,  the  most  profuse  secondary  hemorrhage  came  on,  which 
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was  controlled,  as  ^M?st  it  niigbt  bo,  by  musses  of  ice  held  coutiou- 
Ously  to  the  wound.     The  patient  died  during  the  next  day  at  a 
a]  on  the  wharf  in  Baltimore — under  what  exact  circuniBtaaees 
I  could  not  leurn ;  most  likt'ly,  however,  from  exhaustion. 

Casb  IX. — J.  B.,  middle-nged  man,  gash,  from  a  blow,  lacerating 
Uh?  cheek,  opening  the  duct  of  Steno. 

Treatment. — With  ii  heavy-eyed  needle,  earned  a  loop  from  the 
'bottom  of  the  wound  to  the  inside  of  the  cheek — the  silk,  which 
WM  very  loose,  conducted  the  saliva  into  the  mouth.  Brought  the 
external  wound  together  by  strips  of  resin  plaster;  no  other  treat- 
ment required.  Have  an  occasional  dressing.  In  a  week  the  loop 
bad  eloagbed  through  into  the  mouth,  preserving  completely  the 
track  for  the  secretion,  and  the  process  of  granQlution  had  ad- 
vanced almost  to  the  stage  of  cure  in  the  external  wound ;  no  after- 
trouble. 

^H  Cabm  X. — C.  A.,  young  gentleman,  twenty  years  of  age,  deep 
^nanctnred  cut  hi  the  floor  of  the  mouth  just  to  left  of  middle  line, 
^BpBtde  by  the  slipping  of  an  elevator  in  the  attempt  to  remove  root 
^■W  upper  canine  tooth.  No  hemorrhage,  or  immediate  bad  sign  of  any 
kind ;  patient  very  much  frightened.  Accident  had  occurred  two 
^^^ys  iK'fore  my  seeing  the  case;  part  very  sore  and  tender;  iu6am- 
^^nstion  limited. 

^B  Treatment. — Directed  arnica  water  for  relief  of  the  soreness ; 
nothing  else  indicated  or  required  ;  the  wound  healing  rapidly  and 
kindly. 

Case  XI. — 'Cut  received  by  young  lady,  exposing  and  incising 
mylo-hyoid  artery  of  left,  side  in  the  groove  j  hemorrhage  very  great 
and  pfTRiHtent. 

Treaiment. — Upright  position;  tinct.  Erigeron  as  directed;  strong 
tlom  solution  held  to  the  part  on  tufts  of  cotton,  afterward  thrown 
with  the  syringe;  iee  to  the  part,  etc.  Nn  result  on  the  bleeding. 
The  patient  becoming  aflected  from  loss  of  blood,  enlarged  the 
wound,  picked  out  the  vessel  with  the  Listou  forceps,  aud  tied  it. 
This.  ofcourBo,  controlled  the  hemorrhage.  Patient  recovered. 
Case  XII. — Mr.  C.  Performed  operation  on  the  cheek  for  erectile 
wlh ;  cut  well  into  the  sub-tissue,  making  quite  a  deep  wound, 
jurt  ns  if  tlie  part  had  been  scooped  out. 

Trentmeni. — Cold-water  dressing;    waiting  on  nature  to  fill  up 
uud  with  granulations;  nothing  else  required,  nothing  done;  the 
caae  progrcflBed  to  a  satisfactory  cure,  excepting  a  raised  scar. 
Case  XIII. — Young  man,  shot  through  the  cheek;  the  mouth 
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being,  nt  the  time,  fortunatolv  open,  the  ball  passed  oat,  doi&fi:  nn 
further  (lamufre;  no  hemorrhage. 

Treatment. — Applied  cloths  wrunpr  out  of  cold  water,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  vascular  reaction  ;  nothing  oUe  done ;  wound 
suppurated  until  the  compressed  and  devitalized  lisgiipa  were 
sloughed ;  then  kindly  granulated,  the  patient  being  entirely  well 
in  a  month. 

Cask  XIV. — Patient,  young  lady.  In  an  attempt  to  extract  the 
firat  raolar  tooth  of  right  upper  jaw  a  flap  of  gura  had  be<*n  torn, 
extending  around  the  mouth  to  the  left  second  biciiitpid  ;  this  flap 
hud  lii'en  Imnging  loose  some  three  hours  l)efore  the  patient  pro- 
scuted  herself. 

Treatment. — Cut  it  off,  and  depended  on  granulations  from  the 
wouudf'd  surfnee  for  the  filling  up;  patient  comfortable  next  daj  : 
entirely  well  in  a  week  ;  no  other  treatment  of  any  kind  reijuired. 

Case  XV. — Boy,  twelve  years  of  age;  playing  wi!h  powder  con- 
tained in  a  bottle,  it  uiifortunutely  exploded,  throwing  the  glass  and 
powder  into  his  face.  When  first  seen,  an  hour  after  the  accidmt, 
the  patient  was  in  the  greatest  distress ;  the  eyes  were  completely 
clor-ed.  lashes  entirely  destroyed,  hair  singed,  face  raw  and  bleeding, 
pulse  rapid,  nnd  very  irritable. 

Treatment. — First,  Seidlitz  powder,  with  half  gr&in  of  opium; 
second,  removal  of  such  pieces  of  glass  as  could  bo  readily  picked 
away  with  the  forceps;  third,  eold-wnter  dressing.  In  an  hour 
the  patient  was  fairly  comfortable  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  socood 
half  grain  of  opium  was  administered. 

Seco7}d  day.  Face  very  sore,  but  no  burning  pain ;  picked  away 
several  small  pieces  of  glass  and  a  numbLT  of  powder  grains.  Coth 
tinucd  col4i-water  dressing. 

Third  day.    Reactive    inflammation  evidently   aborted;    w 
dressings  dispensed  with  ;  used  in  place 

B.— 01.  lin. 

Aqua  calcis,  &&  q.  a. 

With  this  the  surface  was  protected  from  the  otroosphere  antfl  it 
cicatrized — a  period  of  two  weeks.  During  the  time  of  euro  (tomt 
little  attention  was  given  to  the  diet,  the  patient  for  the  finst  day 
craving  principally  iee-eream,  which  answered  very  well,  aud  ?i-rved 
to  allay  a  slight  tendency  to  irritative  fever  which  existed — the 
latter  four  days  of  the  first  week  stimulating  articles  of  food  w«rr 
interdicted  ;  after  this  he  ate  what  be  best  liked. 
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Cask  XVI. — Patient,  young  gentleman.  Struck,  while  on  a 
^nning  excursion,  by  a  buckshot,  which  passed  through  the  lower 
lip,  burying  itself  in  the  bone.  Patient  not  seen  until  the  next  day ; 
lip  too  much  swollen  to  permit  of  examination. 

Treatment. — Gold-water  dressing  to  the  lip.  Mag.  sulph.  ^sb 
internally. 

Third  day.  No  diminution  in  swelling;  slight  erysipelatous 
blush ;  brushed  the  parts  with  the  following  combination : 

B.— Tinct.  ferri  chl.  3s8 ; 
Quinia  sulph.  gr.  xxx; 
Tinet.  cinch,  gtt.  x ; 
Aqua,  ^\y.     M. 

In  one  hour  the  blush  disappeared — water  reapplied. 

Fourth  day.  Inflammation,  with  the  swelling,  disappearing  very 
rapidly ;  water-dressing  continued. 

Sixth  day.  Probed  the  wound ;  discovered  the  shot  lying  near  the 
root  of  the  first  bicuspid  tooth ;  dissected  away  the  gum  from  the 
ioside,  and  with  a  very  small  curved  gouge  picked  the  lead  away. 

Seventh  day.  Inflammation  back  again,  confined,  however,  rather 
to  the  inside  of  the  mouth  ;  reapplied  the  cold-water  dressing,  and 
directed  a  Seidlitz  powder. 

Eighth  day.  Better;  inflammation  rapidly  yielding ;  a  little  pus 
escaping  from  the  shot  track  in  the  bone. 

Tenth  to  thirteenth  day.  Track  of  wound  in  the  bone  suppura- 
ting considerably ;  tinct.  iodine  injected. 

Fourteenth  day.  Discharge  diminishing;  iodine  still  continued. 

Sixteenth  day.  Discharge  entirely  ceased ;  patient  dismissed. 

Case  XVII. — Patrick  T.,  laborer.  While  engaged  in  blasting 
rocks  the  patient  was  struck  with  great  force,  just  below  the  orbit, 
by  a  flying  fragment,  lacerating,  in  a  frightful  manner,  the  soft  parts 
of  the  face,  breaking  and  knocking  into  the  nares  the  left  nasal  bone, 
and  severely  concussing  the  maxillary.  No  hemorrhage;  heavy 
shock. 

Treatment. — The  patient  being  a  strong,  plethoric  man,  reaction 
was  allowed  to  establish  itself,  and  which  it  did  completely  only 
after  the  lapse  of  several  hours.  Cold-water  dressings  were,  how- 
ever, at  once  applied  to  the  parts,  every  deduction  being  in  favor  of 
the  inference  of  severe  inflammation.  The  accident  occurred  in  the 
morning.  At  seven  in  the  evening,  a  pine  stick,  whittled,  to  make 
its  introdactioQ  easy,  was  coated  over  the  end  by  dipping  it  in 
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mdtt^d  wax,  aufl  with  this.  inshiualiMl  into  the  nus^tril  Ix'tKNttb 
depressed  nasal  bonr,  it  was  thrust  out  into  plnce,  pa^itto 
maintained  by  a  tuft  of  wax-coated  cotton,  having  attnch<sl  to  in 
string  for  its  withdrawal,  i>eing  pushed  up  beneath  the  fracturv. 

Examination  of  the  injun^d  fare  and  maxillary  hoiu;  rovt^aJed  eoo- 
tusion  and  injury  to  such  an  extent  a&  to  make  it  plainly  eviifctm 
that  the  proeess  of  cure  must  l>e  that  of  exfoliation,  sloughing,  tod 
repair  by  ifTftHulaiion;  the  only  treatment  was  then  the  expc^ctaot. 
and  this  was  met  by  a  simple  water-dressing, 

Hecond  day.  Must  decided  reaction.  Mag.  sulph.  Jss  admiais- 
t^red  in  half  a  j^^luss  of  water;  water-dressing,  medicated  with  leid 
and  laudanum. 

B. — Plumbi  acet.  3u  5 
Tinct.  opii,  3ij; 
A<|ua,  5XXX.     M. 

Cloths  wet  with  this  lotion  kept  constantly  upon  the  cbe«k 

Third  dot/.  Tnflnmmation  abating,  hut  patient  complaining  of 
feeling  hot  and  generally  miserable.  Lemonade  ordered  as  a  ftbri- 
fuge,  to  be  made  by  expruesing  the  juice  of  an  ordinary  lemon  into 
a  gohlet,  sweetening,  and  filling  up  the  glass  with  ice  broken  inloa 
coarse  powder.     To  be  allowed  ad  libitum. 

Fifth  day.  Wound  suppurating ;  fever  all  gone ;  dressing  changwi 
to  simple  water ;  waxed  cotton  changed  in  nostril, — the  replacement 
giving  much  pain. 

From  fifth  to  tenth  day.  Water-dressing  continued ;  portioo  vt 
external  plate  of  the  bone  apparently  dying;  periosteum  e?ideoflT 
destroyed. 

Eleventh  day.  Stimulation  commenced  ;  parts  wet  three  or  foar 
times  a  day  with  the  following: 

B. — Alum  pulv.  50; 

Tinct.  capsicum  comp.  Jss ; 
Aqua,  Jxvi.     M. 

Fifteenth  day.  Granulations  being  thrown  out  firom  around  tU' 
edges  of  the  wound;  parts  brought  as  closely  together  as  possible, 
and  retained  with  adhesive  strips;  nasal  fracture  doing  verv  well. 

Twenty-fifth  day.  Wound  of  face  entirely  healed,  with  the  fot- 
eeption  of  a  small  place  in  the  center,  which,  when  examined  with 
the  probe,  discovered  a  sinus  leading  to  diseased  bone. 

Tinrty-foiirth  day  Piece  of  bone  presenting  at  the  sinufi;  fiv- 
iarged  the  opening,  and  withdrew  a  sequestrum  rather  larger  than  ao 
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dinary  finger-nail.  Examination  with  the  probe,  after  the  removal, 
ve  the  tleeliy  feel  indk-ative  of  repair.  Caae  dismissed  on  the 
irty-sixth  day. 

Case  XVIII. — Young  man,  strucli  on  the  side  of  the  face,  in  a 
eet  brawl,  with  a  slung-shot ;   faee  severely  cut  and  contused; 
outer  boundary  of  the  antrum  driven  backward  into  the  cavity,  not 
fractured  apparently,  but  simply  bent  inward. 

Trt'atmt'nt. — CoUl-wator  dressing.^uo  other  application  for  the 
8t  three  days.     After  this,  the  patient  l)eing  compelled  to  go  out 
his  work,  adhesive  strips  were   employed ;    repair  progressed 
rapidly,  without  a  single  adverse  manifestation.      The   depressed 
ate  of  the  sinus  gave  no  trouble,  soon  accommodating  it^self  to  its 
w  position  ;  all  sense  of  soreness  leaving  it  by  the  end  of  the 
second  week.     EAternal  wound  cicatrized  in  twenty  days. 
Case  XIX. — A  young  man  .slipped  wltilr  Rtajidiuf^  on  a  stall  in  a 
arket-bouse  ;  falling  forward  and  ilownward  upon  one  of  the  hooks, 
entered  his  luoulh,  breaking  off  three  of  Lis  upper  teeth,  perfo- 
rated his  hard  palate,  and  passt-d  by  its  point  into  tlir  right  nostril. 
Treatmeni. — Seen  first  one  hour  after  the  accidi*nt.     Pain  in  the 
ken  teeth  unbearably  severe.     Examination  discovered  the  en- 
pulps  entirely   uncapped  and  bulging  from  their  cavities. 
obe  introduced  through  the  wound  in  the  palate  passed  readily 
into  the  Dares,  giving  little  or  uo  paiu.     No  fracture  of  the  bone, 
Mve  a  few  trifling  Bplculfle  about  the  circumference  of  the  puncture. 
The  roots  of  the  broken  teeth  were  at  once  extracted,  and  the  case, 
for  the  time,  left  to  nature. 

Second  day.    No  necessity  for  any  interference;   some  soreness, 
but  DO  actual  pain. 

TJiird  day.  Nothing  required  to  l»e  done. 

Fourth  day.    Three  trifling  pieces  of   bone  dischargt^d  Into  the 
mouth. 
Seventh  day.  Wound  granulating  very  Katisfactorily. 
^_^  Fifieenth  day.   Nature  unable,  evidently,  to  quite  tilt  up  the  open- 
^Blg;  Aseisted  by  scarifying  the  circumference  of  the  wound,  and 
^Hbuching  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

^B   Seventeenth,  tiventieth,  and  twenty-second  days.    Scarified,  and 
^Hlached  with  iodine. 

^^    Twmfy-fovrih  day.    Oj>eniDg  completely  closed.    Case  dismissed. 
I         Case  XX. — Gentleman.  While  striking  the  iron  handle  of  a  chisel 
iu  the  act  of  opening  a  box,  a  small  piece  flew  off  from  the  hammer, 
burying  itself  in  the  malar  process  of  superior  maxillary  bone. 
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Treatment, — With  probe,  searched  in  the  wound  for  the  foreign 
body ;  found  it  in  position  as  described,  with  very  oblique  track 
through  soft  parts.  Introduced  a  sharp  steel  instrument,  and,  aft(*r 
some  trouble,  succeeded  in  working  the  piece  loose ;  could  not.  how- 
ever, get  hold  of  it  with  forceps  without  such  manipulation  as  would 
evidently  enough  contuse  the  parts.  Introduced  a  director  down  to 
the  body,  and  cut  to  it;  removed  it  in  this  way  without  effort. 
Wound  closed  with  two  delicate  sutures,  and  the  cold-water  dress- 
ing applied;  in  three  or  four  days  the  parts  were  entirely  well,  with- 
out the  slightest  suppuration  having  occurred, — no  noticeable  scar 
being  left. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 


OZ^NA. 


The  term  ozaena,  like  the  term  epulis,  is  a  somewhat  indetinite 
one,  and  is  to  be  first  considered  in  the  width  of  its  signification. 

Ozttoa  is  from  the  Greek  SZt),  signifying  stench,  and  the  term 
is,  therefore,  in  reality  and  strict  justice,  applicable  to  any  ill-smell- 
ing condition.  By  universal  consent,  however,  it  has  been  restricted 
in  its  application  to  foul  conditions  about  the  nares  and  associate 
parts,  accompanied  w^ith  offensive  discharge.  The  study  of  ozaena, 
then,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  study  of  various  conditions,  and  may  be 
considered  under  the  following  beads : 

1.  Accumulation  and  degeneration  of  the  common  antral  secre- 
tion. 

3.  Degenerated  pus  from  tooth-abscess  discharging  into  the 
antrum. 

3.  Ulceration  of  mucous  membrane  of  the  antrum. 

4.  Deteriorated  secretions  from  constitutional  causes. 

5.  Caries  of  the  osseous  walls  of  antrum  of  the  nares. 

6.  Ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nares. 

7.  Caries  and  necrosis  of  the  osseous  boundaries  of  the  nares. 

8.  Lodgment  and  retention  of  foreign  bodies. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is  most  frequently  observed  in  con- 
nection with  the  ordinary  cold  in  the  head.    The  outlet  of  the  antrum, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  by  an  opening  about  the  size  of  a  goose- 
qnill  into  the  middle  meatus,  which  opening  is  circumscribed  by 
mucous  membrane,  and  which  membrane,  as  the  result  of  conges- 
tion, can  very  well  occlude  this  outlet ;  the  parts  being  in  this  con- 
dition, it  may  happen   that  the   pent-up  mucus  degenerates  and 
decomposes,  so  that,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling,  the  escaping 
discharges  present  this  offensive  odor.     To  diagnose  this  character 
of  ozsena,  it  is  only  necessary  to  connect  it  with  the  preceding 
inflammation,  with  the    absence   of   specific   conditions,  and   with 
the  readiness  with  which  it  yields  to  simple  treatment.    Of  course 
there  would  have  been  a  preliminary  feeling  of  the  sense  of  con- 
gestion on  the  part  of  the  patient ;  he  would  have  had,  to  express 
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it  most  simply,  a  cold  in  the  head,  and  this  cold,  with  its  senm 
of  dryness  and  constriction,  would  have  grown  worse,  until,  with 
the  appearance  of  the  discharge,  he  would  have  experienced  a 
sense  of  relief;  the  discharge  implying  the  passing  away  of  the 
congestion  and  the  restoration  of  the  normal  circulation  and  secre- 
tion. 

To  cure  this  form  of  ozaena  requires  very  little  treatment, — indeed 
in  many  cases  no  treatment  at  all.  I  am  in  the  habit,  when  the 
discharge  continues  longer  than  two  or  three  days,  of  directing 
the  sniffing  up  the  nostril  of  the  affected  side  some  such  combination 
as  the  following : 

B— ^tb.  sulph.  gi; 
Tinct.  iodinii,  §ij ; 
01.  juniper.  3i.     M. 

If  this  fails  to  check  the  discharge,  I  then  employ  such  constitu- 
tional treatment  as  seems  indicated.  Patients  in  whom  such  dis- 
charge exists  belong  to  one  of  two  classes,  the  plethoric  or  ansmic. 
With  the  first,  the  tteatment  demanded  is  depletory:  a  dose  or 
two  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  will  generally  be  all  that  is  demanded; 
although  in  a  few  instances  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  deplete 
from  the  veins.  With  the  second  class — and  this  is  by  far  the 
most  numerous — we  have  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  part  falling 
into  a  condition  analogous  to  the  urethritis  of  chronic  gonorrhcea: 
in  these  cases  tonics  are  at  once  to  be  resorted  to,  and  the  common 
combination  of  iron  and  quinia  is  perhaps  about  the  best  that  can 
be  prescribed : 

B— Tinct.  ferri  chl.  3i ; 
Quinise  sulpb.  5i-     M. 
Sig.  15  drops  in  water  every  three  hours. 

2.  Fetid  discharges  depending  on  tooth-abscesses  —  abscesses 
which  discbarge  into  the  antrum — find  their  cure,  as  a  rule,  Imme- 
diately on  the  extraction  of  the  diseased  tooth.  If  this  should  not, 
however,  prove  to  be  the  case,  then  injections  are  to  be  made 
through  the  tooth  alveolus.  Iodine  is  an  admirable  base  for  all 
such  injections.  My  own  practice  would  be  first  to  control  the  odor 
with  the  permanganate  of  potash. 

B. — Potass,  permang.  5ss  to  j; 

Aqua,  gviij.     M. 
Inject  pro  re  nata. 
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It  would  most  likely  be  quite  sufficient  to  use  this  injection  three 
times  a  day — after  which  the  following  should  be  thrown  in : 

B. — Tinct.  iodinii,  Si; 
Glycerin,  Ji ; 
Acid,  tannicum,  5ss; 
Aqua  Cologn.  ^i ; 
Aqua  pura,  ^iij.     M. 


Or, 
Or, 

Or, 


B. — Tinct.  eapsici  comp.  ^ss ; 
Aqua,  ^v'uj.     M. 

Chloroform.  Ji ; 
Spts.  eeth.  nit.  J^s ; 
Spts.  vin.  ^iv.    M. 

B. — Argent,  nit.  grs.  xxx; 
Aqua^  S^i-     M. 

Indeed,  any  stimulant  preparation  may  be  resorted  to,  although 
I  incline  to  believe  that  iodine  acts  the  most  happily. 

3.  Ozeena  from  ulceration  of  mucous  membrane  of  the  antrum  is 
not,  80  far  as  my  experience  allows  me  to  judge,  a  condition  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  ;  without  doubt  this  is  the  case  where  no  specific 
disease,  as  syphilis,  scrofula,  or  scurvy,  exists,  so  that,  meeting  with 
sncb  ozsena,  we  naturally  at  once  revert  to  the  constitutional  con- 
dition. To  discover  an  ulcer  within  the  antrum  is  a  matter  for 
diagnosis  by  exclusion,  and  thus  to  discover  it  is  not  at  all  a 
difficult  matter.  If  there  are  no  diseased  teeth  or  teeth  roots ;  no 
nasal  ulceration,  no  antral  dropsy,  no  acute  preliminary  conditions ; 
if  the  fetid  matter  flows  most  freely^  when  the  suspected  antrum 
overlies  its  nasal  outlet,  then  we  will  generally  be  right  in  inferring 
in  nicer  of  the  antrum ;  but  an  ulcer  in  the  antrum  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  cause  of  ozsena.  To  give  this  fetid  odor,  it  must  be  an  un- 
healthy nloer,  by  which  is  meant  that  it  tends  to  degenerate  its  granu- 
lations, rather  than  to  organize  them.  An  ulcer,  says  Mr.  Cooper, 
maybe  defined  to  be  "a  granulating  surface,  secreting  matter ;''  and 
this  is  certainly  true  of  most  ulcers,  particularly  if  we  replace  the 
term  secreting  with  the  term  making ;  for  the  matter  given  off  is,  I 
imagine,  nothing  but  degenerated  lymph-corpuscles,  to  which  the 
parts  lacked  strength  to  give  force  of  organization.  A  healthy  ulcer 
may  be  seen  in  any  accidental  sore  tending  to  rapid  self-cure ;  there 
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ifi  here  litt!p,  or  perhaps  no  matter,  for  the  reapon  Ihat  every 
partifle  of  thu  exuded  lymph  of  repair  haa  in  it  vitality  6uffic)eQl 
for  its  organization.  An  unhealthy  ulcer,  on  the  contrmryt — uid 
by  such  an  ulcer  we  mean  an  adynamic  one, — g-ives  off  m<*re  or 
Jena  pus;  it  throws  out  its  reparative  lymph  just  as  does  the  huaUhy 
one,  but  the  viability  of  such  lymph  ditfers  materially  from  the  ex- 
udation of  the  former  ulcer.  Thus,  according  to  the  nature  ud 
character  of  such  degeneration,  we  have  the  produced  puH:  idi- 
orous,  a  thin,  watery,  acrid  discharge ;  scrofulous,  a  cheesy,  rurd- 
like  pus;  sanious,  a  tbiu,  sizy  discharge;  glutinous  and  visrid,  w 
in  Bordes,  etc. 

Xow,  whether  any  or  all  these  kinds  of  ulcers  should  pivc  as  the 
fetor  of  oztena,  would  drpcud  on  circumstances;  not  the  least  im- 
portant of  which  would  be  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
cleauHuesB  preserved.  Lauduhle  pus,  issuiug  from  a  healthy  wound, 
will,  in  hot  weather,  become  in  a  very  short  time  quite  offensive,  w 
Is,  unfortunately,  too  freely  illustrated  in  hospital  practice.  CertAin 
ulcers  are,  however,  in  themselves  offensive.  Every  one  bad  bad 
occasion  to  observe,  at  some  time  or  other,  the  disgusting  odor  arifr 
ing  from  the  saliva  of  particular  persons.  I  recall,  even  to  tbiadty, 
a  certain  schoolmaster,  the  odor  of  whose  tipittle,  employed  to  mb 
sums  from  my  slate,  always  made  me  sick.  This  kind  of  salivti 
and  this  odorous  ulcer,  belong  to  the  alkaline  clash  of  people.  Qlrc 
such  persons  acid  :  they  always  need  it ;  I  never  knew  an  exwrptiou. 

A  simple  ulcer  of  the  sinus,  that  is,  one  not  associatf^d  with 
osseous  diseases,  is  to  be  treated  in  the  twofold  direction  of  it»  con- 
stitutional and  local  requirements.  To  treat  an  ulcer  justly,  calle 
for  an  understanding  of  the  conditions  on  which  ulcers  depend ;  and 
as  ulcers  of  various  signification  so  frequently  present  tbeniBelrf^ 
about  the  mouth  and  throat,  it  may  not  be  a  digros&ion  to  moke* 
hasty  review  of  so  enlarged  and  important  a  aubject. 

Ulceration  is  the  absorption  or  the  breaking  dnwn  of  8omc  con- 
stituent part  of  the  body.  Its  great  cause  is  intlantmotion.  lo- 
flammatioD  ifi  always  preceded  and  excited  by  irritation.  Tb« 
t4^rm  irritation  is  a  comprehensive  one,  and  covers  every  eourco  uf 
offense  to  the  human  body.  Thus  one  man  has  an  ulcer,  the  revalt 
of  au  iuflammatioa  excited  and  perhaps  kept  up  by  the  preiueaoe  of 
some  foreign  body,  as,  for  example,  a  ball,  a  splinter  of  wood,  a 
particle  of  dust,  etc.  An  ulcer,  says  Uichcraud,  is  from  «  ctuue  la- 
hereut  in  the  economy,  and  differs  from  a  wound,  wbirh  is  Always 
idiopathic,  in  being  symptomatic.     A  second  maji  bad  on  \i\ctt,  ibc 
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result  of  a  localized  infiammation,  predisposed  by  the  presence 
vithiD  his  system  of  some  specific  taint.  These  ulcers,  a  glance 
would  exhibit,  must  vary  widely  in  their  character,  and  even  more 
so  in  the  treatment  demanded  for  their  cure.  Thus  it  is  that  we 
speak  off  and  think  about,  ulcers  in  the  way  of  their  signification. 
We  have  simple  purulent  ulcers,  venereal  ulcers,  scrofulous  ulcers, 
scorbutic,  varicose,  and  cancerous  ulcers;  the  character  of  each  being 
expressed  by  its  adjectival  prefix.  A  simple  purulent  ulcer  is  a  sore, 
the  result  of  some  local  accident,  and  is,  most  likely,  self-curing;  a 
venereal  ulcer  is  one  excited  and  kept  alive  by  the  presence  in  the 
system  of  the  venereal  poison ;  the  scrofulous,  scorbutic,  and  can- 
cerous alike  depend  on  dyscrasic  conditions ;  the  varicose  on  certain 
obstructions  in  the  venous  system,  etc.  To  secure  a  cure,  in  the 
first  of  these  classes  of  ulcers,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
protect  them  from  adverse  influences.  A  varicose  ulcer,  to  be  gotten 
well,  must  be  converted  into  a  simple  one  by  treatment  directed  to 
the  trouble  in  the  circulation ;  a  cancerous,  scorbutic,  or  scrofulous 
uleer  is  only  to  be  permanently  cured  by  obliterating  the  cachexia. 
There  ia  nothing  obscure  in  the  appreciation  of  these  facts ;  any 
difficulty  is  in  meeting  the  indications.  Ulcers,  it  is  true,  are  pre- 
sented under  a  great  variety  of  names ;  but  these  variations  have 
reference  alone  to  varieties  in  expression.  Thus,  the  carious 
ulcer  implies  that  the  condition  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
dead  or  dying  bone;  a  callous  ulcer  is  one  having  an  indurated 
circumference ;  a  fungous  ulcer,  one  where  the  granulations  of  repair 
are  in  excess ;  a  sinuous  ulcer  is  one  constituting  the  orifice  of  a 
canal  leading  to  a  deeper  thau  the  manifested  disease ;  an  irritable 
ulcer  is  one  that,  from  internal  or  external  causes,  has  become  tender 
and  excited ;  a  phagedenic  ulcer  is  one  that  tends  to  take  on  gan- 
grenous action ;  a  sordid  ulcer  is  one  discharging  a  dirty-looking, 
glutinous  matter;  and  so  on,  each  of  the  many  appellations  being 
simply  an  expression  of  some  distinctive  peculiarity.  Now,  one 
man,  having  syphilis,  gets  a  rheumatism  in  his  joints,  another  gets 
an  ulcer  on  his  tibia.  In  these  two  cases  the  important  features 
of  treatment  are,  however,  to  be  precisely  alike ;  both  patients  must 
have  an  antisyphilitic  medication ;  the  local  applications  arc  simply 
adjuncts.  An  ulcer  simple  in  its  character,  situated  over  or  upon 
some  part  in  frequent  motion,  is  apt  to  assume  the  irritable  aspect ; 
an  ulcer  the  result  of  an  idiopathic  influence,  if  occurring  on  a  person 
of  weak  and  typhoid  condition,  is  almost  certain  to  assume  the 
chronic  or  indolent  form  ;  an  ulcer  engrafted  by  external  cause  on  a 
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depraved  constitution  is  always  more  or  less  influenced  by  tbe  vice, 
and  such  vice  must  be  considered  in  its  treatment;  and  so,  what- 
ever may  be  tbe  extent  of  the  review,  this  wide  collateral  relation- 
ship keeps  itself  in  tbe  foreground. 

To  return,  then,  to  ulcers  in  the  antrum.  We  are  prepared  to 
recognize  that  such  ulcers  may  be  of  various  signification,  and  may, 
for  their  cure,  demand  a  various  character  of  treatment.  So  far  as  the 
odor,  however,  is  concerned,  all  will  benefit  by  the  common  primary 
treatment  of  cleanliness  and  antiseptic  injections.  To  correct  tbe 
fetor  in  a  chronic  case,  it  generally  becomes  a  necessity  either  to 
trephine  through  the  canine  fossa,  or  to  extract  one  of  the  under- 
lying teeth  and  get  into  the  cavity  through  its  alveolus ;  the  latter 
mode  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred.  A  plan,  however,  that  may  be 
tried,  consists  in  keeping  a  tuft  of  cotton  or  fine  sponge  in  the 
nostril,  and  frequently  saturating  it  by  the  sniflBng  into  it  of  an  anti- 
septic. The  entrance  into  this  cavity,  however,  through  the  alveo- 
lus of  a  tooth  is  one  of  the  simplest  procedures  in  surgery,  de- 
manding only  that  the  operator  shall  recognize  the  position  of  the 
cavity  as  influenced  by  the  shape  of  the  jaw.  Any  spear-shaped 
instrument  will  answer  to  make  the  opening;  to  keep  it  patulons, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  introduce,  after  each  operation  of  injection, 
a  tent  of  cotton  or  sponge.  As  an  injection,  the  following  combina- 
tion may  be  employed : 

R. — Acidi  carbolici,  gtt.  xx  ; 
Glycerin,  gss ; 
Acid,  tannic,  gr.  v  ; 
Aqua,  gvi.     M. 
Or, 

B. — Spts.  vin.  5i ; 

Creasotum,  gtt.  x ; 
Aqua,  Jvi.     M. 

Or,  as  suggested  on  page  498,  the  permanganate  of  potash  in  the 
proportion  of  from  two  to  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  as  indi- 
cated. 

Associated  with  such  antiseptic  treatment,  and  which  we  employ 
in  every  case  of  ozaena,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  we  connect 
the  specific  or  peculiar  treatment  demanded  by  each  special  case,— 
the  understanding  of  which  treatment  presupposes  and  necessitates 
the  understanding  of  disease  in  general,  and  can  conform  to  no 
special  rules. 
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It  is  true  that  for  certain  diseases  we  have  certain  medicaments 
which  we  have  come,  perhaps  unadvisedly,  to  consider  too  much  in 
the  light  of  specifics.  Thus,  in  syphilis  the  mercurials  are  much 
depended  on ;  so  that,  having  an  ulcer  of  such  origin  to  treat,  a 
constitutional  medicine  might  be  prescribed,  as  follows  : 

B. — Syrup,  ferri  pyrophos.  S^i; 
Hydrarg.  bichl.  gr,  iv.     M. 
Sig.  A  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day. 


Or, 


Or, 


B. — Hydrarg.  bichl.  gr.  ij  ; 
Potass,  iod.  SU  J 
Fid.  ext.  sarsaparilla,  Jviij.     M. 
Sig.  A  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day. 


B. — Hydrarg.  chl.  mite,  gr.  iv ; 
Sacch.  alb.  pulv.  3ss.     M. 
Divide  into  eight  powders. 
Sig.  One  three  times  a  day,  followed,  after  each  eight  have  been 
taken,  by  a  Seidlitz  powder. 

Mercury  is  to  be  considered  as  an  active  force,  striking  at  the  para- 
site of  syphilis,  destroying  it ;  and  while  it  is  very  well  thus  to  kill  such 
parasites,  it  is  quite  as  well  to  remember  that  the  harm  of  th«  agent 
employed  must  be  constantly  met  and  counterbalanced  ;  this  we  do 
by  keeping-  up  and  supporting  the  system,  so  that  I  think  it  will 
commonly  be  found  that  syphilitic  ulcers  require  wholesome  food, 
fresh  air,  proper  exercise,  judicious  bathing, — in  short,  the  employ- 
ment of  every  means  that  tends  to  the  maintenance  of  the  general 
health. 

In  the  mercurial  ulcer — which  is  far  more  common  than  the  syphi- 
litic, granting  the  true  syphilitic  to  exist — the  general  and  local  use 
of  the  chlorate  of  potash  is  found  to  act  very  well.  The  medicine, 
dissolved  in  water,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  grains,  repeated 
four  or  five  times  a  day ;  the  injection  should  be  not  less  in  strength 
than  a  saturated  solution.  The  character  of  a  mercurial  ulcer  is 
discovered  by  associating  the  local  lesion  with  the  existing  general 
dyscrasias. 

Scrofulous  ulcers  are  judged  by  the  appearance  of  the  sore,  the 
nature  of  the  discharge,  and  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  the  pa- 
tient at  large.  A  scrofulous  subject,  while  not  always  bearing  the 
clearest  general  evidences  of  the  disease,  yet  generally  has  some  one 
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or  more  features  that  will  allow  as  to  di^tin^riiish  the  coQdidon. 
Geiierul  features  asBOciated  with  scrofula  may  l>e  enumerated  as  fol- 
lows. The  first  iiiiiiiifeHtution  occurs  j^-uerally,  not  alwavB.  at  the 
period  of  first  dentition,  the  symptoms  l)cing  irregular  appetite,  an 
ill-smelling,  inspissated  mucus,  swelling  of  the  superficial  ^aud»  of 
the  neck.  Continued  mauifestations  advance  with  agt:,  presentmg 
subcutaneous  lymph  effusion,  particularly  ahnut  the  calve,*  of  tlie  leg^ 
and  the  outside  of  tbo  thig;hs;  various  eruptions,  inflammation,  and 
suppuration  of  joints,  especially  the  hip,  knee,  and  thumb  joints;  a 
flaccid,  enlarged  condition  of  the  lon.sll  glands,  8U»ce|)t.ibiliiy  to  a^ 
mospheric  changes,  inability  to  endure  physical  fatigue,  impoverish- 
ment of  the  blood,  general  asthenia.  Scrofulous  subjects  are  g%-ner- 
ally  languid  in  their  movumonts,  and  without  impressibility  ;  not 
always,  however,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  of  the  iniwl 
precocious  and  bright  persons  end  their  effulgence  in  phtbts>is.  In 
short,  the  history  of  scrofula  is  the  history  of  phthi.sia;  It  matters 
little,  so  far  as  a  general  effect  upon  on  individual  is  concemwi 
whether  the  tubercle  deposits  itself  iu  the  lung  or  iu  the  gaoglia.  or 
diffuses  itself  over  the  system  at  large. 

Scrofulous  ulcers  are  always  unhealthy  in  appearance,  being  cov- 
ered with  a  dirty  yellowish  aplastic  uiattor.  irregular  about  tb^nr 
^^ges,  generally  bhiish  or  purple,  more  or  loss  und<*rmined,  and  dis- 
charging an  ichorous,  flaky  pus ;  local  stimulation  meets  with  little 
or  no  response,  and,  for  the  reaS4>n  of  the  general  deficiency  in  vi- 
tality,the  parts  around  are  usually  indurated  from  interstitial  deposits 
chronically  congested,  and  looking  altogether  indolent  and  ill^oo- 
ditioiied. 

The  treatment  of  scrofulous  u1c*eration  is  (in  our  present  knunrl- 
edge  of  thediscase)  simply  a  treatment  of  building  up.  TTnncquainl*i4 
with  the  character  and  causes  of  the  diseases,  we  direct  our  aim  Iu 
BO  lift  up  the  life-forces  thai  a  sufficient  inherent  vitality  may  be  de- 
veloped to  throw  off  or  overmaster  the  depressing  influence.  Kxer- 
cise,  tonic  meilicament^,  cold  bathing,  salt  and  mountain  air,  rare  or 
raw  meats,  generous  liquors,  all  are  useful  means  to  sucb  an  «ad. 
Iodide  of  potassium  has  long  had  a  reputation  in  this  disea^.  Also 
barium,  iodide  of  iron,  syrup  of  the  phosphates,  cod-liver  oil,  pfaoi^ 
phoric  acid,  etc.  My  own  individual  opinion  and  experience  is.  tliai 
wrapping  one's  self  in  a  wet  sheet  on  getting  out  of  bed,  and  spcsriog 
vigorous  reaction  by  a  good  hund-rubbing,  and,  after  aacb  operatio*. 
drinking  the  yolk  of  a  fVcsh  f^^  drowned  in  good  brandy  or  wbt»ky, 
is  better  than  any  medicine  proper  yet  prescribed.     Certain  I  am 
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that  I  have  Been  this  treatment  do  such  good  as  warrants  the  com- 
mendation these- remarks  would  give  it. 

We  always,  however,  do  something  to  a  local  disease,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  from  mere  force  of  habit.  We  can  use  with  these 
cilcers  any  of  the  applications  referred  to  a  few  pages  back,  and  any 
one  of  them  is  about  as  good  as  the  other,  or  we  may  use  them  one 
after  the  other. 

Syphilitic  ozsna  from  ulceration  of  the  antral  mucous  membrane 
mast  be,  as  remarked,  an  exceedingly  infrequent  affection.  Not  so, 
however,  with  ulceration  from  such  cause  in  the  nares;  such  a  con- 
dition is  quite  common.  When  you  have  a  case  in  which  dirty  clotty 
scabs  are  constantly  being  received  into  the  handkerchief,  and  much 
offensive  sanies  is  discharged  from  the  nose,  you  may  feel  well  sat- 
isfied that  you  have  a  case  of  syphilitic  ulceration,  and  particularly 
may  you  rest  satisfied  in  your  diagnosis  if  any  evidences  of  the  dis- 
ease exist  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  nose 
has  frequently  been  confounded  with  a  commencing  polypus;  but  the 
conditions  are  so  dissimilar  that  only  the  most  culpable  carelessness 
eoald  fail  to  distinguish  them.  In  the  first  condition  there  are  the 
fetid  discharge,  and  the  association  with  the  anterior  train  of  acci- 
dents ;  a  scab  soon  comes  away,  and  a  temporary  cessation  of  the 
obstruction  ensues.  In  the  latter  disease  the  obstruction  is  gradual 
ftad  continuous ;  there  are  no  fetid  clots,  and  no  anterior  accidents 
of  association:  blowing  the  nose,  in  the  one  case,  most  likely  re- 
lieves for  the  moment ;  in  the  second,  it  throws  forward  the  polypus 
so  that  we  can  see  and  feel  it. 

Syphilitic  ulcers  within  the  nose  attack  equally  any  location, 
and  possess  the  most  unfortunate  tendency  to  enlarge  and  bur- 
row, so  that,  if  not  successfully  combated,  in  a  very  short  time 
the  bony  framework  is  involved,  thus  giving  the  deformities  so 
common. 

A  patient  with  a  syphilitic  ulcer  developing  in  his  nose,  com- 
plains first  of  a  feeling  of  congestion.  We  come  to  our  conclusions 
because  we  observe  other  certain  secondary  indications.  A  few  days, 
more  or  less,  pass,  and  he  is  troubled  with  a  discharge ;  this,  at 
first,  is  very  little  or  perhaps  not  at  all  offensive.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, he  remarks  the  odor,  and  the  discharge,  which  continues  to 
increase,  frequently  becomes  so  profuse  that  twenty  or  thirty  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  are  necessary  for  his  daily  use.  Occasionally,  and 
sometimes  very  frequently,  dirty,  gluey  clots  or  scabs  come  away, 
and  the  nicer,  if  seen,  is  noticed  to  present  a  reasonably  healthy 
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look,  something,  for  exaraple.  a&  a  ohanrre  would  look  wlien  nnl_**^ 
hfldf  destroyed  and  casting-  oS*  its  elough.     If  uacombated  und  un 
conquered,  tbo  ulcer  eats  deeper   and   deeper,  until   the   l>on«  i^a 
reached,  which,  in  its  turn,  suceumbs.  ^ving  us  caries,  or,  m"- ' 
more  liki^ly,  necrosis.   Arrived  at  this  stage,  we  have,  indeed,  a  ni" 
fonnidaltle  condition,  and  it  is  not  ai  all  unlikely  that,  in  defianm  of% 
every  effort,  more  or  less  deformity  will  result. 

An  ulcer  situated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  nares  is  indicated  by^ 
the  forced  expirations  of  the  patent.     Situated  well  back,  he  rolievi 
himself  by  forced  inspirations  ;  occasionally,  however,  from  the  re 
beginning  the   pituitary  membrane  becomes  so  thickened  and  en 
gorged  that  the  passage  of  air  through  the  tulw?  is  almost  shut  off:^ 
in  these  cases  the  trouble  is  indicated  by  excessive  restlesBneaa. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  always  the  case  that  nasal  ostitie  U^ 
secondary  to  ulceration:  on  tht'  contrary,  the  cases  are  frequent -d 
enough  where  the  bone  becomes  primarily  diseased  and  where  the  ^ 
ulcer  is  simply  the  associated  lesion.  Syphilitic  ostitis  very  fire^ 
qucntly  ends  in  necrosis;  and  more  particularly  \s  this  the  caw 
where  the  turbinated  bones  are  the  ones  affected.  The  vomer,  how-  — ' 
ever,  is  the  one  most  frequently  necrosed  in  syphilis, — tbat  is  to 
Bay,  the  most  frequently  attacked ;  and  this  16  brought  aStmt  in 
three  ways:  first,  front  a  primary  ulceration  of  Its  mucous  cover- 
ing ;  second,  by  the  deposition  of  submucous  tubercles ;  third,  by 
the  direct  affection  of  the  bone.  "When  ostitis  attacks  the  vomer  or 
any  other  bone,  our  iM^st  eff*jrts  are  to  he  directed  to  the  resolution 
of  the  inflammation.  To  secure  this  end,  we  resort  to  such  local 
means  as  seem  indicated  by  the  peculiar  features  of  the  case.  Thf 
treatment  would  be  that  applicable  to  inflammation  anywhere;  it 
could  be  influenced  by  the  temperament  of  the  patient  and  the 
Stage  of  the  disease;  locally  we  have  nothing  at  thi&  tinit*  to  do 
with  its  specific  character ;  we  have  simply  to  treat  a  pervertMl 
condition  of  the  circulation  of  the  part.  Constitutionally,  however, 
its  origin  is  to  attract  our  closest  scrutiny;  and,  in  connection  with 
the  local  remedies  employed,  antivenercals  must  be  depended  upon 
as  our  strongest  supports. 

The  diagnosis  of  inflammation  of  the  nasal  boundaries  is  aot  difr 
cult  to  make  out.  When  the  vomer  is  the  bone  attacked,  the  patient 
suffers  from  sharp  pains,  referred  to  the  root  of  the  nos<>;  h<*  hm 
headache,  always  increased  by  the  recumbent  position.  If  tho  in* 
flammation  exists  in  the  anterior  part,  pressure  on  the  cartilage 
increases  the  pain. 
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The  ua^al  bones,  when  affeutetl.  exhihit  an  overlying'  con/s^sted 
skin;  presBure  on  the  bridge  is  responded  to  l)y  much  pain;  the 
lacbrvQial  secretions  are  affected,  and  not  uufrequcntiy.  because  of 
the  congestion  in  the  ductuH  ad  nasura,  run  over  the  cheek.  The 
turbinated  bones,  when  the  seat  of  the  inflaiuniation,  yield  a  sore- 
ness to  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  canal,  and  respond  quickly  to 
pressure  thereon  exerted. 

Whichever  of  these  bones  may  be  the  one  affected,  its  history,  so 
far  as  oxena  is  concerned,  is  the  same  in  signification.  If  the  inflam- 
mation is  not  arrested,  necrosis  or  caries,  partial  or  complete,  results. 
Soon  a  discharge  makes  its  appearance,  disgustingly  foul  if  the 
case  ifl  one  of  necrosis,  and  more  or  less  offensive,  and  mixed  with 
osseous  particles,  if  it  is  caries. 

Antivencreal  treatment  is  a  treatment  of  building  up.  You  can- 
not hope  to  arrest  syphilis  when  it  has  passed  to  its  tertiary  mani- 
festations in  an}' other  way.  Limit  and  circumscribe  the  local  inflam- 
mation as  nmch  as  you  can;  and  to  do  this  you  will  generally  find 
tJiat  stimulants  act  a  betler  jtart  than  depressants.  An  excellent 
injection  is  a  combination  of  iron,  iodine,  quiniiie,  and  glycerin. 

B.— Tinct.  ferri  chL  Ji ; 

Quiniffi  sulph,  gr.  xxv ; 
Tinut.  iodinii, 
Glycerin,  aa  ^i ; 
Aqua,  Jiv.     M. 
8ig.  Iiyect,  or  brush  over  and  about  the  parts,  three  times  a  day. 

Give  iron  and  qninia  internally:  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  a 
patient  having  syphilitic  necrosis  needs  a  mercurial  course ;  in- 
deed, it  is  much  more  likely  that  he  has  already  been  so  over- 
drugged  with  this  medicine  that  bis  trouble  is  mercurio-syfjhilitic, 
rather  than  syphilitic  alone.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  recommended 
and  freely  prescribed  in  these  tertiary  conditions;  it  may  he  given 
in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  dissolved  in  water  or  in  tho 
fluid  extract  of  sarsapariUa.  But  good  rare  roast  beef,  poultry,  a 
daily  glass  of  malt  liquor,  boat-rowing,  wrestling,  horsebuck-riding, 
systematic  bathing,  these  are  the  reliable  medicines,  and  may 
elevate  the  vital  forces  to  an  ability  per  vias  naturales  to  throw  off 
the  disease.  It  is  confessedly  hard  to  cure  syphilis  when  it  has 
thus  taken  hold  of  the  system ;  and  when  it  inflames  a  bone,  par- 
ticularly a  small  one,  the  patient  is  lucky  if  he  escape  without  its 
complete  destruction. 
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NeoroBis,  partial  or  completp,  implies,  of  course,  the  existence 
of  a  sequestrum  ;  and  the  g-oliing  away  of  this  dead  part  impliws 
very  generally  the  cure  of  the  azsna.  Portieularly  la  this  ihe 
case  when  tlie  death  is  limited  to  the  single  bone  or  piece.  Togrt 
away  this  piec^  is  then  one  of  tlie  mosl  important  Features  in  tbf 
treatment.  How  is  it  to  be  done?  Simply  wait  until  the  protw 
reveals  that  it  is  loose ;  if  it  may  not  be  taken  away  throu^  the 
orifieo  of  the  sinus  it  has  itself  created,  we  have  only  to  enlarge 
In  any  convenient  way  such  sinus,  and  then  lift  the  pieee  awar. 
If,  after  the  removal  of  such  dead  bone,  we  find  the  disrharfc 
continuing,  but  modified  as  to  character  and  odor,  we  infer  the 
neposi5ity  for  stimulation,  and  use  the  iodine,  or  iodine  and  iron,  or 
the  combination  with  tannin  and  glycerin,  as  seems  to  be  indicated 
It  might  bo,  however,  that  neither  the  discharge  nor  the  odor 
doereaj^ed :  in  such  cases  we  are  seldam  wron^  in  inferring  thu! 
more  dead  or  dying  bone  is  in  the  wound,  and  the  treatment  first 
employed  ie  to  be  renewed.  When  tertiar}*^  syphilis  has  asfinciatpd 
with  it  severe  nocturnal  pains,  great  relief  is  frequently  si>cuned 
from  the  adminin^tratton  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  particularly  if 
combined  with  minute  doses  of  phosphorus — say  five  drops  of  the 
acid,  phosphoric,  dilut.;  as  a  doee  it  is  to  be  remembored,  howewr. 
that,  l)ecause  of  the  relationship,  of  the  potash  with  the  mucoui 
memljroues,  in  many  persons  even  very  small  doses  will  excite  mach 
irritability  in  the  air-passages,  thus  seeming  to  increase  instead  of 
allaying  the  trouble.  With  such  patients  we  must  diminish  the 
dose  of  the  iodide  pro  re  nala. 

Bromide  of  potassium  is  now  frequently  employed  to  procure  vtiX 
and  tranquillity.  It  is  commonly  prescribed  in  doses  of  ten  grains; 
but  forty  or  fifty  will  l>e  found  the  better  dose.  It  is  l)est  given  in 
a  little  water  just  as  the  patient  is  about  to  get  into  bed. 

LODQMENT  A?fD  RETENTION  Of  FOREIQN  BODIES. — In  the  OM  of 
cotton  or  sponge  about  the  nares,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  pellpte 
do  not  escape  attention  uud  remain  lodged  in  the  passages.  Somf  t*f 
the  most  ofiensive  and  resisting  discharges  occasionally  have  thrir 
cause  in  this  direction.  Rhinolitc^s — calculi  varying  in  size  from  > 
pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  e^^^^ — sometimes  form  in  the  canals,  anii,  bv 
inducing  ulceration  and  collecting  debris,  become  the  source  of 
oziena.  Peas,  rags,  buttons,  and  sundry  other  articles  are  not  ud- 
frequeully  found  in  the  nares,  thrust  there  by  children  of  experi- 
mental proclivities,  any  of  which  may,  of  course,  become  a  source 
of  0  fife  use. 
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The  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  nares  is  always  to  be 
effected  as  speedily  and  with  as  little  injury  to  the  parts  as  possible. 
A  plan  that  may  first  be  tried  is  to  place  the  patient  in  a  strong 
light  and  search  the  parts  with  very  delicate  forceps :  if  the  body  can 
be  seen^  it  may  thus  generally  be  removed.  Another  plan  consists 
in  giving  a  pinch  of  snuff  and  compressing  the  unobstructed  nostril : 
the  effort  of  sneezing  will  not  unfrequently  throw  the  body  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Still  another  plan  is  to  compress  the  unobstructed 
Bostril  and  blow  into  the  mouth,  thus  forcing  it  out.  An  annealed 
wire,  bent  into  the  form  of  a  loop  and  passed  over  the  body,  is  very 
frequently  employed  with  satisfactory  success;  a  flexible,  blunt, 
double  hook  is  also  used  with  advantage.  The  syringe  is  some- 
times found  beneficial,  the  obstruction  being  washed  back  into  the 
throat. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 


FRACTURES  OF  THE   MAXILLARY   BONES. 


Fractures  of  the  maxillary  bones  may  be  divided  into  two  classes^ 
simple  and  complicated.  The  first  applies  to  such  cases  as  are  with- 
out external  or  associate  injury,  implying  a  simple  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  bone.  The  second  applies  to  cases  associated  witfa- 
comminution  of  the  bone,  to  external  lesions,  injury  to  vessels,  t( 
teeth, — in  short,  any  and  every  condition  which  alters  the  fracture:^^^ 
f^om  that  of  a  simple  to  one  of  a  compound  character. 

The  inferior  maxilla,  from  the  exposure  of  its  position,  from  it)  hl   "^ 
shape,  and  fV-om  its  office,  is  much  more  liable  to  the  accident  i=^*t 

of  fracture  than  either  of  the  superior — the  accident  being  com " 

monly  the  result  of  blows,  falls,  kicks,  etc.     These  fractures  will, 
the  majority  of  cases,  outside  of  gunshot  injuries,  be  found 
ciated  with  the  body  of  the  bone,  the  rami  escaping,  from  the 
that  a  force  brought  to  bear  upon  them  slips  the  articulation  easiei 
than  it  may  break  the  bone. 

The  weakest  part  of  a  bone  would  most  naturally  be  the  part  to^r^^ 
yield  in  a  diffused  blow.     In  most  inferior  maxiltfe  this  weakest-:^'^ 
point  is  found  to  be  the  line  of  the  roots  of  the  canine  teeth ;  bence'^^'^ 
the  most  frequent  seat  of  fracture  in  the  bone  is  in  this  line,  either  to^c^ 
the  right  or  left,  as  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the  force.     This,  «-  ^' 
however,  as  would  be  inferred,  applies  to  an  unbroken  dental  arch;  ^       i 
when  teeth  have  been  lost,  and  the  process  removed,  the  situation  m:^ 
of  this  weakest  part  is  materially  altered.    In  gunshot  injuries,  aoci-  - — ^^ 
dents  from  the  passage  of  a  wheel  over  the  jaw,  or  similar  applies-  *    ^ 
tions  of  force,  fractures  occur,  of  course,  at  the  seat  of  such  appli-  — -^ 
cations,  and  follow  no  rule.    In  the  work  of  Prof.  Hamilton  on    ^^^ 
Fractures,  in  twenty-four  recorded  cases  of  breaks  in  the  inforior  ""  -*" 
maxillary  bone,  one  was  perpendicular  through  the  symphysis,  twelve    -^^ 
were  through  the  body,  five  through  the  angle.     Of  the  twenty-four,     -«' 
eleven  were  of  a  double  or  triple  character,  the  direction  of  the    "^^ 
fracture  being  mostly  oblique,  both  as  direction  is  concerned,  and 
the  face  of  the  break. 
(610) 
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It  in  t-ingularly  the  case  Ibat  most  fractures  of  the  body  of  the 
lower  jiiw  arc  compound,  the  ojiening'  rxislin^^  on  tbt*  iingual  aspect; 
this  seema  to  be  the  result  of  the  oaay  Iftcerability  of  the  gnm  tissue, 
combined  with  the  quick  displacement  inwurd  of  the  fractured  part. 
This  exposure  of  the  bimo  aeems,  iu  many  mouths,  to  be  of  no  vory 
material  consequence.  In  others,  however,  it  is  quite  the  reverse, 
the  saliva  thus  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  hone  degenerat- 
ing; and  di'tcriorating  the  tissue. 

Fractures  from  blows  of  the  fist,  or  similar  concentrafed  forces,  are 
apt  to  be  single ;  from  falls,  they  arc  apt  to  be  multiple ;  from  kicks 
of  animals,  comminuted.  A  common  cause  of  fracture,  familiar  to 
every  dentist,  is  found  in  the  extrartion  of  teeth  having  large  and 
bifurcating  roots  ;  luckily,  however,  such  fractures  are  not  of  a  seri- 
ous nature,  generally  being  confined  to  the  alveolar  process,  although 
cases  are  on  record  where  such  accidents  have  l^een  so  extensive  and 
severe  as  to  cost  the  life  of  the  patient.  Complete  division  in  the 
continuity  is,  however,  rare,  very  few  cases  having  occurred. 

The  symptoms  denotivo  of  a  fracture  aro  seldom  or  never  obscure. 
There  are,  lirst,  the  mobility  at  the  break,  and  the  crupitation ;  second, 
when  the  break  exists  in  the  body,  there  is  the  loss  of  harmony  in  the 
lino  of  the  teeth,  the  short  fragment  being  pulled  upward.  If  the 
fracture  be  multiple-,  irregularities  will  be  produced  in  the  liuu  of  the 
arch,  and  in  the  articulation.  If  the  fre(*d  portion  bo  the  anterior  or 
chin  part,  it  will  be  dragged  downward  and  backward  by  the  action 
of  the  geuio-hyoid,  hyoglosHus,  and  digastric  musclcB.  If  it  be  at  the 
line  of  the  cuspid  tooth  and  at  tho  upper  portion  of  the  ranuis,  the 
fragment  will  be  displaced  inward  by  the  action  ol'tho  mylo-hyoideus, 
upward  Ity  Lhc  action  of  the  masseteric,  and  forward  by  the  action 
of  the  pterygoidei.  If  the  fracture  be  single,  and  henenth  the  attach- 
ment of  the  masseter,  crepitation  wilt  be  present,  but  Utile  displace- 
ment. If  the  neck  of  the  boue  is  hrokcu,  the  body  is  dragged  forward 
by  the  action  of  the  pterygoid,  crepitation  and  mobility  will  be  very 
apparent,  and  much  pain  will  attend  the  movements  of  the  jaw,  pro- 
duced by  the  displacing  action  of  the  temporalis. 

Pain,  soreness,  inability  to  masticate,  inflammatory  phenomena, 
inipedimout  to  s]>caking  or  swallowing  associate  with  and  cbarac- 
lerize  the  accident, — in  short,  the  history  of  a  fractured  jaw  is  the 
history  of  a  fracture  anywhere  elsOj  allowing  for  differences  in  office. 

Fractures  of  the  superior  maxilla  are  quite  infrequent,  and  when 
they  occur,  except  from  extraordinary  causes,  demand  little  altenLiun 
outside  of  that  which  pertains  to  the  injury  as  a  contusion.     Of  such 
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fraottires  I  have  treated  a  nunilwr  which  snrprises  mo.  eaasiderins 
the  rnrity  of  the  accident ;  but  io  no  instance,  outside  of  the  alveolai 
froctnrps.  have  I  met  with  a  displaceiufut  which  requirod  apparato.-* 
for  its  cure.  Indt^cd,  the  cellular  character  of  thene  lionejs,  and  the 
existence  of  the  antra,  permit  of  such  yielding  that  depression  of  ilie 
BubBtance  of  the  bone  commonly  forms  the  displacemcDt ;  hcuw  lb** 
associated  frequency  of  caries  ^vith  such  accidents,  the  vitality  «f 
the  part  being  lowered  or  destroyed.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  im* 
der^tood  tlml  diBplacemeuts  do  not  occur ;  the  force  of  art  '  n 

be  great  enough,  as  coses  arc  on  record  to  show,  to  n    .  *'• 

boQCS  in  mass.  In  Mr.  Ileuth'a  work  is  the  record  of  a  ca- 
from  the  Chirurgical  Treatise  of  Richard  Wifiomau,  whirb  i>  u 
marked  exantple  of  such  displaconicut.  The  patioQt  was  a  lad  vigbl 
years  old,  who  bad  received  a  blow  on  the  middle  of  tbu  face  tf 
severe  that  he  appeared  at  first  to  be  dead,  and  afterwards  lay  ia 
prolonged  coma.  "When,"  says  Mr.  Wiseman,  *' I  first  »aw  tW 
boy,  he  presented  a  strange  aspect,  having  bis  face  driven  in.  hie 
lower  jaw  projecting  forward.  I  knew  not  where  to  find  any  purchnic. 
or  how  to  make  any  extension.  But  after  a  lime  he  became  .sensilJe, 
and  was  persuaded  to  open  his  mouth.  I  saw  then  that  the  houfiS 
of  the  palate  were  driven  so  far  back  that  it  was  impossible  to  pa#4 
my  fingers  behind  them,  as  I  had  intended ;  and  the  extension  could 
be  made  in  no  other  way.  I  extemporized  an  instrument  curred  at 
its  extremity,  which  1  engaged  behlnij  the  palate,  and,  having  car- 
ried it  a  little  upward,  used  it  to  draw  the  bone  forward,  which  1  did 
without  any  difficulty;  but  I  had  hardly  withdrawn  the  instrutmat 
when  the  fractured  portions  went  back  again.  I  then  conteut«^d  my- 
self with  dressing  the  face  with  an  astringent  cerate.  I  tikcwi^ 
prescribed  bleeding,  and  some  hours  afterwards  I  bad  an  iostrunienl 
better  constructed  to  reduce  the  large  mass  of  displaced  bone  to  iU 
proper  position.  I  hod  it  held  by  the  child's  hand,  by  that  of  itf 
mother  or  of  an  assistant,  each  for  a  certain  time.  Nothing  vise  wfts 
done.  Thus,  by  our  united  attention,  the  tonicity  of  the  parts  wau 
maintained,  the  callus  was  developed,  and  in  proportion  aa  it  became 
solidified  the  parts  became  stronger,  the  face  assumed  a  good  appc«r- 
ancc,— certainly  better  than  could  have  been  ho]>ed  for  after  such 
marked  displacement, — and  the  child  was  entirely  cured." 

A  cast  in  the  Westminster  Hospital  is  also  alluded  to  of  a  fright- 
ful deformity  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  wagt)n*wheel  over  tin* 
fa<^  of  a  man  who  fell  in  the  street  *'  Here  the  bones  were  cv»m- 
plctely  shattered,  and  the  maxillie  were  torn  from  one  another,  aud 
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eatb  was  instantnnouus."    A  c«sr  ia  also  rt'CordtMl  adiiiittetl  into  the 
ime  lirtppitfti  in  1860,  resulting  from  the  overturning  of  a  cub  upon 
face  of  Ha  occupaut,  who  at  the  moment  was  leaning  out  of  the 
window  to  direct  the  driver.     Uere,  in  addition  to  u  fracture  of  the 
lower  jaw,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  the  nasal  bones  were 
broken,  both  malars  wero  loose  and  separated  from  their  attach* 
ents,  and  the  left  bone  was  fractured,  as  also  the  exterual  angular 
TOi'ess  of  the  frontjil  bone.     Though  not  positively  ascertained,  the 
oraer  was  no  doubt  fractured,  and  probably  tbe  vertical  plate  of 
e  ethmoid  too.     The  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Fyfes  in  the  Lancet, 
July  ISth,  1860.    "It  was  reraiirknblc/'  nays  this  gentleman,  "to 
beervo  how  movable  the  bones  of  the  face  were.     On  wntthing  the 
rofde  of  the  patient  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  swallowing  food,  the 
whole  of  tbe  bones  of  the  face  were  observed  to  move  up  and  down 
on  the  fixed  part  of  tbe  skull,  as  the  different  part-*  were  brought 
to  motion.     It  appeared  as  if  the  integuments  only  retained  them 
their  position.     It  was  a  curious  feature  in  the  case,  that  notwith- 
andiog  the  very  extensive  injury  done,  and  the  violent  chnrneter 
■  tbe  force  which  caused  them,  not  a  single  tooth  was  fractured  or 
isplaced."     This  patient  is  reported  as  having  made  a  perfect  re- 
covery. 

Of  gunshot  injuries  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  some  marked 

ample.<i.     In  comminuted  fVactures  it  has  been  my  practice  to 

ick  away  such  pieces  as  were  completely  detached,  but  to  leave 

and  mould,  when  feasible,  all   others  iu  place.     I  never  met  with 

tronhle  from  uncontrollable  heniorrbnge,  and  generally  found  the 

reparative  energy  sufficient  to  unite  the  comminuted   parts.      In 

Circular  No.  VI.  of  the  iSurgeon-<3euernrs  Ikpurtnieut,  however, 

secondary  hemorrhage  is  noted  as  the  principal  source  of  fatality  in 

ft  reported  cases:  1579  cases  of  fractures  of  the  facial  bones  are 

ported  ;  and  of  these  891  recovered.  171  died — the  lermiiiations  of 

61 T  cases  being  left  still  unaceuuiited  for. 

Ibe  following  extract,  copied  from  Mr.  Heath's  Essay,  is  from  the 
cial  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  tbe  British  Army  in  the 
rimcft  :  "Wounds  of  the  face,^'  says  the  roport,  "though  present- 
g  often  a  frightful  amount  of  deformity,  are  not  generally  of  so 
rioua  a  nature  as  their  Grst  appearance  miglit  lead  the  uninitiated 
expocL     The  reason  for  this,  apart  from  the  fnet  that  the  face  con- 
ns no  vital  organ,  seems  obviously  to  be  the  very  free  supply  of 
blood  the  part  receives.  From  this  cause,  the  fleshy  structures  readily 
iical,  and  even  the  hones  arc  so  supplied  that  extensive  necrosis 
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rarely  happviis.  The  bony  tissue.^,  also,  are  softer  than  the  long 
bones  of  the  extremities ;  and  we  therefore  here  but  beldom  meet  wilii 
lung:  fissures  and  extensive  necrosis  as  a  result  of  eoncuspion  of  bono 
ao  often  seen  in  them.  This  leads  as  to  the  very  important  praeiiciU 
inference,  not  in  this  pituutiou.  as  u  rule,  lo  remove  bony  fn^rrwnls 
uiileiis  the  comminution  l)e  jicreat,  or  the  frajrment^  completely  de- 
tached from  the  soft  parts.  Even  partially  detached  teeth  will  ofWii 
be  found  not  to  have  loBt  their  vitality,  and,  if  carefully  reacjja^tcd, 
will  become  useful.  There  is,  indeed,  no  great  object,  beyond  pcr- 
hups  the  present  comfort  of  the  patient,  to  be  attained  in  removing 
either  fragments  of  l>one  or  loosened  teeth  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances.  If  they  die  they  become  loose,  and  are  readily  lifted  away, 
without  trouble  to  the  sur^jeon,  and  but  little  pain  to  the  patient 
This  observation  is  especially  applicable  to  fractures  of  the  lowvr 
jaw.  Surgeons  in  ihls  wnr  have  seen  so  many  cases  of  bmily  frw- 
lurod  instances  of  this  kind  unite,  and  that  with  a  very  small  amount 
of  deformity,  that  men  of  experience  are  now  excessively  chary  ftf 
removing  any  portion  of  this  bone  unless  it  has  become  dead,  orlbr 
fragment  is  so  situated  as  to  interfere  considerably  with  (be  a<^ju6l- 
ment  of  the  reauiiiider,  or  the  boue  so  much  comminuted  as  lo  give 
no  probable  hope  of  its  becoming  consolidated,  or  so  shaqtly  angular 
as  to  threaten  further  injury  to  the  soft  parts  or  to  interfere  maifr 
rially  with  thuir  luijustnient  and  retention  in  sitn.  In  these  fractures 
of  the  lower  jaw,  much  less  support  and  adjustment  than  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  advantageous  in  ordinary  cases  of  iVacture  of  it, 
will  frequently  be  found  neeessary,  or  even  admissible.  A  coniplh 
rated  appanilus  cunnot  be  borne  at  first,  on  account  of  the  conditioa 
of  the  soft  parts,  and  a  slight  support  by  a  gutta-percba  or  Startin'i 
wire  splint,  and  a  split  bandage,  is  all  that  can  be  done.  Any 
attempt  at  ligaturing  the  teeth  is  very  generally  not  only  useleiMi 
but  injurious ;  and  it  is  surprising  bow  the  parts  often,  as  it  were, 
adjust  themselves,  with  but  little  aid  from  the  surgeon," 

The  irealiiiont  of  a  fractured  jaw  involves  the  indicaiinoB  to 
be  met,  imd  the  mode  or  modes  of  meeting  thetiL  These  indict- 
tions  and  modes  must  of  course  vary  with  almost  every  individual 
case.  For  a  simple  Crncture  of  the  inferior  maxillary,  or,  indeed*  m 
well  for  compound  fraetures,  the  cununou  pasteboard  or  gult«-percb» 
splint  will  generally  be  found  suflaeient  ami  reasonably  satisfactory. 
To  make  this  splint,  take  a  piece  of  binder's  board,  or  gulta-perch», 
and  cut  it  as  designated  in  Fig,  93. 

The  board  thus  cut  is  soaked  in  hot  water  until  it  becomes  sttf- 
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ficiently  softened.  Thn  frarturr  is  then  sot,  and  tlin  Bplint  moulded 
into  shape  and  position.  To  do  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  the 
center  of  the  board  beneath  the  chin,  one-half  projecting;  the  wings 
arc  now  hronn^ht  np  nnd  moulded  fo  the  ehoi^kfi;  next  take  the  pro- 
jecting portion  and  mould  it  around  the  chin  and  Bides  of  the  face. 
Thi«  ninkeB  a  complete  cap,  accurately  fitting  the  parts,  and  when 
dry,  is  uniform  and  unyit?ldin;r.  Tn  hold  it  in  position,  a  bandage 
mast  be  applied;  the  most  simple  is  a  modification  of  Bartnn*s, 
which  saggestod  itself  to  mo  some  tive  or  six  years  back,  and  which  I 
Lave  since  used  with  much  satisfaction.  The  Barton  bandage,  so  gen- 

Fio,  93.— Bartok'9  Baxdagk. 
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A.  Shape  of  ibe  piccv  or  iracta-p^rrlui  for  the  chin.    B.  The  rmmp  moiiMcMl  to  thi*  part 
—the  emU,  1,  I,  Urlvg  tntncd  upnaril,  anil  tho  aUitm,  2,  2,  turned  Aroiu  bcforn  tMirkwant. 
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erally  employed  in  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw,  consists  of  a  roller  eight 
yards  in  len^rth  and  from  one  nntl  a  half  to  two  iuches  in  width — 
followiug  in  this  latter  respect  the  taste  and  idea  of  the  operator.  To 
apply  this  bandage,  place  the  initial  extremity  behitid  the  left  ear; 
carry  it  around  the  side  of  the  Lead,  over  the  ri^ht  parietal  bone; 
cross  to  the  right  over  the  neighborhood  of  the  frouto-parietal  suture; 
carry  down  beneath  the  chin;  carry  up  on  the  opposite  side;  cross 
on  the  forehead;  carry  around  the  left  parietal  bone,  and  meet  the 
beginning  of  the  roller  at  the  occipital  prominence,  or  a  little  below 
it;  continue  the  turns  until  the  bandage  is  exhau.sted. 

Gibson's  bandage,  used  in  the  same  and  similar  fractures,  mostly 
employed  when  the  break  occurs  at  the  angle,  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinct turns.  First.  Place  the  initial  extremity  in  front  of  the  ear; 
carry  down  beneath  the  chin ;  pass  up  on  opposite  aide,  and  meet  the 
initial  by  passing  over  the  fronto-parietal  region  far  enough  back  to 
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prevent  slipping';  repent  this  turn  three  times.     Secoml.  Revwscb 
front  of  and  a  little  above  the  ear,  and  make  three  turns  around  tbt 


Tio,  94. — GiBflos's  BxxsikGB. 


circumference  of  the  vault  Third.  End  the  third  of  these  last  turus 
at  the  occiput,  and  carrj  three  times  around  the  occipito-mcDtAl 
circumference.     This  is  also  an  eipht-rard  roller. 

The  moditiculion  of  the  Harton  bandage,  which  1  find  to  asuirvr 
every  purpose  in  my  own  practice,  and  which  posticflses  the  virtu« 
of  ease  in  application,  remova!,  loosening  and  tightening,  is  appliM 
aH  follows:  Take  a  strip  of  roller  material,  one  and  one-half  or  two 
inches  wide,  one  and  onc-hulf  yards  in  length.  Standing  behiwJ 
the  patient,  rest  the  chin  on  the  center  of  this  strip  ;  carry  ibo  ends 
up,  ero68  on  the  forehead,  carry  around  the  tides  of  the  cranium, 
croB3  again  at  the  occiput  j  carry  now  forward,  and  tic,  or  olbenriiP 
fix  in  front  of  the  chin. 

In  the  application  of  this  dressing  or  strip,  if  the  parte  about  tJie 
jaws  arc  ttMider,  it  is  belter  to  make  the  termination  soniewhtm"  oo 
the  side  of  the  cranium.  To  effect  this,  it  is  only  neceg^ary  to  plflcr 
the  chin,  when  first  resting  the  strip,  nearer  to  one  or  the  other  ofH^ 
ends.     The  character  of  this  bauduge  is  shown  in  Fig.  95. 

A  second  nielbod  of  dre^iHiiig  a  Himplc  fracture,  one  which  allows 
the  mouth  to  be  partially  open,  consists  in  making  two  plates,  oDe 
to  fit  the  up|)er  tectb,  in  part,  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  other  to 
cap  a  certain  convenient  number  of  the  lower  teeth.  After  seiiioy 
the  fracture,  these  plates  are  put  in  position,  and  attached  to  rirh 
other  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wax;  the  attached  plates  are  now  re- 
moved from  the  mouth  and  soldered  together.  Thi.s  done,  the  pifce 
is  replaced,  and  the  teeth  ore  closed  into  the  metal  sockets ;  the  /ml 
baadoge  is  next  applied,  and  the  dressing  is  completoJ.     This  modt' 
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of  treating  a  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  I  thought  original  with  my- 
self, but  have  found  it  employed  by  Mr.  Liston,  of  England,  some 

Fio.  95. — The  Yard  Bansaos. 


twenty  years  or  more  back,  the  splint  having  been  constructed  by 
Mr.  Nasmyth  at  least  five  years  before  the  idea  suggested  itself  to 
my  mind. 

In  any  ordinary  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  mode  of  dressing 
described  will  be  found  to  meet  all  indications.  In  complicated  in- 
juries, it  has  been  the  common  experience  that  rules  are  of  little  or 
no  conBequence;  the  surgeon  will  find  himself  governed  and  directed 
by  the  peculiarities  of  each  case,  and  will  bo  thrown  entirely  upon 
his  own  judgment  and  ingenuity.  Perhaps  no  better  exemplification 
of  this  fact  exists  than  was  exhibited  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  T.  B. 
Qanning,  of  New  York,  in  the  case  of  Secretary  Seward.  The  ideas 
of  Dr.  Gunning  are  multitudinous  in  this  direction;  and  while  his 
professional  sense  has  prompted  him  to  the  fullest  exhibit  of  every 
means  he  has  employed,  yet  I  am  well  satisfied,  from  what  I  know 
of  the  profession  at  large,  that  the  arrangements  arc  too  complex  to 
come  into  general  use.  The  monograph  published  by  this  gentle- 
man should,  however,  be  in  the  hands  of  every  surgeon.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  seems  to  have  studied  the  subject  with  more  care  or 
who  has  brought  to  it  a  more  practiced  and  matured  judgment. 

Fig.  96  represents  the  inner  surface  of  a  very  simple  splint  used 
by  Dr.  G.,  which  incloses  all  the  teeth  and  part  of  the  gum  of  the 
lower  jaw.  This  splint,  as  will  be  seen,  would  be  very  applicable 
where  there  were  teeth  on  either  side  of  the  fracture,  where  there 
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was  little  tondeucy  to  vertical  tliHplacnracnt,  and  where  there  was  in 
abstiDC'C  of  swelling  and  iiudue  t^nderoess.    Tho  holes  marked  A  m 

Fio.  06.— Onb  of  Dr.  GcyKiwa'a  SpLiirrs. 


for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  being  large  enough  to  receive  the  poW 
of  a  syringe-aozzle.     When  in  position,  the  jaws  are  to  be  clo^' 
the  plate  simply  restiug  against  the  upper  jaw  or  teeth ;  thi  sf^V 
bandage,  as  deacrilK'd,  may  be  thrown  around  the  jaw  and  br**- 
Dr.  Gunning  uses  this  splint  without  fastenings,  but  not  unfrequvo^! 
finds  it  necessary  to  secure  it  in  place  by  ligatures,  and  in  so"^* 
instances  by  screws,  which  are  made  to  pass  into  or  between  tJ* 
teeth.  In  cases  of  much  tendency  to  displacement,  Dr.  Gunning  (i  ^^ 
a  splint  very  much  like  the  one  which  bad  previously  sngges*^*^ 
itself  to  Mr  Nasmyth  and  afterward  to  myself, — not  so  good       ^ 
convenient,  however,  I  am  compelled  to  think,  as  it  unneceeeac^  ^■ 
covers  too  many  teeth,  and  is  thus  made  cumbersome.     This 
splint  is  shown  in  Fig.  9T. 

Fio.  97.— Dh.  GvKKUto'8  Second  Splist. 


To  secure  this  splint  in  place,  screws  are  used.  C  ropresenU 
opening  left  between  the  conjoined  splints,  for  food,  speech,  rtc.;  Di 
a  cbanael  for  the  saliva  from  the  parotid  gland  to  ent«r  the  noath- 
E  is  a  screw  used  in  the  retention  of  the  piece. 


The  third  modificaliou  of  Dr.  Gunuing  consists  in  the  altochmcat 
^to  his  spliut  of  wings  of  aU^vl.   Thia  isj  used  in  casus  where  thy  teeth 

Fio.  fl8. — Da.  GuNsfiKo's  Third  Splixt. 


inre  been  lost  ia  either  jaw.  F,  "ppcr  wing;  G,  lower  wing;  II, 
ental  bund,  to  bold  the  jaw  up  in  the  epliut ;  I,  noek-strap,  to  keep 
c  band  bock ;  K,  balance-strap,  to  hold  the  cap  in  place. 


Pio.  99. — Dr.  Ou3i»iko*8  Fouuth  Splint. 


This  18  a  splint  doviso.d  by  Or.  Guiiriinjjf  to  answer  g:t!nerul  cases. 
iHe  suggests,  first,  the  moulding  of  six  ur  eight  sizoB,  to  be  kept  ready 
use.  from  which  one  is  to  be  selected  suitable  for  any  particular 
presenting.    The  wingH  are  of  uuillrnble  iron,  tinned  to  prevent 
ig,  and  for  more  ready  soldering.    Tiiese  sizes,  he  thinks,  would 
suQicieDt  to  select  from.     The  splint  should  hare  a  handle  in 
'front,  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  cup  to  take  the  impressioa  of  the 
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jaw,  the  boles  being  nHcful  to  allow  a  small  prolio  to  be  |t«8a(d 
tlirou|^h  the  wax  down  to  the  teeth,  thus  ulluwing  air  to  eotct  to 
ractlitatc  the  removal  of  the  iiupreBsion,  and,  when  in  u&«  as  a  sfiUnt. 
giving  entrance  to  warm  wat<!r,  thrown  from  u  syringe,  to  kL*e()the 
parts  clean. 

The  splint  should  be  made  to  fit  well  by  bending,  cutting  off  die 
edges,  and  rounding  them  up  smooth.  When  a  tooth  projects  so  u 
to  keep  the  splint  from  fitting,  a  hole  may  1x5  cut  to  let  il  through,  if 
the  metal  cannot  be  hammered  out.  This  should  all  he  doai*  before 
taking  the  impression,  as  a  wclI-Gtted  cup  assists  greatly  in  thit»  im- 
portant mutter, 

A  pplint  (levisi'd  by  Dr.  Uean,  of  Georgia,  used  with  decided  aao 
cess  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  among  the  Confederate  troope, 
is  in  its  character  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  Dr.  Qaaniog.  Tk 
interdental  portion  is  almost  precisely  the  same.  A  modifioatiijfl 
consists  in  the  use  of  a  mental  compress.  This  is  aimply  a  "piec? 
of  light  wood,  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  thrce-sixtoentlie  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  in  width  in  the  middle, 
tapering  to  seveu-eighths  of  nn  inch,  and  round  at  the  cuds,  to  fjifh 
of  which  is  attached  a  metallic  side  piece,  four  or  five  inches  in 
len^lh  and  from  three-quarters  to  one  inch  in  width,  also  a  shallow 
cup,  fitting  the  apex  of  the  chin.  Incasing  these  side  pieces  an* 
temporal  straps,  made  of  stout  cloth,  and  secured  by  a  strong  cord 
at  the  base  of  each  piece. 

•'A  bandage,  occipito-frontal,  is  composed  of  a  band  passing  around 
the  hend,  from  the  forehead  to  tlie  occipital  protuberance,  and  b<s 
cured  by  u  buckle,  one  inch  to  the  right  of  the  median  line  bcbinil. 
of  another  strap  secured  to  the  band  in  front  and  behind,  and  a  third, 
extending  from  the  temporal  buckJus  on  either  side  and  secured  to 
the  middle  strap  at  the  point  of  crossing." 


Il  is  sometimes  the  case  that  from  comminution,  or  nther  causes, 
fractures  of  the  inferior  mtvxilla,  like  fractures  of  other  bottes,  fail 
to  unite.  Necrosis,  intervening,  frequently  prevents  such  oniva 
To  treat  these  cases,  the  practitioner  will  find  each  to  have  it£  i^p<^ 
ciai  indications.  If  necrosis  exists,  the  exfoliation  of  the  seqaestrum 
must  be  awaited.  In  the  few  cases  where  the  vital  forces  seem  at 
fault,  they  are  to  be  stimulated  and  elevated.  If  it  occurs  that  the 
ends  of  the  fragments  have  become  rounded,  and  perhaps  lippctl  with 
cartilage,  operative  means  must  of  necessity  l>e  resorted  to. — such 
means  varying  with  the  circumstances.     One  plan,  much  approved, 
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to  pa=iR  Ihroug-h  tbe  parts  a  seton,  conipoacd  of  Hcvoral  strands  of 

,  lo  be  removed  straad  by  Btrami,  as  inflammation  is  to  be  mod- 

Or,  in  place  of  tho  wire,  other  tnatcrial  may  be  used,  as  silk, 

»rea<l,  tiipe,  ^.U\     AnothiT  o|)eratioa  consists  in  boring  one  or  more 

olo-?  through  each  of  the  fraginents,  and  tying  them  together  with 

SDtures  of  wire.     Kesccting  the  ends  is  still  another  means  success- 

fhlly  employed  by  many.     Irritating  the  endg,  and  thus  provoking 

the  dosired  inflammatory  action,  by  rubbing  the  fragments  together. 

still  another  plan. 

Attention  to  the  circumstances  of  a  patient  sufifering  from  ununited 

fracture  is  important.     A  case  cxhrliitcd  several  years  back,  at  tho 

linic  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Professor  Henry  II. 

mith.  wan  plainly  enough  due  to  the  individual  having  confined 

imself  exclusively  to  a  diet  of  potatoes,  such  diet,  in  this  case  at 

least,  being  insufficient  to  accomph"sh  the  repair.     The  case  of  Mr. 

Seward  comes,  in  many  respects,  within  the  category  of  the  un- 

uniting  fractures,  the  means  to  overcome  which  constitnted  the  skill 

employed,  the  causes  hero  lx'tn.i^  nccrosi*!  and  non-fixcdncss. 

Complications,  whatever  thi'ir  charaL'tcr,  are  to  be  treated  on 
general  principles.  It  is  impossible  to  direct  any  special  course, 
^^dtecause  of  such  conditions  being  constant  to  no  rule.  Hemorrhages, 
^^bo  frequently  alluded  to,  I  have  never  met  with  of  any  particular  mo- 
^^kent.  When  they  do  occur,  however,  they  are  nearly  always  second- 
^^bry  in  character,  and  it  may  be  well,  where  possible,  to  treat  them  in 
^BBntiei]iution :  fur  example,  an  injury  which  has  lacerated  the  facial 
•rtery  would  perhaps  yield  little  or  no  hemorrhage  at  the  time  of 
accident;  yet,  as  the  process  of  sloughing  should  expose  the  sound 
part  of  the  vessel,  hemorrhage  might  be  profuse  and  alarming 
enough.  In  these  and  correspoTuling  cases,  nrcumstancea  might, 
in  special  instances,  justify  one  in  searching  for  the  ends  of  tho  ves- 
sels and  ligating  them.  Injuries  to  the  teeth  are  to  receive  due 
ttention:  it  is  not  by  any  means  every  loosened  tooth  that  is  to 
removed,  or  every  displaced  one  that  is  to  be  looked  on  as  lost 
usefulness.  Fractures  occurring  about  tho  neck  of  the  inferior  jaw 
to  have  the  displacements  correctcil  by  tbe  application  of  such 
pres.*ies  as  are  found  to  answer  the  purpose,  no  matter  how  closely 
eh  applications  follow  any  special  rules,  or  how  far  they  depart 
om  them.  I  do  not  remember  in  tho  course  of  my  profe.saional  life 
er  having  treated  two  fractures  precisely  alike. 
In  fractures  of  the  superior  jaw,  complications  are  still  more 
omalouB.     Thus,  I  reraembvr  being  compelled  in  one  case  to  re- 


move  the  whole  alveolar  process  of  both  Buperior  maxlllffi,  the  ref^ 
of  a  kick  received  from  a  mule.     In  this  case  the  patient  w»a  » 
man   broken   down   by  drink   and   dissipation.      I  autit-iput«d  ^y 
eonipulMion   a  process  which  I  felt  sure  would  have  resulteii.  ^^ 
which,  to  have  been  accomplished  per  vias  naturalrtf,  woulii  b*^*' 
cost  the  patient  weeks  of  suffering,  and,  not  unlikely,  life.     £  b»^ 
seen  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  right  upper  maxilla,  where  the  n'^  ''^"' 
olar  process  (the  fractured  part)  hung  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  i » ■  * 
below  the  common  level.     In  this  case  the  part  was  moulded  t:»«^* 
into  its  place  and  supported  by  a  simple  strip  passing  across    •-l** 
jaw  and  fixt-d  a  little  beyond  the  fronto-parielal  suture.     In  lbr<Hi 
days  the  part  became  self-supporting,  and  in  two  weeks  the  pati*^**^ 
was  eating  solid  food. 

Gunshot  injuries  of  the  face  and  jaw  are  of  every  ooneciv^^*^ 
variety.  The  surgeon  does  primarily,  in  such  coses,  all  that  he  4-  ■■*' 
and  rests  his  hopes  on  nature. 

With  Hiimilton,  we  have  to  remark  that  it  is  ''impossible  to  ^^■*' 


cuss  in  detail  all  the  varieties  of  accidents  to  which  the  compli( 
structures  of  the  face  are  exposed  from  balls  or  other  mi&silee^" 

Certain  general  rules  are,  however,  to  be  observed :  for  inst 
as  suggested  by  this  surgeon,  "  Missiles  entering  and  lodging  in 
face  ought  to  be  extracted  as  speedily  as  possible;  uud,  whene 
it  is  practicable,  they  should  l>e  removed  through  the  mouth. 
permitted  to  remain,  they  expose  to  the  danger  of  secondary  be 
rhage,  and  increase  the  chance  of  subsequent  disfigurement. 

"Loose  fragments  of  bone  should  be  spcodily  replaced,  nni 
very  much  detached  from  the  flesh  and  periosteum,  experie; 
having  proven  that  they  unite  in  most  cases  with  facility. 

"  No  piece  of  skin  which  is  torn  up  should  over  be  remove<l  tinl 
it  is  absolutely  dead;  but  it  should  be  laid  back  carefully  in  pla 
and  retained  eitlier  by  a  few  deliciitt!  sutures  or  by  some  other  g\'n"^ 
means  of  support.  Tight  ligatures  and  firm  straps  of  ailhesive  pl^s^^ 
are  apt  to  bind  the  tissues  and  destroy  their  little  remaining  viuUitt^^ 
The  best  moans  of  supporting  a  fragment  of  skin  in  place,  in  ma^^ 
cn.sc3,  is  to  lay  upon  it  a  thin  piece  of  lint  smoared  with  cerate,  «i-^ 
over  this  a  pledget  of  cotton-batting,  securing  the  whole  with  adl»  ■* 
sive  plaster  or  a  roller. 

"As  soon  as  the  inflammation  aud  consequent  induration  ha\''* 
completely  disappeared,  and  not  before,  it  will  be  proper  tn  niul*? 
the  final  anaplastic  operations.^' 

An  addendum  to  these  snggestionB  of  Dr.  Hamilton  is  to  be  madi; 
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recting  attention  to  the  necessity  of  controlling  and  combating 
amation.  To  this  end  cold  water  is  to  be  ^eely  used  locally, 
ated  cloths  being  renewed  as  the  temperature  is  elevated; 
e  water  may  have  to  be  medicated,  lead  and  laudanum  gen- 
r  being  added.  A  very  admirable  antiphlogistic  application  is 
ired  by  adding  to  Jxvi  of  water  5ij  of  the  former  and  Jij  of  the 
■.  If  a  patient  should  be  robust  and  plethoric,  it  will  in  most 
be  advisable  to  assist  the  local  treatment  by  cathartics, — mag. 
I.  or  the  ordinary  Seidlitz  powder  being  employed. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

DISLOCATION   OF  THB  INFERIOa  MAXILLA. 

The  frequency  of  this  accident,  the  terror  which  it  excites,  and  the 
harm  resulting  when  not  properly  cared  for,  lend  to  it  an  impor- 
tance which  renders  a  careful  appreciation  of  it  a  matter  of  moch 
concern. 

There  are  four  forms  of  submaxillary  displacement:  complete  dis- 
location, incomplete,  bilateral,  unilateral.  In  the  first  of  these,  one 
or  both  condyloid  processes  have  slipped  fully  out  of  the  articulating 
fossflB  and  rest  entirely  in  front  of  the  articulating  eminence,  as  ei* 
hibited  in  the  view. 

FlQ.  100. — COMPLBTE   DWLOCATIOy  OF  JaW. 


In  the  second,  the  condyle  rests  upon  the  inter-fibro  cartila^* 
directly  over  the  articulating  eminence,  and  will  remain  fixed.  *>' 
may  fall  backward  or  forward  as  directed  by  accident,  not  bein? 
retained  in  its  position,  as  is  frequently  thought,  by  the  coronow 
process  being  hooked  under  the  malar  bones,  but  resting,  as  it  were- 
upon  a  point,  with  complete  balance  in  the  muscular  structures. 

A  bilateral  luxation  is  a  displacement  of  both  condyles,  and  i^ 
of  somewhat  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  unilateral,  or  dis* 
placement  of  one  side. 
(524) 
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The  diagnosiB  of  a  luxation  is  an  exceedingly  t^implo  matter.  An 
open  niouih,  with  ina^iility  to  close  it,  the  lower  jnw  thrust  forward 
In  a  straight  line,  or  turned  to  the  right  or  left,  according  to  the  acci- 
dent, indicates  a  luxation  of  a  bilateral  or  unilateral  character. 

The  exciting  causes  of  dislocation  are  variouH :  yawning,  vomit- 
ing, putting  large  bodies  into  the  mouth,  blows  received  upon  Ibe 
chin  from  above  downward,  or  in  front,  while  the  mouth  is  open; 
the  extracting  of  teeth,  or  extending  tho  jaws  widely  for  the  conven- 
ient filling  of  them.  The  first  case  I  ever  met  with  occurred  to  a 
middle-aged  man  while  immoderately  laughing. 

The  predisposing  cause  of  th(!  accident  resides  in  a  general  or 
special  laxity  of  the  artit'ulntions  :  thus,  all  are  acquainted  with  per- 
sons who  without  effort  will  dislocate  a  fitiger  or  a  toe.  I  have  met 
with  cases  where  the  operation  of  removing  a  tooth  was  always 
attended  with  unilateral  luxation  unless  a  mento-occipital  sling  was 
used. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  parts  in  luxation?  By  placing  the 
6nger  immediately  iu  front  of  the  tragus  of  the  cur  when  the  mouth 
ii?  cloted,  and  carrying  it  forward  along  the  zygoma,  the  surface  is 
found  to  he  a  plane.  If  the  finger  is  kept  on  the  surface,  and  the 
month  opened,  it  is  felt  to  drop  into  a  fossa.  This  fossa  is  the  glen- 
oid ;  the  concave  rim  above  is  the  border  of  the  cavity ;  the  rounded 
prominence  below  is  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  Placing  thejaw 
of  the  cadaver  in  this  position,  and  dissecting  down  to  the  articulation, 
the  condyle  is  found  slipped  forward,  resting  upon  the  interartlcular 
fibro-cartilage, — the  fossa  has  been  partially  vacated,  and  the  bone 
reet^  against  the  articulating  eminence.  If  now  the  condyle  is  dragged 
downward  and  forward  ovt^r  ibe  eminence,  the  glenoid  cavity  will  be 
found  completely  vacated,  and,  unless  by  manipulation,  the  condyle 
cannot  be  restored  ;  laying  now  back  the  soft  parts,  the  cavity  in 
front  of  the  tragus  will  be  found  greatly  increased,  the  finger  falling 
into  the  unoccujiied  fossa.  (An  added  diagnostic  sign  is  then  found 
to  be  increased  depth  and  size  of  the  fo:?Ha  iu  front  of  the  car:  this  it 
13  desirable  to  remember,  as  a  fracture  of  the  neck  might  simulate  a 
luxation.)  Ueturning  to  the  examination,  we  find  that  to  reduce 
^his  dislocation  it  is  necessary  to  depress  the  head  of  the  bone  below 
level  of  the  articulating  eminence,  which,  now  being  baek  of  the 
de,  serves  to  fix  it  in  its  abnormal  position,  as  originally  it 
the  means  of  its  retention  in  place.  Kut  we  pass  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  associate  parts :  the  capsular  ligament  we  do  not 
■Jnd  torn,  as  a  rule,  but  stretched  and  elongated;  the  lateral  liga- 
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nients  do  not  scom  partiMilarly  interforod  with,  and  imprpea  ni 
baring  little  influence  in  tbe  matter,  one  way  or  another;  (be  t<?ni« 
poral  muficle  abows  iteelf  etretcbed  and  dragged  forward,  bo.'t  is 
seldom  torn ;  the  pteryfi;oid  and  masseter  are  rolaxod, 

Dislocation  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  women  than  id  Ofwa, 
ia  uncommon  in  cbildreu,  aud  rare  in  tho  robust     When  a  disloca- 
tion has  existed  for  a  long  time,  tbore  Heems  a  tendency  on  the  piit 
of  nature  to  make  some  compromise  with  tbe  condition;  the  jm 
will  gradually  recover  congiderable  of  the  lost  motion,  and  I  burp 
seen  ca.scB  where  it  seemed  the  patient  masticated  his  food  wiih'»Bt 
tho  least  trouble.     The  original  contour  of  the  face  I  have  ncfrr, 
however,  seen  cntin.ly  restored. 

A  luxiitiuu  of  the  lower  jaw,  like  the  luxation  of  any  other  bone,  ii 
left  unrndnced,  even  for  a  very  few  days,  will  l>e  found  difficalt  lo 
replace ;  the  muscles  become  contracted,  tho  condyh'  settle*  it«lf  in 
itB  new  position,  lymph  is  effuRcd  and  coagulates,  and  tbe  gemtAl 
anpect  and  relationB  of  the  joint  arc  changed.  A  patient,  howcrer,M 
situated  is  not,  as  remarked  by  Dr,  Gro>s3,  to  be  left  unassisted,  of 
to  tbe  relief  afforded  by  nature.  In  his  System  of  Surgery,  lhi«  gi* 
tieman  relates  a  cape  in  which  a  Mr.  Donovan,  an  Irish  surgeon. 
effected  reduction  ninety-eight  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  w>^ 
deut.  ^^^bere  ortlinary  means  fail,  Dr.  Grosa  recommends  ihattlw 
efforts  at  reduction  be  aided  by  the  subcutaneous  Bcetion  of  toj 
muscles  implicated. 

Subluxations  are  of  very  common  occurrence,  particularly  ooiaW 
weak  women  of  easy  means  and  luxurioua  lives.  In  Entrland.  ^ 
lention  was  first  directed  to  the  condition  by  Sir  Aslloy  Cooppf. '" 
this  country  it  certainly  has  needed  no  particular  one  to  discuss  it,—* 
proof,  perhaps,  of  the  physical  superiority  of  Kngli.^h  over  Amerii'"*" 
ladies.  This  condition  depends,  evidently  enough,  upon  a  1**'^^ 
of  the  ligaments,  and  perhaps  more  particularly  on  the  weakiu-i:^ '^^ 
the  muscles  of  the  part.  In  yawning,  or  not  unfrequcntly  in  of"'* 
nary  mastication,  the  condyle  will  slip  forward  on  the  articulot'O? 
eminence,  and,  for  a  moment,  the  mouth  cannot  be  closed,  rc<|Qiriof 
in  many  cases,  the  assistance  of  the  hand  to  effect  it.    Dv  '' 

weakness,  a  permanent  cure  is  only  to  be  looked  for  as  a  j 
stauchcr  vitality  is  secured.  Thus,  such  a  tendency  and  coDdiO*^"* 
are  to  be  treated  by  cold  bathing,  tonic  medication,  exercise,  clc 
In  the  case  of  a  lady  liable  to  such  luxation,  aud  who  wse  nude 
very  nervous  by  its  occurrence,  the  accident  was  entirely  guarded 
against  by  the  patient  wearing  the  occipito-mental  caps  and  l>&n(li- 
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wns  onw  consultrci  l>y  n  lady  who  was  awnk<"m?il  nlmo.st  pvery 
ight  by  the  peculiar  and  uubeuriible  pain  attciidaiil  on  sut-h  slip- 
ping of  tiie  coudyle  during  tbe  relaxation  of  sleep. 
^^    Dislocations  associated  with  fracturo  are,  happily,  of  very  rare  oc- 
^^nurencc.    I  myself  have  never  seen  a  citse,  unless,  indeed,  it  existed 
I     in  association  with  oortaiu  gunshot  wounds,  when  an  appreciation  of 
the  condition,  if  existing,  would  have  been  of  very  little   inonittnt, 
K     £><jianiotte  records  a  case  where,  in  the  person  of   a  gu'l,  double 
^Hlxatiou  existed  with  fracture  of  the  body  of  tbe  bone.     Another  i» 
^^soorded  l)y  Roberts,  where  the  body  wan  broken  in  front  of  the 
rig-ht  rumufl,  and  the  condyle  dislocated  outward.     A   third  case 
(Heath)  is  reported  in  the  DuljHn  Medical  Gazette,  and  "occurred 
in  a  boy  of  eight,  M*ho  Buffered  a  fracture  at  the  symphysis,  with 
tltslocation  of  the  left  condyle  upward  and  backward.     There  was 
Uleeding  from  the  ear,  and  the  chin  ^va^f  much  retracted  and  turned 
to  the  left ;  the  mouth  was  open,  but  could  be  closed,  uud  it  wa:^  then 
observed  that  the  lower  molars  overlapped  the  upper,  but  that  the 
^owcr  incisors  were  at  least  one  inch  behind  the  upper.     Reductioa 
Waft  easily  effected,  and  the  case  did  well." 

Lnxiitioas  are  sometimes  congenitel.     Tbe  first  case  of  this  kind 
as  noticed  by  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  of  Dublin,  who  gives  with  mi- 
uteness  the  results  of  his  dissection.    The  patient,  an  idiot  from  in- 
liocjr,  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.     The  luxation  existed  on  the 
igbt  side,  which  was  remarkafjly  dcfornied,  having  a  singularly  hol- 
ow  appearance,  which  strikingly  contrasted  with  that  \\[  the  sound 
«ae,  which  was  unusually  full  and  plump.     The  extrcDiity  of  the 
nger  could  be  readily  pressed  between  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
•w  and  the  auditory  canal,  owing,  as  was  found  on  dissection,  to 
absence  of  the  condyle  of  the  hone,  which  was,  in  fact,  greatly 
trophied  nearly  as  far  forward  as  the  symphysis.     There  was  no 
interarticular  cartilage  or  distinct  capsular  ligament,  nud  the  mus- 
ter, pterygoid,  and  temporal  muscles  were  much  wasted.      The 
mporol,  malar,  superior  maxillary,  and  sphenoid  bones  were  im- 
rfectly  devolopctl,  and  the  glenoid  cavity  existed  merely  in  a  rudi- 
y  state. 
taimcnt  of  Luxation, — By  referring  back  to  Fig.  100,  it  will  be 
plainly  evident  that  the  reduction  of  a  disarticulated  condyle  con- 
Ats  iu  getting  it  back  of  the  emincntia  articularis.    How  best  to  do 
his  is  tJie  question. 

Int.  Wrap  the  thumb  in  delicate  napkins,  seat  the  patient  on  a 
ttrong  chair,  and,  standing  behind  him,  rest  hia  head  against  your 
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person;  plaoe  now  tho  protected  thumbs  upon  lii^  mitrt-ir  ui.'i« 
teeth,  end  with  main  Blrength  force  lie  jaw  directly  downwara  utl 
a  little  backward:  the  moment  you  have  depressed  th^  nrtirulakiojf 
face  of  the  condyle,  it  will  be  felt  to  be  dragged  into  plw*.    Tbc 
question  of  the  force  required  to  depress  the  condyle  ib  the  queslioa 
of  the  muscular  tone  of  the  imUvidual.    In  sozne  cases  the  reduetf^H 
is  effected  almost  before  you  are  aware  of  having  exerted  any  ]ra^ 
urc  ;  in  others  it  cannot  be  secured  without  the  assistance  of  metluBr 
ical  appliances. 

Pio.  101. 


2d.  Failing  to  reduce  a  luxation  standing  behind  a  patient,  rererM 
tho  position,  retting  the  head  against  an  assistant. 

3d.  Take  corks,  one  or  two,  according  as  the  luxation  is  single  of 
double,  force  them  between  the  wisdom  teeth  of  upper  and  lower 
jaws  as  firmly  and  fixedly  as  possible;  now  gradually  forn-  the  cbin 
forward  and  upward,  urging  either  the  hands,  or  a  tourniquet  applied 
around  the  head. 

4th.  Take  a  piece  of  wood  about  a  foot  in  length,  place  oneeod 
upon  the  molar  teeth  of  the  luxated  side,  make  a  fulcrum  of  the 
molar  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  opposite  &ide,  and  elevate  lbt» 
end  held  iu  the  hand.  If  the  luxation  is  double,  reduce  onr  stdeal 
a  time.  In  the  use  of  this  lever,  I  have  secured  the  result  morc^fti'T 
by  resting  the  center  of  the  piece  of  wood  upon  the  molar  t**t;th  of 
the  side  to  be  redaced,  carrying  the  end  downward.  I  think  it  will 
be  found  the  most  satisfactory  application  of  the  power. 

The  forceps  invented  by  Slromeyer  yields  a  powerful  levcnire- 
This  consists  of  two  blades  so  expanded  at  the  extremities  fcs  to  fit. 
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woll  ns  may  ho,  thn  drnta!  arrhos,  thr-=p  blades  l)eing  rovcred 
•ith  leather;  a  spriug  belwccn  the  handles  throws  them  apart, 
tU6  closing  the  bladen.  Reduction  is  attempted  in  two  ways.  Intro- 
ducing the  padded  blades  so  that  each  shall  rest  upon  its  proper  tooth 
or  teeth, — the  third  and  second  molars, — the  handles  are  grasped 
Id  the  hands  of  the  operator  and  gradually  brought  together;  when 
thus  the  bladen  have  been  so  separated  that  it  is  inferred  that  the 
face  of  the  condyle  is  below  the  level  of  the  obstructing  eminence, 
the  jaw  is  to  l>e  pushed  forcibly  backward  into  its  place  by  an 
assistant. 

Another  method  of  using  this  instrument  is  the  enipIoyniGnt  of 
A  screw  and  nut  which  passes  between  the  blades;  a  delicate 
wrench  fits  this  nut,  and  through  its  instnimentality  the  han- 
dles arc  g^'ftdually  screwed  together,  separating  of  course  the  blades. 
The  manipulation  of  pushing  buck  the  jaw,  Stromeyer,  however, 
Bugge.sts,  should  be  effected  at  the  same  moment  with  the  sudden 
closing  of  the  blades. 

Fxa.  102.— Vbrtico-Mektal  Sliito  or  Cap. 


>th.  Ansitthpsia — In  recent  cases  the  aniesthetic  agents  may  not 
be  required,  although  there  is  seldom  objection  to  their  employment. 
In  cases,  however,  of  any  standing,  or  in  muscular  persons,  it  often 
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happens  that  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  in  the  reduction  without 
the  aid  of  rclaxating  agents;  while  again,  the  formation  of  adhe- 
sions will  be  found  to  make  attempts  at  reduction  both  painful  and 
formidable. 

A  luxation  having  been  reduced,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give 
support  to  the  parts,  and  insure  against  the  possibility  of  the  mouth 
being  too  widely  opened.  This  is  most  comfortably  insured  by  a  vct- 
tico-mental  sling  made  of  elastic  straps. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

OPERATIONS   UPON   TIIK    UPS   AND  CHKEK. 

IIare-lip. — This  defect  consists  iu  a  break,  single  or  double,  in 
the  continuity  of  the  lip.  The  deficiency  is  almost  precisely  similar 
to  that  which  exists  naturally  in  the  hare  and  rabbit,  from  which 
the  imperfection  gets  its  name.  When  congenital,  it  is  always 
found  associated  with  the  superior  lip. 

A  general  view  of  the  operation  for  the  relief  of  hare-lip,  and  in- 
deed the  view  w^hich  comprises  or  embraces  the  principles  of  the 
care,  is,  that  the  margins  of  the  cleft  or  break  are  to  be  pared, 
brought  together,  and  held  in  apposition  until  nature  shall  secnre 
a  union.  There  are,  however,  nice  surgico-mechanical  associations, 
which  are  to  bo  studied  iu  connection  with  such  principles  of  oper- 
ation. Cutting  manipulations  upon  the  face,  and  especially  about 
the  lips,  claim,  it  seems  to  me,  more  than  ordinary  skill  and  judg- 
ment. Such  skill  and  judgment  the  surgeon  should  be  prepared  to 
exercise,  if  not  for  humanity's  suke,  at  least  for  his  own  credit  and 
reputation;  for,  as  truly  remarked  by  Mr.  Skey,  "on  the  more  or 
less  perfect  result  of  such  operations  depend  the  appearance  and 
expression  of  the  patient  for  life."  And  surely,  just  so  far  as  the 
surgeon  shall  beautify  or  mar,  is  tlie  comfort  of  the  i>atient,  as  well 
as  his  own  reputation,  influenced. 

A  proper  and  comprehensive  study  of  hare-lip  divides  itself 
naturally  into  three  subjects  of  sj)ecial  signification: 

1st.  The  time  of  life  best  suited  to  the  operation. 

2d.  The  condition  of  tlie  patient. 

3d.  The  mode  of  operating. 

"  I  advise  you,'*  says  Mr.  Liston,  "  to  defer  the  operation  till  the 
first  set  of  teeth  come  in,  and  I  have  seen  good  reasons  for  adhering 
to  such  rule.  When  the  operation  is  undertaken  at  an  early  period, 
there  is  often  gi'eat  difficulty;  sometimes  union  docs  not  take  place, 
tbe  parts  turn  out  again,  and  the  patient  is  rendered  more  deformed 
than  in  the  first  instance.  When  the  features  are  enlarged  some- 
what, you  have  more  ground  to  work  upon,  vou  can  put  the  i>arts 
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thru  noatly  together,  ttiul  you  can  almost  answer  positively  for  tk 
union  taking  place.  I  operated,"  continues  this  gri'ntlemun,  "oua 
child,  the  other  dny,  in  whom  the  operation  iiad  been  performt'l 
tw<'lve  months  iv^o.  The  i)arcnts  were  anxious  to  have  it  i^t- 
formed,  but  I  then  refused  ;  it  was  done,  however;  hut  the  moiutnl 
the  pins  were  removed,  the  lip  turned  out  as  before." 

"  For  my  own  part,"  siiys  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  *'  I  enliroly  o^t^' 
witli  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  rejrarding  it  as  unsafe  to  operati;  o*^ 
infants  before  weaning:  first,  because,  from  their  exce^sive  irriti^'' 
bility,  they  are  totally  unable  to  sustain  any  loss  of  blood;  8U*-\ 
Secondly,  becau.se,  after  the  operation,  they  are  rendered  incapahit'^/-' 
sucking;  and,  indeed,  Sir  Astley  has  pointed  out,  in  his  lecturi?-*' 
t!ic  frequency  of  tiie  failures  lie  met  with  in  his  own  praetitr,  in 
operating  upon  infants  shortly  after  birth.    I  consider  Xhv.  best  tiim*, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be  soon  after  the  child  is  weaiK-il, 
as  it  is  then  caj)able  of  receiving  nourishment  independently  of  Its 
mother,  and  has  overcome  the  distress  incidcintal  to  the  separation 
from  her." 

Dr.  Houston,  of  London,  in  examining  the  (piestion  as  to  the 
period  of  life  best  fitted  for  the  performance  of  the  operation,  decides 
in  favor  of  the  third  month  after  birtli;  urging,  as  his  reasons,  that 
the  parts  recover  themselves  better  than  when  the  operation  is  [ht- 
formcd  later  in  life;  that  the  lij),  in  due  timi?,  acquires  fullness  and 
pliancy;  the  nose  is  preveiit<Ml  from  assuming  a  spread-out,  ugly 
appearance;  the  fissure  in  tlu;  i>alat<',  if  there  be  any,  closes  greatly 
with  the  growtli,  If  supported  by  a  firm  and  perfect  lip;  bad  habile 
of  s]»caking,  such  as  guttural  or  nasal  utterance,  which  if  oneccstal*- 
lishcd  become  irremediable,  are  avoided ;  and,  by  removing  the  dis- 
figuration before  the  child  is  consci<Mis  of  its  existence,  it  is  spared 
the  feelings  of  Inuniliation  whieh  the  consciousness  of  such  an  in- 
firmity necessarily  imparts,  and  widcli  invariably  gives  u  tone  to  tho 
character  of  the  individual.  He  states  tliat  he  ha.s  operated  ou 
several  infants  three  months  old,  with  equal  success  in  all  case*. 
and  has  never  failed. 

Dupuytren  recommends  the  third  month;  Velpeau,  tlie  first  six; 
but  if  that  be  already  passed,  he  defers  operating  until  the  tenth  or 
fifteenth  year. 

Sk4'y,  differing  from  Velpeau,  says,  "TIic  operation  may  be  prr- 
formed  at  almost  any  age,  but  should  not  be  undertaken  under  about 
six  months." 

'*  The  period  of  life,"  says  Mr.  Fcrgusson,  "  which  I  think  verv 
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eligible  for  these  operations,  is  either  before  the  teeth  begin  to  show 
througli  the  gums,  or  shortly  after  the  child  has  ceased  to  suck,  pro- 
vided the  health  seems  good.  If  the  patient  is  allowed  to  grow  up. 
he  is  usually  unmanageable  until  after  the  age  of  puberty;  but,  if 
possible,  the  malformation  should  always  be  put  right  before  this 
time,  as  there  is  a  better  chance  of  the  gum  and -nose  assuming  a 
good  shape  than  after  they  have  arrived  at  their  full  development. 
lodeed,"  continues  Mr.  Fergusson,  "  there  are  so  many  advantages 
besides  these — as  to  speaking,  appearance,  etc. — that  it  is  wonder- 
derful  any  surgeon  can  recommend  delay  in  such  cases  after  the 
first  or  second  year  of  life.  I  have  myself,"  says  Mr.  Fergusson, 
"oi>erated  frequently  within  the  first  three  months,  and  in  some  of 
these  instances  seen  the  child  take  the  breast  readily,  Avith  the  pins 
8till  in  the  lip." 

Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren  has  operated  on  infants  only  a  few  days 
old,  with  perfect  success.  Professor  P.  Dubois  n-ad  before  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris  a  paper  on  this  sul»je<'t,  and  referred 
to  seven  instances  which  had  come  undrr  i)is  notice,  where  the  pro- 
ceedings had  been  resorted  to,  and  successfully,  within  the  first  few 
days  after  birth;  and  Malgaigne  has  followed  a  similar  practice. 

'*  From  all  my  experience  and  reflections,"  deduces  Mr.  Fergusson, 
"  I  am  more  than  ever  disposed  to  recommend  a  very  early  opera- 
tion. Within  the  last  twelve  months  I  have  operated  on  five  infants, 
all  of  them  under  three  months,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results  ; 
and  these  cases,  with  others  I  have  j)reviously  had,  are  sufBcient  to 
induce  me  to  pursue  a  similar  i>ractice  in  all  instances  of  the  kind 
which  may  come  under  my  notice,  unle."*s  there  be  some  ap|>arcnt 
indication  not  to  interfere.  An  erroneous  impression,  as  I  suppo.^e, 
prevails  that  children  are  remarkably  subject  to  convulsions  while 
undergoing  operations ;  and  this  is  often  urged  us  a  reason  for  not 
interfering  with  hare-lip  in  early  life.  Doubtless  convulsions  have 
occurred  in  some  of  these  cases ;  but  similar  effects  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  adult,  and  by  less  formidable  means,  too.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  has  referred  to  several  examples  of  this  kind,  but  T  imagine 
they  must  be  rare  indeed.  I  once  asked  Dr.  AbtTcrombie,  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  result  of  his  experience  on  this  point,  and  he  could  not 
bring  a  single  instance  to  his  recollection  where  convulsions  could 
}ye  fairly  attributed  to  an  operation." 

"  At  w^hat  period,"  says  Colics,  the  famous  Dublin  professor, 
"should  one  undertake  the  operation  for  hare-lii»?  No  doubt  the 
earlier  you  perform  it  the  better  chance  you  will  have  of  a  speedy 
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cure;  hut  infants  at  fl  vory  onrly  ngv  do  not  bcnr  opfrntiDJii*  wl!; 
many  of  them  will  he  seized  with  eoDvulsions,  an<J  die.  if  Rubjertwl  ^ 
a  more  trifling  operation  tbiin  this  wo  have  beon  eonsidering.  I  iWnli 
between  the  second  nnd  third  year  the  I>e8t  period." 

"There  are,"  says  Professor  Gross,  in  his  System  of  Surgery, 
"few  suhjeets  in  surgery  which  have  been  more  frequently  disr«!*!*'*i 
during  the  hist  quarter  of  a  eentury  than  the  question  of  the  perM 
flt  wliich  the  opfTation  of  hare-lip  may  l)e  best  performed.  Mir'^^^ 
opinion  long  has  been  that  the  most  eligible  period  is  from  tbi*  (W 
to  the  sixth  month,  or  a  short  time  before  the  appearance  of  the  fir** 
teeth;  the  operation  is  then  usually  borne  well,  there  is  no  danjrtf 
of  convulsions,  and  the  adhesive  process  generally  proceeds  moM 
kindly.  In  very  simple  cases  I  do  not  hesitate  to  attempt  it  earllef ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  double  or  very  complicated  hare-lip  I 
almost  always  postpone  it  until  tho  child  has  attained  it^  second 
or  third  year." 

Dr.  D.  H.  Agncw  operates  at  any  period ;  is  influenced  only, 
even  during  the  process  of  dentition,  by  constitutional  condition 
If  dentiti(»n  is  progressing  quietly,  that  is,  if  there  is  no  as^oei«li*tl 
irritability,  he  can  see  no  reason  why  the  operation  may  not  be  pet- 
formed  just  as  well  at  this  liino  as  at  any  other;  has  operatrd  ia 
all  the  stages  of  this  process.  Dr.  A.  prefers,  however,  early  oper- 
ations; he  thinks  that  his  moat  successful  cases  have  been  on  chil- 
dren who  had  not  attained  their  tenth  day.  So  far  as  interfureace 
with  suf'king  is  coneerjied,  he  remarks  that  he  b&B  seen  a  child  lake 
the  breast  almost  imniediately  after  an  operation  ha$  liccn  conh 
plcted. 

Professor  Paneoast  entertains  about  the  same  views  aa  are  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Agncw.  Dr.  Paneoast  gives  it  as  the  result  of  bU 
very  extended  experience,  that  the  operation  nmy  be  about  as  w«l1 
done  at  one  time  aa  at  another.  Does  not  see  why  the  piTlctd  of 
dentition  is  to  be  so  cautiously  avoided.  Operates  at  any  period  of 
this  process,  if  there  are  no  contraindications  of  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. Has  operated  on  many  children  aa  early  as  a  few  dari 
after  birth,  with  the  happiest  results.  Doea  not  find  the  operation 
interfere  materially  with  nursing. 

Professor  Henry  H.  Smith,  of  the  University,  says:  "As  mspocia 
the  period  for  the  operation,    the  earliest  possible   time  after   Ihe 
tissues  seem  firm  is  to  be  selected,  usually  alter  the  third  month  of    | 
infancy." 

Now,  altliough  we  have  here  cited  such  a  variety  of  opin    n 
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'which,  to  the  inexp^penced,  may  seem  confusing,  yet,  when  we 
consider  the  different  circumstances  under  which  these  learned  and 
experienced  gentlemen  have  written  and  spoken,  we  are  enabled  to 
deduce  from  such  experiences  rules  for  guidance,  in  which,  if  m}' 
observation  at  all  serves  me,  will  he  found  data  as  reliable  as  we 
could  well  exi>ect  to  possess.  The  views  of  such  as  I  have  mcn- 
'tioncd  will  be  found  to  represent  fairly  the  diversity  of  opinion  ex- 
isting throughout  the  profession.  These  well-known  authorities  I 
bave  especially  selected,  because,  being  public  teachers  and  writers. 
their  views  in  extenso  are  thereby  made  the  more  easy  to  come  at 
by  any  reader  specially  interested  in  this  subject. 

And  first,  in  making  up  the  sum  of  an  operation,  we  are  to  con- 
sider, regardless  of  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  amount  of  shock  such 
operation  is  to  give,  and  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  bear  this  shock. 
This  at  once  brings  up  the  character  of  the  defect,  and  the  amount 
of  operative  proceeding  necessary  to  its  cure.  A  bad  double  cleft 
would  inflict  a  much  greater  amount  of  pain  than  a  simple  single 
one,  and  consequently  would  inflict  a  shock  double  or  treble  in  force 
to  the  last.  Now,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  world  has  a 
certain  amount  of  physique,  and  no  more.  The  experience  and  phy- 
siological knowledge  of  the  surgeon  enable  him  to  weigh  the  life- 
force.  He  must  then  decide,  imprimis,  whether  or  not  his  patient 
is  equal  in  such  force  to  the  demands  of  the  operation. 

He  must  consider  the  condition  of  his  patient.  This  brings  up  the 
second  of  the  special  propositions  or  stand-points  from  which  the 
operation  is  to  be  studied.  The  possession  of  a  capable  physique 
does  not  imply  that  the  life-force  has  not,  like  the  tide,  its  ebb  and 
flow.  A  child  may  have  proper  development,  yet  at  the  very  time 
when  it  is  presented  for  operation  it  may  labor  under  temporary 
depression,  the  result  of  functional  disturbances.  A  child,  for  exam- 
ple, just  convalescent  from  cholera  infantum,  or  just  through  with 
some  of  the  exanthemata,  would  certainly  not  be  as  fit  a  subject  for 
operation  as  though  it  had  not  suffered  ;  it  may  have  borne  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it  very  well,  and  come  out  of  the  ordeal  looking 
strong;  but  then  it  is  the  last  featlwir  that  bends  the  camel ;  the  sys- 
tem that  endured  bravely  the  one  demand  may  not  have  a  residue 
of  force  on  hand  that  will  just  then  meet  another.  Give  such  a 
system  time;  get  it  back  to  the  condition  in  which  the  first  de- 
mand found  it,  and  you  then  have  it  certainly  capable  of  the  same 
resistance  and  of  the  same  endurance.  Again,  a  patient  may  not 
be  up  to  the  required  tone,  and  yet  circumstances  render  a  speedy 
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oprrntinn  desirable.  Wo  can  aRsiat  nature,  yzercif^i*,  fresh  air.i 
proper  food  can  do  much.  The  laat  may  imply  that  the  milk  of 
motber,  if  the  child  1>c  imrsiug-,  be  cxchuu^-d  for  tbut  of  the  btf 
nurse.  Who  has  not  cxumined  the  milk  of  a  mother  or  wft-nut 
and  found  it  f^rciitly  deGcicDl  In  some  important  constituent?  Ibrt 
Been  balx's  growing  risibly  weaker  and  more  piuiy  day  by  dnv  ;  I  Li 
6een  physicians  baffled  because  they  could  find  no  cue  ptirtinn  oftl 
econouiy  less  healthy  than  another.  I  have  seen  the  nticntsct 
take  the  n»ilk  on  which  such  a  babe  has  been  feediti*^,  and.  lookinf 
at  it  through  his  glasses,  Hnd  it  half  made  up  of  choleAt4'-riu.  A 
change  of  milk  has  eflecti^d  immediate  change  in  the  child.  A  child 
may  have  fibrinoun  blond  to  excess,  tending  to  undue  irif 
luatory  action,  or  the  lymph  which  such  blood  would  exude  mi 
be  BO  corpuscular  in  character  that  a  wound  would  at  oocf 
on  suppurative  action.  Kither  eomlition  would  be  adverse  t« 
operation.  Yet  we  have  antiphlogistics  for  the  one  and  tuuit* 
the  other.  A  seemingly  strong  child  may  be  in  a  typbotd  ^tAlej 
n  bluHhing  cheek  may  lie  but  the  elTcet  of  hectic  or  exeiti'tn* 
typhoid  blood  has,  eomparat  ively,  no  fibrin.  If  you  were  to  ]H-rfonD 
an  operaiion  on  such  a  patient  you  would  be  sure  to  have  a  Wlnw 
for  ynur  pains.  I  have  had  under  my  care  patients  in  ju^t  eurb  « 
typhoid  .state,  whore  the  puUe  would  be  bounding  and  iho  fK* 
always  fluf^hed  ;  Puch  a  quick  pul.«e  and  flush  is.  bowevrr,  Ibe  n'S"** 
of  the  very  deficittncy  in  the  blood.  A  child  may  be  cutting  i^ 
teeth,  yet  this  does  not  necessarily  contraindicate  an  operatioD.  I* 
is  not  every  child  tbut  has  convulsions  and  kindred  trouble* «^*^ 
the  cutting  of  its  teeth  ;  many  a  child  goes  through  the  whole  fffo- 
C039  of  dentition  without  cause  upon  which  to  ground  a  sob.  W  • 
child  is  brought  to  the  surgeon,  cuttiug  teeth,  with  nn  oiMTdtion  f** 
bare-lip  to  be  |M»rformed,  and  ihrTe  is  associated  with  the  flcntiti**'! 
no  general  or  special  local  disturbance,  why  should  be  not  proeef*!* 
caleris  paribus,  at  once  to  operate  ?  I  can  see,  and  1  Imiv«  op  ^ 
this  time  met  with,  no  objections  to  so  doing. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  operation  itself, — the  modificati*** 
of  the  one  principal  operation,  and  the  variety  of  clefts  influr'oci'* 
such  mudilieations. 

A  basis  operation  might  best  be  represented  by  n  simpU*  V-ri"** 
having  the  mcsian  line  *jf  the  lip  as  its  center, — the  indication  ^^ 
to  restore  such  lip  to  a  normal  contour.  On  examination  willi  ^^ 
glass,  we  find  that  the  normal  lip  has  no  break  in  its  eontinnityiW 
find  what  may  be  termed  the  center  of  the  lip  represcntod  at  it»ftw 
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mnrg:in  l»y  a  projection  of  moris  or  k*s8  graceful  curve.  We  fiutl,  cxltmd- 
ing  frmn  tbis  free  margiu  up  to  the  narea,  aud  boundeil  liilAirnlly  by 
the  alffi  uasl.  a  fos&a, — the  fossa  labialis.  From  thin  fo8.sa  we  find 
the  lip  on  either  side  spreading  itj^clf  out  tu  b«  lost  in  the  check. 
To  ini'ct  the  indications  of  ibis  case  we  muut  remove  the  break  in 
the  coutiuuity,  create  a  mcgial  projection,  and  give  to  the  center  a 
fossa.  To  fulfill  nuch  indieBtionH  rcH|uireB  a  study  of  the  conditions 
from  a  surgico-artistic  stand-point.  We  want,  first,  to  remove  the 
cleft.  This  in  itself  is  easy  of  accouipliBhmeut ;  we  have  only  to  pare 
the  cdgt's  and  sew,  or  pin,  the  raw  surfaces  together.  But  in  view- 
ing this  first  step  a  little  more  closely,  we  perceive  that  a  common 
V-piirirtg  from  the  edges  of  the  V-breuk  would  defeat  uur])mpose  in 
securing  either  a  center  fossa  or  a  mesial  projection  ;  the  mtnlc  of 
bringing  the  parts  together  would  put  on  the  stretch  such  fillers  of 
the  orbicularis  as  are  associated  with  the  margiu  uf  Llie  lip,  while  all 
thnt  portion  farther  up  would  be  comparatively  relaxeti ;  thus  our 
fossa  would  be  a  promontory,  and  our  soft  median  swell  would  be  a 
stretched  mucous  membrune.  Such  an  operatinu  would,  then,  la 
meeting  the  first  indieiU  ion,  destroy  uur  abilily  to  fuUill  the  twoothers. 
We  must,  tLerefore,  instead  of  the  V-cut,  seek  a  better;  for  on  the 
way  in  which  we  pare  our  edges  depends  the  fulfillment  of  ull  ihree 
of  the  imlications.  An  ellipse  suggests  itself,  and  such  a  paring  will 
meet  our  wants.  1st.  It  enables  us  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  cleft 
together.  2d.  The  center  of  the  ellipse  Is  its  greatest  diumeter,  and 
this  center  is  the  center  of  the  I4K  When  we  bring  together  this 
most  widely  separated  part,  it  necessarily  projects  the  mostyi»;ldiug 
^rfaee — and  such  surface  is  the  frtie  s^'uipbysis  of  the  li)>;  thus  the 

end  indication  is  met.     3d.  The  greatest  stretch  on  the  muscle  is 

in  the  site  of  the  niyrtiform  fussu,  with  a  necessary  reluxation  ulwve 

and  iMdow;  and  thus  the  last  indication  is  met;  for,  as  ilio  result  of 

eueh  a  condition  of  the  parts,  wo  have  a  fossa  formed  aud  a  promou- 

ry  at  the  free  mesiul  line. 

JiejiiarLti. — The  paring  of  a  cleft  sfaouM  always  be  constant  in  the 
one  feature  of  being  V-shaped,  as  reference  is  bad  to  the  base  of  the 
V  looking  toward  the  throat ;  this  allows  fur  excess  in  the  retrac- 
tion of  the  skin  over  the  mucous  menil>rane.  If  this  precaution  is 
neglected,  a  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  experienced  in  the  gujnng  of  the 
cutaneous  portion  of  the  wound. 

The  subJL'ct  of  retaining  the  parts  in  apposition,  with  regard 
to  suture  material,  has  elicited  much  controversy.  The  ordinary 
operation  is  as  follows.    After  you  have  pared  the  edges  of  the  ciofl, 


^$ur 

^in  < 

I        8U 
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take  up  Ji  nceUIe  threaded  with  the  ordinary  waxed  silk,  paw 
ihroug-h  tho  freo  margins  of  ihe  lip  nnd  liring  the  paru  logtd 
this  is  to  insure  a  satisfactory  approxiniation  at  this  point  'S\ 
tako  two  ordinary  steol  pins  and  pass  them  at  equidistant  pinnLi 
th»'  lip, — tlicy  muHt  go,  in  dopth,  at  U-ast  half  if.s  ihirknr*.?i;  t[ 
pins  are  to  enter  and  emer^  at  least  five  lines  on  each  side  of 
fissure.  Silk  ligature  stuff,  in  the  shape  of  the  figiirp-of-8,  Is  o< 
to  be  passed  about  and  around  these  pins.  Adhesive  elrips  iin*Ot?ii 
passed  over  the  pius,  a  slit  l)eiiig  made  for  their  aceommodolioD; 
the  object  of  these  strips  is  to  press  tissue  towanl  the  wound,  in  ibis 
way  provonting  tension.  If  blood  oozes  out  and  clots  upon  tbr  li|r»- 
turep,  it  haB  l)eon  considered  rather  favorable  than  otherwise,  ft* it 
haB  iHicn  thought  to  add  to  the  support  of  the  parts.  Aftrrtvroof 
three  days  the  pins  are  carefully  removed  by  a  rotJiry  motion;  tbt 
ligature  material  and  adhesive  strips  are  allowed  to  remain  from  te 
days  to  a  week  longer. 

The  ordinary  hare-lip  pin  is  objectionable ;  it  is  too  Urge.  Th« 
figure-of-S  ligature  in  connection  with  the  pin  is  equally  to  W  c^ 
demiied.  "Wherever  wo  see  a  case  of  hure-lip  thot  ha&  U'cn  thui 
operated  on,  we  see  four  ugly  scars  on  either  side  of  the  elefl:  ibc»* 
are  tlic  points  at  which  the  pins  entered  and  eniergi'd,  and  "O,^^ 
which  the  figure-of-8  ligature  made  its  greatest  comprc(i?io»;  die 
parts  ulcerated,  and  the  scars  are  simply  the  cicatrices  from  tlK* 
healing  of  such  ulcers. 

Various  means  have  been  suggested  to  be  employed  in  lieu  of  ftOcb 

0  dressing.  Pr.  Agnew.  in  a  conversation  I  had  wiih  him  latilycii 
the  subject,  informed  me  that  he  now  uses  silver  wire  altogclbcT. 
He  simply  sews  the  parts  together  with  a  greater  or  loss  nunilKtof 
interrupted  sutures.  He  thinks  such  sutures  possess  great  advtii' 
tagcs  over  the  pins. 

Another  means  of  bringing  the  parts  together  that  ha£)  been  so^ 
gested,  is  the  employment  of  the  interrupted  snture  of  silk  from  th« 
under  surface  of  tht'  lip.  In  one  case,  however,  where  1  trir*!  llil» 
method  the  result  was  very  unsatisfactory. 

Dr.  Washington  Atlee  has  suggested  a  suture  which  dtfT*."  - 
from  the  ordinary  piu  and  figuro-of-8  in  that  bo  employs  ii'  : 
india-rublKT,  which  are  stretched  over  the  pins.     This  future  far 
many  purposes  must  prove  an  admirable  addition  to  the  anunmentv 
rium  chirurgicumj  but  in  hare-lip  operation?  it  has  no  udvaotttgc 

1  can  see  over  the  ordinary  (igure-of-8,  inasmuch  as  the  S4ime  sti 
not  a  greater,  ia  exerted  upon  the  points  at  which  the  rubber 
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ported  by  the  pins.  The  merit  claimed  for  this  suture  is,  that 
\%-liether  a  part  swells  or  remains  normal,  the  compressing  force  con- 
tinues about  the  same. 

A  mode  of  securiog  the  apposition  of  the  parts,  which  I  think  will 
V>o  found  very  satisfactory,  is  to  take  three,  four,  or  more  pieces  of 
silver  wire, — the  fewer  you  can  get  along  with  the  better,  the  gauge 
Hoing  the  most  delicate  that  can  be  procured ;  pass  those  and  let 
them  emerge  at  lines  which  shall  very  nearly  correspond  with  the 
commissure  of  the  lips.  Next  take  a  strip  of  common  sheet-lead, 
and,  cutting  it  to  an  appropriate  size,  make  in  it  as  many  little  boles 
as  you  have  threads  of  silk  to  cither  side;  pass  tiic  threads  through 
these  holes,  and  compress  on  each  a  McLean  button — i.e.  a  simple 
flat  shot.  Now,  with  the  Angers,  nicely  approximate  the  wound. 
This  satisfactorily  accomplished,  draw  up  the  wires  and  fix  them  on 
a  Second  piece  of  sheet-lead,  as  in  the  first  instance.  If  the  center, 
"Which  is  the  point  of  the  wound,  tends  to  bulge  forward,  a  delicate 
compress  is  to  be  placed  over  it,  and  bound  to  its  place  by  a  vertico- 
lahial  sling.  The  advantages  of  this  dressing  are,  that  it  may  be 
''Gtained  for  weeks,  if  necessary.  It  is  entirely  unirritating.  The 
"^^ound  is  perfectly  open  to  examination,  and,  more  than  all  this,  the 
threads,  being  unirritating  and  very  slight,  when  taken  away  leave 
Ho  scars. 

A  still  happier  dressing,  but  one  which  can  be  applied  only  on 
Such  patients  as  have  reached  the  age  of  intelligence,  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  Dewar.    Dewar*s  compressor  may  be  likened  to  the  ordinary 
doable  hernia  truss.     It  consists  simply  of  a  spring  which  passes 
Wound  the  head,  having  a  small  pad  at  each  extremity.     The  piece 
is  of  such  circle  and  character  as  to  bring  the  pads  to  the  labial  com- 
missures.    The  instrument  is  held  in  position  by  any  convenient 
means.     Dewar  holds  it  by  what  might  be  tern»ed  a  fronto-sagitto- 
latubdoidal  sling.     The  process  of  dressing  with  this  instrument 
would  be  as  follows.     After  making  the  paring  of  the  cleft,  cleanse 
the  parts  well  with  cold  water  (controlling  hemorrhage  by  pressure 
on  the  facial  arteries) ;  next  take  a  strand  of  the  common  silk  liga- 
ture material,  and  nicely  approximate  the  free  edges  of  the  lip,  pass- 
ing the  needle  on  the  under  side.     The  next  step  is  the  application 
of  the  compressor.     With  the  thumb  and  finger  force  the  tissue  of 
the  cheeks  toward  the  mesial  line  of  the  lip — this  approximates  per- 
fectly the  edges  of  the  wound ;  replace  your  fingers  by  the  com- 
pressor, and  the  parts  are  held  in  situ.    If  the  approximation  of  the 
wound  thus  made  should  not,  however,  be  satisfactory,  secondary 
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compresses  of  liuen  may   l)e  plaeeU  more  ininieiH»lely  ul' 
wouudj  and  fixed  by  a  dolicale  roller.    The  advautagcs  of  il. 
ing  will  Ik)  at  once  apparent.    Tbore  ore  uo  pins  or  ligntur  ■  i  > 
consecpifutly  there  is  ootbiug'  to  iuterfere  with  direct  oniuii;  i""*' 
are  no  puntMureft  made  in  ilie  skin;  of  course  there  is  no  ri<k</ 
having  any  but  the  aiuglc  linear  sear,  and  eren  thi^,  if  dir  > 

is  secured,  must  be  slijjht  iudeod.     The  parts  can  be  exaui *- 

any  time  without  important  interference  with  the  upparotu.-^. 

In  some  individuals  the  coronary  arteries  are  quite  lar^fe.    ' 
press  the  hemorrhage  from  these  vessels,  dependence  is  ^' i^ 
placed  on  the  pressure  exerted  iu  bringing  together  the  edgpenf  ^ 
wound.     If  i*uoh  pressure  does  not  auswiT,  or  if  we  Bhon'  i 
some  dressing  that  will  not  ujake  this  pressure,  light  ligutur 
be  thrown  around  tho  vessels,  one  end  to  be  cut  off,  the  olUf  U»'* 
brought  out  on  the  back  part  of  the  wound.     Ligatures,  l 
are  to  be  avoided  when  possible,  as  they  interfere  with  proj" ' 

A  much  bett<;r  means  than  the  resort  to  tho  ligature  is  compw*' 
sion  of  the  facial  arteries.  Such  oompression  needs  to  b*.*  Vi'pt  iip 
but  for  a  short  time,  as  the  smaller  artery  aoou  cfjntracts.  i)»wir* 
compressor  controls  the  hemorrhage  by  its  pressure  on  the  coron»'J 
arteries,  and  its  action  may  be  very  readily  imitated  with  tb< 
common  compress  and  roller. 

There  is  n  feature  associated  with  the  formation  of  the  Ilfi''*^ 
cicatrix,  and  the  unsightly  notch  which  so  commonly  deform?  Iii^^ 
lip  patients,  that  I  do  not  remember  lo  have  ever  seen  alludftltis 
but  which  is  of  such  consequence  as  to  nierit  the  closeat  scratifly* 
Is  it  the  fault  of  nature  or  the  fault  of  the  surgeon  thai  tbc  <^ 
alion  gives   any  cicatrix  at  all  ?     Cicatricial    tissue — ti^u  in^ 
laire,  as  Deljiech  more  happily  terms  it — means  aeeidental  ll*^ 
— uew  tissue  formed  from  granulations.     The  existence  of  iQ<)Jttl*' 
tissue  implies,  as  it  is  greater  or  Ices  in  amount,  that  a  wounti  N 
healed  either  by  primary  or  secondary  adhesion,  and  rcrtuiuly  wH 
by  what  Mr.  Hunter  terms  union  by  first  intention,  or  what  Mr  V»i(i^ 
calls  imuiediato  union.    IC  a  wound  is  made  to  unite  by  first  Inufr 
tion,  there  cannot  pns.sibly  be  any  observable  inodular  iLs.*ue  or  *c»r, 
because  so   little  new  tissue   has  been   formed,  blood- vessels  anu 
nerves  have  been  brought  into  perfect  contact,  and  the  hiu-moor  » 
the  parts  has  been  so  completely  restored  that  ofter  a  few  weeks  lh« 
closest  observation  fails  to  discover  the  seat  of  accident.     Wv  Uatf 
familiar  examples  of  such  union  iu  tho  £ilight  cuta  we  are  oonBtoully 
giving  ourselves  with  the  ruKor,  the  cuts  we  got  about  the  fiiig<(!ni 
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etc  Some  YParB  Viack  I  rr-moved  from  the  parolid  region  of  a  yoong" 
wan  a  lurnor  fully  the  sizo  of  a  hen's  ^^^  The  flaps  were  adjunied 
with  the  grealesl  care,  iirid  held  in  jiliice  by  Compresses  of  old  and 
fine  Unen.  I  j»nwthU  gentleman  ahoul  ten  weeks  after  the  operation, 
and  fio  immediate  had  been  the  union  that  it  was  impossilile  to  say 
where  the  cut  liad  U'cn  made.  Mr.  Paget  mentions  very  larg^  wounds 
that  not  nnfi'equently  heal  in  this  jvrfrrt  manner.  One  case,  that  of 
a  lady  who  had  been  opoTsLed  on  for  geirrhus  of  the  mammary  gland, 
might,  be  specially  alluded  to.     Speaking  of  the  operation,  he  pays: 

"The  flaps,  whieh  were  very  large,  had  Ix'en  eurrt'ully  laid  down, 
strapped  with  isinglai^s  pla.'tor,  and  well  tended.  After  dciUh,  wiiieh 
oceurred  in  three  weeks,  from  erysipelas  and  phlebitis,  I  cut  off  (he 
edges  of  the  wound  with  the  subjacent  purts,  expecting  to  find  the 
evidences  of  union  by  organized  lynipli,  or,  por^aibly,  blood;  but 
neither  existed  ;  and  the  slate  of  the  parts  cannot  he  better  described 
than  V»y  saying  that  ricarcely  the  least  indication  remained  of  either 
the  place  where  the  flap  of  skin  was  laid  on  the  fascia,  or  the  means 
by  which  they  were  united.  It  was  not  possible  to  distinguish  the 
relation  which  these  parts  held  to  eaeh  other  from  that  which  natu- 
rally exists  between  snbcutaneouri  fat  and  the  fat  beneath  it.  There 
was  no  unnatural  adhesion;  but  the  subcutaneous  fat  which  did  lie 
over  the  mammary  gland  was  now  connected  with  the  fascia  over 
the  pectoral  muscle.  The  parts  were  altered  in  their  relations,  but 
not  in  I  heir  structure.  I  could  find,'^  continues  Mr.  Paget,  "small 
points  of  induration  where,  I  suspect,  ligatures  had  been  tied,  or 
where  possibly  some  slight  inflammation  had  been  otherwise  ex- 
cited; and  one  small  abscess  existed  untler  the  lower  flaji.  But,  with 
the  most  careful  microscopic  examination,  I  could  discover  no  lymph 
or  exudation  corpuscles,  and  only  a  smo]!  quantity  of  what  looked 
like  the  debris  of  such  oil  particles  or  Ci)r]>usc1cs  of  blood  as  might 
have  l>een  between  the  cut  surfaci-.s  when  the  flaps  were  laid  down. 
In  short,"  says  Mr.  Paget,  "this  was  union  by  first  intention;  it 
was  immediate,  at  once  in  respect  of  the  absence  of  any  intermedi- 
ate substance  placed  between  the  wounded  surfaces,  and  in  respect 
of  the  .speed  with  "which  it  was  accomplished." 

The  union  of  a  wound  by  adhesion  or  by  granulation  implies  a 
certain  amount  of  inftammatory  action,  and  the  exudation  and  or- 
ganization of  lymph.  This  is  the  way  in  which  hare-lip  woundd 
are  healed,  and  this  is  why  we  have  the  liuonr  cicatrix;  and  not  only 
the  cicatrix,  but,  according  as  the  union  has  simulated  or  departed 
from  the  immediate  type,  we  have  a  great  or  small  notch. 
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But  how  is  the  notch  formed?  The  exjilanation  is  simple  euofl^ 
but  it  is  not  thiit  geutTulJy  given  ;  at  Ii.'ubI,  I  think  not.   The  mitcb 
the  result,  of  the  natural  contraction  which  Wongs  to  fibrous  ti»Hue,o/ 
which  fibrous  tissue  the  cicatrix  is  formed ;  and  if  wc  obvr^     ^ 
will    rmd  tliat   where  this  linear  inoduliir  tissue  exists  in  ^ 
a  ]argt>  notch  is  alwaya  associated  with  it.     If  we  net^d 
proof  to  convince  ourselves  that  such  contraction  is  the  ciiu?i*of 
notch,  we  have  only  to  remark  that  in  cases  of  largft  rienlria-P 
do-stnictiou  of  the  symmetry  of  all  the  surrounding  parts  bus  in' 
riably  occurred  ;  the  contraction  has  puckered,  as  it  were,  the  wl 
lip.     When  the  linear  cicatrix  is  very  limited,  tie  notch  i» 
epondingly  small ;  and  these  conditions  could  not  so  uniformly 
associated,  if  it  was  the  manner  of  the  paring  exclusively  ibat 
the  notch,  and  not  the  contraction,  as  1  have  descrilKMl. 

The  nearer  then  the  approach  to  a  union  by  first  intention  vr  f« 
make  in  hare-lip,  the  better  for  our  success  will  be  the  result    M 
can  we  not  get  immediate  union  in  full  ?   This  would  imply  tb« 
have  artery  to  artery,  vein  to  vein,  nerve  to  nerve.    Well,  tin* 
is  a  prominent  point  of  refereuce.  and  the  relations  of  surrouu 
parts  are  in  perfect  unison.     If  we  can  get  the  months  of  tbc  V*^ 
arteries  together,  will  not  all  other  vessels  assume,  hy  conn 
inosculation  ?  We  may  try  for  this,  at  any  rat<*;  such  care  w 
sarily  insure  to  us  tbe  very  nicest  approximation  of  parh:i,  •Q^l 
what  is  termed  immediate  union  cannot  be  obtained,  we  may  at 
secure  to  our  patient,  by  such  care,  the  smallest  po.'rsible  scar 

To  return  now  to  the  modifications  in  haru-lip,  and  the  optf* 
ations. 

The  first  modification  of  the  simple  cleft  described  is  wbi'W  ^ 
break  is  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  being  bounded  in  eitbti'iB' 
stance  by  the  mesial  line.  This  character  of  elefl,  particularly  w  to" 
as  the  left  side  is  concerned,  is  by  far  the  most  eommou  type;  indi'™* 
it  may  Im^  denominati*d  the  type  proi>er  of  hare-lip.  In  ' 
here,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  simple  ellipse,  as  practic 
previous  case,  will  not  answer.  Such  a  cut  would  give  the  Uti»l 
swell  and  fossa  to  the  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  mosiaa 
according  as  the  break  extended  right  or  left. 

In  these  cases  the  indications  are  met  by  the  operatioDS  of  Hv 
gaigne.  This  surgeon  makes  the  one  side  of  a  simple  V-cut  on  ibe 
external  flap,  while  he  practices  the  somi-ellipse  on  the  mesial  flap. 
This,  it  is  seen,  brings  up  the  outside  flap,  and  projects  the  ajn^x  of  ibe 
mesial  one.   A  modification  of  this  operation,  and  a  decided  impror^ 
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ment,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  first  suggested,  I  believe,  by  Dr.  Richard 
Lem  This  consists  in  naaking  a  kind  of  double  T-cut  on  the  mesial 
flap.  The  knife  is  entered  just  below  the  nostril,  and  the  first  incision 
tales  the  line  of  the  one  side  of  the  V.  On  nearing  the  free  surface, 
however,  this  direction  is  changed,  and  a  second  V  i.s  cut  out  of  the 
substance  of  the  flap.  This  mode  of  operating  secures  a  very  nice 
labial  swell,  and  will  be  found  sufficiently  easy  of  pcrfonnancc.  To 
bring  out  to  the  level  the  notch  thus  made,  implies  some  force ;  and 
if  it  should  l>e  designed  to  use  Dewar's  compressor,  it  must  always 
be  associated  with  a  point  of  silver  suture ;  the  suture  being  intro- 
duced from  the  mucous  Burfaoe. 

Another,  and  the  next  most  common  variety  in  hare-lip,  is  that  in 
^hkh  the  break  is  double — that  is,  the  single  break  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  teat  which  starts  out  from  the  apex  of  the  cleft ;  this 
*eat  is  seldom  more  than  half  the  width  of  the  lip.     For  the  correc- 
tion of  this  defect,  various  means  are  resorted  to.     Some  surgeons 
<^Ut  out  the  teat,  thus  converting  the  double  into  a  single  break, 
'flaking  the  basis  cleft  as  described.     Others,  on  the  contrary,  after 
paring  all  the  four  sides,  tease  and  strain  the  center  piece  or  teat 
^titU  they  get  it  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  lip.     Both  of  these 
operations  are  very  objectionable.    The  first  takes  away  an  unneces- 
sary amount  of  substance  from  the  lip,  thus  giving  a  tonse,  stretched 
appearance  to  the  part;  while  the  natural  resiliency  which  belongs 
to  most  tissue  insures,  from  the  second  manipulation,  a  character  of 
liotch  or  central  depression  almost  as  unsightly  as  the  original  de- 
formity.    In  this  simple  form  of  double  hare-lip,  I  think  it  will  be 
found  the  most  satisfactory  operation  to  pare  the  lateral  flaps  in  the 
elliptical  form  as  described,  while  the  center  teat  sliould  be  pared 
into  the  V-form,  the  base  being  to  the  septum  narium.     All  the 
parts  will  thus  be  found  capable  of  a  neat  approximation  ;  the  teat 
doing  its  share  more  or  less  in  filling  up  the  break.     The  approxi- 
mation is  to  be  made  as  in  the  mode  described. 

A  second  form  of  double  hare-lip  is  that  in  which  the  alveolar 
process  is  associated  with  the  teat.  This  is  termed  complicated 
hare-lip.  The  portion  of  process  projecting  into  the  cleft  is  gen- 
erally an  intermaxillary  formation,  and  holds  the  germs  or  de- 
veloped incisor  teeth — generally  the  centrals  alone.  The  correction 
of  this  defect  implies  a  somewhat  formidable  operation.  The  first 
step  consists  in  separating  well  the  lip  from  its  reflection  over  the 
process.  Next  the  gum  is  separated  thoroughly  from  the  projecting 
bone,  which  bone  the  third  step  in  the  operation  removes  down  to 
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the  nalurnl  curvature  of  the  parts,  either  bv  means  of  saw,  chisel,  or 
cutting  ftirt'L'ps.  For  mystOf,  1  prt'fer  the  ('his^I;  it  is  wrlaiiilj* 
much  more  convpniont  instrument  than  the  Hey's  saw  so  cnmmualT 
employed.  A  straight  and  eurved  chisel  should  ahravd  be  at  haoi 
If  iu  this  third  Bti^p  of  tho  operation  the  anterior  palatini;  art-cry  ift 
wounded,  the  resulting'  hemorrhage  is  ea&ily  controlled,  eiibflr  by 
taliing  up  the  vessel  or  by  touching-  it  with  one  of  the  aetrinffi'uts ;  or. 
if  neither  of  thenc  means  suffiees  for  itft  accomplishniout.  the  art«T 
may  l>e  touched  with  a  red-hot  cnuterant  needle,  or  it  may  br  plti^jed 
with  a  point  of  pine  stick.  The  bone  remove<i,  the  flaps  of  gnin  miy 
be  laid  bark  in  the  cavity,  where  they  will  remain  sufBeienlly  approxi- 
mated without  the  employment  of  any  sutures.  The  o|>erfltion  upon 
the  lip  may  now  be  performed  at  once  in  the  manner  described;  ot, 
if  the  force  of  the  patient  is  too  much  exhauBted,  it  may  be  left  for  • 
f^itun^  period. 

These  are  the  two  principal  forms  of  double  bare-lip.  An  appK^ 
cration  of  the  operations  required  for  their  curp  will  enable  the  »0^ 
geon  to  meet  satisfactorily  any  modificationH  that  may  present  oa 
cither  of  them;  and  these  modifications,  it  \»  to  be  sufij^ccted.  >n 
GODBtantly  occurring.  Lei  us,  for  a  single  moment,  refer  to  an  ofr 
complicated  double  haro-lip,  whore  the  center  piece,  or  teat,  as  I  hart 
called  it,  might  be  found  so  large  and  square  as  fairly  to  divide  tl« 
lip  into  three  partfi.  Now,  here  the  mcsian  line  of  the  lip  would  be 
formed  by  the  center  piece ;  i«  would  therefore,  I  tlunk,  5U^3t 
itflelf  to  any  one  that  either  side  of  the  cleft  was  to  be  in-atrd  as» 
separate  liare-lip — that  is,  the  whole  manipulation  mije:ht  bo  done  •! 
the  one  sitting;  but  there  would  have  to  be  symmetriral  parings 
made  of  either  cleft.  In  such  a  case,  we  have  also  to  take  intotbf 
account  the  concavity  made  on  cither  of  the  sides  of  our  fissure,  as 
reference  is  had  to  the  influence  exerted  on  the  fVee  margin  of  the 
lip ;  for  hero  of  course  we  require  no  swell.  Whether,  again*  in 
these  really  double  capcs,  we  would  first  operate  on  the  one  5iide, 
and,  when  this  was  cured,  on  the  other,  is  a  matter  which  dhoald 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  Many  surgeons  -prtitrr  to 
coireet  the  whole  deformity  at  once.  Tf  we  should  do  this,  Uw 
operation  would  only  deviate  from  the  principles  laid  down,  as 
regard  would  be  hnd  to  approximating  the  partii.  If  the  cenUr 
piece  might  hv  small,  I  think  it-  would  be  found  the  most  satisfactory 
practice  to  pass  the  pins,  wire,  or  whatever  suture  materia]  might 
bo  used,  directly  from  one  lateral  flap,  on  through  the  center  piece, 
to  and  through  the  other,  thus  uniting  all  the  parts  together  by  » 
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common  suture.     If.  on  the  contrur}\  a  eonter  piece  is  broati  antl 

:ell  covered  liy  skin,  I  tbiuk  thai  the  greatest  good  would  be  found 

be  secured  by  using:  two  sets  of  ligatures.    As  regards  the  b^iuglo 

or  double  operation,  I  myself  am  influenced  by  tbe  width  of  the 

middle  piece,  the  tonsone.ss  or  laxity  of  the  tissue  of  the  lip,  and  the 

endurance  and  condition  of  the  patient 

Another  niodiricalion  of  the  double  hare-lip  is  one  in  which  there 
a  projection  into  the  cleft  of  the  incisor  leeili,  tbe  alveolar  process 

itself  being  sufficiently  nonnal  to  allow  of  non-interference  with  it. 
I  This  modification  is  commotdy  mot  with  in  the  adult  alone,  or  at 
I      least  after  second   d<'ntitirin.     The   projection  of  the  teelh   is  the 

natural  result  of  the  lack  of  external  support  from  the  labial  de- 
^^ciency;  the  tongue  has  actually  pushed  them  outwanlly.  This 
^Hocplunation  will,  I  am  sure,  seem  strange  only  to  such  as  are  un- 
^Hcquainted  with  the  exceeding  mobility  of  the  dental  organs  under 
^^light  but  continued  force.     It  is  certainly  the  true  cause  of  such 

projection.     In  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  preliminary  operation  is  the 

removal  of  the  teeth.  If,  now,  six  months  are  nllowed  to  intervene 
^^before  attempting  the  operation  on  the  lip.  the  alveoli  of  the  e.\- 
^ntncted  teeth  will  be  found  to  have  receded,  through  absorption, 
'      quite  the  eighth  of  an   inch.     The  second  operation  is  then  to  l)e 

I  done  setrunduvi  arttnn.    This  waiting  on  the  jirocess  of  absorption 
bill  be  found  greatly  to  conduce  to  a  successful  result. 
f    A  still  better  thnugh  more  tedious  mo<le  of  ef)rrecting  such  a  de- 
■brmity  is  by  first  bringing  the  projecting  teeth  back  to  their  normal 
place  in  the  arch,  through  the  agency  of  elastic  ligatures.     This  is  n 
perfertly  feasible  ojKration,  and  not  at  all  difficult  of  performance. 
r      Dy  such  a  preliminary  proct'dure  we  not  nuly  get  the  teeth  out  uf 
^^pe  woy,  but  we  save  to  tbe  patient  these  valuable  organs.    To 
^Tnake  and  apply  such  a  ligature,  we  have  only  to  take  a  slip  of  com- 
mon india-rublMir  and  attach  at  either  end  loops  of  silk.     We  next 
take  these  loops  and  place  them  over  certain  of  the  molar  teeth;  it 
^is  entirely  immaterial  which.      The  center  or  rubber  part  is  next 
Htttretchcd  forward  and  laid  over  the  labial  faces  of  t bo  teeth  to  be 
pulled  back.     It  is  astonishing  how  (piirkly  and  powerfully  such  a 
force  will  act  upon  the  teeth.     In  two  or  three  weeks,  at  most,  the 
Ufotb  may  be  brought  into  their  proper  line.     To  secure  them  in 
situ,  and  prevent  their  being  again  jju.-ihcd  rorwfinl,  we  have  only  to 
keep  them  ligatured  in  any  convenient  manner  until  the  operation 
on  the  lip  is  made. 
Cleft  of  the  lip,  as  previously  remarked,  is  common  to  almost 
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f-vrry  caae  of  cleft  of  tLc  hard  palate.  It  \\\\s  always  *j(th  tirruiwl 
vtTV  important  in  tlu'Se  rases  that  on  oiMration  i>i»  \W  lip  bhnuii 
be  performed  as  early  at?  poseibte ;  it  ifi  thought  to  favor  tb«  anion 
of  the  Imiiy  deft.  lu  tbose  eases  the  o{>oration  differs  from  th« 
suit<.'d  to  any  ordinary  one.  only  when  there  is  projretioo  of  ooeor 
both  alveolar  prominences  into  the  break.  In  such  tDsianci'S,  if  tk 
projection  is  very  uiiirked — that  is,  so  much  so  as  to  prevent  liw 
bringing  togrelher  of  the  lips  over  them — wo  nmy  perhaps  W  thleiw 
do  notliing  better  than  cut  away  the  pnrts.  This,  however,  is  alw»rs 
to  be  avoided  where  poasible, —  Grst,  because  we  thus  deatwj  the 
gvrnjs  of  the  toelh ;  and,  secondly,  bocanse,  if  by  any  lueaos  «rc  no 
get  union  of  the  lip,  the  purls  in  iheir  development  will  ctime  nniio- 
ally  to  HceonimuUaU'  each  other.  In  such  eaiH.»s  it  is  rwcoiumeaded 
by  some  authors  that  we  endeavor  to  bend  back  these  juUto^  of 
bone,  turning  th^m  in  toward  the  mesial  line.  Where  this  fan  Ir 
done,  it  answers  a  very  admirable  puri>o&e.  Still  auother  UMnJe— 
after  the  method  which  I  suggested  for  the  complete  relief  of  tbU 
character  of  cleft — consists  iu  the  employment  of  the  front«>-ocfiiiii*- 
labiiil  elastic  sling.  This  sling  ik  so  applied  that  it  pulls  upootbe 
projecting  process  backward  from  the  occiput  It  will  certainly 
fnltill  the  indications;  but  its  cmploymeut  is  not  unattended  with 
trouble. 

Cases  of  double  hare-lip  not  unfrcquenlly  occur  where  the  crnter 
slip  is  so  associated  with  tlie  septum  of  the  uares  as  to  niakt^  tbc 
parts  seem  as  one.  If  there  was  not  the  loss  of  material  from  the 
lip,  the  septum  would  bear  being  described  as  in  a  slate  of  Ivppr- 
trophy.  Again,  the  losit  part  from  the  tip  is  sometimes  found  at- 
tached to  the  very  tip  of  the  nose,  giving  to  the  patient  the  appew* 
ance  of  laboring  untler  lipoma.  Tbcse,  together  with  all  the  anomilir? 
in  this  direction,  are  tirst  to  be  studied,  as  regards  their  cure,  firom 
the  artistic  stand-point  The  surgeon  knows  where  and  what  he 
can  afford  to  cut;  ho  knows  what  nature  will  do  in  the  C4i5e;  it 
only  remains  for  him  to  consider  well  his  incisions — where  he  shall 
make  them,  and  what  is  to  bo  the  result  before  the  operation  id 
attempted. 

A  useful  study  is  found  in  the  examination  of  examples.  If  ^^ 
familiarize  ourselves  with  all  kinds  of  eases,  and  if — what  is  slfll 
better — we  rei>rcsent  the  morbid  anatomy  in  india-rubber,  and  itu* 
devise  and  try  experiujeulal  operations,  we  shall,  I  am  sure,  find  the 
subject  of  hnre-lip  grow  simple  enough. 

Excellent  studies  will  be  found  pictured  in  the  following  works: 
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Liston  &  Mutter's  Surgery,  page  18T ;  Erichsen's  Surgery,  page 
690;  Grosses  Surgery,  pages  611,  612,  61*7,  vol.  ii.;  Fergusson's 
Surgery,  page  494. 

Addenda. — In  operating  for  hare-lip,  always  first  dissect  the  lip 
well  off  from  its  attachment  to  the  gum. 

In  paring  the  fissures,  the  young  surgeon  is  much  more  apt  to 
remove  too  little  than  too  much. 

In  paring  out  the  apex  of  the  cleft,  be  sure  to  freshen  perfectly 
the  extreme  point  of  such  apex.  This  is  oftentimes  neglected ;  and 
an  ugly  pucker  is  the  result. 

The  paring  for  hare-lip  is,  perhaps,  best  made  on  a  wooden  spatula. 

Few  instruments  are  really  required  in  this  operation.  A  scalpel 
and  forceps,  together  with  such  ligature  material  as  it  is  designed  to 
employ,  will  answer  the  purpose  well  enough. 

The  best  mode  of  operating  on  the  infant  is  for  the  surgeon  to 
seat  himself  face  to  face  with  an  assistant.  The  child  being  ether- 
ized, the  surgeon  lays  its  body  over  his  own  knees,  the  head  being 
supported  by  the  assistant.  Upon  the  incision  being  made  on  one 
side,  the  assistant  grasps  the  lip  between  the  thumb  and  finger, 
compressing  the  coronary  artery.  When  the  artery  of  the  opposite 
side  is  cut,  he  secures  this.  Both  are  steadily  held  until  the  oper- 
ator is  ready  to  coaptate  the  wound. 

In  operating  on  the  adult,  I  think  it  will  bo  found  the  most  con- 
venient plan  to  stand  behind  the  patient ;  such  a  chair  being  used, 
and  the  head  being  placed  in  such  position,  as  recommended  in  the 
operation  of  staphyloraphy. 

Another  very  convenient  manner  is  to  sit  in  front  of  the  patient, 
the  head  being  supported  against  the  breast  of  an  assistant. 

When  plaster  is  used  to  assist  the  ligatures,  silk  gauze  and  col- 
lodion are  to  be  preferred ;  this  leaves  the  wound  constantly  ex- 
posed to  inspection,  and  is  a  light  and  most  effective  dressing. 
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As  the  result  of  disease  or  aocident,  persons  occasioaally  suffer 
from  oontractiou  of  the  orifice  of  the  mouth  ;  a  most  anhapi»y  coo- 
dition,  both  as  regards  the  appearance  and  the  comfort  of  ihf  In- 
dividual, Such  contractions  are  represented  in  the  plate,  iSubfigs. 
7,  8,  and  9. 

Dioffenbach,  of  Borlin,  who  inlerest4.'d  himself  very  much  in  tlir 
surgery  of  the  uioulh,  Buggx?sted  and  practiced  for  iht*  reliiif  of  tLrs« 
deformiticH  an  operation,  which,  with  occasional  slight  and  unim- 
portant luodilications,  is  tho  one  still  generally  employed. 

Dicffcnhncb's  operation  is  performed  on  the  following  principle?*: 
Map  out  with  pou  and  ink  on  the  tissues  such  lines  and  anirles  as 
shall  meet  your  approbation  of  what  the  proper  mouth  should  W, 
These  Hoes  are,  of  course,  to  be  in  conjunction  with  the  existio^ 
oriftce  or  commissure,  wherever  or  however  situated, — that  is,  lL« 
relation  of  the  existing  orifice  must  l)e  studied  as  it  is  to  have  asso- 
ciation with  the  cuts  you  are  to  make.  Thus,  if  we  glance  at  Fig.  T. 
we  at  once  appreciate  the  necessity  for  enlarging  the  mouth  by  sec- 
tions equihiteral  to  the  center,  as  certainly  it  is  a})parent  enoogh 
that  only  by  such  a  form  of  incision — which  J  have  caused  to  be 
represented  by  a  line — couUI  we  secure  the  end  at  which  we  aim. 
Ki^.  8,  on  the  contrary,  would  demand  an  operation  exclusively 
lattTa! ;  for  here  the  mouth  at  its  right  ang-le  is  as  perfeci  as  we 
could  hope  to  make  it.  Fig.  9  presents  us  with  a  complicatiou  on 
these  sim])Ie  conditions.  These  complications  might  be  multiplird 
alnioHt  a<i  iitjiaihiin;  for  who  may  say  in  what  condition  a  wouad 
or  other  injury  shall  leave  a  part?  At  any  rate,  the  surgeon  is  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  any  and  all  kinds  of  modifications.  These  thrre 
figures  give  perhaps  us  just  an  idea  of  the  mcchanico-«urgic«i  indi- 
cations of  such  caises  as  any  others  that  might  be  drawn.  Figs.  T 
and  8  are  from  life ;  9  is  one  made  up  to  represent  a  not  unlikely 
aspect.*    It  exhibita,  as  is  seen,  a  combination  of  the  cicatrix 
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and  harc-lip.     In  this  last  case  is  sngg-estcd  of  itself  the  necessity 

JpT  a  double  operation.     The  mouth  is  to  he  made  smaller  before  it 

Bould  be  at  all  proper  to  attempt  making  it  larger.      We  must 

nrst  perform   a   hare-lip   oj»eration.     Imagine  this  don<?,  and  then 

further   the   condition    in   which    such    operation   would   leave   the 

■riBce.     If  we  refer  to  the  drawing,  we  see  that  the  opening  is  now 

at  what  h  proi>erly  the  right  angle  of  the  mouth,  find  tin  operation 

for  the  making  of  a  proper  eominisHure,  if  lluTe  was  no  hui*t:-(ir  elefr- 

Hjp,  would  bo  precisely  tho  same  lateral  incision  as  that  indicated 

nn  case  8.     But  then  it  is   to   be   remarked   that,  after   the    first 

operation  was  performed,  the  orifice  would  not  be,  as  now,  at  the 

proper  right  angle,     Tho  bringing  of  the  cleft  together  would  pull 

it  naturally  toward  the  mesial  line.     Thus,  then,  it  is  mudo  a  cross 

between  7  and  8 ;  it  is  not  like  7,  Ijecause  it  is  not  exactly  in  the 

mesial  line,  and  it  would  not  be  like  8,  beeaupc  it  has  been  drawn 

^om  the  proper  right  angle  toward  the  mesial  line.    Here,  then,  the 

■omplicatiou  has  materially  changed  the  indications  of  the  principal 

operation.     The  incisions  would  have  to  be  bilateral,  but  vet  not 

equally  so  as  reference  is  had  to  the  false  commissural  center,  but 

only  aa  reference  would  be  made,  say  to  the  septum  narium  or 

any  other  fixed  medial  line  proper.     Tho  space  between  the  central 

Jncisor  teeth  would  lie  a  good  mesial  center  to  take. 

These  features  well  considered,  we  take  up  a  pair  of  shaqj-pointed 
issors,  and,  passing  a  finger  of  the  left  hand  into  the  mouth,  enter 
le  blade  of  the  scissors  down  through  the  tissues  toward  the  finger, 
'ing  alone  in  the  puncture  the  mucous  membrane;  the  blade  is 
»w  pushed  forward  toward  tho  mesial  line,  and  tho  tissues  incised, 
indicated  by  the  superior  right  lateral  half  of  the  ellipsis  repre- 
snted  by  the  line  in  Fig,  7.  The  scissors  are  now  reintroduced  at 
le  previous  point  of  entrance,  and  the  cut  made  on  the  inferior  lip 
fcisely  as  was  done  above.  Next  dissect  out  the  triangular  piece. 
Repeat  these  incisions  on  tho  opposite  aide.  The  ne.\t  step  eou- 
Biders  the  incision  of  the  mucous  membrane.  This  is  done  simply 
by  dividing  it  down  the  center  to  within  two  or  three  lines  of  the 
angle  of  the  wound;  it  is  then  to  be  brought  over  the  cut  surfaces 
and  attached  by  means  of  the  interrupted  suture  to  the  skin. 
b  This  mode  of  re-establishing  the  orifice  of  the  mouth  la  thought 
^y  many  surgeons  to  be  the  best  that  can  be  cmjdoyed.  Professor 
Smith,  of  the  University,  reports  two  cases  operated  on  after  this 
method,  which  resulted,  ho  says,  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

The   lale   Professor  Miitter  reports  similar  satisfactory  results. 
Tho  following  interesting  case  is  from  bis  practice : 
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The  patient  was  a  daughter  of  a  respectable  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine residing  in  South  Carolina,  and,  at  the  time  the  accident 
productive  of  the  deformity  occurred,  was  about  eleven  rears  of 
age;  of  fine  general  health,  though  of  a  temperament  strongly 
lymphatic. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  winter  of  1835,  while  at  play  with 
her  companions,  she  was  by  some  means  or  other  thrust  against* 
heated  stove,  by  which  her  hands,  arms,  neck,  and  the  lower  part  of 
her  face  were  severely  burned. 

Her  wounds  were  treated  in  a  most  judicious  manner  by  her 
father;  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  those  about  the  mouth  cicatriied 
with  so  much  contraction  that  the  entrance  into  this  cavity  was 
almost  obliterated.  As  soon  as  the  tenderness  of  the  part  was 
somewhat  diminished,  he  commenced  a  course  of  treatment  calcu- 
lated to  restore  this  orifice  to  its  natural  size.  He  first  began  by 
introducing  sponge  tents,  which  were  allowed  fully  to  distend  them- 
selves ;  but,  after  repeated  attempts  with  them,  by  which  he  cauwd 
the  child  much  suffering  without  materially  benefiting  her,  they 
were  abandoned. 

He  then  attempted  to  dilate  it  by  first  making  an  incision  abont 
six  lines  in  length,  extending  from  each  angle  of  the  mouth  ia  ao 
outward  and  nearly  horizontal  direction,  and  afterward  introducing 
the  tents  to  prevent  the  lips  of  the  wound  from  uniting.  This  ap* 
peared  at  first  to  be  productive  of  some  good;  but  in  a  short  tiW* 
they  contracted  and  cicatrized,  and  the  patient  remained  in  as  un- 
comfortable a  condition  as  before. 

Finding  himself  foiled  in  both  attempts,  he  determined  to  bring 
her  to  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  consultation.  She  was  a^ 
eordingly  brought  on,  and  became  a  patient  of  Professor  Miitter.  who 
says,  "  When  I  first  saw  her,  nearly  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the 
occurrence  of  the  accident.  Her  appearance  at  the  time  was  very 
singular.  Firm  and  dense  cicatrices  nearly  surrounded  the  mouth, 
but  were  most  marked  on  the  lower  lip  and  about  the  angles; 
while  the  orifice  of  this  cavity  was  barely  large  enough  to  admit 
the  point  of  the  finger,  and  presented  an  oval  form.  The  cicatrices 
of  the  incisions  made  by  her  father  were  also  very  apparent  at  each 
angle.  Her  general  health  was  perfect ;  and  it  was  only  on  account 
of  the  deformity  and  difficulty  of  taking  her  food  that  the  operation 
was  requested.  Her  speech  was  not  much  affected;  although  some 
of  the  labial  sounds  were  imperfectly  pronounced.  The  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  was  perfectly  normal." 
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From  the  history  of  tbo  case/'  eays  Prof.  !M.,  "I  conduiled  it 
^oulil  be  utterly  useless  to  atlcnipl  a  cure  by  the  repetition  of  the 
leasures  already  employed,  and  vvbicb  are  the  owly  ones  usually  had 
recourse  to.  I  thorofore  proposed  the  operation  devised  by  Dieffen- 
bach,  and,  her  father  coiisontin^,  it  was  accordingly  performed  on 
the  28th  of  the  month  of  consultation. 

k**  The  operation  completed,  a  common  roller  bandage  was  applied, 
B  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  order  to  prevent  any  de- 
ftDgement  of  the  wounds.  The  patient  was  then  placed  in  bed,  with 
jier  head  elevated,  nnd  as  she  had  just  before  the  operation  eaten 
freely  of  some  light  food,  ordered  to  take  no  nourishment  of  any  kind 
until  the  next  visit,  and  to  l>e  perfectly  silent^ 

"29th.  Passed  a  good  night;  slept  well;  no  fever,  and  complaui? 
of  no  pain;  parts  merely  a  little  sore;  needles  all  in  place;  writes 
that  she  Is  hungry.     Ordered  thin  oat-meal  gruel  as  diet,  which,  us 

Pwell  MS  her  drink,  is  to  be  given  with  a  small  teaspoon. 
I  "30th.  Quito  as  well  as  yesterday;  everything  in  place;  bowels 
costive ;  ordered  uu  injection  of  white  .'^oap  and  water ;  diet  as  before. 
"3l8t.  Complains  of  stiffness  in  the  wounds,  but  no  pain  ;  dress- 
ing all  secured  ;  injection  had  operated  well ;  pulse  natural ;  ordered 
chicken  sonp  for  diet. 

"Dec.  Ist.  The  bandages  were  removed,  and  the  first  dressing 
commenced.  The  sutures,  which  had  l>eeu  closely  hound  down  to 
the  parts  by  blood,  were  carefully  softened  witli  warm  water  and  cut 
awa)'.  As  soon  as  they  were  removed,  and  the  parts  properly  dried, 
the  most  gratifying  exhibilion  of  the  success  of  the  operation  was 
afforded.  On  Wh  sideB,  union  between  the  everted  mucons  mem- 
brane utul  tin.'  margin.s  uf  the  wiKindf  hud  tdkei»  place  nearly  througli- 
out,  and  the  new  lips  preyenled  ati  apjn*arance  almost  natural.  S<*me 
of  the  needles  were  then  removed  ;  but,  «s  there  appeared  to  Ije  n 
fceMenei*s  in  the  adhesion  at  some  points,  the  needles  passing 
through  them  were  allowed  to  remain,  and  a  thread  cast  loosely 
^around  them.  The  bandage  around  the  beii<l  was  also  reapplied. 
"2d.  Second  dressing,  parts  all  firm  and  healthy;  the  remaining 
llcb  were  now  removed,  and  the  bandages  only  reapplied,  which 
done  to  prevent  talking;  no  pain  in  the  part,  and  the  patit^nt  in 
le  spirits.  Ordered  bowels  to  be  opened  with  an  injection,  and  the 
diet  to  be  more  nutritious,  but  still  liquid. 

"Nothing  remarkaVde  occurred  in  the  stibsequent  treatment;  all 

dressings  were  taken  off  on  the  Idih,  and  the  child  allowed  to  pur 

ke  her  ordinary  course  of  life.     The  mouth  presented  a  very  good 
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ppearanfo,  though  llic  lips  were  somewhat  thinner  th;i:  A 

1(1  thore  WAS  somo  difficulty  in  bringing  them  iu  t'lu.se  coh  |r.- 

cially  at  the  central  portions." 

Mr.  Lisiton  reports  a  case  of  equal  intereBt.  Mrs.  IT.,  aged  twenty- 
two,  Wft^  knnekeil  down  in  a  hrawl,  und  a  man  jump*'d  upon  her,  Ititn- 
ating  and  bruising  her  chock  and  mouth  extensively,  and  rractoriap 
her  jaw.  She  went  to  St.  Thoma.s's  Hospital,  where  her  jaw  was  put 
up  and  bandaged.  These  were  not  removed  Tor  some  time ;  and,  when 
taken  off,  the  wound  on  the  right  side  of  the  mouth  was  found  hraW, 
and  the  cicatrix  considorably  contracted ;  since  then  the  contractiun 
has  continued  somewhat,  and  now  is  so  small  that  she  can  searcelj 
get  any  solid  food  to  pass  her  lips.  There  is  a  large,  dense,  while 
cicatrix  on  the  right  side  of  the  mouth,  rather  puckered,  and  sharp 
toward  the  angle  uf  the  luouth.  An  operation  was  {lerfurmeti  un 
the  23d.  Mr.  Liston  removed  a  triangnlar  portion  of  the  cieairii 
on  the  right  side  of  the  mouth,  dissecting  it  off  the  mucousi  nirm* 
brane,  which  wae  then  divided  to  the  extent  of  the  external  wound. 
Lint  dipped  in  cold  water  wa.s  then  laid  over  the  surface,  to  snpprcisfi 
the  oozing  of  blood,  which  was  by  no  means  considerable.  Aboat 
five  hours  after  the  operation,  all  oozing  having  ceased,  the  mucous 
mombrane  was  turned  over  the  cut  edge  of  the  cicatrix,  and  united 
by  three  or  four  points  of  suture  to  the  skin  of  the  cheek ;  by  tbi? 
means  a  mucous  surface  was  secured  to  the  newly-formed  prolabiuD). 
and  the  gradutil  cicatrization  and  consequent  contraction  dispensed 
with. 

History  of  the  case,  from  notes : 

24th.  A  little  swelling  around  the  wound  ;  not  much  pain. 

25th.  The  sutures  were  removed  to-day.  Adbe&ioa  appears  to 
have  taken  place  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  akin.  Water 
dressing  to  be  applied  to  the  lips. 

Nov.  1.  The  water  dressing  has  been  continued;  union  botwcea 
the  mucous  meuibrane  and  skin  took  place  to  a  considrrablc  extent 
by  the  first  intention.  The  remaining  parts  are  granulating  favor* 
ably.     The  mouth  is  much  improved  in  appoarance  and  osefulne^s. 

4th.  The  lip  nearly  healed,  only  a  small  sore  remaining  in 
lower  lip.  Red  wash  dressing  to  be  applied  to  it.  Discharged  ui 
relieved. 

A  modification  of  the  mode  of  Dieffenbach,  which  I  would 
gest,  and  which  I  am  confident  will  yield  still  belter  result*,  ia 
association  with  these  surgical  means  of  a  mechanical  appli&aoe. 

After  the  operation,  as  described,  has  been  performed,  and  timv 
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has  l)eon  given  for  uaion  of  tlie  reflrt^ted  nincous  imnnbrani'.  let  such 
uii  appliance  as  1  have  here  ligurcid  (niouth-strotehcr,  it  might  be 
callod)  be  prepared  and  slip  it  between  iho  lips.    This  stretcher 

HIpresents  a  properly-shaped  mouth;  the  lips  in  the  whole  of  their 
jHrcunifprencos  are  caught  and  huki  liy  the  i^UtiT  of  the  apparatus, 
and  thus  not  only  ih  the  hnaliuj^  inlluiMiued  to  a  dt'sircd  shape,  but 
nndne  cieatricial  coiUraetion  is  preveiitod. 

If  it  is  objected  that  such  an  insirunient  would  look  ungainly  in 
the  mouth,  I  have  only  to  answer  that  after  the  first  week  or  two, 
there  would  exist  no  occasion  for  ita  constant  wearing;  it  might  be 
entirely  dispensed  with  during  the  day  and  be  worn  only  at  night. 
Such  use  of  it,  however,  tthould  bo  continued  at  least  six  months,  if 
jye  would  have  the  cure  perfect. 

^B  Ad  advantage  that  would  be  yielded  by  such  an  appliance  to  a 
^Hngling  operator  wouhl  be  that  it  would  naturally  correct  any  im- 
perfection in  his  operation  ;  the  cUaraL^tiT  of  rho  apparatiLs  compel- 
ling the  regular  healing  of  the  wound.     Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  in  this  way  a  proper  mouth  mi^ht  be  made  if  the  strictly  surgi- 
cal part  of  the  manipulation  consisted  only  in  a  Bimplo  incision  to 
large  the  parts  to  a  proper  capacity.     For  in  the  operation  it  can- 
It  be  said  that  the  refleetiou  of  the  mucous  membruue  is  an  abso- 
neceflsity ;  whether  this  mombrano  should  be  carried  over  the 
■face  or  not,  we  would  very  soon  have  it  clothed  with  such 
J,  or  at  least  with  that  which  would  be  found  sufficiently  analo- 
gous to  fairly  represent  it.     Dr.  Miiiter,  in  remarking  on  the  philos- 
oph}'  of  this  operation,  suggests  that  the  annals  of  modern  surgery 
^ardly  afford  au  example  of  greater  ingenuity  than  the  procedure  of 
^biefienbach.     '•  The  great  difficulty,''  he  truly  remarks,  "in  all  these 
cas4^s  arisf'S  from  the  constant  tendency  to  contraction  manifested  by 
the  cicatrix,  which  occasionally  goes  ou  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
ori(ic«  of  the  mouth  is  almost  closed.     At  the  Grst  examination  of 
rh  a  deformity,  the  remedy  which  seems  to  promise  most  success," 
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says  Dr.  M.,  "is  mechanical  dilatation.  Unfortunately,  this  in  pro* 
ductivc  of  but  temporary  roliff,  uml  has  never,  I  lj<'li*.'.vo,  rffmi*'*!  a 
permanent  cure.  Next  to  this  method  comes  incision  of  the  commis- 
sures.  We  might  nnturally  expect  such  a  course  to  tw  sufficicul  to 
effect  the  ends  deBired;  uml  iu  all  prubability  this  would  Ik*  (he  case, 
could  we  by  any  means  prevent  reunion  of  the  edges  of  our  inciAiuod^ 
But  thin,  it  would  appear  from  statements  of  the  best  authoriiics. 
has  hilhorto  been  impossible;  for,  notwithstanding  the  iutruducliou 
of  tents,  leaves  of  sheet-lead,  cerate  cloth,  etc.  between  the  lips  of 
the  wounds,  adhesions,  more  or  less  complete,  are  sure  to  lake  place-" 

The  instrument  which  1  suggest  will,  I  think,  meet  iudicatiooa 
which  the  appliances  heretofore  used  have  not  been  able  to  mtvt. 
A  tout,  or  cerate  cloth,  or  strip  of  easily  yielding  sheot*lead  oaight 
not  resist  the  groat  contractile  force  existing  in  these  condilioDa; 
something  fixed  and  immovable  is  required.  One  would  not  be 
willing  to  trust  to  a  less  resisting  body  than  the  catheter,  after 
urethral  section.  I  do  beliere  that  an  instrument  such  as  is  h«fv 
figured,  if  properly  constructed  and  justly  employed,  will  aj»  ciTtainlr 
give  a  jHirfect  cure  as  that  any  indication  may  be  met  with  a  projprr 
remedy  at  hand.  It  will  be  found  reliable  if  there  is  truth  in  sor- 
gical  j^rinciploB.  It  might  bo  asked,  *' What  need  of  such  appliance;;, 
if  Dicnbulmch's  opcrution  will  effect  a  cure?"  Unforlunaloly,  Dief* 
fcnbaeh^s  manipulations  cannot  in  all  cases  bo  curried  out.  If  tbe 
mucoua  membrane,  for  example,  participates  in  the  lesion,  the  opp^ 
ation  cannot  be  successfully  performed.  Or  who  can  say  that  fiu\^ 
of  mucous  membrane,  however  nicely  approximated  with  the  skin, 
will  unite?  There  are  several  things  which  may  come  Ixaween  ibe 
surgeon  and  success.  There  are,  at  least,  cases  which  Dieffcnbach's 
nice  operation  will  not  cure. 

It  secma  to  me  the  means  suggested  will  cure  them. 

The  following  is  on  instructive  cftse,  reported  by  Dr.  C.  A* 
Hart : 

"  ilary  Grabau,  aged  ten  years,  was  brought  to  me  by  her  mother, 
on  May  lOtb,  and  presented  the  following  appearance:  cooutcDana 
blanched,  body  thin  antl  emaciated,  the  features  having  a  pioch<^ 
expression,  and  the  ItiKval  orifice  contract<'d  to  sucli  an  extent  as  W 
only  admit  the  little  finger  over  tbe  first  joint  with  the  employincDi 
of  an  effort.  The  angles  were  occupied  by  dense  cicatric<»s.  extend- 
ing on  to  the  checks  and  chin.  The  cheeks  were  also  extensively 
adherent  to  the  superior  maxilla.  Tbe  transverse  diameter  of  the 
mouth  was  nine  lines. 
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•  The  history  of  the  case  n'ndcred  by  the  mother  was  us  follows : 
the  age  of  three  yeare,  the  chUil  wua  attacked  by  sfMirh't  fover, 

tLnd  during  the  disease  the  sloughing:  of  the  fauces  and  checks  was 
I     ^ery  extensive,  perforations  of  the  cheeks  occurrhig  at  five  different 
I      sites.     The  uugles  of  the  muulh  were  also  budly  involved.     During 
convalesceDce,  the  perforationa  of  the  checks  healed,  and  the  cicatriza- 
tion of  the  angles  of  the  mouth  closed  the  orifice  to  about  one-half 
the  normal  size.     After  the  recovery  of  her  strength,  an  (Ji>eratioa 
I      "^08  desired  for  the  relief  of  her  condition,  and  performed  by  Dr.  E., 
of  this  city;  the  method  l)eing  a  simple  incision  from  each  angle  of 
^  fce  moulh,  with  cold-water  dressings  applied  over  the  raw  surfaces. 
"  The  result  of  this  was  of  course  nil,  with  the  exception  that  the 
^^^outb  became  even  smaller  than  before,  so  that  it  was  with  dif- 
^^Rculty  that  she  could  take  hor  food  with  an  ordinary-sized  teaspoon. 
^HThis  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  two  other  oiwrations,  whose 
^Bbbly  results  were  retrogressions;  but  what  methods  were  employed 
it  was  impossible  to  discover. 

*  The  impression  conveyed  upon  seeing  the  case  was  that  much 
Id  be  attempted,  an<l  but  little  hoped  for,  though  her  condition 

as  one  to  command  sympathy  and  demand  an  effort  for  uuieliora- 
on.  Before  proceeding  to  any  operation.  Dr.  O.  Ceecarini  was 
Ued  in  consultation,  and  the  following  method  agreed  upon, 
hich,  with  his  and  Prof.  B.  1.  KaphiiePs  assistance,  1  performed 
May  2fith.  The  patient  having  been  placed  upon  the  table 
,  and  brought  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  little  finger  was 
^B»rced  into  the  mouth,  to  extend  the  cheek,  and  a  vi^ry  delicate 
^^kalpol  passed  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  horizontally,  Ix'tween 
^Hnie  tissues  of  the  Up,  to  the  extent  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch; 
'  ^the  point  of  the  blade  was  then  carried  uji.  about  five  lines,  by  de- 
pressing the  handle,  and  then  made  to  cut  obliquely  Into  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth,  and,  in  this  position,  gradually  drawn  toward  the 
point  of  entrance — thus  forming  a  flap  from  the  inside  of  tfie  upper 
^^lip*  lined  with,  miicoiis  membrane. 
^H  "  The  second  step  consisted  in  extending  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
^^bbout  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  by  incising  the  skin  and  other  tissues, 
^^^terior  to  the  first  point  of  enlranee  of  the  knife. 
r  "The  above-described  procedure  was  observed  upon  the  opposite 

f       side  of  the  mouth,  and  with  much  greater  ease,  as  the  enlargement 
of  one  side  afforded  more  space  for  manipulation. 

"  The  third  sti'p  consisted  in  rolling  the  flaps  which  were  formed 
y  the  first  steps  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  over  the  raw  surface  of 
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the  new  lower  lip,  from  the  situations  of  tho  old  an>clps  to  tb«  n* 
ones,  and  retaining  them  in  situ  by  several  points  of  silk  sutiir 
thu9  bringing  two  raw  surfaces  into  apjioasition^  and  f/iving  a  crim- 
son mucouii  border  to  the  lip.  At  no  jwriorl  of  tb«^  operation  was 
the  heniorihnge  sufficient  to  require  the  aid  of  a  ligature  for  its 
arrest,  the  coronnry  arteries  both  having  been  obliterated.  eilhoT  bt 
the  disease  or  the  previous  operations.  The  primary  dressing  poo- 
eisted  of  cloths  wet  with  tepid  water,  and  instructions  were  girra 
to  keep  the  parts  warm  to  avoid  sloughing  of  the  flaps;  ordond 
morphiie  sulpb.  ^v.  \  to  bo  given  in  about  an  hour. 

'•  May  2Tth.  Mouth  considerably  swollen;  with  high  traumatic 
fever ;  ordered  appropriate  remedies. 

"  May  28th.  Fever  much  decreased;  has  slept  woll,  appotil«  pn>*l: 
the  edges  of  the  wounds  appear  to  l>e  united. 

**May  20th.  Condition  much  improved;  has  been  playing  alv<?ui 
tb«  room. 

"May  30th.  TLu  union  being  thoroughly  established,  the  sutar^* 
were  all  rcmove<l. 

"May  3lst  A  slight  ulceration  began  on  the  loft  side  of  tbo 
mouth,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  new  lip,  but  fortuuMelyes- 
teuded  into  the  check;  this  was  controlled  by  the  local  applicstioo 
of  a  solution  of  latioiu  aud  i^lyccrin.  After  this  the  cape  progresfed 
favorably  to  convalescence^. 

'*  In  the  method  here  reported  there  is  no  has  of  vuhntancf^  »» in 
the  method  of  M.  DieOrejibach,  and  a  pt^rfvct  lower  lip  is  formed, 
the  lowor  lip  prcBcnting  about  the  same  appearance  tts  after  tk 
method  of  -U  Scrre." 


Plastic  operations  about  tho  lips  arc  embraced  under  the  gi^w»l 
uome  of  cheiloplasty ;  those  upon  the  checks  arc  termed  genioplastic. 

The  necessity  for  such  operations  arises  from  various  causes,  not 
the  least  frequent  of  which  are  sections  made  by  the  knife  of  th« 
surgeon.  Iteferencc  to  plate  exhibits  five  cases;  the  first  resultitig 
fk'om  salivation,  the  second  from  an  ulcer,  the  third,  fonrth,  and  fifth 
due  to  operations  for  the  removal  of  cancer. 

The  tirst  of  these,  Fig.  1,  is  described  as  haviug  lieen  a  shoekhif 
deformity.  The  operation  for  its  relief  was  perfornied  by  Prof 
Miittcr,  the  practice  being  as  follows :  having  first  extracted  the  m^ 
loss  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  would  have  prevented  the  proper 
adjusirneni  of  the  flaps,  or  induced  their  ulceration,  the  edged  of  the 
ulcer  were  fresheued,  aud  the  integuments  detached  from  tbe  side  of 
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the  jaw.     Two  incisions,  one  nhov**  arul   onn  below  thn   ulcer,  fts 

seen  in  the  figure,  were  made,  so  as  to  form  four  flaps.     These  were 

now  allowed  to  fall  together,  and  were  united  in  the  line  of  the  teeth 

as  far  forward  as  the  natural  anglf*  of  tho  mouth.     The  result  wna 

entirely  satitifuctory. 

j  In  studying  this  case,  the  reader  will  roinark  that  while  the  mode 

'      of  section,  or  making  the  flaps,  most  happily  mt^ets  the  inilicfttlona 

80  far  as  filliug  up  the  seat  of  the  orjg-inal  lost  tissue  is  concerued, 

yet  that  tiiis  is  only  done  hy  making  two  other  defects,  one  above, 

the  othrr  Ixilow.     Such  defects,  however,  prove,  in  lioalthy  tissue, 

I     of  not  so  muL-h  consequence;  granulations,  quickly  s[iringing  from 

^BUie  whole  circumfereuee  of  such  wounds,  supply  the  lost  tissue :  in- 

^^Beed,  in  my  own  experiimce  I  have  found,  hs  a  rule,  that  the  tend- 

IHbncy  in  these  fresh  parts  is  to  so  rapid  a  granulation  and  eieatriza- 

tioo  that  licqucntl}'  the  line  of  the  artifieial  union  is  torn  apart. 
I  Fig.  1  may  ho  studii^nl  from  another  stand-point.     In  a  case  oper- 

I  ated  on  by  myself,  very  similar  to  the  drawing,  where  the  neighbor- 
ing tissue*  were  loose  and  free  in  character,  I  suceerded  in  cffrrting 
an  admirable  cure  by  simply  dissecting  the  parts  from  the  bone, 
freshening  the  edges,  and  uniting  them  by  the  ordinary  hare-lip  pin, 
supporting  the  whule  by  straps  (tf  adhesive  plaster  pasncd  from  be- 
neath the  jaw  to  the  side  uf  tlu^  head ;  the  parts  at  first  looked  very 
much  stretched,  but  soon  accommodated  themselves. 

Still  another  mode  of  performing  such  openitionH  is  aft(  r  the  manner 
I     of  Taliacotius.     Freshening  the  edges  as  before,  map  out,  by  means 
^■^  a  piea*  of  card-paperj  the  size  of  a  flap  required  to  fill  up  the  gap; 
^^extlay  this  vipon  the  arm,  and,  dissecting  from  the  intcgumeuty  its 
si/e,  snppurti'd  by  a  pedicel,  fix  it  in  the  break  by  meaiKS  of  stitches 
of  the  interrupted  suture.   To  do  this,  the  arm  is  to  be  brought  over 
the  head,  and  thus  suitfiorted  until  union  is  secured,  when  the  pedi- 
cel is  to  be  detached,  and  the  parts  trimmed  to  suit. 

Subfig.  2,  cunstitnting  a  second  i^tudy,  represents  an  operation  per- 
^-ibrmed  by  Mott  for  the  relief  of  an  anchylosis  of  the  jaw  dependent 
^MD  cicatrization  of  the  mouth  with  the  restoration  of  a  part  of  the 
^Bbeek.  1,  exhibits  cicatrix  arising  from  an  ulct^r.  This  was  entirely 
^HXcised,  leaving  an  opening  in  the  ebcek.  2,  tongue-Hhaped  flap  cut 
to  fin  up  the  opening  by  being  rotated  upon  its  base. 

Subfig.  .3  represents  an  operation  perfornif^d  by  Prof.  Pancoast  for 
the  renioval  uf  an  extensive  cancer,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  lower 
lip.  The  cancer  is  shown  as  circumscribed  by  a  curvilinear  cut 
vertical  incision  in  the  median  line  of  tho  chin  extended  from  the 
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curviliin-ar  cut  ucarlyto  the  os  hyoides,  and  Riiolber.  which  v 
izontol  and  paralU*!,  to  the  base  of  the  low*>r  jaw,  formed  foi 
The  angles  of  the  flaps  being  removed,  the  apper  flaps  (1,  9)  wvir 
raised  to  the  proper  level,  and  united  by  the  twisted  suture  on  lb« 
median  line,  when  the  lower  flaps  (3,  4)  were  also  united  on  lh« 
medi«n  line  so  as  to  cover  the  front  of  the  chin. 

SuMi^.  4  represents  a  similar  ease,  treattnl  by  the  operation  of 
Chopart.  The  lines  show  the  idea  of  the  incisions.  2,  4,  circam- 
scrilie  the  disease.  1,  5,  3,  G,  show  vertical  cuts.  The  diseased  port, 
all  above  2,  4,  being:  removed,  the  integuments  are  looseucd  from  the 
lower  jaw,  and  simply  lifted  up,  being  retained  in  the  new  position 
by  hare-lip  pins,  or  other  convenient  form  of  suture.  This  operntioa 
occasionally  answers  very  well ;  in  certain  instances,  however,  where, 
for  example,  it  has  >>een  necessary  to  stretch  the  parts,  much  cica- 
tricial evulsion  is  apt  to  occur. 

SuliRg.  5  represents  the  same  position  of  the  disooar,  treated 
after  the  manner  of  Lallemand.  1,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  lip, 
which  is  to  be  drawn  over  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  at  2.  A  flap, 
formed  of  Ww  integuments  of  the  neck,  having  been  dissected  off,  ifl 
shown  as  being  partially  rotated  on  its  base,  and  about  to  b*  carried 
up  to  cover  the  deficiency.  The  wound  on  the  neck  may  either  be 
approximated  at  its  edges,  or  left  to  heal  by  granulation. 

In  epithelial  cancers  quite  as  large  as  thoso  represented  iB  Figs. 
3  and  4,  I  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  most  perfect  cur»*s  by 
practicing  the  operation  of  Malgaignc.  This  consists  in  removiog 
the  diseased  mass  by  a  simple  V-incision ;  the  angles  of  the  moatfa 
are  next  enlarged  by  horizontal  cuts,  and  the  V  drawn  togetlier  aod 
united  in  the  middle  line  of  the  face.  In  my  own  eases  I  harr  al* 
ways  placed  a  pin  at  eaeh  corner  of  the  mouth ;  as  the  result  of  tfaiik 
some  little  puckering  is  produced,  but,  in  return,  it  eases  the  etraio 
OD  the  middle  line,  and  itself  disappears  after  a  very  few  months. 

Plato  XI.  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  presented  by  Profeseor 
Smith  in  his  System  of  Surgery,  representing  a  combined  operation 
in  rbino-cheiloplasty,  with  tbe  original  appearance  of  tbc  patient  ibe 
steps  of  an  ojjeration  devised  and  executed  by  Professor  PancoaM. 
and  the  result  obtained  as  exhibited  by  on  accurate  likenebs  of  tbt 
patient  taken  sixteen  months  after  the  operation. 

History  op  tiik  Case. — The  history  of  this  case,  which  will 
as  a  type  and  study  of  similar  cases,  is  thus  described  by  Prol 
Smith.    "A  man  aged  tifty-threc  bad  lost  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  uoae 
and  whole  of  the  upper  lip,  from  the  commissures  of  tbe  mouth  to  tke 
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PLATE    XI. 

KHINOFLASTIO  AND  CHEILOPLASTIC  OPERATIONS. 

Pio,  1. — Appearance  of  patient  prior  to  the  operations  of  Cheiloplasty  and 
Khinoplasty. — After  Pancoasi. 

Fio.  2. — ^View  of  his  face  with  the  chin  depressed.  The  mouth,  being  con- 
tracted into  a  rigid  orifice,  was  enlarged  laterally  by  the  stomato- 
plastic  operation  of  Dieffenbuch  for  atresia  oris,  after  which  two 
flaps  were  made,  as  marked  in  the  lines  upon  the  cheeks,  so  as  to 
form  the  upper  lip. — After  Pmicoast. 

Fio.  8. — Appearance  of  his  face  after  this  operation,  showing  the  position 
of  the  sutures  and  the  improvement  in  the  mouth. — After  Pancoaat. 

Fio.  4. — Shows  the  steps  of  the  Rhinoplastic  operation  performed  upon  him 
subsequently.  The  edge?  of  the  nasal  cavity  being  freshened  by  a 
grooved  incision,  the  outline  of  the  new  noso  was  marked  on  the 
forehead  before  cutting  the  flap.  The  dots  indicate  the  position 
of  the  sutures. — After  Pancoasi. 

Fig.  5. — The  wound  in  the  forehead  being  closed  by  the  hare-lip  sutures,  the 
flap  was  reverted,  and  attached  in  the  groove  on  the  edge  of  the 
nasal  cavity  by  three  stitches  of  the  interrupted  suture,  which 
were  tied  over  little  rolls  of  adhesive  plaster,  after  Gra>fe's  method. 
The  edge  of  the  septum  is  also  attached  to  the  upper  lip.  The  twist 
in  the  pedicel  is  seen  in  the  root  of  the  nose. — After  Pancoasi. 

Pre.  6. — An  accurate  likeness  of  patient,  sixteen  months  after  the  opera- 
tion.— After  Pancoasi. 
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canine  fossa  of  each  side,  as  well  as  the  septirn  narium  Br 
lurbinatfd  hones,  the  cavities  of  the  antra  llighmoriamim  mid 
the  sphenoidal  sinuses  betn^  expoBed.     His  appearance  vnt^ 
mouth  closed  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.     The  mouth,  when  opi'neO.  p» 
sentcd  n  rigid  circular  onfici^  ihrco-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diamuter. 

**  OPBaATiov  OP  Pa.vooast. — The  mouth  being  widened  af 
Dieffenhnch's  method  (see  dencriptiim  on  previous  page),  the 
surface  of  the  gum  was  freshened,  nnil  an  incision  was  thon  mi 
oblicjuL'ly  upward  and  outward  for  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  point 
where  the  gum  was  covered  by  integuments,  and  from  the  ojwl 
this  another  cut  was  made  for  about  the  same  distance,  noi 
parallel  with  the  incisions  for  widening  the  mouth,  but  inclined  » 
little  downward.  The  cheeks  being  uow  loosened  from  the  gtiui 
and  malar  hone  by  incisions  on  the  side  of  the  mouth,  tho  fiajio' 
skin  and  subcutaneous  fatty  matter  was  raised  from  the  suitiutd 
the  muscle  by  U^giuning  tho  dissectiou  at  the  angle  next  the  n<)^> 
Plate  XI.  Fig.  2. 

"  The  arterial  branches,  which  were  divided,  having  (>een  '■ 
the  flapti  were  drawn  downward  and  forward  over  the  rau  - 
of  the  gum  and  fastened  together  with  the  hare-lip  suture.  Plait  XI 
Fig.  3,  the  inner  edge  of  the  rotated  flaps  being  thu-i  united  io  tl'*' 
middle  line  of  the  Hp.  The  face  being  Lhcu  dressed  with  lint  w*^ 
with  lead-water  and  laudanum,  tho  patient  recovered  in  about  tirt> 
months.     The  nose  was  subsequently  formed  as  follows: 

"The  hair  being  shaved  frum  the  tenjple  aud  forehead,  the  n»sw 
orifices  closed  with  lint  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  blood,  ainl  ^^^' 
patient  lying  down  with  the  head  supported  by  a  pillow,  a  flap  »** 
raised  from  the  forehead,  as  nhown  iu  I'late  XI.  Fig.  4,  the  rikiu  Ift*'"? 
divided  at  a  single  sweep  of  the  knife,  the  blade  of  which  was  in* 
cHued  outward  so  as  to  cut  a  beveled  edge.  The  apex  of  lhi'fi»p' 
which  wa.s  about  tivc-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  resti-d  Ikclw^m  tt' 
eyebrows,  and  the  tongue-like  portion  which  was  to  form  the  < 
nasi  extended  up  into  the  scalp.  The  base  of  the  flap  waa  ;  :  . 
three  inches  wide,  in  order  to  allow  for  its  subnequeut  oontractiw*' 
Tho  flap,  after  lM?ing  dissected  up,  wa-i  then  turned  dr>wn  *«n  th*?  If" 
side  and  wrapped  in  linen,  while  the  wound  iu  ihu  foreheaii  »•* 
closed  by  four  interrupted  sutures,  aft«r  which  the  flap  was  appl 
to  the  fre^htmed  edges  of  the  new  Hp  and  gums,  the  whol^ 
held  in  position  by  the  plastic  suture  before  described,  and  tied*)' 
rolls  of  adhesive  plaster,  as  in  Qrsfe's  method,  Plate  XJ.  Fi^- 
ITnioD  having  occurred,  the  pedicel  of  the  flap  was  dlvidcil. 
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^ecks  subsequently,  by  passing  a  director  under  it»  after  whieh  it 
Gvas  smoothly  fitted  down  to  the  roots  of  the  ossa  nasi,  in  a  cavity 
ivbich  was  made  for  its  reception  by  excising  a  portion  of  the  sub- 
acent  integuments.  By  the  twelfth  day  union  was  perfect,  and  the 
[latient  left  the  hospital  so  much  improved  that,  sixteen  months 
subsequently,  his  likeness  was  taken,  as  represented  on  Plate  XT. 
Fig.  6." 
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THE   TONGUE    AND   ITS   DISEASES. 


Whether  from  infrequency  of  disease  in  this  organ,  or  the 
difiBcuIty  of  expressing  its  pathological  phenomena,  we  find  Terr 
little  which  might  be  called  systenmtic,  that  has  been  written  npon 
the  subject. 

Of  medical  diseases  the  tongue  has  long  been  esteemed  a  reliBble 
sentinel:  hence,  many  and  varied  are  its  functional  derangements 
and  expressions.  To  term,  however,  such  derangements  disewe 
could  not  by  any  means  be  proper,  the  sympathetic  relationship 
being  evident  to  the  most  superficial  of  observers. 

Of  organic,  or  surgical  diseases,  the  tongue  has  seemed  to  me  to 
have  its  full  share.  These  diseases  are  of  a  twofold  relation:  loctl 
as  reference  is  had  to  some  dirt^ct  cause  demanding  only  local  ^t' 
tention ;  indirect,  as  constitutional  offense  is  the  agent  against  which 
a  treatment  is  to  l>e  directed. 

Of  local  injuries,  we  may  refer  to  ulcers  caused  by  jagged  wd 
projecting  teeth-roots,  to  cuts  and  contusions  from  falls  and  bIoff», 
to  bites  inflicted  under  various  circumstances  by  the  teeth,  to  papa- 
lar  hypertrophies,  to  epithelial  indurations  and  ulcerations,  to  stings 
from  insects  in  fruit-season,  to  burns,  scalds,  the  incautioas  or  aco- 
dental  mastication  of  acrid  or  irritating  substances,  to  glossitis,  from 
the  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  from  operations  performed  on  neigh- 
boring parts,  from  mustard  administered  in  strength,  in  necessity 
for  sudden  emesis,  etc. 

Of  associate  or  constitutional  diseases,  we  may  mention  promi- 
nently the  syphilitic  and  mercurial  impressions  appearing  in  the 
form  of  acute  or  chronic  inflammations,  indurations,  Assures,  ulcers, 
and  cysts.  Malignant  diseases,  particularly  scirrhus,  have  here 
also  not  unfrequcntly  a  first  expression. 

"In  drawing  inferences,"  says  Dr.  Wood,  "from  the  condition  of 

this  organ,  it  is  important  to  know  whether  the  appearances  it  may 

present  are  the  result  of  local  disease  in  the  mouth,  or  of  the  pym- 

pathies  which  connect  it  with  other  parts  of  the  system.   In  general, 
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there  is  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  correct  conclusion  upon  this 
point :  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  attention  should  be  directed  to- 
ward it.  This  organ,"  continues  Professor  Wood,  "  seems  to  have 
been  designed  as  an  index,  to  the  cje  as  well  as  to  the  car,  of  the 
state  of  the  system;  so  numerous  and  diversified  are  the  morbid 
affections  which  modify  its  healthy  appearance.  It  not  only  par- 
ticipates in  all  general  derangements  of  tbe  whole  system,  serving 
as  one  of  the  surest  guides  to  a  correct  judgment  in  relation  to  the 
degree,  progress,  and  precise  stage  of  the  disease,  but  especially 
also  sympathizes  with  the  different  parts  of  the  digestive  tube,  at 
one  extremity  of  which  it  is  placed. 

"  The  bulk  of  the  tongue  may  be  increased  or  diminished.  Its 
enlargement,  when  not  so  considerable  as  to  be  very  obvious,  may 
often  be  known  by  the  appearance  of  indentations  on  its  sides,  made 
by  the  pressure  of  the  teeth.  This  is  occasionally  one  of  the  first 
signs  of  the  mercurial  influence.  Its  contraction,  when  not  the  mere 
effect  of  dryness,  is  usually  the  result  of  a  diminished  supply  of 
blood,  and  indicates  either  a  general  deficiency  of  the  circulating 
fluid,  or  great  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action.  Like  every  other 
part  naturally  moist,  it  shrinks  by  drying;  and,  under  such  cir- 
camstances,  no  general  inference  can  be  deduced  from  its  mere  loss 
of  volume. 

"Its  color  la  often  greatly  and  significantly  modified.  Morbid  flor- 
idnesB  of  the  tongue  is  the  <tonsoquence  either  of  the  condition  of 
the  blood,  or  of  its  greater  abundance  in  the  organ.  In  the  former 
case,  an  unduly  arterialized  state  of  the  mass  of  the  blood  is  indi- 
cated ;  in  the  latter,  either  overexciteracnt  of  the  circulation  gener- 
ally, or  phlogosis  of  the  stomach.  Redness  of  the  tongue,  not  the 
resnlt  of  local  causes  exclusively,  has  been  supposed  by  some  pa- 
thologists to  be  an  almost  certain  sign  of  gastric  inflammation  or 
irritation.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  often  seen 
when  no  evidence  of  gastritis  is  presented,  either  by  the  symptoms 
or  upon  dissection,  and  is  not  unfrequently  absent  when  that  disease 
exists.  Serious  practical  injury  may  result  from  this  error,  Tbe 
red  tongue  can  be  considered  as  having  special  reference  to  the  sto- 
mach, only  when  other  symptoms  point  in  the  same  direction,  and, 
even  then,  is  by  no  means  a  certain  sign.  A  lioid  or  purple  color 
of  the  tongue  is  usually  dependent  upon  an  insufficient  aeration  of 
the  blood,  and  is  a  valuable  sign,  in  connection  with  the  same  color 
of  the  lips.  Not  unfrequently  the  tongue  is  moxh\A\y  pale ;  and  this 
state  IB  a  sign  of  deficiency  of  the  blood  in  general,  or  of  its  red  cor- 
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pu3cles  in  particular,  or  of  great  prostration  of    the  circulating 
forces. 

*'Its  condition  as  to  dryness  and  moisture  is  often  higblr  signifi- 
cant. But  caution  is  necessary  not  to  mistake  dryness,  from  teoipo- 
rary  and  unimportant  causes,  for  that  which  results  from  general 
disease.  In  persons  who  sleep  habitually  with  their  mouths  open, 
the  tongue  is  apt  to  be  dry  in  the  morning;  and  the  same  cause 
often  produces  the  same  effect  in  sickness.  On  visiting  a  patient,  we 
find  the  tongue  unexpectedly  dry,  and  begin  to  feel  some  apprehen- 
sion, until  we  learn  that  the  patient  has  been  breathing  for  some  time 
through  the  mouth  alone.  A  stoppage  of  the  nostrils  often  glres 
rise  to  this  phenomenon.  In  all  doubtful  cases,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  request  the  patient  to  close  his  mouth,  and  then  move  the  tongue 
about  so  as  to  moisten  it.  If  he  succeed  satisfactorily,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  dryness  was  accidental,  and  of  no  account.  Another 
caution  is  requisite ;  to  take  care,  namely,  that  a  really  dry  tongue 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  moist  one,  in  consequence  of  the  patient 
having  recently  taken  a  liquid  into  his  mouth.  Dryness  may  exist 
in  different  degrees,  from  mere  clamminess  to  perfect  aridity.  It  de- 
pends on  a  deficiency  of  saliva,  or  of  mucus,  or  both,  and  indicates 
a  general  tendency  to  diminished  secretion.  It  not  unfrequentlv 
occurs,  as  a  sympathetic  affection,  in  ulcerative  inflammation  of  ihe 
small  intestine.  It  affords  sometimes  the  most  important  therapfu* 
tical  indications. 

"  The  temperature  of  the  tongue  serves  as  a  guide  to  that  of  the 
body  generally.     When  coltl,  it  evinces,  for  the  most  part,  great 
prostration  of  the  powers  of  life.     It  proves  that  the  process  of  cfr 
lorification  is  failing  at  the  very  fountain ;  for  the  breath  must  be 
cool  before  the  tongue  can  become  so  in  any  considerable  degree. 
This  coldness  of  the  tongue  has  been  frequently  noticed  in  severe 
cases  of  epidemic  cholera.     But  we  must  take  care  not  to  confound 
coolness  from  local  cau.scs,  as  from  ice  in  the  mouth,  or  from  the 
patient  having  slept  long  with  the  mouth  open  in  a  cold  atmosphere, 
with  that  proceeding  from  the  state  of  the  system.     Heat  of  the 
tongue,  except  when  arising  from  inflammation  of  the  organ,  m»y 
be  considered  as  a  sign  of  a  general  elevation  of  temperature. 

"But  the  condition  usually  denominated  dk  furred  tongue  is.  per- 
haps, the  most  valuable  diagnostic  symptom  afforded  by  that  very 
important  little  member.  In  this  state,  the  tongue  is  covered  with 
a  morbid  coating,  which  adheres  so  firmly  that  it  cannot  be  removed 
without  removing  a  portion  of  the  surface  along  with  it.     Occasion- 
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ally,  deposits  take  place  from  the  saliva  and  tho  mucus  of  the  mouth ; 
but  these  are  easily  removable,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
genuine  fur.  The  latter  proceeds  from  a  secretory  process  of  the 
tongue  itself,  and  seems  to  be  incorporated  with  the  superficial  layer 
of  epithelium.  It  is  almost  always  confined  to  the  upper  surface, 
where  the  structure  of  the  membrane  is  papillary.  Though  very 
generally  a  sign  of  disease,  it  is  not  always  so.  Some  persons  have 
a  furred  tongue  habitually,  more  especially  upon  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing; and,  though  in  tho  greater  number  of  these  there  is  probably 
some  chronic  disorder  of  digestion,  yet  in  others  the  health  appears 
to  be  perfect. 

"A  furred  tongue  almost  always  accompanies  fever,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  decided  characteristics  of  that  affection.  Indeed,  w^hen 
considerable  in  degree,  and  not  dependent  upon  stomatitis  of  any 
kind,  it  may  very  generally  be  regarded  as  a  febrile  symptom.  When 
the  fur  is  white,  thickish,  tolerably  uniform,  and  accompanied  with 
moisture,  it  usually  indicates  an  open,  active  state  of  fever,  in  which, 
though  the  obvious  symptoms  may  possibly  be  violent,  there  is  not 
apt  to  be  any  lurking  mischief,  nor  any  malignant  tendency.  When 
short,  very  adhesive,  and  rather  scanty,  permitting  the  redness  of 
the  tongue  to  appear  through  it,  and  attended  with  some  disposition 
to  dryness,  it  is  often  a  sign  of  a  protracted  and  obstinate  form  of 
fever,  which  is  apt  to  assume  a  low,  nervous,  or  typhoid  form.  A 
yellowish  hue  of  the  fur  is  usually  indicative  of  bilious  disorder, 
being  produced  either  by  the  vomiting  of  bile,  or,  what  is  probably 
much  more  frequent,  by  direct  secretion  from  the  tongue,  consequent 
upon  deficient  secretion  by  the  liver,  or  an  excessive  production  of 
bilious  matter  in  the  blood.  Not  unfrequently,  this  color  of  the 
tongue  is  accompanied  with  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  common  in  mias- 
matic fevers  and  hepatic  diseases.  A  brown  or  black  tongue  is 
usually  indicative  of  a  low  state  of  the  system  and  an  impaired 
condition  of  the  blood.  It  is  owing  to  the  secretion  of  a  dark  mat- 
ter, apparently  identical  with  that  which  collects  about  the  teeth  and 
lips  in  typhous  fevers,  and  probably  consisting  of  blood  modified  in 
its  passage  out  of  the  vessels.  The  same  action  would  seem  to  take 
place  in  the  tongue  as  that  which,  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  occa- 
sions the  black  discharges  so  common  in  malignant  fevers.  It  may 
depend  on  an  enfeebled  state  of  the  secreting  tissue,  or  a  diseased 
state  of  the  blood,  or  on  both  united.  Very  frequently  this  dark- 
ness of  the  tongue  supervenes  upon  a  previously  white  coating,  and 
indicates  a  deteriorated  state  of  the  vital  forces  and  probably  of  the 
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blood  Tlie  I'ftution  sboulcl  be  observed,  not  to  confound  this  disccl- 
oration  with  thut  wbiob  muy  procet'd  from  act-ulentHl  causo*,  a*  from 
the  chewing  of  liquorice,  tobnceo,  burnt  coffee-graine,  etc.  In  musj 
infitancos,  the  white  fur  of  the  tonirue  is  inodi6ed  by  »v<l  pwnb, 
which  are  the  tops  of  the  swollen  and  projeetiog  papilla.  ThUaj)- 
pearance  is  not  nncommon  in  eruptive  febrile  diesenaes,  ct&pecullv 
scarlet  fever  and  measles.  When  consequent  upon  a  dyspeptic  slate 
of  the  stomaeh,  the  fur  is  most  copious  in  the  morning  befort^  hrr«k- 
fast.  In  Bome  perRonH,  emptiness  of  the  stomach  is  eaid  always  tu 
induce  this  state  of  the  tongue. 

*'  The  manner  in  which  a  furred  tongue  becomes  clean  aff»>rd6  rtlo- 
able  iiulirations.  When  the  fur  slowly  recedes  from  the  tip  and 
edges,  thinning  gi'adually  as  it  retires,  it  intimates  a  favorable  rmi- 
valescence.  A  portion  of  fur  often  lingers  near  the  root  of  the  loDgvf, 
lonjy:  after  the  disease  ha.s  given  way.  In  another  mode  of  cleaniDg, 
the  fur  loosens  and  separates  in  flakes,  often  beginning  at  the  middle 
or  near  the  root,  sometimes  in  largo  patches,  or  over  almost  tbc 
whole  tongue  at  once,  leaving  a  smooth,  red,  glo.ssy  surface,  u 
though  the  papillary  structure  had  been  lost.  In  such  cases,  if  Beat**, 
and  if  the  tongue  remains  moist,  convalescence  almost  alwayg  takes 
place,  though  usually  tedious,  and  sometimes  very  lingering.  In 
threntruing  fevers,  it  is  very  desirable  to  witness  this  phfiiomenon; 
and,  aa  it  is  often  preceded  by  a  feeling  of  soreness  iu  the  faucfS, 
this  may  be  considered,  when  it  occurs  in  such  caBoa,  us  an  oa?|H» 
cious  circumstance.  Much  stress  was  laid  upon  this  us  a  proguojrtlc 
symptom  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  rurrish,  of  Thilftdflphia.  Some- 
times the  fur  recurs  once  and  again,  before  it  ultimately  disappear*; 
and  weeks  and  even  months  are  occasionally  consumed  in  the  ^vap 
gling  and  n|i]mrently  uncertain  advance  of  the  system  toward  hralth. 
In  loss  favorable  cases,  the  tougue,  after  having  commcneed  the  pT"- 
cess  of  cleaning,  as  just  described,  or  even  after  complctiDg  it.  in- 
stead  of  continuing  moist,  becomes  as  dry  uh  a  ehipi  with  an  ag?»T»- 
vation  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  no  little  increase  of  litingiT.  The 
indication  is  still  more  unfavorable  when,  in  addition  to  \Xa  dryness, 
the  surface  becomes  gashed,  chapped,  or  lissured,  or  exhibits  a  rough, 
scaly  a[)pearancc. 

"  This  .«mooth,  red,  and  glossy  state  of  the  tongue,  soinvtimes  with 
moisture  and  sometimes  with  dryness,  is  not  uncommon  in  chronic 
diseases,  in  which  it  is  generally  a  bad  sign,  and  is  sup^Hised  to  indi- 
cate serious  organic  derangement  of  the  alimentjiry  mucoas  mem* 
brane.     A  still  worse  condition,  however,  i?  iiii  aphthous  state  "f 
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the  tong^ue,  which  is  apt  to  como  on  in  the  advanced  stages  of  chronic 
diseases,  and  is  generally  to  be  received,  under  these  circumstances, 
as  a  fatal  sign,  though  of  itself,  and  occurring  in  ordinary  health,  it 
is  in  no  degree  alarming. 

"A  loss  or  depravation  of  taste  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  generally 
of  little  consequeoce,  depending  upon  a  mere  derangement  of  the 
surface  which  receives  the  gustatory  impressions.  But  when  of  a 
paralytic  nature  it  is  much  more  serious,  as  it  generally  indicates 
disease  within  the  encephalon. 

"  The  only  other  point  requiring  consideration  refers  to  the  viove- 
ments  of  the  tongue.  When,  in  acute  febrile  diseases,  these  are  not 
ander  the  control  of  the  patient,  when  upon  being  requested  to  pro- 
trade  his  tongne  he  is  unable  to  do  so,  or  when  the  organ  trembles 
much  in  the  attempt,  the  symptom  is  exceedingly  unfavorable,  indi- 
cating either  groat  prostration,  or  dangerous  cerebral  disease.  Of 
similar  unfavorable  prc^gnostication,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
is  the  occurrence  of  a  difficult  and  hesitating  utterance,  like  stam- 
mering. The  inclination  of  the  tongue  towards  one  side,  when  pro- 
truded, usually  indicates  palsy,  and  is  one  of  the  common  attendants 
upon  hemiplegia." 

With  these  almost  exhaustive  observations  by  Professor  Wood  are 
to  be  associated  and  noticed  the  facts  that  in  some  nervous,  irritable 
persons  the  tongue  is  found  habitually  furred,  yet  without  any  symp- 
toms of  gastric  or  other  derangements.  Some  persons  get  furred 
tongue  the  moment  their  stomachs  are  empty ;  others  have  their 
tongues  coated  always  after  a  meal  and  while  digestion  is  going  on, 
the  coating  passing  away  as  the  function  ceases.  Mental  and  moral 
emotions  have  a  most  decided  influence.  Dr.  Wright,  in  one  of  his 
clinical  lectures,  mentions  the  following  striking  illustration  : 

"In  calling  upon  a  certain  patient,"  says  this  gentleman,  "the 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  look  at  his  tongue.  I  found  it  as  usual,  very 
pale,  flabby,  and  moist,  but  without  any  coating.  After  having 
made  other  necessary  inquiries,  I  was  informed  by  ray  patient  that 
his  heart,  which  had  long  been  disturbed  by  mental  emotions,  had 
on  the  previous  evening  beat  with  unusual  violence  and  irregularity. 
On  my  asking  if  he  could  account  for  it,  he  told  me  that  he  had  just 
then  received  the  distressing  intelligence  that  an  uncle  from  whom  he 
expected  a  competency,  had  not  left  him  a  shilling.  This  pitiable 
tale,  told  with  much  earnestness  and  visible  feeling,  occupied  little 
more  than  twenty  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  again  looked 
%t  his  tongue,  and  found  it  coated  with  a  thick,  white  fur." 
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uot  with  fuiU'tioDa! 


18,  uowever,  uoi  wnn  luiicuoQai  expressions  of  the  organ. 'hii 
with  diseases  localized  in  it,  that  the  surgeon  has  to  troBi,  Tiles'? 
diseases,  by  the  review  made  of  sympathetic  dlBorderaf  wc  arc  tHivr 
pre|)arud  to  consider. 

The  moHt  freqiiont  disease  of  the  tongue  with  which  I  have  tnct 
is  syphilis.  Syphilitic  ulcers,  the  most  common  of  the  maoiffsti- 
tious.  appear  on  any  part  of  the  organ,  but  are  most  common  Uttlw 
sides  and  under  surface.  Such  ulcers  arc,  in  my  expcricnci*,  iuiiiri- 
ably  accompanied  by  associations  of  its  origin, — psoriasis  on  liw 
body,  uodeb,  falling  of  the  hair,  lymphatic  induration  of  the  poeti^rior 
cervical  iran^Via.  A  syphilitic  ulcer  ou  the  tongue  baa  the  apj^iT' 
auce  of  chancre,  hard  or  soft:  we  meet  with  ihem  where  the  ulctrt* 
tiou  is  quite  deep  and  the  edges  heavily  indurated.  A^iu,  where 
there  is  neither  excavation  nor  induration,  we  know,  bowever,  tbftt 
they  are  venereal  from  the  associations. 

A  second  form  of  syphilitic  disease  of  thf  tongue  is  observe<)  u> 
the  induration  and  hypertrophy  of  circumscribed  patches  of  mucou* 
membrane.  The  induration  in  these  ennes  is  so  niarke<]Iy  localite<i> 
that,  if  it  were  not  for  their  varying  localiuns, — bt-ing  always,  how- 
ever, on  the  dorsum, — one  might  readily  believe  them  to  be  enlarge*! 
circumvallato  pnjdllffi ;  the  patches  are  ((uite  as  large  as  a  dime  pica*, 
are  elevated,  and  are  as  isolated  as  one  sees  u  fungiform  wjirt.  1 
have  seen  two  such  patches  on  the  dorsum  of  a  tongue,  mad  at  iW 
same  time  a  large  ulc*er  on  its  under  surface. 

Cracks  and  fissures  are  other  syphilitic  indicatioDa  luot  with  on 
the  tongue.  It  may  happen  in  some  instances  that  these  Ussuresare 
so  deep  as  to  seem  to  divide  the  organ  into  a  number  of  parts  ;  ibev 
always,  so  far  as  1  have  observed,  run  lengthwise.  These  fissure* 
are  at  times  unbearably  sore^  denying  the  patient  comfort  either  in 
eating  or  in  rest. 

Indurations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sides  of  the  tongue 
occjkiionally  observed,  or  it  may  be  that  a  general  thickening  cxi 
or,  indeed,  that  the  whole  organ  is  indurated,     in  this  lattrr  coa- 
dition  the  disease  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  caooeri   but 


m 


such  ou  error  could  arise  only  from  a  failure  to  obsorre  the 
tions  of  the  case. 

Sometimes  the  dorsum  presents  red  patches,  the  result,  eridei 
of  a  loss  of  the  epithelial  covering.  These  patches  aru 
smooth,  not  ulcerated,  but  are  painfully  sensitive  to  hot  or  cold 
impressions.  I  have  mot  with  this  condition  where  the  dordom 
seemed  literally  skinned. 
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Tbe  treatment  of  sypbilis  in  the  tongue  has,  with  one  special  ex- 
'ption,  the  twofold  sigmtlcation  of  cou^^titutionul  und  local, — tbo 
exception  being  tbat  of  chancre.  It  has  without  doulit  occurred  that 
tt  man  has  gotten  a  cbancro  upon  his  tongue.  Mercury,  in  Bomc  of 
its  various  foruiB,  seems  to  he  lookeii  upon  by  most  practitioners  as 
having  in  this  direction  something  specific  in  its  nature;  without 
doubt,  however,  it  is  a  greatly  abused  iiiedicine,  and  should  be  used 
with  more  caution  and  judgment  than  generally  characterize  its  ex- 
hibition. 

Where  ulcers  or  other  manifestations  upon  tho  tongue  are  second- 
ary in  iheir  signiiicaLion,  and  mercury  has  not  been  used  upon  the 
case,  it  is  marvelous  how  at  times,  under  its  influence,  such  mani- 
festations can  be  made  to  disappear.  How  this  medicine  is  to  be 
used  is  perhaps  best  left  to  be  dircuLcd  by  ihe  uppurcut  requirements 
of  individual  cases.  Of  one  thing,  however,  I  am  sure:  its  best 
effects  arc  not  to  be  obtained  by  salivating  the  patient.  Mercury  in 
tbe  form  of  the  bichloride  is  u  favorilL'  prescription;  it  may  be  given 
in  dose.s  of  from  the  tenth  to  tlio  twcntietli  of  a  grain  diHsolvod  in 
water  ur  the  lluid  extract  of  sarsaparilla,  three  times  a  day.  Tbe 
byd.  c.  creta,  combined  with  Dover's  jmwder,  ia  a  combination 
which  may  bt^  used  with  bcncPit  where  dryness  and  other  lack  of 
function  are  found  in  the  sktn.  Impression  by  inunction  is  another 
mode  of  exhibiting  the  medicine.  A  lump  of  mercurial  ointment,  the 
^ize  of  a  large  pea,  may  lie  rubbed  into  tbe  inner  face  of  the  thighs 
night  and  morning.  Calumtil  in  i|UurLer-grain  doses,  combined  with 
small  quantities  of  sugar  to  render  it  palatable,  may  be  given  every 
two  or  three  hours,  until  the  patient  remarks  the  coppery  taste. 
Blue  pill,  in  live-graiu  doses,  answers  very  well  if  there  is  no  he- 
patic disturbance,  aa  manifested  by  gastric  derangement  and  sick- 
headache. 

Of  the  various  mercurial  preparations,  I  think,  however,  the 
preference  will  l»ft  found  to  reside  with  tho  bichloride:  in  this  form 
the  impression  of  the  medicine  is  gradually  secured.  If  necessary,  it 
may  be  given  continuously  for  a  mmith. 

Combined  with  the  n^M'curials,  it  has  been  my  cx]jerience  that 
tonics  are  generally  found  indicated, — a  something  to  counteract  the 
degenerative  tendency  which  appiears  to  reside  in  every  dose  of  a 
niercuriul  administered.  Iron,  (juinine,  gentian,  and  bark  arc  excel- 
lent preparations.  A  prescription  which  will  be  found  to  be  a  very 
good  one  is  as  follows: 
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B. — Hydrarg.  bichl.  gr.  iv ; 
Elx.  ferri  cinch.  ^y\.     M. 
Sig.  A  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day. 

A  second,  admirable  in  cases  associated  with  nervous  distarb- 

ance,  is  the  combination  with  the  mercurial  of  the  pyropbospbtte 

of  iron : 

B. — Hydrarg.  bichl  gr.  iv; 

Syrupus  ferri  pyrophos.  Jvi.     M. 

Sig.  A  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day. 

In  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  tongue,  tertiary  in  its  type,  mercurr 
will  seldom  be  found  admissible.  The  system  is  broken  down:  the 
process  of  cure  must  be  one  of  regenerative  repair.  These  are  the 
patients  for  the  sea-shore  and  the  hill-side.  You  will  not  get  them 
well  if  you  cannot  build  them  up. 

Conjoined  with  the  tonic  medication  of  these  cases,  very  ex- 
perienced authorities  commend  the  use  of  the  iodide  of  potassium. 
Where  it  is  thought  desirable  to  use  this  medicine,  ten  grains  is 
a  dose  may  be  given  throe  times  a  day.  It  is  most  conveniently 
exhibit(?d  in  water,  or,  if  taste  is  consulted,  in  the  fluid  ext  of  8l^ 
saparilla. 

Tertiary  symptoms,  M.  Ricord  observes,  will  not  inevitably  octor 
in  the  course  of  syphilis,  but  they  are  very  likely  to  do  so  if  the 
treatment  of  tl)c  primary  and  secondary  symptoms  be  not  condoeted 
with  the  greatest  care.  As  soon  as  ever  the  tertiary  period  has  trt 
in,  mercury  must  be  abandoned,  and  iodide  of  potassium  given. 
Nay,  further,  as  mercury  taken  in  time  may  prevent  or  retard  sec- 
ondary symptoms,  and  so  may  be  regarded  as  a  prophylactic  against 
them,  so  may  iodiile  of  potassium  be  regarded  as  a  prophylactic 
against  tertiary  symptoms;  and  therefore  M.  Ricord  observes: 

"To  render  the  treatment  of  secondary  syphilis  complete  and 
rational,  it  should  always  be  followed  by  the  exhibition  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  This  substance  is,  however,  not  only  useless  when  em- 
ployed against  secondary  symptoms  and  those  of  transition,  but  very 
ofti»n  hurtful ;  yet,  when  secondaries  have  been  of  long  standing,  it 
may  produce  beneficial  eflTccts ;  it  is  also  useful  as  an  adjuvant  of 
mercury  in  those  affections  which  in  some  degree  lie  between  ibe 
secondary  and  strictly  tertiary  manifestations ;  and,  finally,  it  is  in- 
dispensable for  combating  the  symptoms  of  a  decided  tertiary  natow. 
In  order  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  proper  manner  of  ad- 
ministering the  iodide  of  potassium,  we  should  take  the  trouble  of 
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•Ifects,  independently  of  its  curative  action.  First  let 
ii  jicts  on  the  skin.  It  may  produce  on  the  cutaneous 
ttrsc  psydracious  and  acnoid  eruptions.  The  pustules  are 
'Surrounded  by  a  vividly  red  areola,  and  the  usual  seat  of 
ktloDS  is  below  the  umbilical  region,  as  the  nates,  thighs, 
ieas  the  common  acne  (not  to  mention  its  other  characters) 
situated  in  the  upper  half  of  the  body.  To  these  peculi- 
may  be  added  that  the  pustules  will  fall  in  immediately 
'administration  of  the  iodide  is  interrupted.  Exanthemata,  ira- 
ip>,  and  lichen  are  very  apt  to  be  produced  by  the  use  of  this 
It;  and  what  you  ought  especially  to  keep  in  mind  is,  that  ecchy- 
ais,  and  purpura  in  the  inferior  extremities,  are  sometimes  caused 
&y  the  action  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  The  effects  of  the  latter 
m  mucciu^  mambrancs  should  also  be  carefully  observed.  It  may 
Cause  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  submucous  cellular  tis- 
sae  lying  under  which  gets  then  infiltrated  and  puffed  up ;  the  eye- 
lids turn  red  and  cedematous,  and,  when  the  inflammation  and  effu- 
sion are  not  arrested,  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye  become  involved 
in  the  affection,  and  photophobia  is  the  result  of  this  state  of  things. 
The  normal  mucous  secretion  is  always  a  little  increased,  but  it  does 
not  take  the  muco-purulent  character,  as  in  the  case  of  catarrhal  oph- 
thalmia. Coryza,  of  a  more  or  less  severe  nature,  often  exists  at  the 
aame  time ;  it  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  headache,  and  a 
pretty  abundant  mucous  secretion ;  but  this  coryza  never  reaches 
the  suppurative  state  ;  it  never  produces  more  than  a  catarrho-sorous 
flux.  These  affections  never  give  rise  to  any  fever,  and  they  disap- 
pear as  soon  as  the  iodide  is  given  up.  This  coryza  is  an  accident 
which  we  should  not  overlook ;  for  it  is  of  importance  to  avoid  it 
when  we  have  to  treat  a  tertiary  affection  of  the  nasal  fossce.  As 
fer  the  effect  of  the  iodide  on  the  intestinal  canal,  I  have  to  state  that 
persons  enjoying  good  health  can  bear  very  large  doses  of  it ;  I  have 
given  as  much  as  fifteen  drachms  a  day.  M.  Puche  has  often  given 
ten  drachms  per  diem,  after  commencing  with  six ;  and  it  has  been 
noticed  that  it  improves  the  appetite  of  the  persons  who  use  it. 
With  some  patients  a  certain  pleurodynic  sensation,  correi*ponding 
to  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach,  is  felt  after  its  ingestion ;  but 
it  nercr  causes  vomiting.  The  submucous  cellular  tissue  of  the 
stomach  may,  by  the  use  of  this  iodide,  undergo  the  same  modifica- 
tions which  we  have  noticed  the  conjunctiva  to  be  subject  to, — a  sort 
of  hyper-secretion  and  intestinal  ptyalism  takes  place,  and  much  of 
the  fluid  which  ought  to  have  been  secreted  by  the  skin  is  rejected 
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by  the  mouth.     This  liquid  has  a  slight  taste  of  iodine;  it  isio/ 
fetid  in  the  least ;  the  gums  are  not  swollen,  and  there  is  no  fet  or 
in  the  breath,  as  happens  in  mercurial  ptyalisra.     The  same  effect 
may  be  produced  on  the  other  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal;  tbe 
patients  are  then  seized  with  abundant  serous  diarrhcea.     The  iodine 
is  eliminated  from  the  system  by  the  kidneys;  half  an  hour  aftertbe 
ingestion  of  it,  its  presence  may  be  ascertained  in  the  urine,  aad  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  presence  of  iodine  in  the  blood  in- 
creases the  renal  secretion.     I  have  even  observed  a  case  of  poly* 
dipsia  which  went  on  as  long  as  the  iodide  was  used,  but  dij^ap- 
pcared  when  the  latter  was  discontinued,  and  gradually  sprang  up 
again  as  the  use  of  the  salt  was  resumed. 

*'The  effects  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  on  the  circulation  are  of 
a  sedative  kind;  it  diminishes  the  number  o^^ arterial  pulsations, 
and  lowers  their  force,  but  th(;y  may  regain  their  normal  standard 
if  the  remedy  act  beneficially  on  the  system;  the  same  arterial  co* 
ergy  may  also  reappear  when  the  iodide  causes  a  slight  phlegmasia. 
This  salt  is  somewhat  anliplastic;  for  it  has  rather  a  tendency  to 
liquefy  the  blood,  and  may  even  produce  the  peculiar  hemorrhages 
of  purpura.  "When  the  effect  of  the  iodide  on  the  nervous  system  is 
carefully  watched,  it  is  found  to  cause  a  certain  excitement  of  the 
nervous  centers,  followed  by  a  little  uncertainty  in  the  movements 
and  in  the  intelligence." 

A  combination  much  employed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  caees 
where  the  iodide  of  potassium  seemed  not  to  favor  the  patient,  was 
the  liquor  arsenici  et  hydrargyri  hydriodatis, — Donovan's  solution. 

Concerning  the  local  treatment  of  the  venereal  affections  of  the 
tongue,  witli  which,  in  a  work  like  this,  we  would  schjdi  to  have 
most  to  do,  little  is  to  be  added  outside  of  the  suggestions  offered 
on  other  pages.  The  treatment  is  constitutional :  direct  medication 
is  perhaps  simply  to  be  esteemed  as  palliative.  Lactuca  sativa  five 
ounces,  honey  one  ounce  aud  a  half,  and  alum  one  drachm  and  a  half, 
is  a  favorite  gargle  with  Ricord  in  all  these  cases. 

Another  consists  of  a  decoction  of  hemlock,  six  ounces  and  a  half* 
to  bichloride  of  mercury,  three  grains.  From  my  own  experience,  I 
have  suggested  the  use  of  acids  applied  to  the  ulcers  in  cases  where 
the  dyscrasis  has  been  corrected  or  nearly  so.  It  is  surprising  with 
what  rapidity  a  syphilitic  ulcer  will  respond  to  almost  any  of  the 
mineral  acids. 

In  a  bad  case  of  mucous  tubercles  I  once  treated,  I  got  my  patient 
well  by  daily  salt-baths  and  the  local  use  of  qninia  and  iron ;  twenty- 
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five  grains  of  the  former  to  two  drachms  of  the  muriated  tincture, 
rrhe  tubercles  were  painted  twice  each  day  for  two  months. 

Borax  is  a  soothing  application;  it  may  be  rubbed  with  water 
into  a  cream,  and  thus  be  applied  ad  lib. 

A  species  of  local  specific,  to  be  used  on  the  part  and  rinsed  away 
after  a  few  moments,  is  compounded  as  follows : 

B. — Aqua  destillat.  5i^ss ; 
Ferri  perchl. 
Acid,  citric. 

Acid,  hydrochloric,  aa  5i-     M. 
This  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  the  day. 

Fissures  and  fistulce  are  sometimes,  in  their  chronic  form,  cauter- 
ized, nitric  acid,  pure  or  dilute,  being  used  for  the  purpose.  In  a 
case  of  long-standing  fissure  of  the  tongue,  I  on  one  occasion  cut 
out  the  induration,  the  patient  making  a  rapid  recovery. 

Chloride  of  zinc,  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  will  be 
found  a  useful  application  in  chronic  syphilitic  conditions,  whether 
of  ulcer,  fistule,  or  fissure. 

Mercurial  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  tongue  is  a  condition 
firequently  demanding  treatment.  One  of  the  first  effects  of  this 
medicine  is  often  seen  in  the  markings  made  upon  the  sides  of  this 
organ  by  an  otherwise  not  observed  swelling  which  has  crowded  it 
against  the  teeth.  The  tongue  tumefied  by  the  impressions  of  calo- 
mel may  become  so  enlarged  as  to  fill  the  whole  mouth.  One  par- 
ticular case  I  recall,  where,  to  prevent  the  patient  from  being  smoth- 
ered, I  was  compelled  to  drag  the  body  forward  over  the  lower  jaw, 
and  thus  fix  it  until  relief  could  be  otherwise  secured. 

Mercurial  ulceration  of  the  tongue  is  another  of  the  offenses  of 
this  medicine.  Such  ulcerations  are  in  appearance  indolent  and  irri- 
table, are  associated  with  similar  conditions  of  the  gums,  and  with 
salivation :  their  diagnosis  is  very  plainly  marked. 

The  rational  treatment  of  the  mercurial  conditions  refers  to  the 
correction  of  the  local  impressions,  together  with  elimination,  and 
support  applied  to  the  system  at  large.  In  rapid  swellings  of  the 
tongue,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  leeches, 
combined  with  most  marked  derivation.  In  the  case  above  referred 
to,  forty  common  leeches  were  applied  to  the  throat,  the  patient 
was  profusely  sweated,  and  these  applications  were  succeeded  by  a 
saline  cathartic. 

Such  treatment,  combined,  if  the  circulation  is  sthenic,  with  some 
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arterial  depressant,  as  digitalis,  aconite,  or  veratrum,  will  coramon/jr 
relieve  from  the  immediate  danger.     Unless,  however,  the  ptyalism 
has  been  acutely  excited,  and  the  subject  is  strong  and  vigorow, 
this  treatment  will  be  succeeded  by  great  lassitude  and  depression; 
such  depression  is,  however,  a  necessity,  and  has  perhaps  ssred 
the  life. 

A  local  treatment  In  cases  of  this  kind  is  simply  palliative  and 
soothing.  The  lactuca  satlva  and  honey,  recommended  in  the  syphi- 
litic sore-mouth,  is  an  excellent  gargle.  Sage  tea,  combined  to  & 
full  saturation  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  is  another  agreeable  applica- 
tion. Common  table-tea  is  very  grateful  to  a  patient.  In  combi- 
nation with  these,  or  any  similar  demulcent  gargle,  I  have  found 
that  great  relief  has  been  derived  from  the  free  exhibition,  internilly, 
of  the  bromide  of  potassium. 

B. — Potass,  brom.  5ss ; 
Aqua,  3v'iij.     M. 
Sig.  Tablespoonful  repeated  occasionally  as  the  patient  is  nervoas. 
Twenty  grains,  as  here  directed,  may  be  prescribed  three  times  a 
day  at  the  least.     I  have  given  eighty  at  a  single  dose. 

The  acute  conditions  of  a  mercurial  glossitis  combated,  the  prac- 
titioner may  find  it  desirable  to  attend  to  the  more  general  rcqoitt- 
ments  of  tlie  case.     The  system  is  to  be  protected  against  further 
impressions  of  the  agent,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  generaUj 
be  found  that  a  present  support  is  demanded.     Chlorate  of  potassa, 
the  antagonist  of  the  mercurials,  has  now  obtained  in  this  direc- 
tion an  almost  universal  use :  it  may  be  administered  in  full  satu- 
ration, in  tablespoonful  doses,  three  or  four  times  a  day.     A  very 
good  way  to  prescribe  this  salt  is  to  order  one  ounce  placed  in  an 
eight-ounce  bottle,  which  is  to  be  kept  filled  with  water  until  all  is 
dissolved.     As  each  dose  is  taken,  the  patient  replaces  it  with  fresh 
water. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  mercurial  ulcer,  the  local  applicatioDfi 
suggested  have  been  various.  Bismuth,  red  bark  and  borax,  in 
equal  proportions,  act  sometimes  very  happily.  Chlorate  of  potassa. 
tannic  acid,  and  glycerin  is  another  excellent  combination.  Solu- 
tions of  sulphate  of  copper  or  zinc,  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
are  cleansing  and  stimulating  applications.  Iron,  opium,  chalk- 
powder,  aromatic  powder,  are  all,  in  their  turn  and  place,  useful. 
If  phagedena  intervene  or  threaten,  the  potassio-tartrate  of  iron,  as 
recommended  by  Kicord  in  the  similar  ulcers  of  syphilis,  is  not  to 
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omitted:  it  may  bo  used  in  the  Btron;rth  of  thirty  grains  to  the 
ince.     It  should  also  be  administered  internally  in  doses  varying 
tm  five  to  ten  grains  reptatod  every  two  hours. 
Chronic  pha/ifedcna,  which  iu  some  degree  associates  itself  more 
or  less  frequently  with  mercurial  ulcers,  is  best   treated  by  the 
potential  rauterautB.     Of  these,  a  favorite  is  creusoto:  it  is  to  be  up- 
died  with  care,  however,  as  it  may  provoke  secondary  inflamma- 
iou.     Carbolie  ncid  is  a  useful  article,  and  will  sometimes  prove 
jrv  reliable.     Nitric  acid  is  highly  recommended  by  many  praeti- 
iners :  when  applied,  every  rece.ss  of  the  sore  nhould  hv  l)urned, 
id  this  should  be  repeated  daily  until  healthy  granulations  are 
provoked. 

SciRRiius. — Of  the  third  form  of  constitnlional  impressions, 
"houe  carcinoma  may  now  engage  our  consideration.  This 
trrhus  of  tfie  tonj^ue,  from  the  circumstances  of  its  association 
id  position,  is  to  be  assunied  a  necessarily  dangerous,  if  not  fatal, 
disease.  Seirrhus  in  other  parts  may  be  cured  ;  that  is  to  say, 
being  removed,  it  may  not  reappear  in  the  part  of  removal, — although, 
being,  08  is  most  likely,  a  constitutional  condition,  it  is  perhaps  sel- 
dom thai  the  disease  is  permanently  destroyed.  That  scirrhous  car- 
cinoma iti  not,  however,  at  least  in  its  incipiency,  so  formidable  a 
condition  as  encepbaloid,  seems  to  be  the  universal  impression: 
there  is  a  fixedness,  an  apparent  isolation,  about  it,  which  always 
invites  operation. 

Situated  in  the  tongue,  such  isolation  is,  unfortunately,  not  so 
marked  as  wlieii  fi;und  in  otlier  parts:  it  appears  us  an  induration 
rather  than  as  what  iniglit  be  term**!  a  lump,  nnd  this  induration 
has  not  commonly  a  definite  boundary  to  its  stroma :  hence,  if  re- 
moved by  operation,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  such  removal 
is  complete. 

A  carcinomatous  scirrhus  is  to  bo  distinguished  from  ordinary 
scirrbus  principally  by  the  peculiar  darting,  lancinating  pains 
which,  sooner  or  later,  always  appear  in  it;  Huso  pains  are 
markedly  diagnostic.  Again,  a  scirrhous  carcinoma  is  apt  to  have 
a  hereditary  history:  a  generation  may  have  escaped,  but  it  will  be 
discovered  somewhere  in  the  family.  In  thi.4  respect,  my  experience 
lesds  me  to  infer  that  it  is  really  a  more  persistent  type  of  carcinoma 
tbftn  encephaloma.  Encephaloma  is  more  quickly  fatal,  but  is  less 
persistent 

All  local  raerlicntion  to  a  carcinomatous  scirrhus  is  worse  than  use- 
less.    If  it  is  not  widely  cut  away,  it  is  better,  a  hundred  times,  to 
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do  nothing  at  all  to  it.  Many  a  tumor  of  this  class  that  wouW 
have  remained  dormant  for  years  has  been  excited  to  the  most  dfr 
structive  malignancy  by  overofficious  meddling  with  it.  If  a  prac- 
titioner docs  not  know  the  character  of  a  tumefaction  upon  a  tongue, 
he  cannot  act  more  wisely  than  to  do  nothing  at  all,  until,  at  least, 
time  and  continued  observation  have  made  plain  to  him  tbe  diag- 
nosis. 

At  a  period  very  various  as  to  time,  a  scirrhous  carcinoma  alcer- 
ates.  If  the  tumor  has  attained  any  size,  fungous  granulations  sprout 
forth,  giving  that  expression  known  as  fungus  hsematodes;  if,OD 
the  contrary,  the  tumor  ulcerates  while  small,  it  is  irregular,  puck- 
ered, everted  in  its  edges  or  elevated,  and  covered  with  abundant 
granulations:  the  discharge  maybe  thin  and  sanious,  or  purulent, 
the  latter  character  being,  however,  rare :  it  differs  from  the  syphi- 
litic sore  in  its  granulative  bottom. 

A  section  of  scirrhous  carcinoma  presents  a  stroma  dense,  abun- 
dant, and  closely  meshed.  A  fibrous  structure  is  always  more  or 
less  marked,  particularly  in  its  occult  state,  such  structure  assimi- 
lating both  the  white  and  yellow  tissues,  being  perhaps  really  these 
tissues.  A  diagnostic  sign  is  a  peculiar  creak  or  cry  given  under 
the  knife.  Another  is  a  shrinkage  or  contraction  in  the  center  of  a 
section.  Still  another  is  a  creamy  juice,  which  may  often  be  scraped 
from  it. 

In   looking  at  a  microscopic  slice  of  scirrhous   carcinoma,  the 

Fio.  104. 


A  mirroficopfc  Tiew  of  the  cancer-cclln  filling  the  iatoriticei  Among  the  bundl«  of  tb* 
filirtHCoUular  tisouo  In  the  Hkiu  of  tbe  brcaiit.  Uaguiflcd  aUmt  two  haudrr^t  linx^ 
(After  Paget.) 

areolae  existing  in  the  stroma  arc  found  filled  with  granules,  nuclei. 
and  nucleated  cells,  these  cells  being  of  most  diversified  form,  *0" 
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unmon  to  no  tissue:  the  term  hotoroclitic  is  justly  applied  to  thorn. 
'he  apponrnnce  of  such  a  Bcction  is  exhibited  in  the  engraving, 
Fig.  104. 

*'  It  is  well  known  that  whenever  a  special  predisposition  to  al>- 
normal  action  exi«tH  in  the  vital  economy,  a  very  slight  thing  is  suf- 
ficieat  to  act  as  an  exciting  cause  of  disease.  This  is  especially  the 
ca^e  in  many  aflections  of  both  an  org'sinic  and  dynamic  character, 
examples  of  which  we  have  occiisioually  presented,  among  which 
was  the  apparent  development  of  cancer  from  the  irritation  pro- 
duced by  rough  or  decayed  teeth.  Aflditional  evidence  upon  this 
point  is  furnished  hy  Hie  following  ca.>ses  from  the  clinical  report  on 
epithelial  cancer,  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  in  \he  Medical  TmfiR 
and  Oazette:  *  George  P.,  aged  ihirty-six,  a  dark,  sallow,  but  healthy- 
looking  man,  was  admitted,  December  23,  1863,  into  St.  Bartholo 
mew's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Stanley,  for  a  cancerous  ulcer 
in  the  middle  of  the  right  margin  of  the  tongue,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  half  an  inch  in  width,  and  half  a  line  to  a  lino  in  depth.  The 
base  was  irrc^rular,  not  granular,  nor  distinctly  nodular  or  warty;  it 
was  clean  and  moderately  florid,  and  while  in  the  hospital,  and  being 
guarded  from  the  t«etb  by  an  ivory  cover  for  them,  it  became  level, 
and  skinned  over  very  thinly,  yet  enough  to  prevent  its  bleeding 
when  lightly  robbed.  The  borders  of  the  ulcer  were  upraised,  with 
a  somewhat  lobed  or  glandular  surface.  This  was  especially  the 
case  with  the  upper  border,  which,  occupying  a portiou  of  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue,  overhung  a  little  the  adjacent  mucous  membrane. 
The  elevated  border  felt  firm,  tense,  and  nearly  hard  ;  the  base  of 
the  ulcer  was  equally  so,  and  these  characters  were  evidently  de- 
rived from  morbid  depo.'^itsat  and  for  about  two  to  three  lines  beyond 
the  ulcerated  surface.  At  the  border  this  deposit  did  not  involve  the 
very  surface  layer  of  the  mucous  monihrane,  which  was  tensely 
stretched  over  it,  but  discernible  with  its  small  vessels.  The  rest 
of  the  tongue  appeared  to  be  all  healthy.  One  lymph-gland  by  the 
side  of  the  facial  artery  was  slightly  enlarged,  firm,  but  not  hard. 
The  t«eth  by  the  side  of  the  ulcer  were  not  rough,  but  neither  were 
they  clean,  and,  as  already  said,  the  ulcer  became  smoother  and 
skinned  over  when  protected  from  them. 

"*fie  said  that  nine  months  previously  his  tongue  had  become 
sore  through  the  "  fretting"  of  a  decayed  tooth  at  this  part.  He 
allowed  the  tooth  to  remain  for  sijc  months,  the  sore  extending  all 
the  time  until  it  had  reached  its  present  dimensions.  At  length, 
three  months  ago,  the  tooth  was  drawn;  the  sore  remained,  and  he 

ST 
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was  not  aware  of  any  change  in  its  character.     It  was  always  ve^t^ 
painful,  and  the  pain  extended  from  it  over  the  whole  cheek  a&d  tlw 
side  of  the  bead  and  jaw.     Many  of  the  cervical  lymphatic  glaa<l« 
under  the  right  side  of  the  jaw  had  been  enlarged,  but  theyh»</ 
eubaided  two  months  previously ;  and  the  one  by  the  facial  artery 
had  only  in  the  last  week  been  enlarged.     Uis  great-aunt  died  ot 
cancer  of  the  throat  (sufficiently  proved) ;  but  no  other  relative  was 
known  to  have  had  cancer.     He  never  had  any  syphilis  or  well- 
marked  struma.' 

"After  an  ineflfectual  effort  to  remove,  the  disease  by  constitutional 
treatment  with  iodide  of  potassium,  the  part  was  excised,  the  troo- 
blesome  symptoms  subsided,  the  patient  recovered,  and  is  still  in 
good  health, — eleven  years  after  the  operation. 

"  '  Caroline  C,  aged  tbirty-five,  a  married  woman,  and  the  mother 
of  three  children,  was  admitted,  February,  1855,  into  Middle^i 
Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  De  Morgan.  She  was  subject  to 
dyspepsia;  but  during  the  last  few  years  she  had  been  in  ratber 
better  health.  She  had  broken  teeth  on  the  right  side  of  her  mooth, 
which  had  irritated  tbe  tongue.  Two  years  before  her  admiseion 
she  noticed  that  her  tongue  was  sore,  and  a  year  ago  a  lump  began 
to  form  in  it.  Mr.  De  Morgan  removed  the  right  side  and  tip  of  tbe 
tongue  by  ligature.  He  made  an  incision  in  the  median  line  beneath 
the  jaw,  and  dissected  his  way  upward,  and  then,  having  passed  tbe 
ligature,  tied  it  over  a  wooden  bridge,  which  was  fixed  as  a  sort  of 
tourniquet.  In  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  it  had  separated.  On  March 
19th  both  the  wound  below  the  jaw  and  that  of  the  tongue  were 
quite  healed.  There  was  then,  however,  suspicious  hardentug  about 
the  cicatrix.  The  disease  soon  afterward  returned  in  the  stump, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  woman  died.' 

*' '  Daniel  H.,  aged  forty-six,  was  admitted,  November  2d,  I860, 
into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  McMurdo.  He 
stated  that  twelve  months  ago  he  experienced  a  soreness  of  bis 
tongue  on  the  left  side,  which  he  imagined  was  due  to  irritation  oi 
sou»e  decayed  t^eth.  Several  had  been  removed  in  consequence,  bat 
nothing  was  done  for  the  tongue.  The  ulcer  in  the  latter  grew  more 
painful,  and  five  months  ago  the  glands  below  the  jaw  began  to  en- 
large. There  is  at  present  an  ulcer  on  the  left  and  under  side  of  the 
tongue.  This  half  of  the  tongue  is  hardened,  swollen,  and  very 
painful ;  and  he  speaks  with  great  difficulty,  from  pain  in  moving 
the  tongue,  which  is  also  not  able  to  be  much  moved,  from  being 
swollen,  and  tied  down  by  the  ulceration  and  induration.    He  ?ut 
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iera  a  great  deal  of  pain.  His  health  has  generally  been  good,  and 
Le  says  that,  except  for  the  local  distress,  he  feels  well.  He  is,  how- 
«yer,  very  sallow,  haggard,  and  emaciated.'" 

Purely  benign  localized  tumors  of  the  sarcomatous  class,  as  the 
fibrous,  the  fibro-plastic,  and  the  cartilaginous,  are  those  with  which 
scirrhous  carcinoma  is  most  apt  to  be  confounded. 

As  scirrhous  carcinoma  always  begins  upon  the  sides  of  the 
tongue,  jagged  and  sharp  teeth  irritating  the  parts  may  be  supposed 
to  have  some  influence  in  its  localization ;  such  teeth,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, should  be  removed  or  smoothly  dressed.  I  have  seen 
many  an  epithelial  carcinoma  so  located. 

In  the  treatment  of  scirrhus  of  the  tongue  by  amputation,  several 
modes  have  been  employed.    One,  that  of  the  French  school,  is  by 
means  of  an  instrument  known  as  the  ^craseur  of  Chassaignac. 
This  is  simply  a  delicate  chain  arranged  from  a  handle,  which  little 
by  little  crushes  off  the  part.     Another  mode,  that  of  strangula- 
tion, consists  in  the  introduction  of  circumscribing  ligatures,  which, 
being  drawn  tightly,  cut  off  all  circulation  from  the  diseased  part, 
thus  compelling  its  separation.     Still  another  is  the  use  of  caustic 
remedies ;   of  these  there  is  a  great  variety, — arsenic,  however, 
fonuing  the  base  of  most  of  them.     No  remedies  require  to  be  used 
with  more  judgment  and  caution.     If  the  practitioner  desires  to  try 
s  caustic,  my  own  experience  would  suggest  chloride  of  zinc  : 

B— Zinci  chl. 

Alum  pulv.  aa  gr.  v ; 
Acid,  tannic,  gr.  ij ; 
Ferri  persulph.  gr.  iij ; 
Glycerin  q.  s.  for  a  paste.     M. 

To  apply  this  paste,  draw  the  tongue  forward,  hold  it,  and  dry  it 
carefully  in  a  napkin.  Lay  some  crystals  of  zinc  on  the  part  and 
cover  over  with  the  paste.  This  may  be  allowed  to  remain  as  long 
as  the  tongue  can  be  kept  dry.  Finally,  wash  the  debris  away,  and 
the  application  is  completed. 

It  may  happen,  after  such  an  application,  that  severe  general  glos- 
sitis will  supervene ;  this  will  be  unfortunate,  and  will  imply  that 
much  more  harm  than  good  has  been  done.  In  making  a  caustic 
impression  under  such  circumstances,  the  parts  should  be  quickly 
killed,  not  excited  and  provoked. 

The  knife,  the  best  instrument,  removes,  as  is  seen  in  the  plate, 
all  the  parts  supposed  to  be  involved.    Whether  such  knife  be  in  the 
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form  of  the  scalpel  or  scissors,  it  is,  I  think,  the  best  iDstrument  .^t 
our  coniraand,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  ofsa^::^^ 
disease. 

Injection  of  persulphate  of  iron  is  a  means  much  employed  surf 
commended.     My  own  experience  with  it,  however,  has  not  led  we 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  specific. 

The  arrows  of  Maisonneuve,  tipped  with  zinc,  may  be  usedtiy  those 
who  do  not  fear  a  resulting  inflammation.  Two,  three,  or  more  of 
such  arrows  may  be  made  to  circumscribe  the  tumor,  precisely  w 
practiced  by  this  surgeon  in  his  operations  upon  the  mammary 
gland. 

Benign  Scirrhus. — Scirrhus  of  the  tongue,  purely  fibrous  or  car- 
tilaginous in  character,  is  frequently  met  with.  Such  tumors  appear 
in  the  form  of  lobules,  or  isolated  masses.  They  are  painless,  with 
the  exception  of  a  soreness,  the  result  of  their  interference  with 
function ;  they  do  not  tend  to  ulcerate,  and  when  removed  by  the 
knife,  do  not  return.  Section  of  them  by  the  knife,  and  examinir 
tion  under  the  microscope,  show  their  relationship  with  normal  tis- 
sues, and  thus  dissipate  apprehension.  These  tumors,  however, 
belonging  to  the  sarcomatous  class,  may  degenerate. 

Encysted  Tumors. — Cystic  tumors  of  the  tongue  are  not  anfire- 
quent.  That  known  as  mcliceris  is  round,  free  from  pain,  and  filled 
with  a  glutinous,  honey-like  substance.  A  peculiarity  of  this  cyst 
is  found  in  the  fungiform  character  of  its  bottom,  this  portion  look- 
ing pyogenic.  A  second  order  of  cysts  contains  lymph,  sometimes 
colloid  in  consistence  and  appearance,  at  others  flaky,  or,  it  may  be, 
pur  i  form. 

Says  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  "There  is  a  disease  of  the  tODgae 
which  I  have  seen  every  now  and  then,  and  which  I  am  sure  is  very 
often  mistaken  for  cancer,  though  it  is  of  a  different  nature.  It  is  a 
curable  disease,  although  it  looks  like  a  malignant  one  in  many  re- 
Bpects.  The  first  thing  of  which  the  patient  complains  is  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tongue,  with  some  pain.  On  examination,  yon  find  a 
tumor  in  one  part  of  it,  not  very  well  defined,  nor  with  any  distinct 
margin.  It  is  a  softish  tumor,  and  increases  in  size,  and  perhaps 
another  tumor  appears  in  a  different  part  of  the  tongue,  and  that  in- 
creases also.  There  may  be  three  or  four  of  these  soft  elastic  tumors, 
with  no  very  defined  margins,  in  various  parts  of  the  tongue.  This 
is  the  first  stage  of  the  disease. 

"In  the  second  stage  there  is  a  small  formation  of  matter  in  one 
of  these  tumors, — a  little  abscess,  which  breaks  externally,  discharge 
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tjf  two  or  throp  drops  of  |>us.  When  Tho  abscess  has  burst,  it  does 
lot  heal,  but  another  forms  in  one  of  the  other  tumors.  These  ab- 
Bcesfics  may  assume  the  fortu  of  ulcerB,  aud  the  ulcers  liave  a  par- 
ticular appearanro.  In  the  first  instance  it  is  a  very  narrow  Btreak 
of  ulceration,  but  on  introducing  a  proJje  you  find  that  the  ulcer  is 
the  external  orifice  to  a  surt  of  fissure  in  the  tongue.  The  probe 
pft83cs  in  obliquely;  the  tongue  is,  as  it  were,  undermhied  by  the 
ulcer,  a  flap  of  the  substance  of  the  tongue  being  over  it. 

"  The  disease  now  becomes  more  painful,  and  at  last  the  ulcers 
my  spread  externally.     In  some  iii.stances  they  occupy  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  surface  of  the  tongue.  Viut  generally  they 
'burrow  internally,  and  do  not  spread  much  toward  the  surface. 
This  is  a  very  distressing  state  of  things,  and  a  man  nmy  remain 
in  this  state  for  a  long  time.     The  glands  of  the  neck  do  not  be- 
come affected,  nor  does  the  general  health  suffer,  except   from  the 
lifficnlty  of  swallowing  food.    This  is  one  inconvenienco  experienced 
the  patient ;  and  he  also  labors  under  a  difficulty  of  articulation, 
'he  tongue,  from  its  enlarged  Btatu,  may  become  stiff,  not  sufficiently 
(liable  for  the  purposes  of  speech,  and  the  patient  either  gi)eaks  thick 
lisps. 
"  In  some  instaiiccs  the  disease  ruiiv  be  relieved  by  a  course  of 

Iearsaparilla,  witli  email  doses  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  A  strong 
iecoction  of  sarsaparilla,  with  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain  of  bi* 
hiloride  of  mercury,  may  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Of 
Poarse,  if  there  be  anything  wrong  in  tlie  gt-neral  health,  you  should 
endeavor  to  get  that  corrected,  and  attend  especially  to  the  state  of 

Ke  bowels  and  ttie  secretion  of  the  liver.  If  the  secretions  of  the 
gcstive  organs  be  unhealthy,  a  doso  of  senna  and  salts  may  be 
g^iven  every  other  moriiiiig,  ntid  blue  pill  every  iither  night.  When 
the  patient  is  brought  into  this  state,  une  n^medy,  as  I  have  said,  is 
sarsapariJlu  with  bichloride  of  mercury  ;  but,  according  to  my  exijeri- 
^■fence,  this  is  not  the  best  remedy.  The  remedy  l>est  adapted  for 
^Khesc  cases  is  a  solution  of  arsenic.  Qive  the  patient  five  minims 
three  times  daily,  in  a  draught,  graduall}^  increasing  the  dose  to  t«n 
minims.  It  should  be  taken  in  full  doses,  so  that  it  may  begin  to 
produce  some  of  its  poisonous  effects  on  the  system.  When  it  be- 
gins to  act  as  a  poison,  it  will  show  itself  in  various  ways.  Home- 
times  there  is  a  sense  of  heat,  a  burning  pain  in  the  rectum  ;  some- 
times griping,  purging,  and  sickness,  and  nervous  tremlilings.  A 
patient  who  is  taking  arsenic,  esiH;cially  in  pretty  large  doses,  ought 
be  carefully  watched.     At  first  you  may  see  him  every  two  or 
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thrpo  days,  and  tlieo  tvorj  day;  nud  ai^.  soon  as  the  arfifmf  hf^i 
to  operate  as  a  poison,  leave  it  off.     When  thia  offoct  13  jtr«iiu<*A. 
tb<^  disease  of  the  tongue  generallj  g^ts  well ;  hut  nt  any  rate  Usn 
off  tho  nrpenir,  and  the  poisoning  will  not  go  too  far;  it  will  do  w 
harm.     If,  after  a  time,  you  find  that  the  disease  is  relieved,  btttnm 
entirely  cured,  yon  may  try  another  course  of  arsenic.     Perhaps  it 
may  tuke  a  considerable  time  to  get  the  tongue  quite  well     Str?!- 
purillu,  with  the  bichloride  uf  mercury,  may  be  given  at  on*  time; 
and  at  another,  arsemc.     You  cannot  give  either  of  the^  n»tueili« 
forttver,  and  indeed  the  arsenic  can  only  be  given  for  a  very  Ihnfcttd 
period  ;  but  it  is  a.stoniiihing  what  bad  tongue?  of  this  desrriptioo  I 
have  seen  get  well  nuder  these  modes  of  treatment,  especially  rnidrt 
the  use  of  arsenic/' 

A  form  of  cystic  tumor,  being  a  cystiforra  hypertrophy  of  a  dr 
camvallate  papilla,  is  met  with  occasionally  on  the  back  pan  of  til 
dorsam.  Thene  tumors  have  attained  the  ^ize  of  a  walnut.  To  tbr 
touch  they  are  very  solid,  the  walla  Inking  very  ranch  indurated.  If 
convinced  that  there  is  no  nialiguant  association,  the  prarlitioo^f 
may  punL-ture  the  sae  and  introduce  a  tent..  Iodine  may  be  v=»sl 
both  externally  and  by  injection. 

AcvTE  Glossitis. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  tongue,  whethor  |^f 
idiopathic  or  of  traurimtic  character,  is,  always  to  be  lookiMl  on  witi 
concern.     The  causoR  inducing  this  condition  are  various. 

Viewed  as  a  distinct  condition,  and  this  view,  00  matter 
the  cause,  will  always  force  itself  on  the  attention  of  the  practit 
when  culled  to  a  case,  the  most  urgent  necessity  will  nearly  alwap 
be  felt  for  a  treatment  that  shall  abort  or  resolve  the  phenomena  tf 
quickly  as  possible.  It  is  true  that  all  gluHsal  influnimationfi  an? 
not  dangerous  ;  but  all  inspire  with  ft  sense  of  danger. 

Acute  glossitis,  idiopathic  in  form,  commonl}^  l>egins  with  a  cicDR 
of  enlargement  and  stiffness  of  some  part  of  the  organ,  generally  tte 
anterior  pnrt ;  this  soon  l>ecomt's  red,  painful,  and  perceptiWf 
swollen.  At  this  stage  the  condition  may  rest,  and  after  sotb* 
little  time  commence  to  decline.  On  the  other  hand,  a  single  hoar 
may  witness  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  an  extent  whici 
shall  threaten  or  perhaps  produce  suffocation.  In  still  olb«»r  io- 
stances  the  advance  is  gradual ;  the  circulation  sympathizing,  the 
pulse  grows  rapid  and  irritable,  the  skin  J»ecomes  ho!  '  .1<?- 
cline  to  the  cold  swi.'rtiing  stage  j  and  suppurutitm  or  1  .>* 

grene  terminates  the  action. 

The  dangerous  chiiract^T  of  glossitis  demands  the  muht  rmT^jTlir 
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'entrnent.    Loechos  direct  to  the  organ  or  bcneftth  tlip  jaw,  Vilooding 

I'  from  tlu*  arm,  catharsis,  diaphoresis, — any  or  all  of  these  means  are 
tacceFsivcIy  to  be  brought  into  requirtition.  A  plan  of  treulrnent, 
tellable  as  any  in  charact*.'r,  may  thus  Ik*  pursued :  place  on  the 
pack  of  the  neck  a  cataplasm  of  mustard  and  red  popper;  put  the 
pet  in  water  n.s  hot  as  can  be  endured ;  give  a  full  dnse  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia.  If  now  the  disease  does  not  seem  to  be  immediately 
held  in  check,  put  the  patient  in  bed  and  adrainister  spirits  of  Min- 
^■dcrerus  until  full  diaphorcais  irt  secnrrd.  If  even  yet  control  is  not 
^Kecnred,  let  fifty,  seventy,  or  a  hundred  American  leeches,  or  a 
third  of  the  quantity  of  Swedish*  be  placed  beneath  the  jaw.     If 

Kbe  action  is  still  unconquered,  blood  pro  re  nata  is  to  be  taken  from 
be  arm,  and  tho  toriii^tio  itfielf  is  lo  Ik"  freely  incised.     If  yet  the 
welling  goes  on,  and  suffocation  be  threatened,  laryngotomy  or 
racbeotomy  is  made  a  necessity.  (See  these  operations  ) 
I  A  cose  presented  before  the  North  London  Medical  Society  will 

^■^  found  interesting  and  suggestive  in  this  connection: 
^H  "Mr.  J.  Z.' Laurence  exhibited  tbe  tongue  of  a  woman  who  had 
^Bdied  of  aeute  inHumniation  of  the  organ.  She  had  l>een  tinder  Mr. 
'  Laurence's  care  for  acute  rheumatism,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the 
^_4&tb  Noveuil>er,  he  wuh  called  to  her,  and  luund  her  sitting  up  in  the 
^Bied,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  the  greatest  anxiety,  her  face 
■'  pale  and  bedewed  wHth  sweat;  she  l^reathcd  at  long  intervals,  and 
^l«l>orioualy ;  pulse  L30.  The  cause  of  this  was  evident;  she  could 
^H|ot  open  her  mouth  to  speak,  for  a  swelling  of  the  left  half  of  the 
^Bongue,  which  was  red,  dry,  and  glassy.  Ou  the  night  of  the  2d 
^Bftnd  3d  she  hud  had  severe  rigors,  Mr.  Laurence  at  once  made  three 
free  incisions  into  the  tongue,  and  about  half  a  pint  of  blood  escaped. 
^^About  two  hours  after  the  bleeding  had  ceased,  the  submaxillary 
^pegion  began  to  swell,  twelve  leeches  were  applied,  and  on  the  foltow- 
ing  morning  the  rif/fU  half  of  the  tongue  began  to  swell,  and  by  the 
y^fternoon  it  had  attained  full  as  great  a  size  as  the  left.  With  this 
^Kras  B  cttrresponding  engorgement  of  the  ti.ssues  about  the  jaw;  the 
^Bocnl  depletion  had  had  very  little  effect  in  reducing  tlie  swelling  of 
^Btbe  left  side  of  the  tongue ;  generally  she  was  worse ;  rigors  no\v 
^Kame  on,  and  tbe  puUe  intermitted  three  or  four  bcat«.  Mr.  Quain 
'  saw  her,  and  proposed  incising  tho  rii^ht  half  of  the  tongue,  but 
^_l>cth  patient  and  friends  objected.  Mr.  Laurence  saw  her  the  last 
^Bfciine  alive  the  same  night;  her  surface  was  deadly  cold;  pulse  not 
^^perceptil>le  at  the  wrist,  yet,  strangely  enough,  the  re.spiration  went 
,on  tranquilly,  though  feebly.     Mr.  Laurence  at  once  perceived  that 
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she  was  dying  of  slow  asphyxia,  and  that  her  only  chance  was  in 
tracheotomy;  this  was  proposed  with  more  impressive  force  than 
a  surgeon  almost  dare  do.  She  and  her  husband  doggedly  refused ; 
next  morning  she  was  dead. 

"Autopsy. — No  organic  disease  was  discoverable.  The  whole  of 
the  tongue  was  swollen,  pale,  and  soft  from  maceration  in  a  puro- 
serous  fluid,  which  infiltrated  the  substance.  The  superior  aperture 
of  the  larynx  was  greatly  narrowed  by  serous  effusion ;  the  rima 
glottidis  to  a  less  extent ;  below  this  point,  the  whole  of  the  trachea 
was  perfectly  unobstructed  j  the  submaxillary  region  and  anterior 
triangles  of  the  neck  were  infiltrated  with  a  serous  fluid,  which, 
among  the  suprahyoid  muscles,  had  assumed  a  purulent  aspect 
The  lungs  were  singularly  healthy;  the  heart,  kidneys,  and  bladder 
presented  no  signs  of  disease. 

"  From  the  above  facts,  it  follows  that  tracheotomy  would  in  all 
probability  have  saved  the  woman's  life ;  and  Mr.  Laurence  believes 
he  proposed  it  at  the  proper  time.  It  is  true  there  was,  throughout 
the  case,  not  one  fit  of  suftbcation.  On  the  contrary,  she  died  choked 
in  the  most  gradual  conceivable  manner;  and  were  he  to  meet  with 
another  case,  he  would  not  defer  the  operation  until  the  patient  was 
in  his  last  gasp,  as  was  too  coninKmly  the  ease,  but  resort  to  it  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  patient  sinking,  previous  measures  not  having 
ameliorated  his  condition.  A  curious  pathological  fact,  which  Mr. 
Laurence  noticed  and  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Phillips,  who  attended  the 
case  with  him,  was  the  successive  and  separate  invasion  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  tongue  by  the  inflammatory  action,  offering  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  dependence  of  pathological  changes  on  the  ana- 
tomical distribution  of  the  blood-vessels." 

Abscess. — In  depraved  and  tainted  conditions  of  the  system,  ab- 
scesses, of  what  might  be  called  a  cold  character,  occasionally  form 
among  the  deeper  muscles  of  the  tongue ;  such  abscesses  are  not 
necessarily  associated  with  any  marked  inflammatory  phenomena, 
but  may  have  attention  first  directed  toward  them  by  the  swelling 
which  appears  on  the  under  surface. 

The  proper  treatment  in  these  cases  will  be  found  in  voiding  the 
matter  through  puncture  as  soon  as  fluctuation  is  perceived ;  other- 
wise it  has  happened  that  the  pus  has  dissected  its  way  down  the 
neck,  pointing  in  front  of  the  hyoid  bone,  creating  much  derange- 
ment, and  threatening  even  a  fatal  result.  Treat  these  cases  by 
local  stimulating  injections  and  the  internal  administration  of  tonic 
medicines. 
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The  following  sug-gestive  case  of  abscess  of  the  tongue,  ending 
tlly  from  hoiuorrhagu,  is  related  by  Mr.  Ward,  being  presented 

ifore  the  London  Medical  Society : 

"E.  T .  aged  seven,  was  born  with  a  slight  red  enlargement 

the  center  of  the  tongue.     No  inconvenience  or  difficulty  in  the 

dinary  motions  of  the  tongue,  or  iu  swnlJowing,  had  ever  beeu  ex- 

ricnced;  the  general  health  had  always  been  good.     In  the  night 
Sept.  27th,  1847,  having  been  in  her  usual  health  at  bedtime,  she 

as  attacked  with  pain  and  is\v<?IIing  under  the  chin  and  both  sides 
f  the  lower  jaw;  slept  very  little,  and  the  following  morning  had 
pain  iu  Ihu  tongue,  with  great  difficulty  in  speakijig,  or  swallowing 
anything  but  liquids.  Sbu  had  an  aperient  powder  at  night,  and  the 
lower  jaw  was  fomented  frequently.  In  this  state  she  continued  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  was  visited  by  me  on  Oct.  1st,  when  the  fol- 
lowing appearances  were  noted: — Face  flushed;  eyes  very  bright ; 
countenance  anxious  ;  great  swelling,  redness,  and  extrcnm  tcniU'r- 
ness  of  the  parts  under  the  lower  jaw  ;  very  slight  swelling  of  the 
tongue  it.'^elf,  which  is  covered  with  a  thick,  brown  fur ;  is  unable  to 
open  the  mouth  wide,  or  move  the  tongue  beyond  the  teeth,  or 
speak,  and  has  great  pain  in  the  mouth ;  pulse  very  quick  and 

nrp ;  great  heat  of  skin,  and  thirst  urgent;  bowels  confined. 
Ordered  eight  leeches  to  be  applied  under  the  cbin  ;  to  take,  at  Ix'd- 
time,  four  grains  of  calomel ;  James's  powder  anrl  sugar,  of  each 
three  grains;  a  saline  mixture,  containing  a  scruple  of  nitrate  of 
potash  ;  one  tablespoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 

"  Oct.  2d.  Slept  more  last  night  than  since  first  attacked ;  fever 
at;  pain  slightly  relieved;  swelling  and  redness  less;  mouth 
nearly  closed;  was  able  to  swallow  the  powder  in  jolly,  but  refuses 
the  mixture,  of  which  very  little  has  been  taken  ;  bowels  freely  re- 
lieved, evacuations  dark  and  oiruiisive;  to  take  calomel  and  James's 
powder,  of  each  three  grains,  and  jalap,  five  grains,  at  bedtime ; 
use  a  chlorideof-soda  gargle,  warm,  to  the  mouth,  by  means  of  a 
fijriuge.     Fluids  taken  in  the  ]ui>ulh  return  by  the  nose. 

*4th.  Less  fever;  reata  better  at  night;  difficulty  in  swallowing 

speaking  the  same;  can  open  the  mouth  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
tongue  to  be  seen,  which  i.s  nearly  lixed,  very  little  swollen,  and  still 
thickly  coated;  the  breath  extremely  fetid;  external  redness  and 
swelling  still  considerable;  the  tenderness  great ;  pulse  soft,  quick, 
and  weak;  the  bowels  act  freely;  was  able  to  pass  my  finger  into 
the  mouth ;  under  each  side  of  the  tongue  distinct  fluctuation  can  be 
It  J  while  pressing  on  the  left  side  the  lining  membrane  gave  way, 
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and  was  followed  by  a  profuse  discharge  of  fetid  pus,  mixed  with  md 
blood ;  the  point  of  the  finger  passed  easily  to  the  depth  of  the  first  ^, 
joint,  under  the  tongue,  giving  the  sensation  of  a  large  pulp  cavity;  ^  - 
the  tongue  not  very  tender,  can  be  moved  from  side  to  side  by  means  ^s  . 

of  a  small  teaspoon,  but  not  voluntarily.     Apply  strong  poppy  fo ^rz 

mentation  frequently,  and  linseed  poultice ;  continne  the  chloride^f— ^^*  / 
soda  gargle  under  the  tongue,  with  the  syringe,  and  tiike,  of  a  mix — .^k- 
ture  consisting  of  six  grains  of  quinine,  a  tcaspoonful  every  four^  .mi 
hours;  give  a  little  port  wine  and  water  frequently,  and  milk  or  thiflc^ro 
arrowroot  for  drink. 

."  6th.  The  pain  less  since  the  use  of  the  poppy  fomentation,  geiH.^K3- 
crally  sleeping  for  some  hours  after  using  it;  the  discharge  of  paest  -S 
and  saliva  very  copious  and  offensive ;  lies  with  the  head  on  the  leW  t 
side  to  allow  the  free  exit  of  the  discharge,  otherwise  the  mouth  i^fc-  * 
constantly  filled ;  fever  less,  as  also  the  swelling  and  tenderness  ; 

redness  gone ;  great  debility  and  considerable  wasting  of  the  bod] 
already ;  can  swallow  fluid,  and  is  eager  for  the  wine ;  very  liitl 
quinine  has  been  taken ;  bowels  act  twice  a  day;  can  open  the  moat! 
wider,  but  is  still  unable  to  protrude  the  tongue,  which  is  cleanei 
and  moister;  on  slightly  raising  it  by  the  handle  of  a  spoon, 
jagged  opening  may  be  seen  on  the  loft  under  side  of  the  lower  jai 
from  which,  by  gentle  pressure  under  the  chin,  a  profuse  dischar| 
of  thick  pus  wells  up,  of  which  I  pressed  out  at  least  two  ounces 
pulse  soft  and  weak.   Continue  the  external  applications ;  apply  tl 
chloride-of-soda  gargle   frequently   to   the   mouth  and   under  tl 
tongue,  with  the  syringe;  take  a  mixture  consisting  of  two  oonce^^^ 
and  a  half  of  decoction  of  bark,  syrup  of  orange-peel,  and  tinctur^^^ 
of  bark,  of  each  two  drachms,  a  fourth  part  three  times  a  day  ;  coil.  -~ 
tinue  the  wine,  and  give  strong  beef-tea  and  arrowroot  frequently. 

"  9th.  Altogether  improved ;  discharge  less,  but  still  fetid ;  taki*"^ 
fluid  nourishment  frequently,  and  the  wine;  the  general  swelling anC^ 
the  tenderness  reduced ;  more  on  the  left  side  under  the  jaw  tha»— ^ 
the  right,  and  is  unable  to  protrude  the  tongue  further.  Continu^^^ 
all  the  applications  and  the  mixture. 

"  11th.  lias  not  rested  so  well  the  last  two  nights,  and  baa  ha*:^ 
more  pain,  particularly  on  the  right  side,  which  is  more  swolleii^ES 
and  very  tender,  the  loft  side  being  almost  in  its  natural  state ;  tb- 
discharge  has  been  profuse,  but  thinner ;  the  tongue  is  moist 
clean;  not  very  tender,  but  less  movable;  the  opening  under  th 
left  side  of  the  tongue  smaller ;  fever  returned ;  has  constant  haci 
ing  cough ;  not  able  to  swallow  so  well,  or  to  speak  so  as  to 
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dorstood.     Apply  kix   U'ochrs  niidnr  right   sido  of  lowor  jaw; 
ntinue  tho  fonieDtatioos  and  poultices ;  also,  bark  mixture  and 

wine. 

**  VlXh.  Has  slppt  vrry  little  from  tho  frpqupnt  eoug-hing,  which 

es  h'T  very  much;  discharge  from  the  mouth  loss  and  thinner, 

t  Btili  fetid;   emaciation  extreme;  has  changed  the  position  of 

ying"  to  the  ripht  nide ;  left  nn^le  of  the  mouth  drawn  down;  the 

swelling  and  tendorneB?  on  the  right  sido  very  much  increased  since 

^resterday;  feels  soft;  is  more  prominent  io  the  center,  and  appears 

pointin;?  here;   the  fingtjr  in  the  mouth  can  detect  very  distinct 

flucluation  nnder  the   tongue,  which   is  thickly  coated   and  ^'ery 

tender;  takes  very  h'ttle  nourishment,  only  a  tcaspoonful  at  a  time: 

jirefers   wine    to   other    things.     Continue    the    fomentations    and 

poultices. 

'•13th.   Flas  had  a  bad  night;    is  very  irritable  and  feverish; 

mouth  nearly  closed  ;  unable  to  examine  the  tongue;  the  swelling 

about  the  same;  the  right  cheek  and  under  side  of  the  jaw  of  % 

dusky  red  color,  and  very  shining;  so  tender  that  she  has  again 

changed  the  position  ;  lying  on  tho  left  side ;  congh  lesB,  pulse  rory 

small  and  weak;  takes  scarcely  anything;  discharge  more  copious, 

thicker,  and  slightly  tinged  with  blood;  it  now  appears  to  come 

from  the  right  side.     In  the  eveniug,  while  coughing,  a  large  gush 

of  blood  took  place  from  the  mouth,  mixed  with  pus,  and  flowed 

freely  for  more  than  ten  minutes.     By  applying  ice  internally  and 

externally  (which  I  had  direeted  to  l>e  in  n^adiness),  the  hemorrhage 

as  arrested.     A  cold  lotion  was  applied  externally,  and  an  alum 

rgle  frequently  to  the  mouth. 

'*  Hth.  Has  slept  very  little;  nnahle  to  lie  down,  from  the  con- 

I      sta&t  discharge  of  fetid  pus  and  saJiva  from  the  mouth  ;  the  swelling 

^^pf  the  right  cheek  and  side  of  the  Jaw  less ;  very  tender,  of  a  dull, 

^^^ellowish  color;    able  to  open  the  mouth  so  as  to  examine  the 

^Bk>Dgue,  which  does  not  appear  enlarged ;  no  power  of  moving  it 

pAersclf ;  is  thickly  coaled  with  a  dark  fur,  and  when  pressed  uj)on, 

a  profbso  discharge  of  thick  pus  filis  the  month  immediately;  no 

^Metom  of  the  hemorrhage;  is  very  pale  and  faint;  pulse  very  small 

^^■jcid   weak;    has   taken  more   nourishment   since   last   night  than 

^H^r  some  days  before,  such  as  port  wine,  isinglass  in  milk,  becf-t-ea, 

^Hfelly,  etc.     Continue  the  lotion  and  alum-g<argle  to  the  mouth  with 

^Bi  syringe.    At  half-past  seven  p.m.,  in  the  act  of  swallowing  a  small 

piece  of  bread  and  butter,  profuse  hemorrhage  occurred  from  the 

d  more  than  a  pint  of  blood  was  lust  before  it  was  again 
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arrested  by  the  free  application  of  ice ;  it  was  of  a  bright  arter^Q 
color.     She  became  faint,  and  expired  at  nine  p.m. 

"  On  the  day  following  I  made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  t^  3 
parts  affected.     The  parotid,  submaxillary  glands,  and  other  pac-^ 
having  been  brought  into  view,  were  found  (on  the  right  side)    ^ 
much  softened,  decomposed,  and  mixed  with  coagulated  blood  qq^ 
pus,  as  to  be  recognized  with  difficulty,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
trace  from  what  vessel  the  hemorrhage  proceeded,  such  was  the 
destruction  of  the  parts.     On  the  left  side,  the  glands  were  of  t 
greenish  color,  very  much  softened,  and  bathed  in  pus.     A  probe 
passed  readily  by  the  side  of  the  jaw  into  the  mouth.     I  divided 
the  trachea  just  above  the  sternum,  and  dissected  the  larynx  and 
tongue  carefully  out.     The  morbid  state  of  the  tongue  is  showD  in 
the  preparation  before  the  society." 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  the  case  was  considered  » 
very  remarkable  one.  The  remarks  chiefly  had  reference  to  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  respecting  which  various  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed. 

Effusions. — The  tongue  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  most  formidt* 
ble  congestions  or  effusions.  In  the  space  of  a  single  hour  I  have 
known  an  inflamed  tongue  so  swell  as  almost  to  prevent  respii* 
tion.  The  organ,  in  these  cases,  looks  so  vascular  that  one  hesiwte3 
to  use  the  knife,  when  enlargement  arrives  to  an  extent  whicli 
threatens  suffocation.  I  am  sure  I  suggest  the  very  best  practiw 
when  I  say  incise  freely — cut  deeply  from  behind  forward,  either 
side  of  the  median  line,  avoiding,  however,  in  the  depth  of  the  cut, 
the  ranine  arteries.  The  wounds  thus  made  will  bleed  foratiw* 
freely,  indeed,  alarmingly;  but  the  common  experience  is  that  tbej 
soon  close,  and  need  give  little  or  no  anxiety.  Yelpeau  has  recom- 
mended the  opening  of  the  ranine  veins  in  congestion.  Leeches  art 
also  applied  direct  to  the  tongue. 

Erysipelas. — A  formidable  danger  in  the  tongue  is  the  pre?eD« 
of  erysipelas:  this  may  be  idiopathic,  but  is  most  frequently  trao- 
matic,  operations  about  the  jaws  being,  unfortunately,  liable  to  pro- 
voke this  condition.  The  treatmeni  of  erysipelas  in  the  tong^* 
is  the  history  of  its  treatment  elsewhere.  Iron  and  quinia,  inter* 
nally  and  locally,  should  be  freely  employed.  If  this  should  not  be 
found  effective,  then  make  incisions.  The  practitioner  is  never  to  fof- 
get  to  extend  his  observations  over  functional  disturbances  whit-*" 
may  exist. 

Bites  of  Inskots. — The  most  severe  and  threatening  glossitis  I 
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r  met  with  waa  the  result  of  a  sting  of  a  wasp  tokon  into  the 
mouth  while  onting  bhirkl>oiTiefl.  The  tongue  in  these  accidents 
swells  enormously,  yet,  happily,  tends  to  a  rapid  self-cure.  If  seen 
iinniediati^ly,  the  very  Ijest  applicatiou  ih  dilute  ammonia;  later,  we 
can  only  treat  aurh  an  inflammation  like  any  other  of  the  sthenic 
type.  It  is  well,  however,  to  remember  that  the  swelling  is  from 
effusion  rather  than  a  congestiou  ;  incisions,  if  necessary,  may  always 
be  freely  niadt;.  Lulinc,  in  these  inHtanccs,  acts  sometimes  very  hai)- 
pily ;  paint  the  tongae  thoroughly,  and  hold  cold  water  in  the 
mouth.  If.  unfortunately,  erysipelas  should  supervene,  the  iron 
and  quinia  combination  in  at  onco  to  be  resorted  to.  In  those  cases 
the  pain  becomes  excessive,  the  parts  may  change  to  a  livid  hue, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  decided  tendency  to  gangrene;  particu- 
larly is  this  the  case  in  depraved  and  broken-down  persons.  Free 
incisions  are  never  to  be  neglected;  the  erysipelas  in  these  cases 
depends  upon  the  separation  of  the  molecules — if  the  expression 
may  be  used — from  their  base  of  supply;  the  incisions,  draining  the 
organ,  allow  contraction  of  the  parts,  and  thus  restore  the  cirou- 
Utory  relationship. 

In  ulcers,  or  in  tumefactions  of  the  tongue,  provoked  by  irritating 
teeth,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  do  more  than  remove  the  source  of 
I    ofleuse.     Oases  occur,  however,  where  some  after-treatment  is  de- 
I  tDanded.  the  provoked  ulcer  being  indolent,  or,  in  some  instances, 
[  even  semi-gangrenous.     For  all  such  ulcers,  the  best  wash  that  I 
have  ever  used  is  water,  chanp:ed  in  color  to  a  milky  blue  by  the 
addition  of  the  compound  tincture  of  capsicum.     Where  a  part  is 
simply  indurated  and  not  ulcerated,  it  is  better,  for  a  time  at  least, 
to  leave  the  ease  to  nature.     My  own  rule  is,  never  to  meddle  with 
an  induration  but  from  nepessity.  In  all  these  cases  injudicious  med- 
dling will  be  found  very  bad  practice.     I  recall  an  instance  coming 
I   ander  my  observation  a  short  time  since,  in  which,  while  in  the  act 
i    of  filling  a  tooth,  a  practitioner  had  thrust  an  instrument  quite  deeply 
into  the  tongue;  severe  inflammation  was  the  result,  the  effect,  I 
,    imagine,  of  uncleanly  rust  or  blood-stain.     On  the  subsidence  of  the 
swelling,  the  wound,  being  foimd  to  discharge,  was  injected  with 
strong  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver.     A  week  of  this  treatment  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  a  tubercle  aa  large  aa  a  hazel-nut;  the 
injection  was  now  ordered  to  lie  discontinued,  and  in  two  weeks  the 
tubercle  had  disappeared. 

Erectile  Tumors. — Of  the  erectile  growths  I  have  never  personally 
met  with  a  case  situated  upon  the  tongue;  instances,  however,  are 
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reported.     The  history  and  iroatnient  of  such  tumorB  would 
cist'ly  that  of  other  mevi. 

Fatty  Tumou& — These,  like  the  erectile,  are  uncommon.    A  am 
which  I  once  Raw  exhihitvd  the  tumor  looking  like  a  m 
smooth  fat,  encysted  by  the  mucous  inenil>rano  :  the  ^!ituJ< 
inferior  left  surface  of  the  organ.   A&  the  nian  spoke,  the  tumor  vn 
bulge  out  over  his  lower  t-ccth,  presenting  »  most  unsig'hily 
ance.     The  patient  would  not  submit  to  an  operation,  and  it 
with  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  I  afterward  found  mpclf  i 
able  to  follow  the  history  of  the  caae. 

Metastatic  Disease. — The  example  herewith  given  exj»lain!*,  vitb- 
out  other  remarks,  a  character  of  trouble  rare,  yet  sometimetsniriMitV 
upon  the  tongue.  We  may  recognize  in  the  disappearance  ami  ttiy- 
pearance  of  the  various  e^canthems  an  explanation  of  tbo  conditiDO. 
"  I  have  beeu  consulted."  says  Mr.  Wm.  McCIure,  in  k  papor  it»d 
before  the  Hurveiau  Society,  "by  a  young  married  lady,  forratlitf 
a  curious  affection.  She  informs  me  that  her  tongue  become§  oce*- 
sionally   bcstudded  with  small    ulcerations,  and  afttM  ^  'in 

thche  get  well,  the  palm  uf  her  h?ft  hand  boconies  ath  .;  n  i 
sort  of  psoriasis  palmaris.  The  tongue  is  at  present  iiuiu;  ir«ll.  but 
the  palm  of  her  band  is  covered  with  the  eruption.  Wbvo  this  get' 
belter,  however,  she  expects  her  tongue  to  become  again  the  «Mt#f 
disease,  for  thus  they  have  alternated  for  a  con.sidernble  time  pMfc^ 
she  says  about  two  years.  The  chief  reason  for  which  she  conculi* 
me  at  present,  however,  is  that  she  has  gout  in  one  of  her  Icet.  1 
believe  that  the  whole  scries  of  her  complaints  depends  on  MfB* 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  though  that  is  not  made  V0T 
apparent  by  external  symptoms.  1  gave  her  an  alterative  pill,  tail* 
tonic  mixture,  combined  with  colchicum  and  an  alkali.  The  (foiu  fa** 
already  disappeared,  and  even  the  hand  is  much  improved.  A^  ^oo^ 
as  the  gont  was  got  rid  of  I  substituted  for  the  tonic  mLxturo— i^ 
which,  us  I  have  juat  said,  were  wine  of  colchicum  and  carbonate  of 
soda — a  mijcture  composed  of  the  extract  of  sarsapariUa  combiaci 
with  the  iodide  of  potassium.  As  a  local  application  to  her  haa>il 
prescribed  an  ointment  composed  of  pure  iodine,  iodide  uf  putadsiM 
and  bog's  lard  ;  but  this  was  found,  upon  trial,  to  give  her  m  vsat^ 
pain,  and  produced  so  much  irritation,  that  I  was  forced  to  ahaiidtf 
its  use  after  a  few  days*  trial.  For  it  I  substituted  the  foilofrio; 
ointment,  viz.:  white  oxide  of  mercury  four  grains,  and  axtract  a* 
coniuiu  a  drachm,  rubbed  up  with  seven  drachms  of  prepared  ftof'^ 
lard.     This  ointment  was  ordered  to  be  rubbed  into  the  palm  ^t^ 
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id  every  day,  both  morning  and  evening.     Besides  these  remo- 
ies,  loeal  and  general,  the  look  ocL'usioually  an  altvTutlve  and  aperi- 
It  pill,  made  up  of  blue  pill  and  the  compound  extract  uf  coloeynth. 
le  conwiquence  has  beeu,  after  a  month's  steady  use  of  the  reme- 
[es,  that  the  hand  has  become  quite  well,  the  skin  being  now,  for 
the  first  time  those  two  years,  soft,  white,  flexible,  smooth,  and  com- 
pletely free  from  itching,  beat,  and  every  unpleasant  appearance  and 
feeling.     Nor  has  the  tongue  as  yet  shown  any  tendency  to  alternate 
sase,  as  before ;  so  that  we  have  reason  to  hope — the  constitution 
kTiDg  been  sot  to  rights  by  the  means  employed — the  former  chain 
morbid  sympathy  between  the  distant  organs  of  which  we  have 
»eu  speaking,  and  by  which  a  metastahis  of  the  psoriaiiis,  from  the 
le  to  the  other  alternately,  took  place  so  often,  for  so  long  a  time, 
been  at  last  broken  and  destroyed,  permitting  both  to  remain  iu 
leir  healthy  condition." 

Urticaria,  a  very  common  skin  trouble,  I  have  myself  met  with  as 
Lviug  a  similar  metastatic  relation.  In  this  case  a  wheal  would 
'appear  either  upon  the  cheek  ur  the  tongue  whenever  ice-cream  was 
eaten. 

Hyp£BTB0pht. — This  condition  has  been  met  with  and  described 
by  varions  writers.  Hypertrophy  may  be  complete,  involving  the 
w^bole  urgan,  or  the  enlargenieat  may  pertain  to  particular  tissues 
aione.  A  case  is  described  by  Mr.  Taget,  involving  the  muscular 
Bubstances  exclusively,  the  primitive  fasciculi  being  found  to  divide 
in  a  dichotomous  manner.  The  epithelium  is  another  of  the  tissues 
most  frequently  found  aDected,  intitances  I>eing  on  record  where  this 
structure  has  thickened  so  as  to  resemble  a  coat  of  mail.  Granular 
hypertrophy,  a  condition  of  enlargement  of  the  papillary  structure, 
is  Bometiraes  seen  in  the  form  of  a  mass  of  warty  excrescences  cover- 
ing the  whole  body  of  the  tongue ;  at  other  times  it  is  confined  to 
fiunie  portions,  more  or  less  limited  in  extent. 

The  treatment  of  a  hy|>ertrophicd  tongue  must  be  governed  by  the 
circunj.stances  and  character  of  each  particular  case.  In  epithelial 
hjrpertrophy  the  best  results  seem  to  have  been  secured  through  the 
use  of  arsenic, — from  the  thirtieth  to  the  twentieth  of  a  grain  being 
administered  three  times  a  day,  its  eflfect  being  carefully  noted. 
Donovan's  solntion,  the  liq.  bydrarg.  arsea.  et  led.,  given  in  five- 
drop  doses,  has  been  highly  commended. 

Iu  .^Tunular  or  papillary  hypertrophy,  the  use  of  chromic  acid  will 

found  desirable,  touching  the  various  excrescences  daily  with  the 

crystals.     Another  excellent  application  is  the  solution  of  the  per- 
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chloride  of  iron.     Cutting  the  warts  away  In  raa.-s,  by  the  u- 
pair  of  scissors,  may  be  practiced  where  the  parts  are  not  tu«> 
iar.     Pyroligneous  acid  is  another  favorite  means  of  car©. 

In  a  true  hypertrophy  of  the  organ — that  is,  where  the  h-^    ' 
enlarged,  as  a  result  of  congenital  impression? — medicinal  ap| 
are  of  little  service.     Thia  disease  is  markedly  one  of  young  Ittk 
commencing  generally  very  soon  after  birth,  and  progre*  '■  ••  *--'-1t 
but  surely  until  death  or  nn  operation  gives  relief.     Vv.  I* 

though  it  may  ?eem,  hypertrophy  iis  conGned  almost  exclusively  t« 
female  children, — this  sex  being  affected  in  the  proportion  of  fir»lo 
one. 

As  may  Ix*  inferred,  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue  presents  vuioia 
degrees  of  enlargement, — cases  being  on  record  where  the  organ  btt 
hung  from  the  mouth,  resting  upon  the  breast.  In  the  ca««e  of  ek>> 
phftntiasis.  the  mucous  meml>rano  looks  more  like  the  bark  of  a  Xm 
than  anything  else,  being  rough,  dry,  and  crusted. 

In  the  treatment  of  hypertrophy,  we  consider  the  character  of  ttwj 
trouble  from  the  twofold  aspect  of  activity  and  cbronicity.  WhfW 
the  first  of  these  charact^irs  exists,  much  may  be  hoped  for  from  medi- 
cation ;  where  the  latter  obtains,  little  may  be  expected  except  from 
operation. 

Compression,  as  recommended  by  Lasser  and  indorsed  by  Prof 
Syrae,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  try  before  proceeding  to  excision ;  but 
the  treatuieut  will  certainly  l)e  found  to  have  much  more  of  fatlnrf 
than  of  success  in  it. 

Excision  op  the  Tonottb. — From  surgical  necessity,  or  from 
accident,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  amputate  a  part  « 
even  the  whole  of  the  tongue.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  surh 
amputations,  even  when  of  the  complete  organ,  interfrre  r«Ty 
little  with  the  speech,  and  do  not  entirely  obliterate  the  sense  of 
taste,  Mr,  Nunnoly,  nn  English  surgeon,  lately  exhibited  to  tlt» 
Pathological  Society  of  London  a  patient  from  whom  he  hod  re* 
moved  the  whole  of  the  organ;  this  being  effected  by  a  submenttl 
opening;  the  patient,  a  man  aged  thirty-five,  never  having  a  twl 
symptom.  The  disease,  which  had  existed  sixteen  or  eighieen 
months,  became  worse  two  month-*  before  the  o[>eration.  and  froa 
the  pain  and  difficulty  of  speaking,  the  impossibility  of  mast»catiao, 
and  difficulty  of  deglutition,  was  fast  wearing  the  patient  out.  Wb^n 
shown  to  the  society,  the  patient  had  recovere<J  strength  and  flesh; 
indeed,  said  that  he  felt  as  well  as  ever;  he  talked  with  great  dis- 
tinctness, and  swallowed  with  facility. 
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A  j*pcond  intoroflting  caao,  iR  reported  by  James  Syme,  F.R.S.E.. 
irg<?on-in-OrdiDary  to  the   Queeo  in  Scotland,  and   Profosaor  of 
linical  Surgery  in  the  Univereity  of  Ediuhurgh  : 
*'About  twelve  months  np-o,"  says  Mr.  Syme,  **  I  commHnicated 
case  in  which  the  tongue  bad  been  ooiii[detely  removed  by  exci- 
m,  on  account  of  extrusive  disease  that  thn-atened  to  prove  fatal 
preventing  the  adminsion  of  nourishmt^nt.     This  account  was 
^cessarily  limited  to  the  operation  and  its  immediate  effects,  as 
ifficicnt  time  had  not  elapsed  for  determining  whether  or  not  the 
tlief  afforded  would  prove  permanent,  or  how  far  the  powers  of 
fglutitiou,  articulation,  and  taste  would  be  restored.     After  his 
return  hunie  to  Mnnchi'stfr,  tln^  i)alient  s^eut  me  favorable  reports  of 
da  progTP^j-,  but  certainly  not  riiich  as  to  convey  any  adetprnte  idea 
the  improvement  tliat  had  taken  place  since  he  came  under  my 
:e.     He  was  then  emaciated  and  bent  down  by  long-continued 
tffering,  unable  to  articulate,  so  as  to  n-qiiirn  a  slate  and  pt-neil  for 
tressing  his  wishes,  and  swallowing  even  fluids  with  such  px- 
sme  difficulty  aa  to  feel  on  the  point  nf  starvation.     My  suq)ri8e 
lay,  therefore,  be  imugiufd  wht*n,  on  the  lOth  of  8epU*mI)er  last,  he 
leirpect-edly  made  his  appearance,  erect  and  vigorous,  and.  seeing 
lat  I  did  not  rei  ognize  him,  announcing  his  name  in  a  loud,  clear 
Hco.     The  feeling  thus  excited  was  not  lessened  by  learning  that, 
while  traveling  in  the  Highliuids,  he  had  dined  at  table-d'hotcs,  and 
entered  into  conversation  without  betraying  the  deficiency  under 
which  he  labored.   Very  much  astonished  by  a  result  so  much  better 
than  could  have  been  anticipated,  I  reques^fed  a  number  of  my  medi- 
cal friends  to  join  me  in  examining  the  stiUe  of  matters.     Professor 
Goodsir   and   Mr.  Nasmyth   having  satisfied   themselves   that   no 
vestige   of  the  tongue  remained,  variuus  observations  were  made 
with  regard  to  artkulatiou  and  other  funelions  of  the  absent  organ ; 
and  Mr.  Annandale  afterward  instituted  a  more  particular  inquiry, 
of  which  he  has  given  me  the  following  report: 

"'The  lips  and  juvv-bone,  wliere  divided,  were  soundly  anit^d 
without  any  deformity.  The  opening  Iwtween  the  mouth  and 
pharynx  was  much  dinduifihrd  in  size  and  irregular  in  shape  from 
contraction  of  the  fauces  and  soft  palate,  which  were  drawn  downward 
and  forward  more  to  the  right  than  the  left  side,  from  the  mucous 
membrane  at  that  part  having  participated  in  the  disease  and  been 

removed  along  with  the  tongue.     Mr.   W says  that   he  can 

swallow  as  well  as  ever,  provided  that  the  food  is  either  finely 
divided  or  fluid.     Ue  is  also  able  to  masticate  solid  substances, 
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ullhoug-h  difficult}'  is  sometimes  ex]>eripnc<*d  frnin  their  gc'ttinc  into 
Bwkwiird  parts  of  Uie  mouth.  lu  ordinary  spt'och  bis  wurds  aro 
wondprfully  clear  and  distinct,  and  he  can  sing  witboat  any  diffi- 
culty. AH  the  vowels  and  words  composed  of  them  are  orticuUttd 
perfectly,  and  also  the  following  consonants :  6,  G,  F,  H,  K,  L,  M, 
N,  P,  Q.  R,  V,  W.  D  is  pronouDced  "dihe.'*  J  "the,"  O  like  "sJM," 
"S''  is  a  lisp.  Hi-s  taste  is  impaired,  but  still  enaMcs  hitn  to(tt»* 
tiugiiish  different  articles  and  their  respective  qualities,  as  grouM 
from  partridge,  bitters  from  sweets,  good  beer  from  bat!  beer,  etc 
lie  has  remarked  that  the  seat  of  sensation  lies  somewhere  Id  tbfl 
throat,  since  there  is  no  recognition  of  taste  previous  to  the  act  of 
swallowing;  and.  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  on  this  point  mors 
precisely,  the  following  experiments  were  made: 

*' '  1.  A  strong  solution  of  salt  was  ajtplied  by  means  of  a  camcIV 
hair  brush  to  the  fauces,  palate,  floor  of  the  mouth,  lips,  and  innrr 
surface  of  the  ph*?ek,  with  the  result  of  something  being  felt  in  \\»y 
mouth ;  but  no  idea  formed  as  to  its  nature. 

"'2.  About  u  quarter  of  a  tcaspoonful  of  finely-powdered  su^ 
was  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and,  having  been  allowedly 
remain  there  a  few  seconds,  was  then  brought  thoroughly  into  c»(n* 
tact  with  every  port  of  the  cavity  without  any  recognition  uf  its 
nature ;  but  when  a  little  wat^r  was  added  and  swallowed,  the  tasle 
was  immediately  perceived. 

*' '  3.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  another  substaarR 
(salt),  and  with  the  same  result.' 

**  It  has  long  beeu  known  that  large  portions  of  the  tongue  mtj 
be  removed  without  destroying  or  maleriaily  impairing  the  power 
of  articulation  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  on  record  in  whiri 
it  has  remained  so  perfect  after  complete  removal  of  the  organ.  Of 
the  facts  above  mentioned^  the  one  that  seems  most  curious  is  tbv 
connection  between  taste  and  deglutition  ;  from  which  it  appetrt 
that  the  latter  is  essential  for  the  full  jH-Tception  of  the  fonnrr.  If 
the  pleasure  of  tast«  could  Ije  jHTfectly  gratilied  by  inasticatioR 
without  deglutition,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  consumption  t>r 
food ;  but  the  instinctive  desire  to  swallow  an  agreeable  morwl 
affords  a  check  to  any  such  abuse.'* 

Mr,  Paget  reports  the  following  case : 

"  On  the  20th  of  February  a  little  girl,  about  three  yean  of  aj«r 
was  brought  into  the  0|>erating  theater  of  St.  IJartholomev^s  flo^ 
pitAl  with  hypertrophy  and  prolapsus  of  the  tongue,  which  com" 
menced  when  she  was  some  sijc  months  old.     It  now  protruded 
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nearly  two  inches,  and  hung  downward,  completely  filling  the  circle 
of  the  lips ;  its  end  was  dry,  and  excoriated,  with  hardened  epi- 
thelium, a  sort  of  crust  having  formed  of  the  size  of  .a  shilling; 
several  of  the  papillae  also  were  enlarged,  and  in  places  gave  to  the 
tongue  a  warty  or  granular  appearance.  The  lower  jaw  had  already 
begun  to  be  deformed,  and  expanded  downward  and  outward ;  the 
teeth  were  gradually  separating  from  one  another  in  the  mental  por- 
tion of  the  jaw ;  and  there  was  dripping  of  saliva.  An  examination 
of  the  tongue  by  Mr.  Paget  showed  that  the  organ  was  truly  hyper- 
trophied,  and  the  part  not  prolapsed  completely  filled  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth. 

"  Chloroform  was  carefully  given  to  the  child,  and  the  chain  of  an 
^craseur  was  passed  around  the  tongue  within  the  mouth,  the  jaws 
being  kept  open  by  a  metal  gag.  The  chain  was  slowly  drawn 
home,  and  the  prolapsed  and  hypertrophied  portion  was  detached 
with  little  or  no  bleeding. 

"  On  examination  of  the  piece  removed,  its  structure  was  found  to 
l.>e  similar  to  that  of  the  natural  organ,  both  in  texture  and  color;  it 
was  simply  a  redundancy  of  growth,  from  hypertrophy. 

*'  The  subsequent  progress  of  the  case  was  reported  as  most  satis- 
factory, a  good  recovery  being  recorded.*' 

Partial  amputations  of  the  tongue  have  been  very  frequent.  Union, 
in  many  of  the  cases,  is  very  rapid  and  perfect.  In  one  case,  that  of 
a  child,  where  a  kind  of  a  flap  operation  was  made,  I  got  reliable 
union  in  a  single  day,  and  never  had  trouble  with  it  afterward. 

Subfig.  1,  in  plate,  is  a  front  view  of  the  anatomical  relations  of 
the  parts  about  the  fauces  as  shown  with  the  mouth  widely  open.  1, 
the  dorsum  of  the  tongue;  2,  3,  the  tonsils;  4,  the  uvula;  5,  the 
anterior  half  arch;  6,  the  posterior  half  arch,  with  the  tousil  between 
it  and  5  ;  7,  the  soft  palate. 

Subfig.  2  represents  a  side  view  of  a  vertical  section  of  the  mouth 
tad  tongue,  showing  the  relations  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the 
tongae.  1,  the  lingual  artery;  2,  its  sublingual  branch, — ^the  veins 
accompanying  the  arteries;  3,  the  hypoglossal  nerve;  4,  the  raninc 
terminations  of  the  lingual  vessels. 

Subfig.  3  represents  the  situation  and  associations  of  a  disease 
compelling  amputation  of  a  section  of  the  tongue.  The  lines,  1,  2, 
3,  form  a  Y,  which  is  to  circumscribe  the  growth;  it  should,  how- 
ever,- have  been  placed  much  farther  back, 

.  Subfig.  4  exhibits  the  operation  of  excising  the  tongue,  as  prac- 
ticed with  scissors.   When  the  knife  is  used,  the  sections  are  similarly 
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made.  IT,  in  such  an  operation,  the  hemorrhagi*  is  threiiionmir,  It  i» 
l>etu»r  to  quickly  ligiite  the  vesseU  of  one  side  befurt?  making  lb* 
sectioti  of  the  other;  thiH  8uj^go8tioo,  however,  only  holds  goo<l  vrhro 
iho  hlecdifif^  orifices  are  frooly  oxpo&ed,  and  can  l>e  reached  wiihotti 
effort  ur  difficulty. 

SubGg.  5  fahows  the  preceding  operation  complctccl,  and  thi.'  flaps 
united  by  ligatures.  1,  2,  represents  the  sutures, — wire  pins  or  whji.i1 
silk  uiay  be  used.  Let  theui  be  left  in  only  long  enounrh  to  sooure 
the  union;  this,  if  no  undue  iuflaniniatiou  supervenes,  wiU  he  M' 
coTuplished  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hourp. 

Subfig.  6  is  the  lingua  vitula,  or  lingual  hypertrophy.  The  p»r- 
licular  case  here  represented  waa  a  patient  of  Dr.  Harris,  of  PbiU- 
delphia,  and  was  the  first  operation  performed  in  the  United  8tiitt^^ 
The  case  is  thus  descritKjd  by  Prof.  Smith  in  his  System  of  Surgtrr. 

•'The  patient,  aged  uiueteeu,  had  the  tongrie  enlarged  at  birlb.  A 
short  time  provious  to  the  operation  it  prtyceKtd  kieyond  the  upper 
incisors  at  least  three  iaches.  Its  circumfereooe  was  nxx  inches,  nii<} 
its  verlical  thickness  one  inch  and  a  half;  it  filled  up  the  jawg  e*) 
completely  thnt  it  was  necessary  to  have  his  food  4ut  into  stuNll 
pieces  and  introduced  at  the  .side  of  the  tongue.'' 

The  operation  practiced  by  Dr.  Harris  was  u<*fijiupli>ii''d  aj^  f"l* 
Iowa:  "The  tongue  being  elevated,  a  strong  li^-uiure  war*  pa'-Mil 
through  its  top  so  as  to  control  its  movements.  The  onder  surfac* 
was  then  dissected  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth  about  tbnWwurtiis 
of  an  iuch  behind  the  anterior  part  of  the  Jaw,  und  u  .-<ln»ng.  straight 
bistoury  introduced  into  the  organ  at  a  point  where  the  diaw'CtioQ 
termiuated.  whence  it  was  pushed  through  between  the  median  Y\nt 
and  the  left  ranine  artery,  and,  Iteing  drawn  laterally  and  forward, 
was  made  to  cut  a  flap,  which  termiuated  near  the  first  bicuspW 
tooth.  The  left  ranine  artery  being  then  secured  with  a  ligature,  tbf 
bistoury  was  again  introduced  in  a  corresponding  position  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  oppusito,  or  right  flap,  made  in  a  similar  Okaiioer. 
The  artery  of  this  side  iK'iug  now  secured,  ood  the  spao?  intervM- 
!ng,  or  central  portion,  divided  by  strong  scisaorB,  the  iDcidioiifi  or 
flaps  resembled  the  letter  V,  and.  iHMng  approximated  l\v  lhe*»i!  in* 
terrupted  sutures,  made  a  pointed,  well-formed  tongue  nf  tbc  onii- 
nary  length.  A  year  subsequently,  the  patient  articulalwl  dlsUacUy, 
and  was  relieved  of  all  deformity." 

in  another  case,  somewhat  similar  to  this,  under  tho  corr  of  tbt 
same  surgeon,  a  ligature  was  ajiptted  to  the  enlarged  pordoo,  ia 
order  to  cause  it  to  slough  off ;  but  the  irritation,  rrofcssor  Smith  to- 
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forms  ns,  was  so  great  that  Dr.  Harris  found  himself  subsequently 
compelled  to  amputate  the  end  of  the  tongue  with  a  catlin.  In  this 
patient  the  organ  protruded  four  inches ;  its  circumfereuce  was  over 
six  inches,  and  its  vertical  thickness  nearly  two  inches. 

The  subfigurcs  V  and  8  represent  the  amputation  of  the  tonsil 
gland  with  the  knife,  and  with  tbetonsillotome.  (See  Tonsil  Glands.) 

ToNauE-TiE. — The  condition  denominated  tongue-tie  is  frequently 
met  with  in  young  children,  and,  indeed,  occasionally  in  the  adult. 
Tongue-tie  is  simply  a  shortening  or  curtailment  of  the  anterior 
mucous  frsenum.  A  tongue  that  cannot  be  projected  beyond  the 
teeth  is  tied,  and  a  tongue  so  tied  cannot  perform  its  various  offices 
comfortably  and  naturally.  In  examining  the  mouth  of  a  child  thus 
afflicted,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  will  not  unfrequently  be  found  drawn 
down  and  fixed  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  incapable,  indeed,  of  any 
movement.  These,  however,  are  extreme  cases,  the  usual  condition 
being  simply  curtailment  of  natural  motion. 

Tongue-tie  is  of  two  kinds,  adventitious  and  congenital.  Of  the 
first,  that  arising  from  ulceration  is  the  most  common.  A  person 
having  a  bad  ulcer  under  the  tongue,  particularly  if  on  the  side  of 
the  fraenum,  is  almost  sure  to  have  this  fold  shortened  as  the  result 
of  cicatrization. 

A  second  form  is  one  described  by  Professor  Dewees,  exceedingly 
rare,  I  imagine,  but  worthy  of  note. 

"  Very  frequently,''  says  Professor  Dewees,  "there  is  attached  to 
the  frffinum  of  the  tongues  of  new-born  children  a  nearly  transpa- 
rent, whitish  membrane,  which  pursues  the  natural  frasnum  through 
its  whole  course,  continues  beyond  the  point  where  the  frainum  stops, 
and  terminates  near  the  extremity  of  the  tongue  itself;  so  that  the 
tongue  is  tied  down,  as  it  were,  to  its  proper  lx;d. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  disposition  of  the  frsenum,  the  child  can- 
not elevate  the  tongue  or  protrude  it  beyond  the  lips;  and  in  its 
attempts  to  suck,  it  cannot  apply  it  with  sufficient  force  or  cer- 
tainty to  the  nii)ple  to  make  a  complete  exhaustion ;  therefore  it 
can  suck  but  imperfectly;  and  this  is  accompanied  by  a  clucking 
kind  of  noise.  Whenever  this  is  observed,  the  mouth  should  be  ex- 
amined, and  it  will  almost  always  be  found  in  the  situation  just 
descrilied ;  but  not  necessarily,  as  there  may  be  clucking  without 
this  membrane ;  but  this  membrane,  we  believe,  is  never  without 
the  clucking. 

"  This  membrane  is  easily  discovered  by  provoking  the  child  to 
cry,  or  by  elevating  the  point  of  the  tongue  by  the  extremity  of  the 
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little  finger.  In  making  the  attempt  to  raise  the  tongue,  the  child 
is  almost  sure  to  cry;  and  then  this  membrane  is  readily  discovered, 
as  it  is  now  fully  upon  the  stretch. 

"  This  defect  is  easily  remedied.  It  should  be  done  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  let  the  child  be  laid  across  the  lap  of  the  nurse,  with 
its  face  toward  a  proper  light,  and  the  operator  stand  Ix'hind  the 
head,  so  that  he  does  not  interc(?pt  the  light.  The  chin  of  the  child 
must  be  gently  depressed  by  the  furefiuger  of  the  nurse.  When  the 
chin  is  thus  depressed,  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  of  the 
operator  must  be  insinuated  between  the  side  of  the  tongue,  near  its 
tip,  and  the  inner  corresponding  portion  of  the  jaw,  until  it  can  lift 
up  the  point  of  the  tongue  ;  which  being  done,  the  membrane  is  im- 
mediately brought  into  view,  and  upon  the  stretch ;  or,  should  the 
child  now  begin  to  cry,  as  it  almost  always  does,  the  operator  can 
easily  place  his  finger  under  the  tongue,  and  keep  this  false  fraenuni 
tense,  while,  by  a  single  stroke  directly  across  it  by  a  sharp  gum 
lancet,  ho  divides  it  to  the  true  fra;nuni :  the  operation  is  then  fin- 
ished. We  have  never  known  it  necessary  to  rejMiat  this  o]>eratioo. 
The  incision  through  the  membrane  never  yields  more  than  a  small 
drop  of  blood;  no  hemorrhage  can  ensue,  as  this  tissue  is  but  very 
slightly  vascular." 

A  third  of  the  adventitious  furms  is  the  result  of  the  induratiou 
of  the  frcenum.  This  is  occasionally  venereal  in  character,  but  mort; 
frequently  carcinomatous.  In  these  cases  the  band  gradually  thick- 
ens until  the  motion  of  the  tongue  is  markedly  impaired.  The  cao- 
ceroiis  is  distinguished  in  its  incipiency  from  the  venereal  disease 
by  the  greater  pain  associated  with  the  movements  of  the  part.s:  in 
the  first,  the  pain  is  acute  and  sharp ;  in  the  second,  it  is  soreness 
rather  than  pain.  If  the  induration  is  malignant,  the  parts  may  be 
excised,  but  a  hope  of  cure  is  very  slight;  if  venereal,  we  pursue 
the  specific  treatment  conjoined  with  such  general  and  local  combi- 
nations as  may  seem  demanded  by  the  particular  ease.  Douovan's 
solution,  given  in  five-drop  doses,  is  quite  reliable;  the  practitioner 
is  to  avoid  overirritation  to  the  frsenum. 

Congenital  tungue-tie  is  quickly  appreciated  by  lifting  the  tip  of 
the  organ.  These  cases  differ  very  much,  the  frseuum,  at  limes, 
being  observed  to  run  as  in  the  normal  course,  except  that  it  is 
much  shortened.  In  other  instances  the  fold  passes  forward  almost 
to  the  apex.  This  fold  may  bo  free  or  tight.  If  the  former,  it  forms  a 
septum  between  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  but  i? 
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not  otherwise  inconvenient ;  if  the  latter,  it  ties  the  tongue  more  or 
less  closely. 

The  relief  of  a  congenital  tic  consists  in  nicking  or  cutting  the 
contracted  fra;num.  This  operation,  althoufrh  of  the  simplest  nature, 
requires  to  be  performed  with  some  care.  A  froenum  too  freely  cut 
will  permit  of  the  tongue  being  pulled  quite  far  back  into  the  fauces ; 
cases  being  on  record  where  suffocation  has  nearly  resulted  from 
such  accidents.  Again,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  ranine 
vessels  inosculate  just  in  front  of  the  frsenum  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  tongue,  and  might  very  easily  l>e  divided  in  an  operation, 
many  children  having  lost  their  lives  from  such  an  accident. 

A  proper  operation  consists  in  making  a  simple  nick  midway  be- 
tween the  tongue  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth :  a  rupture  of  the  part 
thus  secured,  the  motions  of  the  tongue  will  quickly  secure  all  the 
latitude  required.  Should  an  operation,  unfortunately,  open  a  ves- 
sel, the  best  praetice  would  be  to  secure  it  with  a  ligature:  this, 
unfortunately,  is  not  always  easy  to  be  accomplished,  the  artery 
retracting  within  its  loose  sheath.  A  mode  devised  by  M.  Petit  to 
control  such  a  hemorrhage  consists  in  taking  a  i>iece  of  ivory,  cut 
fork-shape — the  prongs,  of  which  there  are  two.  passing  on  either 
side  of  the  frsenum,  the  short  handle  resting  against  the  inside  of 
the  jaw.  To  apply  this  instrument,  introduce  against  the  bleed- 
ing vessel  a  tuft  of  lint  saturated  with  alum-water,  or  other  astrin- 
gent ;  place  now  the  fork  about  it,  and  secure  it  in  place  by  pressing 
it  down  with  the  tongue,  over  and  around  which,  and  the  jaw,  a 
roller  is  to  be  thrown. 

Swallowing  the  tongue,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  disagreeable  accident, 
and  may  occur  without  section  of  the  frtenuni.  Dr.  Dewees  men- 
tions one  case  in  which  a  child  became  choked  several  times  a 
day  from  such  a  recession.  It  was  always,  however,  relieved  by 
the  nurse,  who  would  press  the  organ  down  with  the  handle  of  a 
spoon  and  then  draw  it  forward.  A  second  case,  reported  by  Pro- 
fessor Gross,  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  child  at  eighteen  months. 

To  ojK'rate  for  tongue-tie,  it  is  best  to  j>lace  the  body  of  an  infant 
upon  the  lap  of  the  nurse,  the  head  being  received  upon  or  between 
the  knees  of  the  surgeon;  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  now  raised,  and 
the  cut,  or  nick,  made  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors. 
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TU£  APHTHA 


Aphtha  is  a  term  which  every  reader  must  have  remarked  to  be 
associated  (like  the  word  epulis)  with  some  degree  of  confusion. 

In  the  Greek,  from  which  the  term  is  derived,  there  are  two 
verbs  with  the  same  spelling — urrw.  The  meaning  of  the  one  is 
"to  set  on  fire;"  that  of  the  other,  "to  bind  to"  or  "to  fasten 
upon." 

The  mouth  presents  ulcers  or  sores  of  various  signification,* 
some  which  are  characterized  by  pain  of  a  burning,  inflammatory 
character;  others,  chronic,  or  cold  in  nature,  furnish  an  iuvitmg 
soil  to  a  very  persisti'ut  and  almost  omnipresent  parasite — the 
oidium, — this  fungus  fastening  upon  and  binding  such  sores  in  its 
necklace-like  embrace.  It  has  thus  very  naturally  occurred  that 
pathologists,  seeking  an  expressive  term  by  which  to  designate 
these  varying  conditions,  dift'erently  employed  the  couimoD  name  as 
it  hai>pened  to  them  to  observe  or  adopt  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
roots  from  which  the  expressions  were  derived.  That  such  uses  of 
the  dissimilar  verbs  on  the  part  of  various  authors  must  have  been 
made,  is  necessary  to  be  inferred  to  explain  the  dififereneos  which 
characterize  their  descriptions. 

With  such  examples  of  liberty,  intentional  or  unintentional.  I 
may  be  excused  in  presenting  to  my  readers  the  subject  after  my 
own  manner  and  views 

For  the  reasons  of  the  double  derivation,  and  for  others  which  I 
shall  proceed  to  present,  the  term  aphthse  cannot,  injustice  and  patho- 
logical signification,  be  applied  to  a  particular  species  of  sore,  hut 
must,  as  a  noun  of  multitude,  apply  to  a  class — which  class  ha? 
many  species.  Thus  we  may  accept  as  explained  and  dismissed  the 
variou>^  questions  of  ulceration  and  non-ulccration,  exudation  or  non- 
exudation,  the  oidium  or  no  fungi. 

The  type  of  aphthffi  is  as  follows:  An  aphtha  or  aphthous  patch 
is  a  degenerate  sore,  to  l>e  seen,  under  varying  circumstances,  ujnm 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  mouth,  the  fauces,  the  oesophagus,  and, 
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quite  likely,  upon  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  perhaps  as 
well  the  respiratory  tract.  The  most  common  seat  of  this  patch  is  the 
uvula  ;  next  to  this  the  lower  lip ;  next  the  tongue.  The  sore  varies 
in  size,  from  the  smallest  point  to  a  confluent  mass  which  may 
cover  a  large  surface ;  looks  pasty  or  exudative,  is  generally  ob- 
long in  shape,  and  varies  in  color  from  the  misty  white  of  hoar- 
frost to  the  dirty-yellow  of  scrofulous  pus.  As  most  frequently 
seen,  such  a  patch  is  one  of  perhaps  several  similar  sores. 

This,  as  described,  is  the  type  case.  From  it  we  are  prepared  to 
pass  to  the  general  view  of  the  subject. 

An  aphtha  is  a  canker;  nothing  more,  nothing  less.  Thrush,  fol- 
licular inflammation,  cancrum  oris,  gangreena  oris,  are  all  species  of  a 
cancroid  class,  of  the  class  aphthfc. 

What,  then,  is  aphtha  ? 

The  modern  microscopist  exhibits  and  describes  aphthaj  as  patches 
of  a  fungoid  excrescence — the  oidium  albicans.  A  pot  of  paste,  a 
papered  wall,  a  section  of  apple  or  other  fruit,  the  leather  back  of  a 
book  or  chair,  exposed  to  a  confined  atmosphere,  hot  and  moist, 
quickly  enough  produces,  or  rather  gives  attachment  to,  the  oidium. 

Oidium  albicans  is  not  a  disease,  is  not  aphthse ;  neither  is  it  the 
expression  of  disease.  It  is  merely  a  fungous  growth,  accidentally 
associated  with  a  soil  and  circumstances  favorable  to  it  as  a 
habitat.* 

Aphthffi  is,  without  doubt,  the  expression  of  a  cachexia,  and  is 

*  Parasitic  fungi  (Hogg  on  the  Microscope),  vegetable  blights  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  have  of  late  years  become  objects  of  earnest  attention,  on 
account  of  the  enormous  damage  done  to  our  growing  crops,  and  also  of  the 
many  curious  facts  in  their  history  which  have  been  brought  to  light. 
Oidium  is  a  common  mildew. 

It  appears  that  at  particular  periods  of  the  year  the  atmosphere  is,  so  to 
Bpeak,  more  fully  charged  with  the  various  spores  of  fungi  than  it  is  at  others. 
In  1854,  the  Rev.  Lord  Godolphin  Osl>orne,  during  the  cholera  visitation, 
exposed  prepared  slips  of  glass  over  cesispools,  gully-holes,  etc.  near  the  dwell- 
ings of  those  where  the  disease  appeared,  and  caught  what  he  termed 
aerozoa, — chiefly  minute  spores  and  germs  of  fungi. 

From  this  same  year  (1864)  to  the  present  time,  we  have  amused  ourselv<M 
by  catching  these  floating  atoms,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  are  found 
everywhere,  and  in  and  on  every  conceivable  thing,  if  we  only  look  closely 
enough  for  them.  Even  the  open  mouth  is  an  excellent  trap.  Of  this  there 
is  ample  evidence,  since  wc  find  on  the  delicate  membrane  lining  the  mouth 
of  the  sucking,  crying  infant,  and  on  the  diphtheritic  sore-throat  of  the  adult, 
the  destructive  plant  oidium  albicans. 
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not  likely  to  be  a  merely  local  disease.  Neitber,  I  conceive,  i§  it 
possible  for  the  fungus  to  be  ])eculiar  to  a  aoro,  aa  a  soiuftblng 
specific,  any  more  than  it  is  peculiar  to  the  paste,  the  fruit,  or  the  IhxjI 
It  depends  in  the  one  iustauce,  as  iit  the  other,  upon  au  arcidfniil 
otisociaiion.  This  accident,  in  the  ease  of  the  sore,  is  the  abseDtrcf 
a  sufficient  vitality  to  enable  a  part  to  resist  the  "fastcnln;?  upyn 
itself"  of  ever-present  parasites.  The  ruicroflcopi:*t.  if  I  hihv  I** 
allowed  to  sufrgost  it,  has,  in  his  rxaniinatioufi  and  conclti''i''i>'' 
accepted  the  accident  and  overlooked  the  true  diaeaae. 

Thrush  or  mujruet,  one  of  the  species,  is  an  erytheinatic  Inflaniiufr 
tion,  dejj^eneruting  after  a  few  days  into  a  condition  of  curdy  exu"!** 
tion.  The  inflamed  surface,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  prcieot* 
small  whitish  points;  these  coalesce,  forming  the  exudate  y-\'  ^ 
These  patches  vary  in  color;  as  thoy  remain  moist  and  cUi.r  . 
are  considered  with  least  apprehension ;  as  they  grow  dry  tt^ 
brown,  they  are  esteemed  possessed  of  dangerous  import. 

Dissections  of  the  cndaver  have  exhibited  ophthie  not  only  upon 
the  cesophageal  mncous  membrane,  but  also  on  other  part*  of  tto 
alimentary  cannl.  They  have  not  as  yet,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  bc<« 
mot  with  upon  the  respiratory  irnct;  but  there  is  no  ^vn^A  rcftMO 
why  they  should  not  have  here  a  like  oxistcnw. 

In  an  acute  attack  of  thrush  the  mouth  is  hot  and  the  gen«nS 
condition  feverish.  Milder  cases,  or  those  of  easy  progress,  scrni— 
so  far  as  any  observable  constitutional  sympathy  is  concerned — 1*» 
have  alone  a  local  signification. 

But,  if  thrush  is  a  distinct  disease,  conld  it  be  posaes^ed  of  a  dou- 
ble signification  ?  Could  it  at  one  time  be  strictly  local,  ut  anotbcr 
systemic  y  Thrush  is  common  to  children  prematurely  bom  •* 
nursed  by  unhealthy  women.  It  belongs  to  hot,  moist  climates,  to 
the  situations  of  uncleanly  hospitals;  in  fact,  to  any  an<^  ■ 
ditiou  deemed  to  be  depressive  of  the  lil'e-force  ;  it  i^,  in  r, 
temic  adynamic  expression,  seated  on  a  mucous  aurfoc*.  That  It 
differs  from  carbuncle  or  caocrum  oris  is  not  the  case  in  fact,  bat 
only  in  degree  ;  it  is,  in  other  words,  one  expression  of  a  comiuo& 
condition, — a  species,  and  not  a  class. 

Follicular  inflammation — another  form  of  stomatitis  very  likelf 
to  be  asthenic — is  a  term  used  to  signify  that  the  abnormal  vasc» 
lar  change  is  seated  in  the  mucous  crypts  or  follicles.  In  r 
the  finger  over  a  surface  so  inflamed,  the  studded  irregulara,  ;.. - 
duced  by  the  engorgement  of  the  glands  is  plainly  evident  A< 
Bucb  inflammation  progresses,  the  bodies  become  recogniied  by  tbt 
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eye  as  papular  eminences  standing-  out  from  a  common  erythcmatie 
surface.  In  color  they  are  of  a  varying  red,  such  variations  in  shade 
expressing  the  constitutional  conditions. 

Follicular  inflammation  terminates  either  by  resolution  or  ulcera- 
tion ;  when  in  the  latter  way,  the  follicles  soften  in  the  center,  sup- 
purate, and  have  the  bottom  filled  with  a  whitish,  pasty  mass ;  when 
in  this  condition,  they  are  the  aphthse  of  M.  Billard. 

Follicular  inflammation  appears  most  frequently  in  the  infant 
daring  the  dentitional  period, — an  explanation  existing  in  a  quickly 
and  easily  recognized  combination  of  a  predisposition  and  an  exci- 
tant. In  its  most  simple  form, — that  is,  where  there  is  no  marked 
dyscrasis,  or  where  the  excitant  is  not  of  sufficient  intensity  to  irri- 
tate to  any  extent, — the  lancing  of  the  gums,  or  the  application  of 
cooling  local  remedies,  may  be  sulRcient  to  combat  or  control  the 
manifestations.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  predis- 
posing to  the  disease  exist  in  a  state  of  balance,  as  it  were,  with  the 
natural  resistive  forces,  the  addition  of  a  second  depressant  influ- 
ence, as  that  resulting  from  the"  irritation  of  dental  development, 
may  very  well  be  understood  as  giving  the  mastery  to  an  agent  or 
condition  otherwise  controlled  or  held  fully  in  check.  Thus  we 
explain  to  ourselves  the  real  and  apparent  connection  of  dental  irri- 
tation with  the  aphthffi. 

From  a  simple  form,  or  the  inflammation  of  isolated  follicles,  the 
condition,  in  some  ill  states  of  the  general  system,  becomes  conflu- 
ent, such  extreme  form  being  most  frequently  noticed  in  the  typhoid 
exanthems,  or  in  destructive  organic  diseases.  In  confluent  follicu- 
lar inflammation,  a  prognosis  can  only  be  justly  made  when  every 
associate  and  collateral  influence  has  been  appreciated.  The  condi- 
tion will  nearly  always  be  found  an  occasion  for  anxiety. 

Cancrum  oris,  a  species  of  stomatitis,  generally  accorded  a  special 
classification,  differs  in  no  wise  from  that  just  considered,  except  in 
being  more  localized,  as  if  the  force  of  the  influence  had  concentrated 
rather  than  difi'uscd  itself. 

The  complaint  known  as  cancrum  oris  is  an  asthenic,  spreading 
ulcer.  In  appearance  this  ulcer  differs  from  what  has  been  given 
the  special  definition  of  aphthaj  by  most  writers,  only  in  being  more 
depraved  and  threatening.  It  has  the  same  pasty  bottom  of  vary- 
ing shades  of  white,  the  same  association  of  pain,  the  same  variation 
in  persistence.  Like  other  aphthee,  cancrum  oris  seems  to  be,  and  is, 
associated  with  dyscrasis,  appearing  most  commonly  in  the  infants 
of  ill-conditioned  charities,  in  the  ill  housed  and  poorly  fed, — having, 
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in  all  systemic  asaociat.ion.s,  the  precise  history  of  the  spcdee  alludhi 
to  06  thrush  and  glandular  inflammation. 

Tbi8  ibrni  of  stomatitis,  although  confined  to  no  exact  localitT.i* 
yet  moBt  pommonly  met  with  on  the  cheekB  or  gtini.s.  It  nifly  c(>iu* 
Bience  with  a  phagedenic  impresaion,  and  very  quickly  ilesiroyibe 
patient;  or  a  slight  vehicle  or  pustule  may  first  ap(K'ttr,  to  bt fol- 
lowed by  varying  inHammatory  URKociationa,  precisely  as  if  wro« 
local  poison  was  the  source  of  the  trouble. 

The  history  of  eancrum  oris  differs  from  that  of  other  caorroid 
offcPtionR  alone  in  degrop..  This  is  fully  proven  in  the  fax'ts  that  it  i* 
associated  with  the  same  causes ;  that  any  ordinary  cnnkor  ^orc  \i 
capable  of  taking  on  an  ulcerative  action ;  that  the  fungus  oidioD  b 
quite  as  common  to  the  seat  of  this  as  the  other  afTeetlons.  In  (tCt 
every  analogy  will  demonstrate  that  the  relation  is  like  that  wbicb 
associates  the  phagedenic  with  the  simple  venereal  sore,  being  thv 
difference  of  degree  and  not  cause  or  character. 

Gnngriena  oris,  sloughing  phagedasna,  is  another  degree  orspcciM 
of  the  common  doss.  It  may  commence  as  an  acute  inflammation, 
quickly  deteriorating,  as  a  sjjecies  of  fatty  degeneration  of  thi"  cpl* 
thelial  tissue,  as  a  submucous  effusion,  or  as  an  eschar  which  falU 
from  its  relations  with  a  rapidity  which  leaves  us  at  a  lofis  for  u 
explanation,  except  on  tho  inftTcnce  that  the  materies  morhi  Imvehtd 
the  most  special  concentration.  The  eschar,  formed  sooner  or  Itwr, 
is  ashy  in  color,  or  a  dcndish  brown,  while  the  still  living  partt, 
particularly  the  external  cheek,  if  this  pari  should  be  the  seat  of  the 
ulcer,  has  an  ej-ysipelatous  blash, — white,  semi-livid,  and  threai«o* 
ing  in  appearance. 

Gangrieua  oris  is  markedly  a  disease  of  the  dentitiona] 
occurring  in  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  or  ilKbonsod  children,  between  th0 
first  and  second  dentitions.     Most  conspicuous  is  the  r  "  'n«I 

nature  of  this  affection.     It  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  grnrr:  •   or 

inflammatory  disturbance,  concentrating  its  greatest  force  upon  sow* 
part  of  the  oral  cavity,  invited  or  directed,  without  doubt,  by  tb* 
irritability  therein  existing, — proof  of  which  inference  lies  in  thf 
fact  that  in  nearly  every  case  we  find  inflammatory  complications, 
such  associated  inflammations  being  most  frequently  found  in  tht 
lung-tissue.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  oral  cunceutrtition  sarrfl 
some  other  more  important  part. 

Qangreena  oris,  where  it  does  not  too  quickly  kill  and  separate 
its  eschar,  affords  support  to  parasitic  fungi ;  the  oidinm  albicans,  at 
in  the  other  forms  of  aphthae,  being  that  most  frequently  met  with. 
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»ra!  prnngTone  variee,  ns  woukl  be  inferred,  in  dnjarree;  Ihus,  cora- 
icing'  as  a  single  caaker  sore,  or  epithelial  degeaeration,  and 
JnatiDg  with  uo  very  serious  result,  it  might  l>e  described  as 
^e  ftillicular,  or  other  of  the  simple  species.  Cunccutratcd,  or  in 
J^  malignaut  form,  it  destroys  life  without  affording  the  physiciaD 
H^  extended  chanco  to  combat  with  it.  In  healthy  children  gan- 
grene is  very  uncommon,  the  ordinary  cuuker  beiug  generally  the 
worst  manifestation.  In  chilUri'ii  exhausted  under  the  exauthems, 
^Mhose  maltreated  with  mercury,  or  laboring  under  a  syphilitic  de- 
^BeratioD,  the  marked  or  destructive  type  is  exhibited. 
^P*he  decomposition  of  mucus,  or  the  debris  remaining  from  the 
^M,  when  ludged  upon  an  aphthous  sore,  forms  the  best  nidus  for 
Ws  development  of  fungi — it  is,  as  it  were,  a  soil — and  it  is  unde- 
niable that  epithelial  scales  in  varying  states  of  ai)normal  degenera- 
tion, inspissated  mucus,  and  particles  of  decomposed  food  are 
^unmon  to  all  such  sores.  Tims,  in  sickly  children,  the  fungoid 
^^clation  is  most  common  from  the  fact  of  the  weakened  energy 
of  the  ports  afflicted;  this,  favoring  deconipositiou  and  the  mten- 
JmD  of  the  debris  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  consequently  pro- 
Hking  the  required  soil  or  habitat  of  the  oidium.  as  alluded  to. 

In  foundling  hospitals,  where  the  suekiiig-bottle  is  used,  the  sporea 

^^fungus  find  an  easy  passage  to  the  mouth,  being  in  this  way 

^kated   and  developed.     In   the   nursing   infant  of  an   uncleanly 

mother,    the   accuiiuilnlion    and   retention  of  the    milk   will,   with 

fifcvuring  atmospheric  influences,  (piickly  develop  fungi.     It  is  the 

tyns  and  not  apbthffi  that  is  contagious,  as  must  be  plainly  seen ; 
ce   one  can  but   wonder  at  the  disputes  of  Guersant,  Billard, 
Valleix.  Duges,  and  others. 

KIkview. — Having  thus  expressed  my  own  view^s  of  aphthte,  com- 
ting  myself  to  the  admis^ion  that  I  fail  to  distinguish  it  as  any 
special  disease,  I  may,  with  perhaps  a  greater  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject, present  the  opinions  of  others  whose  extended  observations 
and  judgment  have  long  held  Iheni  in  the  light  and  position  of 
autboriiy.  Trousseau  and  Delpet^h  both  describe  the  aphthte  as  being 
sor<'S  with  tho  mnterics  morbi  deposited  beneath  the  epithelium. 
J^mberger  {KranLheilen  der  Mund  and  Mundhole:  see  Virehow, 
WkcUivex)  controverts  these  views,  aud  explains  the  presence  of  the 
Boormasse  by  the  fact  that  it  has  insinuated  itself  iKitweoD,  among, 
>jiii  below  the  epithelial  particles. 

if  we  take,  says  Professor  Bamberger,  the  BOormasse,  aud  place 
ider  the  microscope,  we  find  it  made  up  almost  exclasively  of 
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epitliolial  ponlrs,  old  and  young,  tho  delirifl  nf  tho  food,  nnr]  of  in- 
spissated mucus,  which  last  is  probivbly  only  a  condition  of  <'pi!h^ 
Hal  formaliun.  The  color  of  tho  mass  is  Dot  to  bo  hastily  judged, 
as  this  mi^ht  havo  been  inflnoneod  by  tho  di^bris  of  thf*  motirb. 

"  Upon  these  8ores,  however,  very  quickly  appear  &  poouliit 
orgaui^atioa,  which  consists  of  rouud  and  oval  spores  which  stick 
to  etveh  other,  and  in  this  way  form  a  more  or  IflS3  ramifyinc:  sftiw 
of  threads.  The  longer  the  sore  continues,  the  more  marked  i^itd 
penetration  by  these  threads  or  spores.  This  new  organization,  or 
funt?iis.  can  never,  however,  originate  or  be  generated  by  the  or^n- 
ism  itself,  but  is  always  the  result  of  germs  coming  from  outaido 
sources.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  a  particular  sore,  though  it  occurs  m(»iit 
frequently  on  those  of  a  certain  order.  Besides  tho  two  ronstitunul 
parts,  epithelial  scales  and  fungus,  there  appears  sometimes  a  thitil 
constituent,  in  the  form  of  granules  or  granulated  matter. 

"From  this/*  continues  Professor  Bamberger,  "we  see  thai  aphthff 
cannot  be  counted  among  the  products  of  inflaiumational  and  exuda* 
tional  processes,  as  su  frequently  considered;  tho  niicroscopr  his 
failed  to  discover  an  exudational  appearance;  also,  thert*  is  wanting 
the  anatomical  and  clinical  appearances  of  inOammation.  True,  it 
may  be  thai  it  is  found  in  assodation  with  a  catarrh,  but  this  i»  an 
accident,  just  a,s  one  may  not  say  that  the  diarrhoea  so  rn'queitlly 
found  in  connection  with  the  sore  in  tho  infant  is  the  canst*  of  lit« 
sore,  as  he  might  not  say  that  the  sore  is  the  cause  of  tlie  diarrbitt. 
There  is,  in  aphthsc,  no  ulceration,  the  soormuHse  boing  capable  of 
being  peeled  from  the  surface," 

Professor  I>ewecs  thus  refers  to  the  aphthaj  as  exhibited  in  tb* 
infant : 

"This  complaint  is  generally  called  the  baby's  sore-raotith:  ft 
consists  of  a  greater  or  less  numlwr  of  white  vesicles  on  lb<*  inside 
of  the  mouth.  It  very  generally  begins  on  tho  inner  part  of  ibt 
lower  lip,  or  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  much  resembU-s  a  smalt 
coagulum  of  milk.  From  this  point  it  sometimes  sprea<b  it«vlf 
very  rapidly  over  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  tongue,  and  gums ;  wai, 
at  others,  it  will  a]>)>ear  in  the  same  form,  and  at  the  same  time, »« 
several  portions  of  the  mouth  ;  as  inner  portions  of  the  cheeks,  ett. 
The  French,  especially  M.  Billard,  make  it  a  different  dJs«a^  ft<m 
what  they  term  'muguet'  But,  from  a  careful  examination  of  ll»« 
two  disensep.  I  believe  them  to  be  the  same,  differing  only  in  ta- 
tensity.  I  think  we  have  not  the  disease  which  he  trrnis  •  Dingnrt* 
or  I  do  not  understand  his  description :  as  far  ns  I  have  bo»a  ftWI' 
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to  compare  them,  they  are  identical.  The  dififerenec  may  consist  in 
the  modification  which  a  hospital  may  give  it;  if  there  be  a  dif- 
ference, I  think  it  must  be  owing  to  this  cause.  When  this  efiflores- 
cence  is  extensive,  the  child  slavers  very  much,  and  is  frequently 
embarrassed  in  its  sucking ;  it  cries,  and  evidently  betrays  that  it 
is  in  pain ;  it  is  very  restless  and  very  thirsty,  as  it  evinces  by  its 
frequent  stirrings,  and  its  disposition  to  be  continued  at  the  breast. 
The  eruption  in  its  mildest  form  is  very  white,  and  looks  as  if  a 
stratum  of  milky  coagulum  were  spread  over  the  mouth.  It  some- 
times confines  itself  to  the  center  of  the  cheeks,  at  others  to  the 
lower  lip,  or  one  side  of  the  tongue.  In  its  severer  forms  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption  is  of  a  dark-brownish  color  or  extremely 
red,  owing,  most  probably,  to  minute  portions  of  blood;  but  both 
are  evidently  grades  of  the  same  aftoction,  changed  either  by  mis- 
management, constitution,  or  the  force  of  the  remote  cause. 

"  This  affection  is  thought  to  be  altogether  of  a  symptomatic 
kind — or  very  rarely  idiopathic.  It  is  almost  uniformly  preceded 
by  a  deranged  condition  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal,  and 
always,  we  believe,  by  some  disturbances  of  the  stomach  itself.  The 
brain  always  shows  signs  of  participating  in  this  complaint,  as  there 
is  almost  always  an  unusual  inclination  to  sleep,  though  the  child  ia 
frequently  disturbed  in  its  nap  by  some  internal  irritation,  perhaps 
of  the  bowels  themselves.  This  disposition  to  sleep  is  so  well  known 
to  nurses  that  they  will  frequently  tell  you  '  the  child  is  sleeping  for 
a  sore-mouth.'  The  bowels  are  often  teased  by  watery,  acrid  stools, 
of  a  greenish  color ;  their  discharge  is  frequently  attended  with  the 
eruption  of  much  wind,  and,  to  judge  from  the  noise,  it  would  be 
supposed  there  was  a  very  large  discharge  of  feces,  though,  upon 
examination,  it  is  found  to  be  very  sparing. 

"  The  alvine  discharges  are  frequently  very  acrid,  so  much  so, 
sometimes,  as  to  excoriate  the  verge  of  the  anus  and  nates  very 
severely;  especially  when  due  attention  is  not  paid  to  cleanliness 
or  to  the  frequent  changing  of  the  diapers.  But  this  never  takes 
place  until  the  disease  is  pretty  well  advanced,  and  has  made  some 
progress;  it  is  generally  pretty  well  spread  over  the  mouth,  and 
always  shows  a  violent  disease.  The  stomach  is  also  sometimes 
much  deranged ;  vomiting  the  milk  very  soon  after  it  is  received 
into  the  stomach,  in  the  form  of  a  dense  curd,  mixed  with  a  porra- 
ceous  mucous  substance.  If  the  milk  be  not  voided  by  vomiting, 
the  stomach  constantly  discharges,  by  eructations,  a  gas  with  a 
very  sour  smell.    The  child,  when  the  disease  is  severe,  soon  be- 
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comes  debilitated,  and  rrtpidly  emfteiiiton;  it  is  almost.  oooslantJy 
buroi^Ht'd  bj  severe  eolics  aud  profuse  diarrli(£B;  Ua  Htomocb  will 
Bcnrcely  retain  tbo  little  ft  can  swallow;  and  the  oeAopbagos  »onic- 
times  becoiuea  so  loaded  \rith  npl)thre  that  it  ran  no  lynirer  transmit 
tbe  Bmall  quautity  wbieh  is  ndurtautly  admitted  iuto  tlii?  tUfiuUi; 
and  the  child  dica,  either  fVom  the  exhaudtton  consequent  upon  tin* 
profusenoss  of  the  disrharjE^is  from  its  bowels,  or  from  in.i 

*'  It  is  a  popular  Ixflief  that  this  uphthou»  efflon'seene*^  i  m 

the  mouth  through  the  whole  tract  of  the  aliraculory  canal  to  the 
very  termination  of  thf*  rectum;  and  the  eicoriaiion  at  thia  partis 
offered  as  evidence  of  the  fact.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not  w*'  do 
not  know,  for  we  arc  not  in  possession  of  any  faot;^  froni  di8ac*ctiAn 
which  decide  the  point  We  once  examined  a  Iwtiy  whinh  cortaiDly 
died  from  uphthsB,  the  examination  nf  which  would  by  no  means  tond 
to  conlirm  this  common  l>clier  A  child,  on  the  tenth  day  afterbirth, 
was  observed  to  have  a  number  of  white  spots  upon  several  differ^ot 
portions  of  its  mouth,  which  rapidly  spread  over  its  whole  attrfaM 
It  had  the  usual  premonitory  and  accompanying  syniptoins,  whirh 
iticreased  daily  in  severity,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  oppose  tb^an. 
It  was  a  feeble,  weakly  child,  of  a  consumptive,  feeble  mother,  lift 
suffurings  were  very  groat,  though  tiodor  some  control  from  laudi* 
num,  so  long  as  it  could  be  taken  by  the  mouth,  or  rotaim-'d  by  \p* 
jectiuns — coat  after  coat  of  aphtbse  was  thrown  off.  aud  each  new 
crop  appeared  to  be  more  abundant,  and  less  amenable  to  rezuedfe?, 
until  at  last,  at  the  etid  of  two  weeks  of  severe  suffefing,  Ih*  poor 
infant  could  not  swallow  a  drop  of  the  thinnest  fluid.  Injectiuotf  wf 
bark  and  mutton-tea,  in  conformity  with  popular  opinion,  wctb  re- 
sorted to,  but  all  in  vain  ;  the  child,  in  a  few  days  more,  died  frum 
abwolute  starvation,  or,  at  least,  the  catastrophe  was  certainly  bur* 
ried  by  the  impossibility  of  receiving  nourishment. 

"We  examined  the  body  after  death:  we  found  the  whole  tract  of 
the  a'sophagus  literally  blocked  up  with  an  aphthous  incrustation, 
to  tbo  cardia,  and  there  it  suddenly  stopped.  The  inntir  co»t  of  tlw 
gtomach  bore  some  marks  of  inflammation,  as  did  sev4*ral  portions 
of  the  intestines;  but  not  a  trace  of  aphth»  could  be  du?ooverrd 
below  the  place  just  mentioned.  This  cose  would,  therefore,  create 
a  doubt  whether  this  affection  besieges  any  other  parts  of  tbo  bodjT 
than  those  just  stated,  namely,  the  mouth,  posterior  flwii-  '   fi« 

tEfiophagus  to  the  cardia,  since,  perhaps,  none  could  Im  .  ■/ 

greater  severity ;  but  it  is  with  us  a  solitary  case,  and  should  DM  I* 
received  for  too  much.     Dr.  Ueberden  says,  '  The  apbtba  an  w|k 
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posed  not  only  to  infest  tho  mouth  and  fauces,  hut  to  bo  continofd 
down  through  the  whole  inti'stinal  canal.  In  two  who  died  of  lin- 
gering fever,  and  whose  mouths  were  covered  with  aphthit,  which 
hung  in  rag^s  all  over  it,  there  was  not  the  least  truce  of  ihcni  that 
mid  be  found  in  dissection  beyond  the  fauces.'*  The  excoriations 
mt  tho  anus  can  certainly  be  aceounteci  for,  without  the  presence 
~of  aphthie  to  produce  them;  in  bad  cases,  the  stools  are  always  ex- 
^tremely  acrid,  and  the  parts  over  which  they  constantly  pass  and 
^^bread  are,  at  such  a  tender  age,  very  delicate,  and  very  readily  ex- 
^^Bt£d  to  inflammation. 

^V  **  Dr.  Good  seems  to  admit,  without  hesitation,  the  transmission 
of  nphtbse  through  the  intestiual  canal ;  for  he  says,  without  reserve, 
•The  fauces  become  next  affected,  and  it  descends  thence  through 
the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach,  and  travels  in  a  continuous  line 
through  tho  entire  course  of  the  intestines  to  the  rectum,  the  feces 
^^eing  often  loaded  with  aphthous  sloughs.'f 

^^  "  We  are  afraid  there  is  too  much  taken  for  granted  in  this  ac- 

count;  we  know  of  no  decided  evidence  of  the   fact,  nor  does   Dr. 

Good  name  any  authority  for  the  statement.     The  case  alluded  to 

was  certainl}' one  of  death  from  aphthse;  but  in  it  the  aphthous 

efflorescence  stopped  at  the  cardia.     Is  it  probable  that  any  child 

l^^ould  eurvive  this  nffoction  did  it  travel  tho  whole  coorse  of  the  in- 

^HNtinal  canal  ?     We  think  not — ^yet  aphthffi  is  rarely  a  dangerous 

^^Biseaso  in  infancy.     Dr.  Qood^a  description  of  this  aftection  would 

^^krtainly  lead  to  tho  conclu.sion  that  it  is  the  ordinary  mnrch  of  the 

^^Hsease  to  pass  through  the  bowels  and  manifest  itself  at  the  verge 

^^f  the  anus.     This  point  is  far  from  being  settled  in  the  minds  of 

Kathologiats:  even  the   French  are  far  from  having  ascertained  it 
fifth  certainty — it  is  true,  M.  Billard  says  he  has  seen  evidences  of 
,  in  the  large  and  small  intestines,  as  well  as  the  stomach;  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  it  lower  than  the  ileum. 

■I     "  Now,  thin  cannot  be  so  ;  since  it  is  In  violent  and  long-protracted 
«ftsee  alone  that  the  anus  discovers  any  signs  of  irritation  from  this 
canse,  which  would  not  be  the  case  were  Dr.  Good's  account  cor- 
net 
"Dr.  Good  and  others  suppose  that  aphthffi  communicates  itself  by 

*  CoinineQtarif'6,  p.  31.     "It  i»  well  known,  too,  that  in  smatf-pox  no  pus- 
are  trnced  beyond  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  even  in  the  most  severe 
when  the  mouth  and  tongue  are  thickly  covered  with  the  eruption." — 
IWt  iUiuitrationa,  p.  ti5. 
Study  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.  p.  391. 
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a  specific  contnarion,*  ami  jE^ivcs  b8  evidence,  the  excoriatioua  of  ibt 
mirse^s  uippleH.  We  do  Dot  hesitate  to  believe  there  is  a  tiiseharKii< 
from  these  little  pustules  which  may  be  highly  acrimonious  to  thp  tits 
ituded  skin,  but  we  think  this  is  perfectly  innoxious  to  a  sound  on'- 
For  we  have  uuvcr  seen  sore  uipples  produced  hyupbthu!.  where  tlii* 
skiD  of  the»c  orfpans  wob  perfectly  sound.  That  they  ag-gravatc  Ibn 
tenderness  and  inflammation,  when  these  parts  are  tender  and  ahradwl. 
we  admit,  and  so  would  any  other  acrid  substance,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  belief  of  a  Hpeeific  contagion.  Jf  this  were  Che  case, 
why  do  not  the  lips  of  children  laboring  under  this  affection^  betray 
its  influence? 

"That  this  complaint  Ih  occasionally  epidemic,  there  is  every  rp* 
son  to  believe;  and  this  circumstance,  among  some  others  to  be  men- 
tioned, renders  the  opinion  so  commonly  credited  (of  its  being  a  sym- 
pathetic affection),  very  questionable.  We  have  always  considered 
aphthie  us  arising  from  some  peculiar  comlition  of  ihe  stomach ;  but, 
from  some  lato  cases,  and  more  mature  reflection,  we  think  H  nuiybe 
otherwise.     Our  reasons  for  doubt  are, — 

"  1.  We  have  recently  seen  this  affection  in  two  cases  where  the 
stomach  and  bowels  were  in  the  most  perfect  order  before  the  erup* 
tion,  but  bccamo  disturbed  a  little  during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

"  2.  That  this  complaint  has  been  very  often  removed  by  topical 
applications  alone,  where  the  efflorescence  has  been  very  consider 
able,  and  where  there  was  no  remedy  of  any  kind  addressed  to  \ht 
stomach  and  bowela.f 

'*  3.  That  we  do  not  uniformly  see  this  complaint  where  there  b*« 
existed  great  disorder  of  both  stomach  and  bowels,  and  these  of  t 
]>ermanent  kind. 

"4.  That,  however  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  be  disturbed  by 
acidity  or  other  iucouvouioncc,  or  however  long  these  may  continnr, 
if  the  child  has  had  this  complaint,  it  is  not  renewed,  though  the 
individual  is  not  exempt  from  a  second  attack.  like  measles  or  Bmalt* 
pox;  for,  in  certain  chronic  aflfcctious,  they  may  be  ogoiu  visit»'r!  h\ 
aphthte. 

"5.  That  this  affection  is  sometimes  epidemic,  as  stated  ab<jTi?; 
for  Dr.  Good  informs  us  that  not  only  all  the  childreu  of  the  same 
family,  however  cautiously  separated  from  one  another,  butmanT  of 


*  M.  Billard  declares  it  not  to  be  contagioua. 

t  Query. — Is  then  the  unconquerable  diarrhora,  tomettmei  pre»ent,ai 
accident,  or  would  it  not  bo  more  ea«y  to  account  for  it  by  the  preMOct  «f 

iiphthiB? 
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those  of  the  same  neighborhood,  have  been  known,  at  times,  to  suf- 
fer from  it  simultaneoasly.  (^Vol.  ii.  p.  391.) 

"  6.  That  this  disease  is  almost  always  ushered  in  by  some  cere- 
bral affection,  as  great  drowsiness  or  watchfulness ;  the  first  is  by 
far  the  most  common. 

"  7.  That  other  portions  of  raucous  membranes  are  liable  to  the 
same  kind  of  eruption,  without  the  condition  of  stomach  or  bowels 
being  instrumental  in  its  production ;  for  we  have  seen  it  most  plen- 
tiful within  the  labia  pudendi,  as  well  as  on  the  internal  face  of  the 
prepuce. 

"These  facts  have  made  us  lately  question  the  sympathetic  origin 
of  aphthae ;  yet  we  admit  they  are  not  altogether  conclusive  in  our 
own  mind ;  but  we  thought  it  proper  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
its  being  an  idiopathic  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

"  This  affection  is  not  confined  to  early  infancy ;  it  shows  itself  in 
the  more  advanced  periods  of  childhood,  and  from  that  to  any  period 
of  human  life.  It  is  sure  to  attend  the  last  stages  of  almost  every 
long-protracted  disease,  especially  those  which  may  have  wasting 
discharges;  such  as  phthisis  pulmonalis,  dysentery,  or  diarrhoea; 
and  when  it  does  appear,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  fatal  harbinger. 

"  This  disease  is  not  essentially  accompanied  with  fever ;  if  it  ac- 
company any  chance  affection  which  is  attended  by  fever,  we  do 
not  find  it  to  heighten  the  existing  one. 

"Weakly  children,  and  especially  those  born  before  their  full 
period,  are  more  obnoxious  to  this  complaint  than  the  robust  and 
those  who  have  tarried  to  their  full  time  in  the  uterus — the  children 
of  weakly  women,  and  particularly  those  who  make  bad  nurses  from 
scarcity  of  milk,  or  from  its  not  being  of  a  sufficiently  nutritious  qual* 
ity,  are  more  disposed  to  this  affection  than  the  children  of  hale 
women,  who  have  plenty  of  nourishment  of  good  quality.  The 
children  fed  much  upon  farinaceous  substances  are  especially  ex- 
posed to  the  attack  of  this  disease,  particularly  when  their  food  is 
sweetened  with  brown  sugar  or  molasses." 

In  the  work  by  M.  Jourdain  '*  On  the  Surgical  Diseases  of  the 
Mouth"  is  a  chapter  on  aphthae,  so  unlike  all  that  precedes  it,  as 
connected  with  modern  pathology,  that  I  cannot  but  think  the  book 
owes  the  presence  of  the  chapter  to  the  translator  rather  than  to  the 
author. 

"  The  term  aphthae,"  says  this  work,  *'  is  used  alike  by  ancients  and 
moderns,  but  in  quite  a  different  acceptation.  The  former  define 
aphthae  as  superficial  malignant  ulcers,  attended  with  heat,  occur- 
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ring  especially  m  infants,  and  not  conBnod  to  thi?  mucous  mem^ 
of  tbo  ruoatb.     It  is  at  the  present  day  universally  applied  to 
whitish   pustules  which   appear  on   the  mucous   menitiranc  of 
mouth,  and  aomotimea  of  the  adjoiuingr  parts.     Inattention  to 
diflenaco  has  led  many  to  apply  to  the  latter  diseadc  a  treat 
based  upon  the  deiinitiun  of  the  ancieatfi,  whereas  the  two  arc  pal- 
pably different. 

"  Aphthfo  have  been  regarded  as  ulcere ;  but  ulcerAtion  inptf« 
solution  of  continuity^  wfaervaa  in  true  aphtbs  there  is  no  eroskm 
or  decrease  of  substance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  increase;  dr8quih> 
mation  of  the  aphthous  crust  leaves  no  trace  of  cicatrij^ation.  Theo- 
rists speak  of  whito,  red.  and  black  aphthm,  accordinf?  to  the  nature 
of  the  gonorating"  humor;  but  during  a  long  practice  I  have  nerif 
seen  them  of  any  other  color  than  white,  whitish,  or.  espfciolly  w 
of  an  unfavorable  character,  ash-colored. 

'*They  commence  by  small  white  spots,  usually  on  the  otw 
thence  spreading,  sometimes  over  the  veil  of  the  palate,  sometinic* 
over  the  tongue,  gums,  and  inside  of  the  lips  and  cheek.  Often  thirv 
spread  still  further  into  the  pharynx  and  cesophagUA.  Of  their  ex- 
tension beyond  this  we  cannot,  of  course,  have  the  evidence  of  eight; 
but  we  have  other  and  unequivocal  symptoms,  which  prrrrnt  aa 
from  regarding  as  an  ab.«iurdity  the  idea  of  their  presence*  in  the 
(Cdophagus,  stomach,  and  smaller  intestines;  aa.  for  instance,  in  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  and  deglutition  ;  also  iu  the  apijearance  of  I 
discbarges  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  so  frequrui  in  apht 
disease. 

"The  description  of  aphths  is  easier  than  their  etiobury. 
maintain  that  they  depend  in  all  cases  upon  the  game  caii.'K',  di9<-r* 
ing,  indeed,  in  degree  of  intensity,  but  never  in  ite  nnture.  We 
therefore  differ  from  those  who  assign  one  cause  in  adults  and 
other  in  infants.  Nor  can  we  agree  with  the  many  who  mak« 
to  arise  from  excess  of  serum  or  of  acid  in  the  milk  or  nouribfaiiMital 
given  to  the  infant.  The  depleting,  purging,  and  starving  treal> 
ment  based  upon  this  hypothesis  is  most  perui»'ious ;  nior<>ovcT,  fXpe- 
rienc©  tells  us  that  this  very  acidity  or  a^tringenry  of  aliment  will 
frequently  cure  aphthous  eruptions,  or  prevent  them  from  coiaing  W 
maturity;  and  a  serous  flux,  determining  to  the  mouth,  Ims  CtttMi4 
the  complete  disappearance  of  existing  aphths. 

**  What,  then,  is  the  true  origin  of  this  disease?  We  believe  It 
to  be  found  in  the  existence  of  a  slow  and  impetfert  cri9U,  and  t<i 
arido  fVom  a  salphurous  humor  generated  in  the  larger  Tctsoels,  aod 
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ining  txj  such  parts  as  arc,  by  position  or  structure,  most 
iibk*.     Ofwervc  fur  a  moment  the  circumstances  oiid  cbnrac- 
t**r  of  aphthffi.     In  all  fevers,  in  the  young  and  in  the  vigorouB,  their 
appearance  is  ever  preceded  by  a  crisis  more  or  less  distinct,  and, 
according  to  the  violcuco  of  the  primary  disease,  marked  by  more  or 
]eM  serere  symptoms.     In  one  ruse  nature  atrugglej?  successfully 
with  the  acrimonious  morbific  principle,  a  favorable  crisis  occurs, 
and  an  aphthous  eruption  brings  great  relief  to  the  patient;  in  an- 
other case  this  morbific  principle  is  too  abundant,  obstinate,  or  mnlig- 
nant, — no  crisis  occurs, — no  aphthffi, — nature  succumbs,  and   the 
patient  dies.     Aguln,  we  have  aphthic  through  the  critical  transfer 
of  morbid  action  from  some  more  or  less  vital  and  important  organ. 
w*  Jn  some  cases  the  change  proves  salutary  ;  in  others  there  is  a  reao- 
^^tion,  the  nphthoa  disappear,  and  if  the  m.s  xritx  be  not  destroyed,  it 
^WB  often  greatly  endangered. 

"  Aphthae  rarely  occur  in  a  perfect  and  favorable  crisis,  but  rather, 
as  we  have  before  paid,  in  those  which  are  slow  and  imperfect,  such 
as  are  met  with  in  a  great  number  of  diseases.  Thus  we  find  some 
spbtbous  eniptious  of  not  only  days',  but  weeks'  and  months'  contin- 
uance. When,  for  instance,  necessary  evacuations  have  been  neg*- 
leoted  in  the  onset  of  disease,  and  a  cachectic  plethora  has  super- 
rened,  the  cure  is  slow  and  incomplete  without  the  owurrence  of 
apbthie.     Diuretics  and  gentle  enemas  aid  the  recovery;  blood-!et- 

kting  and  purgatives  retard  it:  the  aphthfc  disappear  after  fulfilling 
toeir  sanative  purpose,  and  the  patient  feels  perfectly  relieved.  Ex- 
lerioDce,  however,  shows  that  the  danger  is  not  quite  over ;  Bom#> 
lurking  matter  may  take  fresh  increase,  give  rise  to  new  aphthfe,  in 
default  of  other  means  of  escape  from  the  system,  and  greatly  endan- 
ger life  ;  this  may  happen  twice,  thrice,  or  oftcner. 

"  The  causes  or  antecedent  symptoms  of  aphtha  may  be  mild,  and 
recovery  take  place  without  any  or  with  very  simple  treatment ;  or 
Ibthcy  may  bo  severe  and  lamentable,  ending  in  suffocation,  delirium, 
^Br  obstinate  diarrhcea.     This  difference  we  find  explained  by  the 
^Hvjing  state  of  the  humors ;  at  one  time  being  crude,  and  by  con- 
^Mequenee  irritating,  at  another  time  matured  or  concocted,  by  whicii 
^process  of  concoction  the  more  hurtful  principles  are  expelled, — a 
process  aided  in  some  inexplicable  manner  by  the  continued  circu- 
lation of  the  animal   spirits.     Thus  it  happens  that  the  aphthte  of 
seventh-day  crLscs  arc  usually  more  unfavorable  than  those  which 
follow  crises  of  a  later  date,  when  the  morbid  matter  has  had  time 
to  undergo  a  thorough  concoction. 
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"  Although  aphthffi  are  luoat  generally  preceded  by  febrilo  m 
matft,  thcv  are  not  ncwssarily  ao.  I  have  seen  eusnB,  buth  amr^ 
aUuhs  and  infants,  in  which  they  have  been  neither  preceded  nor 
attended  by  fever.  In  iDfaiits  we  may  properly  suspect  imparitT^ 
of  the  mother's  blood. 

"  Certain  evacuants  have  been  fonnd  more  hurtful  than  beneficiiJ 
in  the  treatment  of  aphthie.  This  comes  from  a  forgettblness  of  the 
excellent  advice  of  Hippoerutes,  who  tells  us  to  have  reg-nrd.  in  the 
choice  of  depleting  agents,  to  the  channels  of  evacuation  which  na- 
ture points  out  in  any  given  case.  Now,  the  vessels  concerned  io 
the  critical  discharge  of  an  aphthous  eruption  are  the  lymphatic 
rather  than  the  venous  or  arterial  vessels.  Therefore  to  the  change« 
of  the  lymphatic  fluid,  rather  than  to  those  of  the  blood,  is  oar  ttttti>- 
tion  to  l>e  mainly  directed  in  the  management  of  this  disefisc.  We 
have  frequent  evidence  of  serous  or  lymphatic  engorgement  at  the 
outset  of  aphthous  eruptions;  in  the  fever,  stupor,  and  rrstlcppncM 
during  sleep, — indicating  a  fuIlnesH  of  the  head  ami  an  m^rimon 
the  humors. 

"Aphths  are  more  common  in  some  countries  Ihau  in  oth 
which  explains  (he  almost  total  silence  of  some  writers  rcspet 
them.  This  depends  upon  difference  in  climate  and  mode  of  living. 
In  warm  countries  their  course  it!  rapid,  from  the  increased  persptnip 
tory  action  of  the  skin.  But  in  colder  latitudes,  where  the  food  is 
coarser,  the  habit  of  body  denser,  and  the  humors  thicker,  tb«ir 
progress  is  slower,  because  the  secretions  of  the  system  gvwertUf 
^re  more  liable  to  obstrurtion.  In  these  countries,  espe>cij|llT,  all 
discharges  which  tend  to  arrest  perspiration,  such  as  homorrhoidftl. 
iute:?tinal,  or  uterine,  whether  occurring  spontaneously  or  artificiallv 
provoked,  are  very  unfavorable  in  the  treatment  of  aphths.  On  the 
contrary,  a  copious  cutaneous  or  urinary  secretion  forms  often  a  favor- 
able crisis.  This  agrees  with  the  doctrine  that  aphthae  ore  e&dentiallj 
serous,  and  most  readily  cured  by  a  free  discharge  of  serum  or  Ijrmpli. 
The  cause  of  endemics  we  leave  others  to  explain;  each  country 
bears  in  its  womb  the  seeds  of  its  own  diseases,  and  also  ibr  mmuis 
for  their  cure.  Extenial  agencies  may  cause  aphthie,  not,  a«  the  an- 
cients  supposed,  by  their  direct  action  on  the  mouth,  but  indirectly, 
through  the  mass  of  the  circulating  fluids. 

"  The  diagnosis  of  aphthee  is  easy  ;  not  so  the  correct  inl«rprciB- 
tion  of  their  premonitory  symptoms.  Painful  deglutition,  drynew 
of  the  mouth,  a  thick,  husky  voice,  heat  of  the  stomach,  with  run>- 
bliug  noises,  disturbed,  unrefreshing  sleep. — ^these  often  precede  apb* 
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tfaous  eruptions.  Urinary  symptoms  are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  though 
often  useful  in  prognosis  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  In 
the  difiFerent  forms  of  fever,  the  obstinacy  of  the  disease  is  often  a 
precursory  symptom;  when,  notwithstanding  the  intestinal,  uri- 
nary, and  other  evacuations,  there  still  exists  great  depression  and 
embarrassment  of  the  vital  functions,  the  appearance  of  aphthse  will 
often  in  a  single  night  bring  calm  and  relief  to  the  patient,  as  expe* 
rience  has  abundantly  testifled.  The  physician  should  follow  na- 
ture's hint,  and  seek  to  aid  in  the  cure  of  the  disease  through  the  same 
channels.  The  above  symptoms,  be  it  understood,  are  by  no  means 
necessarily  followed  by  aphthous  eruptions. 

"We  should  be  careful  in  our  prognosis:  where  the  system  is  not 
weakened,  the  pre-existing  morbid  matter  well  concocted,  or  the 
extent  of  the  eruption  limited  to  the  palate,  we  may  anticipate  a 
favorable  issue.  But  if  the  patient  be  in  a  reduced  and  weakened 
condition,  the  morbid  matter  crude,  or  the  aphthse  covering  the  entire 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  the  disease  is  much  more  to 
be  feared.  Again,  suppression  or  derangement  of  the  menstrual  flux 
is  unfavorable,  from  its  tendency  to  draw  the  eruption  from  the 
place  where  alone  it  can  properly  mature.  Profuse  alvine  or  hemor- 
rhoidal discharges  are  also  hurtful;  also  any  catarrhal  attack  falling 
upon  the  throat,  causing  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  aphthie. 
Aphthae  occurring  in  diseases,  at  the  onset  of  w^hich  there  was  in- 
sufficient evacuation,  arc  grave  and  dangerous.  The  disease  may 
occur  in  persons  of  either  sex,  and  be  of  tedious  duration;  but  wheu 
the  appetite  returns,  not  only  is  the  food  highly  relished,  but  it  gives, 
by  its  new  nourishment,  relief  and  salutary  benefit." 

"  The  term  aphthae,"  says  Prof.  Wood,  in  his  Practice  of  Medicine, 
vol.  i.  page  501,  "was  employed  by  the  ancients  to  signify  various 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
Willan  proposed  to  restrict  it  to  a  peculiar  vesicular  eruption  upon 
the  membrane,  but  committed  the  error  of  confounding  with  this 
affection  the  thrush  of  early  infancy.  The  two  complaints  are  quite 
distinct,  and  should  not  be  similarly  designated.  AphthiB,  in  com- 
pliance with  very  general  custom,  is  extended  to  all  those  small 
ulcers,  with  whitish  surface,  which  so  frequently  appear  in  the 
mouth,  whatever  may  be  their  origin.  The  most  frequent  source  of 
aphthse  is  probably  the  vesicular  eruption  occasionally  present  in 
erythema.  The  vesicle  is  small,  oval,  or  roundish,  white  or  pearl- 
colored,  and  consists  of  a  transparent  serous  fluid  under  the  elevated 
epithelium.  In  a  few  days  the  epithelium  breaks,  the  serum  escapes, 
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and  a  small  ulcor  forms,  more  or  less  painful,  with  a  whiti  ^ 
and  usually  a  red  circle  of  iiiflummatioti  iiround  it.  Thi*  \  >  ir** 
BometimL'S  distiuct  aud  sc-attored,  somotiiuee  nuroeroas  and  cociflumt. 
The  dintinct  variety,  though  painful,  in  a  light  afiection,  eonlinmn^ 
iu  general  only  a  few  days  or  a  week,  and  is  usually  confint'd  to  th© 
uioulh.  It  produces  little  or  no  couatitutional  disorder,  thougii  it 
nrny  be  associated  with  fever  and  gastric  irritation  as  au  effect.  Ii 
atlaeks  equally  children  aud  adults,  hut  is  said  to  be  v€»ry  commou 
iu  early  iufaucy.  In  adults  it  is  fn-qucntly  occasioued  by  the  irrit** 
tion  of  decayed  teeth.  The  confluent  variety  is  much  njont  aertn? 
and  obstinate.  This  frequently  extends  into  the  faucea  and  pharyiii. 
and  is  eaid  to  reach  even  the  intestinal  canal,  though  it  mar  ti** 
doubted  whether  the  affection  of  the  Btuuiach  and  bowela  ia  identical 
with  that  of  the  mouth." 

The  French  fail  in  distinguishing,  with  Prof.  Wood,  fbe  diflcreuoe 
IhHwccu  the  pultaccous  intlamuiation  of  thrush,  or  niugtict,  and  thr 
aphthse,  calling  muguot  the  **  aphthea  des  eDfans.**  Tboy  rccognrxc 
nlfio  that  there  are  variations  iu  the  expreflgiona  of  the  conditi 
muking  il  di-stinction  between  the  murjuet  binin  ou  discrtt,  and 
confluent,  niuguct  matin  ou  conjlueni. 

In  Clymer's  Aitken's  Science  and  Practice  of  Mr-dicinc.  thv  snbji 
in  thus  alluded  to:  "Follicular  inflammation  of  the  mnuth,  follicular 
stomatitis,  aphthous  stomatitia,  or  aphtha;  of  the  mouth,  ia  a  dtseaM 
which  ufiualiy  commences  as  a  simple  stomatitis ;  but  very  aooD 
small,  round,  transparent,  grayish  or  white  veaiclea  appear,  and  at 
the  base  of  each  ts  an  elevated  marginal  ring,  which  is  pale  and 
firm.  Fluid  soon  escapes  from  the  ruptured  veaicle;  an  ulcer 
forms,  which  spreads,  bounded  by  a  red  circle  and  an  elevated 
border.  In  some  forms  of  the  affection  microscopical  parasitic 
plants  appear.*' 

Treatment. — If  wo  aro  content  to  view  apbths  aimply  •«  a  fua- 
gous  sore,  originating  fVom  and  maintained  by  the  presenoe  of  a 
parasite, — the  oidium  albicans. — we  wuuld  find  a  most  admirable 
application  iu  carlx>lic  acid,  admitting  that  the  parasite  ha4  an  ex- 
ternal rehitinn  only;  if,  however,  these  spores  come  from  withio 
and  are  exudational,  such  local  treatment  would  stand  us  a1oo«  Uj  a 
very  temporary  end. 

Viewing  the  fungus  simply  as  an  accidental  parasite  r rtemal  in  ha 
relations,  our  attention  is  directed  primarily  to  the  necessitT  for 
clt'auline^s,  aud  the  avoidance  of  all  positions,  locations,  anil  Hrcum- 
Btances  favitring  the  development  of  fungi;  carbolic  acid,  acid  nitraie 
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of  mercury,  sulphuric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  chloride  of  zinc,  will 
be  found  dcstruclivo  to  the  paranitc,  and,  of  necessity,  if  the  eircum- 
st4iice8  are  chang:od,  equiil  to  the  production  of  a  permanent  change 
in  the  appeurance  of  the  part ;  that  is  to  say,  the  application  is  equal 
to  the  rtmovul  of  the  euvulope  or  cover  of  the  disease,  but,  except  by 
a  happy  accident,  will  not  heneficially  aflect  the  underlying'  condition 
or  the  disease  proper. 

In  the  treatment  of  apbthffi,  the  practitioner  finds  himself  com- 
pelled, at  the  very  ontstart,  to  consider  the  constitutional  associa- 
^■yioDS.     Occurring  in  connection  with  acute  diseases,  it  is  generally 
^Hbe  case  that  the  local  expression  is  found  to  disappear  with  the 
^Koodition  exciting*  it.     Thus,  in  febrile  attacks  attended  with  stoma- 
i^^tis.  we  direct  our  remedies  to  the  causes  inducing  such  attacks; 
as  the  functions  become  harmonized  and  regulated,  the  expressions 
of  the  irregularity  disappear. 

k  Aphthae,  whatever  its  form,  appearing  in  connection   with   the 
yscrasic  diseagee,  gives  to  the  practitioner  the  g7*eatost  anxiety  and 
rouble.     In  our  anticipations  of  what  we  are  to  do,  we  are  not  to 
>rget  that  the  task  before  us  is  the  removal,  or,  at  least,  the  marked 
amelioration,  of  the  constitutional  disease.     If  this  should  be  syphi- 
litic, tulicrcular.  or  cancerous,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  is  evident: 
^^lence  it  is  that  patients  are  allowed  so  frequently  and  so  unneces- 
^Bvily  to  find  themselves  subjected  to  a  series  of  disappointments. 
^^    Acute  flphthaa,  ns  manifested  in  cuncrum  oris,  gangrccna  oris,  and 
!      follicular  inflanimatioD,  demands  not  unfrequently  the  most  attentive 
local  treatment.     This  treatment  has,  however,  nothing  particularly 
special  in  it,  and,  without  doubt,  must  l)o   appreciated  from  the 
general  expressions  of  the  subject.     Alteratives  and  soothing  ap- 
plications are  such  as  would  naturally  commend  themsefves.     Sul- 
phate of  copper,  in  proportions  varying  from  five  to  thirty  grains  to 
.     the  ounce  of  water,  is  an  excellent  application.     Iron  and  quinine 
^Hk  combination  is  used  to  great  advantage,  twenty-five  grains  of  the 
^^■ttor  to  one  drachm  of  the  muriated  tincture.     A  powder  made  by 
combining  equal  parts  of  red  bark,  chalk,  and  tannic  acid  is  fre- 
quently foand  very  serviceable.    Solutions  of  alum,  and  the  tinctures 
^^>f  capsicum  and  myrrh,  are  useful  in  their  places ;  also  borax,  oxalate 
^Hbf  cerium,  powdered  chlorate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  iron,  etc. 
^^     Where  the  parts  seem  angry  and  irritable,  or  phagedenic,  com- 
tined  with  these  applications  are  to  be  employed  the  more  soothing 
laane:  starch,  gum,  and  slippery-elm  water  are  rory  serviceable, 
tincture  of  hamamelis,  much  diluted,  is  a  good  preparation.     It  is 
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to  be  understood  that  while  the  priiiciplps  which  govern  tb 
nicnt  of  the  aphtha  are  common  to  the  Hpccieff,  the  applicali 
must  vary  to  meet  peculiar  iudications.  The  ordinary  white  sortm, 
for  example,  need  little  more  in  the  way  of  a  local  treatment  than 
the  continued  application  to  them  of  some  of  the  agents  meniioned: 
which  one  would  he  h<;6t,  or,  ind(*ed.  what  would  be  best,  we  roaM 
not  well  say,  unless  considering  a  particular  case.  The  local  ireai- 
ment  is  not,  howcror,  in  any  of  these  caaes  argent,  and  it  w  ibv 
general  experience  that  wc  find  ourselves  tryiag  first  one  tluiig 
and  then  another;  indeed,  it  is  unfortunately  too  conin  *      we 

are  soon  brought  to  the  conviction  that  any  local  »i'.  i  is 

unrclitiljle  enough, — not  that  wo  cannot  cause  a  soro  to  diaappear, 
but  that  to-day.  to-morrow,  or  next  week,  another  comes  to  tak«  i\s 
place.  Canker  sores  seem  periodic  in  some  persons;  they  come 
without  perceptible  cause  other  than  what  seems  a  persistent  con- 
stitutional condition,  defy  all  treatment,  and  finally  disappear  of  their 
oivn  accord. 

Of  the  special  conditions,  thrush  demands  that  the  bowels  shooJU 
be  kept  free  from  costivences, — oil,  the  saline  cathartics,  or  alws 
being  employed  as  indicated.  Where  ferer  attends  the  local  mani- 
festation, it  is  well  to  prescril)e  the  neutral  mixture  made  by  fnllT 
saturating  lemon-juice  with  the  carbonate  of  potas&a;  or.  [f  morr 
agreeable  to  the  patient,  the  ordinary  lemonade  may  bo  used.  In 
diarrhoja,  which  is  so  frequent  an  attendant  on  thrush,  some  sach 
combination  as  the  following  may  be  used  : 

R. — Hydrarg.  chl.  mit.  gr.  ij ; 
Pulv.  opii, 
*  Pulv.  ipecac,  aa  gr.  i ; 

Mag.  carb.  gr.  xii.     M. 
Ft.  chart.  No.  xii. 

Of  these  powders,  the  infant  may  take  one,  mixed  in  molasses  or 
other  vehicle,  every  two  hours,  until  the  discharge  is  cbeck<*d  *if 
until  the  twelve  are  taken.  In  diarrhosa  with  green  dte>cbar^«  tl 
may  bo  sufficient  to  use  the  magnesia  alone,  or  lime-wat«r,  whit-h  is 
more  convenient  of  exhibition,  may  suffice  for  the  correction  of  lb« 
acidity:  this  latter  can  be  rendered  palatable  by  combination  witb 
some  of  the  aromatic  waters.  In  cases  associated  with  macb  uh 
testinal  disturbance,  it  will  in  most  instances  be  foood  «ati«rM> 
tory  practice  to  combine  laadanmn  or  paregoric  with  olive  or  ca-*' 
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tor  oil,  administering  in  such  doses  as  accords  with  the  age  of  the 
patient  A  child  one  year  of  age  may  take  three  drops  of  lau- 
danum or  twenty  of  paregoric,  combined  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  oil ;  for  an  adult  a  dose  would  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  drops 
of  laudanum  to  a  tablespoonful  of  the  oil.  It  is  also  found  use- 
ful to  drink  freely  of  the  demulcent  waters,  marshmallow  and  gum 
arabic  being  among  the  best  of  these.  In  debility — and  this  is  by 
far  the  most  frequent  of  the  conditions — combinations  of  iron  and 
bark,  conjoined  with  the  most  nutritious  articles  of  diet,  will  be 
found  indicated :  ferrated  elixir  of  cinchona  is  a  pleasant  and  very 
reliable  preparation,  and  is  freely  taken  by  children.  The  dose  for 
an  adult  is  one  teaspoonful,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  to 
an  infant  a  year  old,  ten  drops  may  be  given. 

Concerning  the  diet,  if  the  patient  is  beyond  the  age  of  infancy,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  richest  food  is  most  advantageously  received; 
juicy  beef,  oysters,  malt  liquor,  wine,  etc.  being  freely  allowed.  In 
the  infant,  the  character  of  the  milk  of  the  mother  is  to  be  examined: 
in  many  cases  it  will  be  found  needful  to  furnish  a  different  nurse, 
or,  otherwise,  wean  the  child.  Many  cases  of  persistent  thrush  in  the 
infant  have  quickly  disappeared  after  a  change  of  nurses. 

Gangrsena  oris,  the  most  degenerative  and  destructive  of  the  apb- 
thsB,  requires  the  most  persistent  vigor  in  the  treatment,  both  as 
regards  systemic  and  local  conditions.  Sulphate  of  quinia  and  the 
muriated  tincture  of  iron  are,  in  the  first  direction,  most  to  be  relied 
on.  This  condition  occurs  most  frequently  between  the  periods  of 
first  and  second  dentition,  and  is,  without  doubt,  more  common  to 
the  miasmatic  than  to  other  regions,  excepting  always  the  location 
of  ill-kept  and  ill-ventilated  charities.  Gangraena  oris  may  have  a 
local  excitant,  but  it  is  never  without  a  constitutional  predisposition : 
it  may  commence  as  a  simple  sore,  gradually  degenerating,  or,  as  in 
carbuncle,  destruction  may  reside  in  the  primary  impression.  A 
common  form  of  sloughing  stomatitis  is  its  appearance  as  a  whitisb 
or  ash-colored  eschar  situated  upon  the  gums,  lips,  or  cheeks.  This 
eschar  quickly  falls  out,  being  followed  by  degeneration  of  the  asso- 
ciate parts;  the  breath  becomes  offensive,  the  saliva  flows  as  in 
ptyalism,  while,  to  add  to  the  discomfort,  the  ulcer  pours  out  an 
acrid,  corrosive  fluid,  which  not  only  excoriates  the  mouth,  but 
seems  to  provoke  the  extension  of  the  mortification.  If  not  checked, 
the  ulceration  extends  to  the  bone,  quickly  involving  it  in  the  gen- 
eral destruction,  and  bringing  on  the  condition  of  necrosis, — necrosis 
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infantilis,  as  the  disease  is,  unfortanately,  so  fhsquently  compelled 
to  be  named. 

The  treatment  of  gangrena  oris  is  precisely  that  of  a  carbande. 
We  endeavor  to  circumBcribe  the  action  by  sloughing  out  tbe  af- 
fected part  with  the  aid  of  caustic ;  this  accomplished,  we  stimnlate 
the  general  system,  correct,  where  possible,  all  functional  disturb- 
ances, and  use  for  the  relief  of  the  local  sore  such  soothing 
as  seem  indicated. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 


RANULA. 


Ths  Bubjcct  of  ranula  is  one  easily  comprehended.  A  ranula  is 
the  analogue  of  the  sebaceous  tumor,  being  eimply  a  collectioD,  the 
resalt  of  the  closure  of  a  tube  of  outlet.  The  tumor  thus  designated 
18  found  principally  beneath  the  tongue:  it  is  generally  a  translucent 
swelling,  varying  in  size  according  to  the  length  of  time  it  has 
existed,  at  times  being  observed  when  not  larger  than  a  pea,  at 
others  so  great  in  bulk  as  to  throw  the  tongue  back  into  the  fauces. 
I  have  seen  a  ranula  which  filled  the  whole  oral  cavity;  but  such 
dimensions  are  uncommon. 

Recalling  the  anatomy  of  the  salivary  glands,  we  remember  that 
the  submaxillary,  situated  beneath  the  jaw,  has  the  outlet  for  its 
secretions  in  a  tube  opening  at  the  side  of  the  frsenum  linguce, — the 
duct  of  Wharton,  as  it  is  called.  The  lingual  gland  empties  itself  on 
the  same  line.  The  parotid,  by  its  tube,  the  duet  of  Steno,  opens 
upon  the  mucous  face  of  the  cheek  opposite  the  superior  second 
molar  tooth.  While  patulous,  these  tubes  convey  into  the  mouth 
the  secretions  of  their  respective  glands,  and  thus  the  saliva,  passing 
to  its  recremental  purpose,  is  disposed  of. 

if  we  were  to  tie  or  otherwise  obstruct  one  of  these  tubes,  it 
would  be  natural  to  expect  that  the  secretion  accumulating  back  of 
the  ligature  would  expand  and  bulge  out  the  duct  into  the  form 
of  a  tumor.  This  is  the  very  simple  history  of  the  formation  of  a 
ranula. 

Ranula,  thus  provoked  and  thus  formed,  varios  much  in  appearance 
and  character.  In  one  case  it  will  look  and  feel  almost  precisely  like 
the  belly  of  the  frog,  the  enveloping  cyst  being  thin  and  attenuated. 
In  another  instance  the  walls  are  thick.  The  contents  present  vary- 
ing characteristics,  being  watery,  or  semi-solid,  or  solid,  even  to 
the  hardness  of  stone,  as  illustrated  in  the  very  instructive  ease  cited 
in  the  chi^ter  on  Salivary  Calculus. 

A  ranula,  the  contents  of  which  arc  watorv,  implies,  a.s  a  rule,  that 
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the  disease  hns  been  of  short  existence,  the  contents  Mng  simply 
the  secretion  from  the  gland  uncbanged  in  character.  In  the  r&oulft 
of  semi-solid  consistence  an  explanation  is  found  in  the  partial 
absorption  of  the  more  6uid  portion,  leaving  an  inspii^saied  nijua 
In  the  solid  ranula  the  encjsiment  is  the  cozumon  salivarr  calcaloft, 
— precisely  the  same  as  is  found  upon  the  sides  of  tlio  toetb,  ei- 
cepting  in  the  absence  of  the  common  debris  of  the  moatb.  8urb  t 
ranula  will  l>c  found  to  bo  of  long  standing:  absorption  of  tb« 
watery  portion  has  gone  on  until  what  remains  is  the  lining  portion 
of  the  secretion. 

A  thin  cyst  implies  a  rapidly-formed  tumor  unattended  by  ra^ 
cular  excitement,  the  envelope  being  a  simple  attenuation  of  ibe 
walls  of  the  duct  aud  overlying  parts.  This  form  of  rannla  Tery 
frequently  ruptures  and  thus  effects  a  self-^'ure.  Cysts,  thiekfoed 
and  hard,  imply  a  tumor  of  slower  growth  and  the  association  of 
va.scular  changes  resulting  in  the  effusion  within  the  cyst-wall,  and 
the  organization  of  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  lymph.  Cysts  Ibtu 
thickened  may  compose  the  principal  bulk  of  a  ranula,  the  cavity 
being  very  small  in  coiuparison. 

A  ranula  gives  trouble  f^om  its  bulk  aud  location  alone,  seldom  or 
neyer  degenerating.  It  does  not  soom  true,  either,  that  harm  rvsolts 
to  digestion  from  the  loss  of  the  secretion,  such  loss,  indeed,  being 
more  apparent  than  real,  the  associate  glands  performing  excea  of 
work.   A  ranula  attaining  great  size  would  uecc>=fiarily  inT  ...n 

all  the  gurrouudiiig  parts,  thereby  provoking  secondary  !<•  ;  ■  h 

might  very  well  prove  of  more  serious  character  and  conseqaencv 
than  the  original  disease :  thus,  cases  are  oo  record  where  the  teeth 
have  been  forced  from  their  sockets,  whcrn  large  nicors  have  been 
formed  against  the  inner  face  of  the  lower  jaw,  where  Qecrosis  of  ex- 
tensive character  has  been  provoked,  etc. 

Treahnent. — This,  in  principle,  consists  simply  in  opciting  tlM 
tumor,  evacuating  its  contents,  and  so  conducting  the  cure  of  tbn 
wound  that  it  shall  not  entirely  close,  securing  and  preserving,  ia 
this  way,  an  orifice  of  exit  for  the  secretion. 

In  the  rana,  or  frog-Mly  tumors,  it  is  found  sufficient  to  catch  op 
with  the  tenaculum  or  forceps  a  portion  of  the  sac,  and  with  tlw 
scissors  or  bistoury  cut  it  off:  the  edges  are  then  to  l»c  cauterized, 
and  the  case  left  to  uature. 

In  the  thickened  cysts,  such  an  operation  as  just  suggested  mffrbt 
not  be  easy  to  accomplish.  In  such  a  case,  take  t  strand  of  ligatorr 
wire  (silver  is  to  be  preferred),  double  it  upon  iteolf  eorae  btlf-diMen 
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times^  to  the  extent  of  the  supposed  thickness  of  the  sac  of  the  tumor 
to  be  operated  upon.  Take  next  the  continuation  of  the  length  of 
the  wire,  and  closely,  yet  spirally,  bind  with  it  the  thickness  just 
secured  by  the  half-dozen  reflections.  Next  take  a  curved  needle, 
and  thread  the  wire  to  it.  Now  pass  it  through  the  tumor,  entering 
at  the  center.  When  the  thickened  part  of  the  wire — which  is  to 
be  bulbed  by  a  perforated  shot  compressed  on  its  extremity — is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  cyst,  it  is  to  be  let  in  by  an  incision 
just  large  enough  to  allow  the  passage ;  pull  it  now  in,  until  checked 
by  the  shot ;  fix  the  needle-end  so  as  to  retain  the  thickened  end 
in  place,  and  the  operative  part  of  the  proceeding  is  completed. 

If,  when  making  the  little  section  for  the  passage  of  the  wire,  the 
contents  should  not  at  once  escape,  they  are  to  be  pressed  or  syringed 
out.  If  the  parts  seem  particularly  indolent,  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  introduction  of  a  stimulating  injection.  The  presence  of  the 
wire  will,  however,  in  ordinary  cases  prove  suflBciently  provocative 
of  the  desired  action.  Iodine  in  tincture  may  be  used  externally 
over  the  face  of  the  tumor.  As  the  size  of  the  tumefaction  gradually 
diminishes,  the  thickened  end  of  the  seton  is  to  be  kept  in  place  by 
attention  to  the  fixing,  or  single-strand,  end. 

In  a  ranula  holding  a  calculus  within  the  cyst,  nothing  is  to  be 
done  without  using  the  knife,  except,  indeed,  in  certain  occasional 
eases  where  the  orifice  of  the  duct  has  become  patulous  and  the 
stone  can  be  seen  or  felt.  In  these  cases  the  operator  may  succeed 
in  drilling  or  breaking  them  in  pieces,  and  thus  securing  their  re- 
moval. It  is  much  easier,  however,  even  here,  to  incise  down  to 
the  stone,  and  thus  take  it  away.  The  case  alluded  to  as  mentioned 
in  the  chapter  on  Salivary  Calculus  is  as  good  a  study  as  could  be 
given  in  the  direction. 

All  cysts  or  tumors  found  beneath  the  tongue  are  not,  however, 
to  be  esteemed  as  being  of  the  character  just  described.  Inflammar 
tion  of  the  sublingual  gland  is  not  unfrequently  met  with,  and  the 
tumefaction  is,  at  times,  so  considerable  as  to  very  closely  simulate 
ranula.  Cysts  within  the  substance  of  the  glands,  not  salivary  in 
character,  are  other  of  the  conditions  met  with,  and  these  more 
closely  simulate  the  ordinary  ranula  than  the  first;  particularly 
when  the  cyst  is  simple.  Papillary  indurations  arc  sometimes  met 
with  in  the  same  situation. 

A  singular  case  operated  upon  by  myself,  and  where  I  very  nearly 
lost  the  patient,  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  confectioner,  and  has  the 
following  history: 
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First  it  was  noticed  that  the  parts  beneath  the  chin  h^$%A  ti) 
Boften  anil  grow  broad,  freedom  of  motion  was  lost  io  the  J»w, 
and  a  alight  sense  of  difficalty  was  experienced  in  speech,  a0  tba 
result  of  stiffness  about  the  tongue,  the  mucout*  floor  of  the  mouth 
Ijeing  quite  indurated.  In  the  eourse  of  four  nionlh«  a  ttimf»r.  fti- 
dently  cyatic,  and  fully  the  size  of  an  ordinary  orange,  occupied  tb« 
front  of  the  neck,  but  happily  concealed  by  the  long  and  beary  beftrd 
of  the  patient. 

Presenting  himBelf  for  an  operation,  a  diagnosis  was  BemrM 
through  the  aid  of  an  exploring  neudle.  This  valuable  inDtrumeDt 
revealed  not  only  that  the  tumefaction  was  a  eypi,  but  guve  *««« 
idea  of  its  contents. 

The  operation  for  the  cure  was  performed  by  making  a  reasonakitf 
incision  directly  in  the  median  line  of  the  neck,  passing  into  the 
cyst.  The  contents,  a  great  mass  of  h-mpb-Hke  matter,  filling  a  larj* 
glass,  issued  as  a  continuous  rope;  in  color  and  conaietence  H  waf 
like  thin  calves'-foot  jelly.  Washing  the  cavity  thoroughly  will 
warm  alum-water,  compresses  were  carefully  Hfljustr*d  to  the  parts 
and  sustained  by  a  bandage  pabsiug  over  the  (orebead.  In  two 
wocks^  and  without  any  trouble^  the  parts  seemed  to  havo  ani;ed« 
and  the  cyst  to  Iw  obliterated. 

One  month  later  the  patient  again  presented  himself.  The  tumor 
was  rapidly  reforming:  the  cyst  had  evidently  not  been  dwlroytd. 
It  was  now  the  size  of  a  walnut.  A  few  days  later  a  second  opera- 
tion was  performed,  precisely  as  in  the  tirst  instance.  The  coaleoti* 
of  the  tumor  differed,  however,  at  least  in  color,  having  the  aaintf 
colloid  consistence,  but  being  blood-red.  After  an  ineisioD,  deter- 
mined on  obliterating  the  cavity,  I  syringed  it  with  the  officinal  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  undiluted,  stuffing  the  cyst  loosely  with  cott<Mi.  I  Ihia 
time  succeeded  in  producing  a  perfect  cure;  but  the  swelltag  resirii- 
ing  from  the  inflaiTiniafion  was  so  great  that  it  was  only  by  lei*cbeaf 
cathartics,  and  diaphoretics,  cH)ujoined  with  the  closest  attention, 
extending  over  a  period  of  four  days,  that  I  siicceeded  in  taring  thf 
life, — for  two  whole  days  the  patient  being  unable  to  swallow  ertu 
teaspoonful  measures  of  water,  and  breathing  with  the  groateit 
diffirulty. 

What  was  this  tumor?  Evidently  a  hydro-hematocc1«,  the  start- 
ing-point  of  the  lesion  bring,  I  think,  in  a  ^^ublingual  gland.  It  mrgiit 
be  suggested  that,  had  it  Ijelonged  to  this  gland,  the  .-swcIliDgwoaki 
have  exhibited  itself  more  iu  the  mouth.  My  reason  for  inferruig  that 
it  was  so  situated  lay  in  the  fact  that  a  blunt  probe  passed  into  t^ 
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cavity  could  readily  be  felt  in  the  position  of  the  right  of  these 
bodies  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 

A  case  very  similar  to  this,  and  of  great  interest,  is  recorded  in 
Bell's  Principles  of  Surgery : 

"A  young  woman  of  Berwick  whose  native  peculiarity  of  accent 
had  received  a  singular  aggravation  by  such  an  uncouth  obliquity 
and  imperfect  motion  of  the  tongue  as  conveyed  the  notion  of  her 
attempting  to  chew  and  turn  each  vocable  with  her  tongue  before 
she  proceeded  to  swallow  it,  in  place  of  uttering  it. 

"  This  was  produced  by  a  tumor  of  very  great  size,  and  of  an 
appearance  so  peculiar  as  plainly  to  denote  its  character.  It  con- 
sisted in  a  vast  collection  of  matter  in  the  sublingual  gland;  and  as 
that  gland  is  covered  by  the  whole  thickness  of  the  tongue  within, 
and  by  the  mylo-hyoidei  muscles  without,  and  bounded  by  the  line 
of  the  jaw-bone,  it  had  the  following  singularities  of  character.  It 
could  not  be  distinguished  as  a  tumor,  but  had  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  a  general  swelling  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  jaw,  and 
neck,  such  as  often  accompanies  severe  toothache  or  mumps.  Upon 
laying  the  hand  upon  the  outside  of  the  neck,  below  the  lower  jaw- 
bone^ the  whole  hand  was  filled  with  a  swelling,  apparently  solid, 
bat  80  little  convex  or  circumscribed  as  to  resemble  in  no  degree  the 
tumor  of  any  particular  gland,  and  yet  so  limited  and  so  firm  as  not 
at  all  to  resemble  the  general  tumefaction  proceeding  from  tooth- 
ache. Upon  introducing  the  finger  into  the  mouth,  you  found  the 
tongue  raised,  turned  edge  uppermost,  and  pressed  entirely  toward 
the  left  side  of  the  mouth,  the  external  tumor  being  upon  the  right 
side.  Upon  pressing  the  fingers  very  firmly  down  by  the  side  of 
the  tongue,  and  reaching  from  without,  you  could  sensibly  perceive 
not  so  properly  a  fluctuation  as  an  elasticity,  which  implied  the 
presence  of  a  fluid ;  the  tumor  seemed  elastic  like  a  foot^bali,  but 
with  a  degree  of  tension  which  made  it  seem  almost  solid.  It  was 
by  comparing  a  variety  of  circumstances,  especially  the  original 
place  and  slow  growth  of  the  tumor,  that  I  confidently  referred  it  to 
the  sublingual  gland.  In  this  I  had  the  advantage  of  the  surgeon 
under  whose  particular  care  she  was  ;  but  I  did  him  the  justice  to 
send  her  back  to  him,  again  and  again,  expressing  my  opinion  and 
my  wish,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  should  do  whatever  he  might 
suppose  right.  By  good  fortune,  she  called  upon  me  the  day  she 
was  to  return  home,  nothing  being  as  yet  done  to  the  tumor,  but 
supplied  with  abundance  of  blisters  and  plasters  to  apply  at  a  fit 
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opporlunity  to  bcr  throat     I  felt  now  that  professional  ccrcmomw 
sbuulil  ffive  way  to  rsstwit  iai  charities.     1  plftced  her  in  a  chair,  ud 
almost  without  her  consciousness,  at  Icusi  hefore  sbf  was  anare,  I 
struck  a  fine  bloodiug-laneet  deep  into  the  tumor  by  ihi\  side  of  tb* 
fr»num  of  the  tongue,  when,  from  the  firm  coropres&ioa  of  tb^sltf• 
rounding  purts,  the  matter,  though  too  gross  to  pass  freely  thnnifb 
such  an  opening,  was  spewed  out  from  tho  orifice,  in  a  maoncrfi* 
preBbly  n^sembling  that  in  which  yellow  paint  is  squeezed  out  fron 
lite  bliidder  upon  a  painter's  paUrt     It  was  of  a  deefv^alTron  eok*. 
thicker  than  mustard,  mixed  like  gruel  with  seed-like  particlcSy  ttid 
exceedingly  fetid.     I  knew  that  the  tumor  was  not  emptieii,  thotsgfa 
the  outward  swelling  was  almost  gone;  but  I  also  km^w  Ihul  lbi»ugh 
I  should  not  enlarge  the  opening,  the  second  secretion  from  the  sm- 
face  of  the  sae,  which  is  in  all  cases  thin,  would  dilute  and  wa«b  «Qt 
whatever  riscirl  matter  remained;  and  when  she  saw  bow  audd^ah 
niy  prognostic  was  fulfilled,  she  expressed  a  perfect  confideucv  id 
whatever  I  predicted,  and  a  perfect  willingness  to  sobniit  cheerfallj 
to  whatever  I  proposed  to  do.     Next  day  I  intrutiuced  the  potot  of 
a  probe-pointed  bistoury  into  the  orifice  made  by  the  lancet;  aaJ. 
knowing  that  the  lingual  artery  lies  on   a  lower  li;vel,  irabcddt^d 
among  the  muscles^  and  running  along  the  lower  surface  of  ik 
tumor,  while  I  had  over  the  point  and  blade  of  my  bistoury  notbioir 
but  the  inside  membrane  of  the  mouth,  much  thirkened,  I  ran  It 
fearlessly  and  at  one  stroke,  as  the  less  painful  way,  along  the  wbelc 
length  of  the  tumor,  when  the  thickest  of  the  yelluw  mucus  Aowid 
freely  or  was  raked  out  with  the  points  of  the  finger.^  and  tbc  handtr 
of  the  bistoury,  and  the  tongue,  descended  now  to  its  natural  letrl, 
was  in  a  capacity  once  more  of  deliTcriug  the  peculiar  dialect  of  farr 
Dative  city  in  all  its  purity, 

"  So  tense  and  apparently  solid  was  tliis  tumor,  in  consequeDce  of 
the  compression  by  so  many  surrounding  muscles,  that  her  surgcoii 
mistook  it  for  a  solid  and  strumous  swelling.  I  reckoned  that  in 
this,  as  in  all  cases  of  saeculaied  tumor,  the  second  secretion,  vUicb 
was  thinner,  would  wash  out  the  thicker  mucus,  and  I  wa*  not  d^ 
ceived ;  but  she  left  me  too  early  for  me  to  witness  the  obllteratioD 
of  the  sae. 

"  I  find  it,  in  all  such  cases,  a  matter  of  some  importaoec,  e«pM> 
ally  in  a  girl,  to  anticipate  the  outward  suppuration  of  any  »aocih 
lated  tumor,  by  puncturing  it,  though  to  a  great  depth  within  tlie 
mouth  and  under  the  tongue,  and  equally  necessary  to  lie  at  pains 
in  preserving  the  opening  aud  obliterating  the  sac  j  a  slight  roiscoih 
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dact  in  this  respect  occasions  much  distress  to  the  patient,  and 
mnch  superfluous  labor  to  the  surgeon." 

The  salivary  glands  become  occasionally  the  seat  of  inflammatory 
swellings,  which  are  quite  as  apt  to  become  indolent  as  to  resolve. 
I  have  within  my  own  observation  several  of  these  cases,  and  have 
been  as  many  as  six  months  in  reducing  such  an  induration.  The 
Bubmaxillary,  however,  seems  the  gland  most  disposed  to  take  on 
these  conditions,  and  the  tumefaction  thus  produced  is  without 
rather  than  within  the  mouth,  although  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  it  is  first  observed  by  the  patient  as  a  hard  body  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  jaw. 

Another  form  of  tumor  which  might  here  be  alluded  to  is  found 
in  the  submaxillary  triangle. 

In  dissecting  down  to  the  submaxillary  gland,  there  will  be  ex- 
posed, when  the  body  is  uncovered  by  removing  the  superficial  leaf 
of  the  triangular  fascia,  two  lymphatic  ganglia.  These  ganglia  are 
very  apt  to  indurate,  forming  sometimes  a  tumor  of  considerable 
size.  I  have  met  with  them  as  large  as  a  walnut.  It  is  most  com- 
mon to  mistake  such  indurations  for  hypertrophy  of  the  gland  itself. 
Two  diagnostic  signs  distinguish  them  :  they  are  not  triangular,  and 
they  arc  not  so  solidly  fixed  as  when  the  gland  itself  is  the  seat  of 
the  enlargement. 

Illustrations. — By  looking  over  and  studying  the  clinical  cases 
following,  I  think  the  general  character  aud  manner  of  treatment  to 
be  pursued  in  ranula  and  the  kindred  conditions  must  be  fully  appre. 
eiated.  ^  . 

"  Ranula. — Operation  by  Dr.  Hamilton.  P.  R.  Cortelyou,  House 
Surgeon. 

"Dec.  13th,  1867.  R ,  of  N.,  aged  IG  years,  private  patient, 

admitted  to  Bellevue  under  Dr.  Hamilton's  care. 

"  Soon  after  birth  his  father  noticed  a  swelling  under  bis  chin,  near 
the  median  line,  which  has  continued  to  increase  ever  since.  Now 
the  size  of  a  large  orange,  nearly  in  the  center,  hut  inclining  a  little 
to  the  right  side.  It  is  not  painful  or  tender ;  its  surface  is  smooth  and 
elastic.  On  exploration  it  was  found  to  contain  a  thin  yellowish  fluid. 

"Examining  within  the  mouth,  it  was  found  to  have  lifted  the 
tongue  considerably;  but  its  walls  did  not  present  the  translucent 
appearance  sometimes  seen  in  ranula,  nor  could  it  be  decided  posi- 
tively whether  the  orifices  of  the  ducts,  or  the  right  side,  were  still 
open.  It  became  a  question  what  was  the  source  of  this  enlarge- 
ment or  tumor. 
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"  The  term  '  ranula'  has  bt^ea  applied  by  bodig  sur^ons  to  obstrnc- 
lions  of  the  sublingual  ductp  ;  by  others  to  obHtructions  of  the  ftub- 
maxillury  ducts;  niid  by  most  surgeons  to  ohstructions  of  either  tb^ 
one  or  the  other  iudiflerontly.  Certain  \vTitt'rs,  *lso.  havo  exioudcd 
the  term  to  all  encysted  tumors  in  this  region,  whether  occurring  in 
the  areolar  tissue  or  in  muciparous  glandit,  which  present  a  common 
exlertial  appearance,  Uke  the  throat  of  a  frog. 

"It  WQ3  not  very  clear  from  which  of  these  several  sources  this 
tumor  had  originated.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  proceed  as  if  It 
were  an  ohsiructed  duct.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Hamilton  made  a  small 
incision  into  the  turaor  beside  the  tongue,  on  the  right  side,  avoid- 
ing carefully  the  ranine  artery.  This  opening  was  at  once  eular^ 
hy  introducing  a  pair  of  bullet  forceps  and  expanding  tbcm.  so  ss  to 
tear  the  wound  larger.  The  sao  was  emptied,  and  a  piece  of  lami* 
naria  digitala  introduced.  On  the  third  day  considerable  inflammi- 
tion  exinad,  extending  to  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  side  of  the  face. 
There  had  been  also,  np  to  this  time,  a  constant  but  slight  bemor- 
rhage.  Both  the  swelling  and  bleeding  abated  from  this  time.  The 
eontenld  of  the  sac  w^ere  examined  under  the  microecope,  bat  not 
with  sufficient  care  to  determine  their  character. 

"Feb.  Ist,  1868,  nearly  two  months  after  the  operation,  ibe  fatbiT 
reports  that  the  sac  has  almost  disa|)peared.  A  little  pus  continnr^ 
to  discharge,  and  tliero  is  no  tenderness  or  swelling.  The  lamiDoria 
is  taken  out  daily,  and  replaced  with  ease.  It  is  probahio  that  tbv 
complete  cure  will  not  take  place  under  several  months. 

•'  Dr.  ITamiltou  montionrd  that  a  ranula  was  said  to  form  occa- 
sionally in  a  bursa  outside  of  the  genio-hyoid  muscle;  but  he  hnd 
searched  for  this  bursa  and  could  not  find  it.'' 

"  SweAling  of  Submaxillary  Gland  from  Inflammatory  Ob*trur> 
lion  of  its  Duct. — Charles  D.  lloyt,  of  Middlesex,  Yntes  couoty, 
called  upou  Dr.  Hamilton,  Deoeml>cr  29th,  1846,  with  a  modexitf 
enlargement  of  the  right,  subninxillary  gland,  it  being  apparently,  as 
felt  beneath  the  jaw,  of  the  size  of  a  large  Lima  bean.  He  sUted  that 
this  eaiargement  occurred  a1>out  one  week  before,  while  e»ting  bis 
breakfast,  and  that  in  five  minutes  it  attained  Iho  sixe  of  a  '  \\  '' 
with  its  bark  on,'  and  that  it  prevented  bis  opening  his  mouth  Ii  ; 
After  leaving  the  table  he  rubbed  it  for  some  time,  and  in  boJf  oo 
hour  it  was  reduced  to  its  present  size. 

"From  that  time  the  same  enlargement  occurred  every  iioiQ  ht 
ate,  and  without  any  reference  to  what  he  ate.  It  enlarged  mmt. 
however,  while  eating  his  first  meal  in  iho  morning.     By  ruhbiu; 
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alone  could  it  be  reduced.  Chewing  tobacco  seemed  rather  to  dimin- 
ish than  to  increase  its  size.  It  was  not  tender,  nor  red,  but  when 
enlarged  to  its  utmost  it  caused  a  severe  pain,  which  extended  to 
his  ear. 

"Tinct.  of  iodine  externally  was  first  employed  by  Dr.  H.,  but,  no 
result  being  obtained,  he  directed  him  to  take  a  full  dose  of  Epsom 
salts.  This  had  the  desired  effect.  The  enlargement  disappeared 
very  quickly,  and  did  not  return." 

"  Obstruction  of  both  SubmaxiUary  Duels. — December  Itth,  1847, 
John  C.  Lyons,  aged  20,  Benton  Center,  Yates  county,  consulted 
Dr.  H.  He  stated  that  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  while  harvesting, 
the  weather  being  very  warm,  he  discovered  in  the  morning  a  sore- 
ness under  his  tongue  upon  the  left  side,  and  before  night  he  found 
there  was  a  tumor  at  this  point.  It  was  oblong  and  only  about  half 
an  inch  in  length.  His  physician,  Dr.  Wolcott,  opened  it  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  it  discharged  a  glairy  matter.  Since  then  it  had 
been  opened  four  times;  but,  a  few  days  before  calling  on  Dr.  H., 
he  discovered  that  there  was  a  swelling  on  the  opposite  side,  exter- 
nally, in  the  region  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  When  seen  by  Dr.  H. 
the  gland  was  of  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg,  oblong,  not  painful  or 
tender.  It  was  increasing  in  size,  but  ho  noticed  that  it  was  larger 
in  cold  and  damp  weather.  His  health  was  good.  He  was  advised 
to  submit  to  a  low  diet,  take  physic,  and  apply  externally  the  tinct. 
of  iodine.  He  was  never  seen  again,  and  the  result  is  not  known. 
During  the  winter  of  184t  and  '48,  two  similar  cases  of  enlargement 
of  the  submaxillary  gland  were  presented  in  Dr.  Hamilton*s  Surgical 
Clinic,  at  the  Buffalo  Medical  College,  one  of  which  had  resulted  in 
an  external  salivary  fistule. 

"  In  a  recent  report  of  one  of  Professor  Jarjavay*s  clinics,  copied 
into  the  number  of  the  Gazette  des  Hopitaux  of  November  23d,  1867, 
similar  enlargements  of  the  submaxillary  gland  are  mentioned  as 
occurring  in  connection  with  obstructions  of  Wharton's  duct ;  but 
he  restricts  the  application  of  the  terra  ranula  to  obstruction  of  some 
one  of  the  twenty-eight  or  thirty  excretory  ducts  of  the  sublingual 
gland." 

Banula. — In  one  of  a  series  of  interesting  papers  on  '*  Anatomy 
in  its  Relations  with  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew 
makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject :  '*  A  tumor  is  met  with 
beneath  the  end  of  the  tongue,  rising  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  to 
which  the  name  ranula  has  been  applied.  It  involves  the  ducts  of 
the  sublingual  glands,  the  excretory  orifices  of  which  here  open. 
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These  become  obstructed  by  some  substance,  cither  mechanical  or 
inflammatory,  the  secretion  accumulates  behind,  distending  them 
finally  into  a  semi-transparent  tumor.  Sometimes  they  are  found  to 
be  firm  and  resisting  in  the  texture.  In  such  cases  the  distention 
has  provoked  an  inflammatory  exudation  and  its  organization  into 
fibrous  tissue.  The  transparency  will  depend  upon  the  attenuatioD 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  same  morbid  condition  maybe  pres- 
ent in  a  very  limited  degree,  confined  even  to  a  single  duct,  so  ts 
to  resemble  a  little  vesicle.  The  cure  of  such  can  rarely  be  accom- 
plished by  puncture  and  evacuation  of  the  contents :  the  wound  you 
make  will  soon  heal,  and,  as  the  duct  or  ducts  arc  not  restored  to  a 
previous  condition,  the  swelling  will  be  reproduced.  No  treatment 
short  of  that  which  contemphites  the  destruction  of  the  glandular 
tissue  will  prove  effectual.  This  is  best  attained  either  by  injection 
or  excision  ;  the  latter  I  think  the  preferable,  w*hioh  is  readily  done 
by  including  the  mass  within  two  elliptical  incisions,  and  then  allow- 
ing the  wound  to  heal  by  granulation  or  stitching  the  edges  together 
with  the  finest  silver  wire.  If  it  be  a  small  cyst,  after  clipping  it 
away,  the  point  of  a  stick  of  caustic  may  be  carried  into  the  wound 
for  a  moment  or  so. 

"Another  tumor  is  found  in  this  same  locality,  and  which  is  pro- 
duced by  a  salivary  calculus  becoming  arrested  near  the  outlet  of 
the  submaxillary  duct;  and,  last,  another  variety  of  tumor,  which  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  is  rare,  and  being  connected  with  the  under 
surface  of  the  top  of  the  tongue,  rather  than  the  floor  of  the  mouth, 
must  be  referred  to  the  cluster  of  glands  there  situated.  The  sides 
of  the  tongue  may  be  bound  down  by  cicatricial  tissue,  so  as  to  inter- 
fere with  its  proper  functional  movements.  Should  a  nerve-filament 
happen  to  be  included,  it  may  give  rise  to  a  very  painful  condition. 
This  is  best  remedied  by  incisions  or  exsection  of  the  diseased  stmc- 
ture." 

Lately,  at  the  Imperial  Society  of  Surgeons  there  was  exhibited 
by  M.  Paulet  two  salivary  calculi  found  by  him  in  Wharton's  duct. 
In  connection  with  the  presentation  was  reported  the  unique  fact— 
for  such  it  was  thought  to  be — that  the  submaxillary  glands  of  both 
sides  were  found  stuffed  with  calculi,  M.  Pana,  however,  presented 
at  the  same  meeting  a  single  calculus  taken  by  excision  from  this 
gland.  It  happens,  also,  that  at  the  present  time  I  have  under  treat- 
ment a  similar  case,  the  first  ever  met  with  by  me.  The  stone  is 
situated  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  just  anterior  to  the  ramus  of 
the  left  side. 
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Banula  treated  by  Mechanical  Pressure. — "Xearly  seven  years 

ago,"  says  Dr.  Wm.  Macdonald,  *' J.  F ,  aged  twenty-two  years, 

and  residing  in  M Street,  in  this  city,  consulted  me  in  consequence 

of  being  much  distressed  with  a  ranula,  or  a  large  tumor  under  her 
tongue,  arising  from  an  accumulation  of  saliva  and  mucus  in  the 
ducts  of  the  sublingual  gland.  For  two  years  after  the  period  this 
person  consulted  me,  she  was  attended  both  by  my  professional 
friends  and  myself,  and  that  without  success.  During  these  two 
years  that  this  patient  was  under  the  surgical  and  medical  treatment 
both  of  my  medical  friends  and  myself,  the  following  methods  of 
cure  were  adopted  in  succession :  the  ranula  was  very  often  opened 
with  a  lancet,  and  injections  of  rose-water  and  sulphate  of  zinc  (five 
grains  of  the  sulphate  to  the  ounce  of  rose-water)  injected  by  means 
of  a  syringe,  night  and  morning,  into  the  cavity  of  the  emptied  ranula. 
Occasionally,  when  the  ranula  burst  of  its  own  accord,  and  left  an 
ulcer,  considerable  portions  of  the  sublingual  gland  were  dissected 
out ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  actual  cautery  was  proposed  to  be 
employed ;  but  the  patient  would  not  consent  to  the  employment  of 
this  method  of  treatment.  During  the  two  years  the  patient  was 
under  treatment  she  took  occasionally  tonics  and  alteratives,  to- 
gether with  laxatives,  as  the  nature  of  her  case  seemed  to  require, 
but  without  any  good  eflFect. 

*•  In  these  critical  circumstances  it  occurred  to  me,  about  five 
years  ago,  that,  if  the  fluid  contained  in  the  ranula  were  completely 
evacuated,  the  employment  of  pressure  over  the  tumor  might  cause 
adhesion  of  almost  all  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  tumor,  except  a 
fistulous  aperture  or  apertures,  analogous  to  the  sublingual  duct, 
through  which  the  saliva  would  necessarily  flow,  and  by  necessary 
consequence  a  radical  cure  would  be  produced,  provided  that  a  per- 
manent adhesion  of  both  surfaces  of  the  ranula  could  be  effected. 

"  In  order  to  produce  such  a  result,  I  proceeded  to  perform  the 
following  operation.  (I  must  remark  that  the  size  of  the  tumor  at 
this  period  was  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  swallowing 
any  fluid  or  solid  kind  of  food.)  I  introduced  a  bent  needle,  armed 
with  a  ligature,  into  the  ranula,  with  the  view  of  enabling  me  to 
render  the  tumor  steady  while  I  was  opening  it  with  the  lancet,  and. 
also  in  order  to  direct  me  afterward  in  injecting  the  ranula ;  this 
being  done,  I  procured  a  common  musket-ball  of  lead,  a  little  flat- 
tened, and  having  a  perforation  through  it,  and  through  this  per- 
foration in  the  bullet  I  introduced  a  yard  or  so  of  common  tape, 
which  was  loosely  tied  around  the  neck  of  the  patient,  while  the 
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bullet  remained  in  the  patient's  mouth  and  pressed  by  gravitation 
upon  the  upper  covering  of  the  ranula.  It  is  obvious  that  the  tape 
fixed  to  the  bullet  served  only  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  patient 
from  swallowing  the  bullet  while  it  remained  in  her  mouth.  The 
bullet  thus  kept  in  the  patient's  mouth  night  and  day  for  two  weeks 
produced  union  by  inflammation  (caused  by  mechanical  pressure)  of 
both  surfaces  of  the  ranula^  except  two  fistulous  apertures  analogons 
to  sublingual  ducts,  through  which  saliva  has  flowed  on  each  side  of 
the  frsenum  of  the  tongue  ever  since ;  and  this  patient  has  happily 
had  no  return  of  her  troublesome  complaint  from  that  period  to  this 
date.  Xow,  as  nearly  five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  cure  of  the 
ranula,  we  may  hope  that  the  disease  will  not  again  return." 


CHAPTER   XL, 


PALATINI  DEFECTS  AND  THEIR  TEKATMBNT. 


In  the  treatment  of  &iiy  palatine  dofuct,  the  first  coDsideration  is 
to  be  of  its  cause  and  condition.  Thus,  it  will  be  found  that  such 
defects  or  deficivnt-it's  may,  by  iiiOuenciug  circumstances,  require 
treatment  so  nioilified  or  changed  as  to  Heem,  in  cases  apparently 
similar,  quite  at  variance  with  each  other. 

For  example,  let  us  take  two  perforations  exposing  the  nares ; 
one  cougenilul,  the  other  the  result  of  disease.  Now,  in  the  first  of 
these  cases  we  might  adopt  any  operation  or  appliance  which  would 
seem  to  promise  relief;  while  in  the  ficcond  we  might  justly  pause 
at  any  iivlurfurenee.  No  one  in  his  senses  would  attempt  the  opera- 
tion of  stuphyloraphy  on  a  patient  laboring  under  acute  syphilis,  or 
where  a  uiercurial  course  had  so  broken  down  the  crasia  of  the  blood 
as  to  make  union  by  the  first  intention  impossible,  or  even  doubtful. 
No  more  would  he  be  justified  in  attempting-  this  or  any  other  of  the 
oj>eratious  of  expediency,  with  the  conatitulional  conditions  adverse 
to  success,  than  he  would  be  justified  in  avoiding  the  responsibility 
where  such  infim-neing  associations  were  favorable. 

Cleft  Palate. — The  condition  known  as  cleft  palate,  to  which 
we  at  once  pass,  may,  from  Its  exceeding  frequeuey,  be  the  first  to 
claim  attention.  A  cleft  may  be  partial  or  eompU'te ;  thiit  ts,  there 
may  be  a  simple  lenglhwise  division  In  that  portion  of  the  mouth 
known  as  the  soft  palate,  or  the  cleft  may  be  so  extensive  as  to  ex- 
tend from  the  uvula  to  the  lip,  a  fissure  separating  both  hard  and 
soft  parts.  The  first  of  these  two  conditions  is  found  p<-rhups  most 
frequently  as  the  result  of  disease ;  the  latter  is  nearly  always  con- 
genital. Indeed,  I  do  not  recall  a  single  case  where  I  have  mot 
complete  fis.sure  as  the  result  of  disease.  I  have  treated  Bssurcs 
produced  by  syphilis  where  there  was  a  break  both  in  the  bone 
and  in  the  soft,  palat**,  but  never  that  I  remember  where  a  coexistent 
break  existed  in  the  continuity  of  the  lip. 

Fissure  of  the  hard  palate  the  result  of  disease,  diflers,  however, 
from  congenital  fissure  in  a  particular  which  I  think  would  scarcely 
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allow  of  the  surgeon  being  deceived.  A  fissure  the  result  of  dis- 
ease exhibits  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  one  or  both  palatine  bones; 
a  fissure  having  congenital  origin  exhibits,  so  far  as  mj  experience 
goes,  the  deficiency  at  the  line  of  contiguity  or  in  the  palatine  raphe 
— this  at  least  as  the  rule. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  congenital 
cleft.  A  child  is  born,  toward  whose  mouth  attention  is  first  di- 
rected either  by  the  nasal  character  of  its  cry,  or  a  little  later,  by  its 
inability  to  take  the  breast  properly,  or,  what  is  by  great  odds  much 
the  most  frequent  case,  the  condition  is  marked  by  the  break  con- 
tinuing through  the  lip,  giving  the  deformity  known  as  hare-lip. 

When  a  child  is  thus,  unfortunately,  born,  and  the  attention  of  the 
surgeon  is  called  to  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  but  a  single  question 
presents  itself  for  his  consideration,  namely,  how  the  deformity 
may  be  corrected:  suffered  to  exist,  every  day  will  increase  the 
difficulty  of  the  cure,  that  is,  so  far  as  the  most  formidable  part  of 
the  operation  is  involved,  while  if  at  once  attempted,  the  prospect 
of  complete  success  is  very  great. 

Fissure  of  the  hard  palate  has  generally  been  deemed  irremedi- 
able, so  far  as  operative  means  arc  concerned,  and  the  surgeon  has 
learned  to  consider  his  whole  duty  done  in  describing  to  the  parents 
the  mechanical  method  which  in  after-life  is  to  conceal  and  correct  the 
trouble  of  his  patient.  Now,  in  this  chapter  I  shall  present  a  remedial 
surgery  which  is  as  practicable  and  feasible  as  any  other  of  the  oper- 
ations of  expediency,  and  perhaps  I  am  justified  in  going  so  mnch 
further  as  to  say  that  the  modes  of  procedure  will  l>e  found  much 
more  promising  than  the  majority  of  such  operations.  Through  the 
proper  application  of  mechanical  allied  with  the  more  strictly  surgical 
means,  I  have  not  unfrequently  succeeded  in  effecting  changes  in  the 
young  maxillary  bones,  a  simple  description  of  which  might  cause 
my  veracity  to  be  doubted ;  and  yet  this  ability  to  effect  such  changes 
must  become  very  plain  to  us,  if  for  a  single  moment  we  pause  to 
consider  the  difference  between  the  composition  of  the  young  and  that 
of  the  old  bone.  Young  bone,  or  bone  at  birth,  as  is  well  known,  is 
almost  if  not  quite  half  made  up  of  animal  material ;  M'bile  in  the 
osseous  structure  of  the  adult  there  is  an  excess  in  the  limy,  or  nnyield- 
ing  material,  of  from  seventy-five  to  perhaps  quite  eighty-five  per  cent 

Let  me  refer  to  the  old  experiment  of  the  maceration  of  bone  in 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  to  illustrate  more  familiarly  this  yielding  con- 
stituent of  bone.  Wo  know  that  if  we  subject  a  bone  to  the  action 
of  this  acid  for  one  or  two  weeks,  wc  may  tie  a  rib  like  a  wbip-cord. 
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Now,  we  do  this  simply  by  reducing  an  old  bone  to  somewhat  the 
condition  of  a  young  one.  I  have  removed  a  rib  from  a  living  young 
cat,  and  played  with  it  in  this  same  whip-cord  manner.  I  have  per- 
ceptibly bent  the  femur  of  a  young  child ;  but  no  one,  I  imagine, 
ever  performed  such  a  manipulation  on  the  healthy  femur  of  the 
adult.  You  may  take  an  inferior  maxillary  bone,  even  in  the  child 
of  fifteen  years,  where  the  projection  of  the  chin  is  so  great  as  to  pro- 
dace  deformity,  and  with  a  properly-constructed  vertico-mental  clas- 
tic sling  you  may,  in  a  period  varying  from  three  weeks  to  as  many 
years,  so  change  the  angle  of  the  bone  as  to  do  away  entirely  with 
the  deformity.  You  may  take  the  projecting  myrtiform  border,  and 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  occipito-alveolar  sling  you  may 
in  quite  a  short  period  compel  it  to  a  natural  articulation.  On  this 
known  yielding  character  of  the  young  bone,  therefore,  operations 
for  the  correction  of  congenital  fissures  of  the  hard  palate  may  be 
founded. 

A  congenital  fissure  of  the  hard  palate  may  be  corrected  instantly, 
or  the  cure  may  be  eflFectcd  slowly.  The  first  of  these  procedures  is 
applicable  to  such  cases  as  present  but  a  limited  separation  of  the 
bones;  the  latter,  when  the  fissure  has  considerable  width. 

The  operative  procedure  for  the  immediate  cure  is  as  follows:  an 
instrument,  a  modification  of  the  Hoey  clamp,  or  the  ordinary  arte- 
rial compressor,  is  to  be  made  by  so  arranging  the  pads  that  they 
shall  apply  to  the  sides  of  the  jaws  and  allow  of  the  force  being  so 
directed  that  the  pads  can  be  approximated  without  undue  facial 
pressure.  The  clamp  of  Hocy,  it  will  bo  seen,  needs  alteration  only 
so  far  as  the  pads  are  concerned,  and  is  quite  easy  of  adjustment  to 
this  purpose. 

The  instrument  ready  (the  patient  being  in  proper  condition),  the 
operator  commences  by  paring  the  soft  parts  and  bone  on  both  sides 
of  the  fissure,  beginning  on  the  approxinial  faces  of  the  palate-bones, 
and  cutting  forward  to  the  alveolar  face  of  the  chasm.  This  part 
of  the  operation  completed,  the  little  patient  may  be  allowed  to 
rest  until  the  bleeding  ceases.  The  next  step  is  to  re-etherize  and 
apply  the  compressor,  the  curved  pads  embracing  the  buccal  faces 
of  the  alveolar  arch ;  by  now  gradually  turning  the  screw  of  the 
instrument,  the  yielding  bones  are  brought  together.  The  next  and 
last  step  in  the  operation  is  to  retain  the  parts  in  position  by  the 
use  of  compresses  placed  upon  and  below  the  malar  bones,  and 
secured  by  adhesive  strips  applied  as  in  the  occipito  labial  cravat 
of  Mayo. 
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It  may  be  urged  against  those  manipulations  that  they  are  formi- 
dable and  too  heroic ;  that  fractures  may  result,  etc.  On  these  points 
the  surgeon  must  decide  for  himself.  I  can  only  answer  that,  if  care- 
fully performed,  it  is  not  a  dangerous  operation ;  fracture  of  the 
bone,  even  if  it  should  occur,  would  be  of  little  consequence,  as  the 
parts  have  to  be  kept,  as  it  were,  in  splints,  and  consequently  the 
treatment  of  the  one  would  be  the  treatment  of  the  other.  The  most 
marked  risk  would  be  from  inflammation  that  might  be  provoked; 
but  a  surgeon  not  unfrequently  has  to  run  far  greater  risk  for  even  a 
less  result. 

Another  mode  of  securing  the  same  end,  which  is  entirely  di- 
vested of  formidable  risk,  is  as  follows :  take  a  circle  of  india-rub- 
ber tubing,  the  circumference  of  which  shall  be  about  one-third  or 
one-half  that  of  the  child^s  head ;  next  prepare  two  firm  compresses, 
of  a  size  adapted  to  the  case  under  treatment;  place  these  pads  or 
compresses  one  on  either  cheek,  in  such  position  as  will  give  them 
their  rest  on  the  buccal  faces  of  the  alveolar  arch.  These  being  se^ 
cured  in  place  by  one  or  more  delicate  strips  of  adhesive  plaster, 
take  up  the  ring  of  rubber  and  pass  it  around  the  ccrvico-labial  di- 
ameter of  the  head.  Passing  over  the  compresses,  it  will  thus  exert, 
as  is  seen,  a  gradual  pressure,  serving  to  push  the  bone  toward  a 
common  center,  this  center  being  the  mesial  line  of  the  palatine  arch. 
This  process  is  a  gradual  one;  but,  if  the  patient  is  young,  I  think 
it  will  be  found  to  succeed ;  the  only  real  objection  to  the  manipa- 
lation  is  the  constant  care  necessary  to  prevent  excoriation  of  the 
tender  skin. 

When,  by  this  procedure,  the  bony  parietes  have  been  brought 
into  contact,  the  operation,  so  far  as  the  hard  palate  is  concerned,  is 
completed  by  simply  paring  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  necessary  to  coaptate  them ;  if  the  bones  have 
been  brought  very  closely  together,  the  granulations  will  alone  be 
sufficient  to  bridge  the  slight  remaining  chasm. 

In  either  of  these  operations  it  is  seen  that  the  break,  both  in  the 
soft  palate  and  lip,  is  not  remedied.  It  is  well,  I  think,  not  to  at- 
tempt the  cure  of  the  lip  until  the  patient  has  entirely  recovered 
from  the  foregoing  operation.  It  may  then  be  performed,  and,  if  done 
according  to  a  rule,  hereafter  suggested,  will  secure  to  the  patient  a 
lip  so  perfect  that,  in  adult  life,  little  or  perhaps  no  mark  of  an  opera- 
tion will  exist.  The  operation  for  the  cleft  in  the  soft  palate  must 
be  left  to  a  period  later  in  life,  for  reasons  presently  to  be  alluded  to. 
These  suggestions  for  the  cure  of  cleft  in  the  hard  palate  were,  I 
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thongbt,  original  with  myself, — though  it  is  of  slight  consequence 
who  invents  an  operation,  so  that  it  is  good ;  but  in  the  periscopic 
I departoiout  of  the  Dental  Cosmos  I  find  the  following  extract,  made 
by  Dr.  Ziegler,  from  the  Australian  Medival  Record  and  Dublin 
Medical  Prrss,  which  ehows  that  the  operation  was  conceived  by 
aootber  before  it  presented  itself  to  ray  mind.  The  extract  is  a  short 
one,  and  so  apropos  to  the  matter  that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  pre- 
-      sent  it  entire: 

^^    *'Frc»sure  in  the  Treatment  of  Cleft  Palate. — I  am  not  aware," 
^^^ays  the  author,  "that  the  subject  of  using  pressure  in  treating  fia- 
^■sare  of  the  palate  has  been  before  suggested.    I  am  inclined  to  think 
^Btbat  it  has  not;  for  when  the  plan  first  presented  itself  to  my  mind, 
^Pin  1851,  I  carefully  examined  French,  German,  English,  and  Ameri- 
can works  to  see  whether  it  had.   I  was  first  led  to  try  it  on  the  dead 
j      I>ody  of  a  child,  whieh  had  died  three  weeks  after  birth.     The  fis- 
^      sure  was  longitudinal,  and  large  enough  to  admit  the  extremity  of  the 
I      little  finger;  fissure  of  the  Hp  also  existed.     By  means  of  a  pair  of 
I      clamps,  the  sides  of  the   fissure  were  brought  readily  in  contact, 
without  any  fracture  or  displacement  of  the  bones;  the  only  fault 
was  that  the  gums  of  the  upper  jaw  were  within  those  of  the  lower; 
but  nature  would  modify  this  as  the  living  child  grew  up;  the  use 
[      of  pressure  on  the  lower  jaw  would  remove  a  great  deal  of  this  de- 
formity; of  course  the  amount  of  deformity  would  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  fissure  in  the  palate.     1  several  times  repeated  the  exjier- 
iments  on  young  dogs,  removing  a  piece  of  the  palate-bone  by  means 
of  Hcy's  saw,  and  then  applying  the  pressure.     The  anuuala  did 
^  welt. 

^P  "The  operation  should  be  performed  as  early  as  possible  after 
'birth,  when  the  bones  are  in  their  softest  condition.  The  following 
is  the  plan  Avhich  I  would  suggest :  the  edges  of  the  fissure  having 
been  pared,  the  nuperior  maxillary  bones  should  be  embraced  by  a 
horseshoe-shaped  clump,  with  a  shelf  on  its  lower  border  to  receive 
I  the  gums  and  prevent  it  slip]»iiig.  It  should  be  padded  with  india- 
rubber  or  some  other  material  to  prevent  the  germs  of  the  tcelh  being 
injured.  The  clamp  should  work  on  a  joint,  and  possess  arms.  It  may 
be  said  to  resemble  a  large  pair  of  pincers  with  horseshoe-shaped 
blades.  A  screw  may  bo  attached  at  the  extremities  of  the  handles, 
for  the  purjfose  of  bringing  the  blades  in  contact,  or  the  hands  may 
be  used:  the  former  would  be,  1  think,  preferable,  as  the  force  could 
l)e  applied  gradually,  and  Jiot  be  likely  to  be  carried  too  far.   It  may 
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separated  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  get  soft  parts  enough  to  close  the 
opening,  but  in  a  gradual  manner  and  at  intervals  more  or  less  pro- 
longed, according  to  the  amount  of  pain  it  excites.  If  it  were  used 
suddenly  it  might  produce  inflammation,  and  subsequently  abscess, 
which  would  prove  troublesome  to  treat.  From  the  foregoing  it 
will  be,  I  hope,  understood  that  the  younger  the  child  the  safer  the 
operation  is  likely  to  prove,  and  that  even  in  grown-up  children  it 
may  be  adopted,  with  precaution,  with  decided  benefit. 

"  The  pads  and  the  ledge  to  rest  the  teeth  upon  should  be  made 
to  slide  in  the  sides  of  the  clamp :  the  former,  that  the  pressure  may 
be  directed  on  any  part  of  the  bones ;  the  latter,  that  the  edges  of 
the  teeth  may  rest  on  it,  without  the  pressure  being  directed  either 
too  high  or  too  low,  but  at  the  point  where  the  palate-bone  joins  the 
superior  maxillary." 

We  pass  here  to  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  the  fissure 
in  the  soft  palate.  This  operation  is  known  as  staphyloraphy,  a 
term  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  which  signify  suture  of  the 
uvula.  As  generally  practiced,  it  is  rather  difficult  of  performanre, 
and  so  frequently  unsuccessful  that  surgeons  seem  disposed  to  avoid 
the  responsibility  of  it.  I  propose  hero  to  suggest  for  consideratioo 
a  new  mode  of  performing  the  operation,  which  renders  the  manipa* 
lations  as  easy  of  accomplishment  as  by  the  old  mode  they  are 
tedious  and  difficult. 

Preparation  of  the  Patient. — For  weeks  before  it  is  designed  to 
perform  this  operation,  preparations  are  made  for  it,  by  subjecting  the 
parts  to  such  daily  manipulations  as  shall  educate  to  forbearaDce 
the   natural  sensibility  of  the  fauces.     Without  such  preliminary 
manipulation,  the  retchings  and   spasmodic  twitchings  would  be 
such  as  to  render  a  proper  performance  of  the  operation  almost  an 
impossibility.     With  such   education,  the   parts  will  be   found  W 
assume,  in  a  reasonable  time,  a  stoical  indifference  to  even  qaite 
severe  irritants.     This  forbearance  is  secured  by  roughly  fingering 
the  part  daily.     I  think  it  is  not  amiss  to  occasionally  pass  the 
point  of  the  tenaculum  through  the  parts  to  be  operated  upon.    I 
never  knew  the  trifling  wound  to  give  any  trouble ;  and  the  doable 
advantage  is  gained.  If  the  part  be  put  on  stretch,  of  securing  to 
estimate  of  the  capability  of  the  velum  to  be  brought  to  the  njesi»I 
line, — an  important  item  in  the  operation,  as  will  be  easily  appre- 
ciated.    Some  surgeons  are  in  the  habit  of  daily  tickling  the  part^ 
with  a  fine  brush ;  this,  I  should  suppose,  would  answer  a  very 
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good  purpose.  A  very  admirable  idea,  and  a  most  successful  one, 
is  to  have  made  an  obturator,*  which  shall  extend  back  to  the  palate 
border,  or  nearly  to  it.  This  is  to  be  placed  in  the  mouth,  and  as 
soon  as  the  irritability  it  produces  is  so  far  overcome  as  to  permit 
of  its  permanent  retention,  the  bands  attached  to  it  are  to  bo  clasped 
firmly  about  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  and  it  is  worn  continuously  for  one 
or  two  months.  "When  the  parts  have  thus  submitted  to  the  presence 
of  an  obturator,  they  will  be  found  quit^  ready  for  any  operation. 

On  the  evening  before  the  day  of  operation  let  a  saline  cathartic 
be  given  the  patient — particularly  if  he  is  robust  and  strong-  The 
meal  immediately  preceding  the  performance  should,  I  think,  always 
be  a  substantial  one,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  patient  is  to 
have  little  to  eat  for  some  time. 

In  operating  on  the  depressed  and  ancemic  patient,  let  his  defici- 
ency in  vital  forces  be  first  considered,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  let  it 
be  corrected.  If  such  attention  is  neglected,  wc  will  be  almost  sure 
to  make  a  failure :  the  parts  will  not  unite.  Exercise  in  the  open  air, 
generous  living,  and  the  iron  tonics  may  be  prescribed.  To  sum  all 
up  in  a  single  sentence,  the  preliminary  treatment  must  meet  the  in- 
dications of  each  particular  case.  If,  for  example,  you  should  operate 
on  a  scorbutic  patient,  or  a  patient  disposed  to  purpura,  without  cor- 
recting such  dyscrasis,  you  would  be  no  more  likely  to  gain  union  of 
the  parts  brought  together  than  in  an  operation  on  the  cadaver. 

The  surgical  anatomy  of  the  part  is  required  fully  to  be  under- 
stood. So  much  of  success  depends  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
muscular  relation  to  the  cleft  that  such  acquaintance  would  give  a 
success  where  otherwise  a  failure  would  be  sure  to  result.  This 
anatomy  we  may  study  before  taking  up  the  steps  of  the  operation. 

To  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  soft  palate,  we  should  commence  the 
study  of  it,  by  first  carefully  examining  the  parts  on  the  living  sub- 
ject. TVhen  we  look  into  a  living  mouth,  we  sec  an  arch  stretching 
from  every  portion  of  the  alveolar  edge  backward  and  inward,  to- 
ward the  fauces,  terminating  in  a  tongue  or  uvula,  pendant  in  a 
horizontal  direction  from  its  ceiitcr.  One-half  of  this  arch  is  seen  to 
be  fixed,  the  other — the  posterior  half — is  seen  to  be  in  almost  con- 
stant motion.  If,  now,  the  finger  is  carried  into  the  mouth,  the 
fixed  part  is  found  to  correspond  with  the  boundaries  of  the  palatine 
faces  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones ;  that  is,  for  a  certain  ex- 

*  A  description  of  this  instrument  and  of  its  proper  use  will  hereafter  be 
given. 
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tont,  you  feel  that  the  parts  are  solid,  as  if  the  finger  passed  over  aa 
arch  of  bone  wliieh  might  bo  covered  alouc  by  macoua  membrane; 
and  ihii*  i:*  in  fact  about  the  case.  The  6nger  traverses  the  axiterior 
bony  border  of  the  moutli,  or  the  hard  palate.  As  now  ihe  fingtr 
is  passed  backward,  it  falls  over  a  bard  rid^  upon  parts  that  ttt 
soft  ai^i  yielding  ;  this  hard  ridge  is  the  posterior  fnci?  of  the  palate- 
bone,  and  terminates  the  hard  palate.  The  part  ajwu  which 
finger  has  fallen  is  tbo  veil  or  soft  palate,  the  part  that  waa  o1 
to  be  movable.  This  is  the  pan  in  which  occurs  the  rent,  or  tl 
for  the  cure  of  which  is  demanded  the  operation  we  an-  alxiul  t<j 
consider. 

The  mobility  of  this  part,  which  pertains  to  its  function,  m.'jK'niis, 
as  may  bo  anticipated,  on  an  associated  muscular  (structure.  To 
study  properly  this  structure,  which  is  all-important  to  ho  practicallT 
understood  and  appreciated,  the  student  should  lake  up  the  scalpel 
aud  pass  to  the  cadaver ;  it  is.  perhaps,  only  by  dissecting  that  a 
really  satisfactory  idea  of  these  muscles  can  be  secured, — that  is,  as 
pertains  to  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  gives  confidence  when  we 
come  to  perform  operations  upon  the  part. 

The  externa]  coat  or  covering  which  we  see  on  every  moutb. 
living  or  dead,  is  the  mucous  membrane;  simply  the  continuation  of 
that  which  covers  the  hard  palate ;  but  while  in  tbo  case  of  the  hard 
palate  we  find  uU  the  underlying  structure  osijeous,  in  the  soft  palate* 
we  discover  this  deep  tissue  to  be  made  up  escUisivoly  of  muflculir 
tissue — at  least  as  far  as  a  surgical  anatomy  is  coucerned,  or  as  it 
alone  serves  our  purpose  here  to  study  it. 

Commencing  with  the  mesial  line,  wo  can  dissect  out  the  attat'li* 
ment  of  6ve  muscles,  each  of  which  is  of  course  duplicated  on  tiw 
opposite  side,  and  each  of  which  has  such  relation  to  this  mesial 
line  that,  in  case  of  cleft  or  split,  it  serves  more  or  less  to  draw  awaj 
the  parts  postero-laterally. 

These  muscles,  luentioned  in  the  order  of  their  signification  to  tbi; 
lateral  displacement,  and  consequently  in  their  relation  to  the  opi'ra- 
tion  of  staphyloruphy,  are  tensor  palati,  palati  glossal,  loralor  palasi. 
palati  pharyngeal,  motores  uvulae.  But  of  all  these  muscles  the  tensor 
pulati  plays  the  most  important  port,  and  is  tbereforo  entitled  lu 
closest  consideration. 

This  muscle  arises  from  the  scaphoid  fossa  at  tbo  root  of  the  iih 
ternal  pterygoid  plate,  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  Gustachiao 
tulie,  nnd  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  If  voa 
carry  your  finger  (in  your  own  mouth)  bock  to  the  wisdom  tooth  of 
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it  drop  over  and  back  of  this  tooth,  it  will 

of  the  maxillary  bone ;  carry  it  now  half  an 

ckI  it  will  come  to  a  second  prominence;  this  is 

S8  of  the  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

^^^.  1-  palati  muscle  descends  from  the  origin  of  which  we 

^\^    '  fmed  ourselves,  and  meeting  this  bamular  proeese,  it 

V  a  tendon — around  it,  and  then,  by  a  fanlike  expansion, 

.tself  over  the  soft  palate.    Its  action  is  evident :  it  expands 

late  laterally. 

tu  perform  successfully  the  operation  for  cleft  palate,  it  is  per- 
ips  desirable,  in  every  case,  that  the  strain  made  by  this  muscle 
lould  be  taken  off.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  us  that  the 
rtiofn  of  the  muscle,  in  case  of  a  cleft,  would,  when  the  parts  were 
"oaght  together,  be  much  increased  over  its  natural  capability,  not 
ily  because  it  would  be  put  considerably  on  the  stretch,  but  be- 
kuse  such  stretch  would,  more  than  likely,  cxcit«  it  to  a  spasmodic 
mtraction.  The  muscle  of  course  is  then  to  be  divided ;  and  we 
ay  as  well  here,  as  anywhere,  consider  the  easiest  point  at  which 
ich  preliminary  operation  can  be  done. 

We  remarked  of  the  muscle  that  it  would  be  found  winding — as 
tendon — around  the  hamular  process.  It  winds  from  the  back, 
id  outwardly,  inward,  and  forward,  so  that  just  in  front  of  the 
•ocesB,  between  it  and  the  tuberosity,  is  the  place  at  which  its 
ctlon  may  be  best  performed ;  there  are  here  no  important  vessels 

be  wounded,  if  we  except  the  posterior  palatine  artery  and  nerve, 
id  they  hug  the  base  of  the  tuberosity  so  closely  that  it  would,  I 
Link,  have  to  be  a  very  badly  managed  knife  that  should  interfere 
ith  either  of  them.  The  cut  should  be  a  little  oblique.  The  inter- 
rence  with  function,  as  in  most  cases  of  myotomy  or  tenotomy, 
onld  be  of  course  but  temporary.  The  action  of  the  muscle  would 
)  found  recovered  quite  as  soon  as  our  cleft  operation  would  be 
ady  for  it. 

The  next  most  important  muscle  is  the  palato-glossal ;  this  is  sim- 
y  the  anterior  half  arch,  the  constrictor  isthmii  faucium.  It  arises, 
'.  will  be  seen,  from  the  soft  palate  on  either  side  of  the  uvula,  and, 
kssing  outward,  is  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  blending 
ith  the  fibers  of  the  stylo-glossus  muscle. 

The  palato-pharyngeus  arises  from  the  soft  palate,  by  an  expanded 
scicalus,  and,  passing  outward,  goes  to  be  inserted  into  the  poste- 
yr  borders  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  These  muscles  constitute  the 
•aterior  half  arches.     Section,  both  of  the  palato-pharyngeus  and 
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tont,  you  feel  that  the  parts  are  solid,  as  if  Ibe  fiuger  passed  over  an 
arch  of  bone  whioh  might  he  covered  alone  hy  mucous  mi:*nibrftnc; 
and  this  U  in  fact  about  tho  case.  The  finper  traverses  the  anterior 
bouy  border  of  the  mouthy  or  the  hard  palate.  As  now  the  tiu^r 
is  ])aRBod  backward,  it  falls  over  a  bard  ridge  upon  parts  that  art* 
soft  aind  yielding: ;  this  hard  ridg^e  is  the  posterior  face  of  the  palatts 
bone,  and  terminates  the  hard  palate.  The  part  upon  which  llie 
Bnger  has  fallen  is  the  veil  or  Bofl  palate,  the  part  that  was  observed 
to  be  movable.  This  is  the  pan  in  which  occurs  the  rent,  or  cWft, 
for  the  cure  of  which  is  demanded  the  operation  we  are  about  to 
consider. 

The  mobility  of  this  part,  which  pertains  to  its  function,  dcjKuids. 
as  may  be  anticipated,  on  an  aspociated  muscular  structure.  To 
study  properly  this  structure,  which  is  all-important  to  Ik?  praclicalljr 
understood  and  appreciated,  the  student  should  take  up  the  scalpel 
and  pass  to  the  cadaver;  it  is,  perhaps,  only  by  dissecting  tbtt  a 
really  satisfactory  idea  of  these  muscles  can  t>e  secured, — that  is,  ab 
pertains  to  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  gives  confidence  when  wt 
come  to  perform  operations  upon  the  part. 

The  external  coat  or  covering  which  we  see  on  every  moutli. 
living  or  dead,  is  ihc  mucous  membrane;  simply  the  continuaiinn  of 
that  which  covers  the  hard  pa]at<? ;  but  while  in  the  cBi*e  of  the  hard 
palate  we  find  all  the  underlying  structure  osseous,  id  the  soft  pa1aC« 
we  discover  Ibis  deep  tissue  to  be  made  up  exclusively  of  muscular 
tissue — at  least  as  far  as  a  surgical  anatomy  is  coDCerned,  or  a»  it 
alone  serves  our  purpose  here  to  study  it. 

Communciug  with  tho  mesial  line,  we  can  dissect  out  the  attach- 
ment of  five  muscles,  each  of  which  is  of  course  duplicated  on  tb« 
opposite  side,  and  each  of  which  has  such  relation  to  tljis  mesial 
line  that,  in  case  of  cleft  or  split,  it  serves  more  or  less  to  draw  away 
the  parts  postero-luterally. 

These  muscles,  mentioned  in  the  order  of  their  signification  to  this 
lateral  displacement,  and  consequently  in  their  relation  to  Ibe  ojH'ra- 
tion  of  stuphylorajdiy,  are  tensor  palati,  palati  glossal,  levator  j- 
palati  pharyngeal,  motores  uvulae.  But  of  all  these  muscles  the  u :-  ;: 
palati  plan's  the  most  important  part,  and  is  therefore  entitled  la 
closest  consideration. 

This  muscle  arises  from  the  scaphoid  fossa  at  the  root  of  x\\e  io- 
temal  pterygoid  plate,  from  the  anterior  eurfaeo  of  the  Kustachiau 
tube,  and  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  .«*phenoid  bone.  K  \'  ' 
carry  your  finger  (in  your  own  mouth)  back  to  the  wisdom  tooti  'A 
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the  superior  jaw,  and  let  it  drop  over  and  back  of  this  tooth,  it  will 
fall  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  maxillary  bone ;  carry  it  now  half  an 
inch  farther  back,  and  it  will  come  to  a  second  prominence ;  this  is 
the  hamular  process  of  the  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
Now,  the  tensor  palati  mnscle  descends  from  the  origin  of  which  we 
have  just  informed  ourselves,  and  meeting  this  hamular  process,  it 
winds — as  a  tendon — around  it,  and  then,  by  a  fanlike  expansion, 
spreads  itself  over  the  soft  palate.  Its  action  is  evident :  it  expands 
the  palate  laterally. 

To  perform  successfully  the  operation  for  cleft  palate,  it  is  per- 
haps desirable,  in  every  case,  that  the  strain  made  by  this  muscle 
should  be  taken  off.  A  rooment^s  reflection  will  show  us  that  the 
action  of  the  muscle,  in  case  of  a  cleft,  would,  when  the  parts  were 
l^rought  together,  be  much  increased  over  its  natural  capability,  not 
only  because  it  would  be  put  considerably  on  the  stretch,  but  be- 
cause such  stretch  would,  more  than  likely,  excite  it  to  a  spasmodic 
contraction.  The  muscle  of  course  is  then  to  be  divided ;  and  we 
may  as  well  here,  as  anywhere,  consider  the  easiest  point  at  which 
such  preliminary  operation  can  be  done. 

We  remarked  of  the  muscle  that  it  would  be  found  winding — as 
a  tendon — around  the  hamular  process.  It  winds  from  the  back, 
and  oatwardly,  inward,  and  forward,  so  that  just  in  front  of  the 
process,  between  it  and  the  tuberosity,  is  the  place  at  which  its 
section  may  be  best  performed ;  there  are  here  no  important  vessels 
to  be  wounded,  if  we  except  the  posterior  palatine  artery  and  nerve, 
and  they  hug  the  base  of  the  tuberosity  so  closely  that  it  would,  I 
think,  have  to  be  a  very  badly  managed  knife  that  should  interfere 
with  either  of  them.  The  cut  should  be  a  little  oblique.  The  inter- 
ference with  function,  as  in  most  cases  of  myotomy  or  tenotomy, 
would  be  of  course  but  temporary.  The  action  of  the  muscle  would 
be  found  recovered  quite  as  soon  as  our  cleft  operation  would  be 
ready  for  it. 

The  next  most  important  muscle  is  the  palato-glossal ;  this  is  sim- 
ply the  anterior  half  arch,  the  constrictor  isthmii  faucium.  It  arises, 
as  will  be  seen,  from  the  soft  palate  on  either  side  of  the  uvula,  and, 
passing  outward,  is  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  blending 
with  the  fibers  of  the  stylo-glossus  muscle. 

The  palato-pharyngeus  arises  from  the  soft  palate,  by  an  expanded 
fasciculus,  and,  passing  outward,  goes  to  be  inserted  into  the  poste- 
rior borders  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  These  muscles  constitute  the 
posterior  half  arches.    Section,  both  of  the  palato-pharyngeus  and 
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the  palatoglossal^  is  to  be  made  through  the  substance  of  the 
muscle,  and  is  accomplished  simply  by  nicking,  somewhat  deeply, 
the  arches — four  cuts^  one  to  each  arch.  These  nicks  are  best  made 
with  scissors. 

The  Levator  Palati. — This  muscle  arises  from  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  passes  into  the  interior  of  the  pharynx,  and 
then  descends  obliquely  downward  and  inward,  spreading  its  fibers 
out  over  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  soft  palate  as  far  as  the  raphe. 

The  action  of  the  fifth  and  last  muscle,  the  azygos  uvuln,  it  is  per- 
haps not  absolutely  necessary  to  consider — its  influence,  for  separa- 
tion of  the  wound,  being  very  trifling. 

Section  of  the  levator  palati  is  thought  to  be  easiest  of  perform- 
ance after  the  manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Pollock.  This  gentlemao 
first  puts  the  flap  on  stretch,  and  then,  with  a  double-edged  knife, 
makes  an  incision  through  the  soft  palate  just  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  hamular  process.  The  handle  is  now  alternately  elevated  and 
depressed,  a  sweeping  cut  being  made  along  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  soft  palate. 

The  other  anatomical  elements  of  the  soft  palate  are  glanddlir 
structures,  vessels,  nerves,  etc.,  all  associated,  more  or  less  inti- 
mately, by  connective  tissues ;  but  these  need  not  be  particolarlj 
referred  to,  as  one  could  not  well  dissect  out  the  muscles  without 
necessarily  familiarizing  himself  with  them.  Thus,  then,  we  under- 
stand the  surgical  anatomy  proper  of  the  parts — the  anatomy  as  it 
has  relation  to  cleft  palate. 

The  operation  of  staphyloraphy  was  first  practiced  by  a  dentist  of 
Paris,  La  Monier, — if  I  remember  the  name  rightly.  It  has  for  its 
object  the  bringing  together  of  the  separated  portions  of  a  cleft  soft 
palate,  and  the  retention  of  the  parts  in  apposition  until  nature  sbill 
unite  them. 

The  operation  consists  of  four  diflferent  stages,  with  an  object  to 
be  attained  by  each  stage : 

Ist.  The  paring  off  of  the  edges  of  the  cleft. 

2d.  The  introduction  of  ligatures. 

3d.  The  bringing  together  of  the  freshened  edges,  and  fixing  tbe 
ligatures, 

4th.  The  relief  of  any  tension  on  the  ligatures  that  may  attend  the 
approximation  of  the  parts. 

These  are  the  steps  or  stages,  and  to  accomplish  them  viHoas 
means  and  instruments  have  been  devised — some  good,  some  btd, 
some  indifferent    The  reader  curious  in  such  matters  will  find  ^ 
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ftdn»irai)Ie  and  most  iiistructivc  chttpteron  the  subject  intlie  System 
of  Surgery,  published  in  1851,  by  Profetjsor  H.  H.  Smith,  of  the 
UniverHity  of  PennHylvanio.  In  the  chapter  therein  devoted  to 
slaphylorttphy  is  given  a  .synopsis  of  the  operations  as  prarticed 
by  surgeons  whose  names  have  been  and  are  partieularly  ussociated 
with  the  subject. 

An  epitome  may  be  made  of  this  chapter  by  noticing  that  the  oper- 
on  first  suggested  by  La  Mouicr,  in  17G4,  was  revived  by  Graefe, 
f  Berlin,  in  1817,  but  first  methodized  and  publi.^hed,  wiih  the  rules 
r  its  performance,  by  Roux,  of  Paris,  about  1819.  In  1820  a  nearly 
milar  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  of  Boston, 
e  l>eiug  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  views  or  operations  of  other 
urgeons.  In  many  respects  the  steps  proposed  Ijy  Drs.  Warren  and 
Roux  correspond,  though  the  means  suggested  by  Dr.  Warren  are 
plest — the  operation  of  the  latter  being,  however,  generally  re- 
rded  as  the  basis  of  tlu*  varirnis  modifications  that  have  since  per- 
ted  the  proceeding. 

The  instruments  prepareil  by  Koux  for  performing  the  operation 
are  alluded  to  as  being  sufficiently  complicated.  To  execute  the  man- 
ipulations, be  seated  bis  patient  before  a  strong  light,  with  his  head 
rowu  back  and  supported  against  the  chest  of  an  assistant — the 
outh  IxMug  kept  widely  open  by  means  of  a  cork  ]>laced  between 
e  molar  teeth.  The  surgeon  then  placed  himself  in  front,  and, 
•with  forceps  held  in  the  left  hand,  seized  the  right  lip  of  the  fissure. 
With  his  rigiit  hand  armcti  wilh  a  needle-holder,  he  next  introduced 
the  point  of  the  needle  from  before  backward  behind  the  uvula,  in 
order  to  traverse  the  flap  from  behind  forward,  at  three  or  four  hues 
from  the  free  edge  of  the  fissure.  The  needle,  being  thrust  tu  as  far 
as  its  head,  was  then  freed  from  the  needle-holder,  and  seized  at  its 
oint  by  forceps,  which  drew  it  and  the  ligature  through  into  the 
outli.  After  permitting  a  few  minutes  of  rest  t-o  the  patient,  the 
same  manoeuvre  wag  practiced  on  tlie  left  side  of  the  fissure  with  the 
other  needle  of  the  same  ligature,  the  two  ends  of  which  were  thus 
brought  out  into  the  mouth.  In  passing  these  ligatures,  M,  Roux 
commenced  with  the  lowest,  next  passed  to  the  highest,  and  ended 
with  the  middle. 
The  next  step  in  the  operation  of  Roux  was  to  freshen  the  edges 
f  the  fissure.  This  he  accompUshed  by  seizing  the  margins,  as  he- 
re, with  his  forceps,  and  paring  from  behind  forward. 
To  tic  the  ligatures,  this  surgeon  commenced  by  knotting  the  mid- 
c  with  the  fingers,  and,  after  making  a  simple  knot,  confiding 
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it  to  an  ftssistaiit,  who  held  it  with  ua  {ngirument  tertiu>il  h\  tli' 
French  ft  Berre-rnimd  (knot  tier);  he  then  pas^od  on  to  \Uf  h«-..i1].1 
ligature,  and  from  that  to  the  first,  drawing  them  tighter  thaa  i| 
necessary  to  upproximatr  the  edges  of  the  wound,  in  order  l«  fin- 
Tcnt  any  separation.  Eating,  lirinkiug,  and  speaking  wrre  iotrj- 
dicted  the  patient  for  from  two  to  tbnx*  days,  thf  ligTiturp  h«Bg 
removed  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  excepting  the  lowest  one,  which 
was  allowed  to  remain  twenty-four  hours  longer  than  the  olh<?r. 

Or.  Jobu  C.  Warren  performed  the  0[>eratioD  as  followfi.  Tk 
patient  being  well  6up[>orted  and  Hecured,  a  pitM^e  of  wood,  a&  iac^ 
wide,  a  little  curved  at  the  end,  and  with  a  handle  to  bo  held  by  a&«&- 
gistaul,  was  placed  on  the  molar  teeth  of  one  side,  to  krvp  the  moolh 
open.  A  sharp-pointiHl  curved  bistoury  was  then  tiirubt  through 
the  top  of  the  palate,  above  the  angle  of  the  fissaro,  and  carried  down 
on  one  edge  of  the  deft  to  its  extremity,  and  the  same  was  dooe  n 
the  opponitc  Hide,  8o  as  to  cut  nut  a  piece  in  the  form  of  a  IttQcr  T, 
including  about  a  line  from  each  edge.  Next  a  book,  or  i!arfiNl 
needle,  fastened  in  a  handle,  with  an  eve  on  its  extremity,  and  a  tmrt* 
•ble  point,  armed  with  a  triple  thread  of  strong  silk,  waa  ptfiMd 
doubled  into  the  mouth  through  the  fissure  behind  the  palate,  uA 
the  latter  pierced  by  it  one-third  the  length  of  the  fi»Fure  from  tlie 
upper  angle  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  include  about  threi*  tines  of  tk 
edge  of  the  soft  palate.  The  eye,  with  the  ligature,  being  aeeo,  «« 
seized  with  a  common  hook  and  drawn  out.  The  eyed  hook  vni£ 
then  drawn  liaek,  turned  l>ehind  the  palate,  and  the  oibor  edge  traii»- 
fixed  in  a  similar  manner.  A  second  and  a  third  Atitcb  was  now 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  third  lx*ing  a&  near  a£  postfible  to  theh 
end  of  the  fissure.  Then,  seizing  the  upper  ligature  with  the  fiogv, 
the  knot  waR  tied  without  using  a  st-rre-nctud.  and  plaei^d  on  ow 
side  of  the  wound  in  order  to  prevent  itfi  pressing  on  the  fitisart!, 
other  being  tied  in  like  manner,  and  the  fissure  closed. 

Alter  the  6rst  operation  of  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  A.  H.  Sterens, 
New  York,  September,  1826 — see  North  Amtrriran  Mfdical  Jmtr- 
nal,  voL  iii.  p.  233 — operated  saccossfuUy,  by  first  in«orting  tiie  liga- 
tures and  then  paring  the  edges. 

In  1827,  Dr.  iMettauer,  of  Virginia,  operated  for  sluphyloraplir, 
and  in  183T  published  an  excellent  essay.  Dr.  M.  employed  ItHiilfa 
ligatures:  sec  American  Journal  of  Mtid^cal  Science,  vo\.xx'\.p  SOU 

Allusions  are  made  iu  this  chapter  t-o  other  operators  and  opera* 
tions;  but,  as  they  ape  all  only  modifications  of  the  methods  of  Roax 
mnd  Warren,  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  them. 
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Rcvppal  y*>aTB  haok  I  rememlier  having  in  my  posBession  a  nioao- 

ph  on  the  c^ubjvct  of  staphyloraphy,  from  the  |>on  of  the  late  Pro- 

eifior  MiiUer.     I  regret  that  I  cannot  now  lay  my  hands  upon  it. 

Pr  Miittor  was  much  inttirested  in  the  operation,  and  his  pamphlet. 

I  recall,  abounded  in  cartes  iliaatrating  his  success  in  this  direc- 


To  Mr.  FergiiBson,  of  En^Mand,  however,  more  than  to  any  other 
man,  are  we  perhaps  indebted  for  a  scientific  appreciation  of  the  re- 
irementB  iu  staphylorapliy.    The  cutting  and  sewing  parts  of  the 
'ration  are  ainiple  mechanical  Tuanipnhitiona,  whirh  are  of  eonse- 
leuee  only  as  they  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon.     The  proi>er 
■gieal  understanding  of  the  subject  consists,  as  wo  are  prepared  to 
!,  in  a  just  acquaintance  with  the  muarular  relations  of  the  partja. 
'hesc  relation?  we  have  already  s^tudied.    To  Mr.  Fergusson  belongs 
»e  credit  of  first  making  these  demonstrations.     It  is  very  true  that 
?fore  bis  time  incisions  in  Ihe  soft  parts  had  been  advised.    Roux, 
h'effenbaeh,  Mettauer,  Lislon,  and  Warren  nil  practiced  them  where 
ifficulty  was  met  within  approximating  the  fissure;  but  the  incision 
'acliccd  by  tbem»  as  remarked  by  Mr  Fcrgusson,  seems  to  have 
•en  without  reference  to  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  and,  as  a  conse- 
lence,  rendered  nuecess  somewhat  a  matter  of  accident.    The  oper- 
rion  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  so  far  as  the  paring  and  bringing  of  the 
tsured  parts  together  are  concerned,  is  about  the  same  as  that  prac- 
ticed by  Pr.  Warren.  He  pares  the  cleft  before  inserting  his  sutures, 
and  his  knots  are  made  about  as  Dr.  Warren's. 

In  looking  over  the  history  of  slaphyloraphy,  the  reader  will  be 
struck  with  the  likeness  in  complaints,  the  three  principal  of  which 
seem  to  be — the  difficulty  in  tying  the  ligatures,  the  great  tendency 
of  the  ligatures  to  slough  out  after  they  are  once  nicely  secured, 
md  the  concealment  of  the  parts  during  operation,  both  because 
if  deficiency  in  light  and  the  accumulation  of  tho  viscid  muco-saliva 
which  in  mouths  thus  affected  is  secreted  in  such  abundance. 

Now,  in  the  direction  of  operations  iu  and  about  the  oral  cavity 
I  have  had  that  experience  and  that  practice  which  will,  perhaps, 
justify  mc  in  asserting  that  there  is  an  easier  and  more  philosophi- 
cal mode  of  performing  the  opt^ration  of  staphyloraphy  than  has  yet 
been  practiced.     To  sit  in  front  of  a  patient  and  operate  in  the  mouth 
■tf|  most  unhandy.     The  operator  is  in  his  o^'n  light;  l)eBidcs,  it  is 
^^BTtainly  much  more  difficult  to  operate  sitting  than  standing — mo- 
^BoQ  >8  cramped,  freedom  is  interftired  with.     To  operate  on  the 
^nioulh  of  a  patient,  when  the  surgeon  ia  seated  in  front,  makes 
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it  to  an  assistant,  who  held  it  with 
French  a  serre-ncevd  (knot  tier) ;  h* 
ligature,  and  from  that  to  the  fir-' 
necessary  to  approximate  the  (mIl 
vent  any  separation.     Eatin^r. 
dieted  the  patient  for  from  t 
remored  on  the  third  or  tow 
was  allowed  to  remain  tw  .--i. 

Dr.  John  C.  Warren  1  ^  i. 

patient  being  well  sup  "__-    .-  - 

wide,  a  little  carved  v  "  , .  _  ^; 

sistant,  waa placed         ;      _._     - 
open.    A  sharp-i  "    .  ..-.    — 

the  top  of  the  p:  ..  -   •     -    " 

on  one  edge  o  .  .,  _.>    v-. 

the  opposite         .'.  '- 


...jffe  the  hpad.   ThU 
:-  di:?i.ftant  *;annot  fyl- 
.  -:  arot- .-^sary  to  su(^'P='-^ 
-^.-:::Dirs  wlur*h  >o  a>^^>*^ 
.  z'-^  naturally  ambitl'-s'Til 
1  -l-r  an-  unj^upvoru-d.   1" 
,-  -2e  iursxHtu  must  WMrk  ai 
r  i;r:— no  puanl  which  ^hall 

-  i-i.:.^n  awkward  myvi'iucut 

-  -ar>-nt. 

:  It  the  mouth  or  vagina,  i" 
:>-*i'nir  something  upon  it 
i:  :.'  human  tisjiue— silv*' 
i  >^^irablo  to  rotain  a  lijia- 
;:  irritation,  metal  \s  l"*-^ 


including 
needle,  fr 
able  po' 
donbk 
the  If 

^W 

se"  ^ 

f 


:    >rA-''Mi  simplify  it  greatly. 
^   :i.:--,vi'l**nt  truths,  I  oomnu-n'l 
-  -    .-.-.'•f  manipulating,  Vlifvin? 
i    ■  T*  viU'iuv  of  xxW  (MWt  m-xU?- 
-:   Ir-  Uli.njriiig  to  thi.*  oniinarv 
: "-.-l  knitV.  iKH'dlrs.  and  w.-tWf- 
■•  :-:v.a».-ulum,  cutting  forceps,  j'il- 
■  ■:  rtat  shot  of  McLean,  and  m»iit 
>-;■»?  for  the  operation  of  staphylor- 
VI.   The  instruments  arrau^eJ"" 
ir.-  to  Ik"  used,  the  patient,  havin? 
,.i  to  him,— for  much  is  expeei*^'* 
•'^z^^  movable  head-rest ;  it  is  woll 
■i'.r  i->int — at  any  rate,  it  must  i>e 
The  .ordinary  dental  chair  answt-r? 
>-  h»  ad  is  ])laced  on  this  re-^t  the 
.  V    ■  >ri!y  upward.     The  Purg*M»n  u»ff 
-  >•   vationt.  standing  on  a  foot.-t'>"l  <^f 
j-r   t.*a:'.  be  brought  on  a  level  witli  ili** 
1.     -;i  >T  is  disposed,  he  can  thus  s<^at  » 
:  "^d-'i  •>?  him.  by  leaning  over  his  heail 
".     ■-•'r  :s  opened  he  mit  only  has  a  uiort 
■r  -■     .:  >«1  cavity,  but  by  leaning  agaia?^ 
-  %-■ '  ::  :he  head  so  as  to  bring  the  hanti'* 
^-  >,  ■":*•.  Wsides  having  bis*  own  arm?  so 


:i' 


■Vi.- 
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J*  easiest  manipulation,  he  has  the  move- 

tpletcly  under  his  control. 

^.  1^  jsition  of  the  surgeon  to  his  patient  gives  him 

^^^^^  .ijes  enumerated,  but  he  is  out  of  the  way  of  all 

^^^^^  .ri.     If  saliva  and  blood  should  accumulate  about 

i^^  ^.  ch  he  is  working,  he  can  and  will,  almost  uncon- 

fc^^  Vrtainly  without  effort,  so  turn  the  head  that,  while 

jT^  ..t  all  interfere  with  his  own  manipulations,  he  throws 

*to  some  more  convenient  part  of  the  mouth.     This,  I 

iU  be  done  so  readily  that  each  step  of  the  operation  may 

.^tnplishcd  without  the  annoyance  and  delay  experienced  in 

^^"the  mop.  Certainly,  a  patient  so  held  cannot  make  any  move- 
pn  too  quickly  or  too  unexpected  for  the  surgeon.  True,  he  might 
I  BO  obstreperous  that  the  operation  could  not  be  accomplished;  but 
)  could  not  make  any  movement  which  the  knife  of  the  operator 
»uld  not  naturally  follow,  and,  therefore,  any  accidental  harm  could 
>t  be  done. 

Patient  and  surgeon  thus  in  position,  the  tenaculum  is  taken  up 
id  carried  through  the  very  point  of  the  cleft  pendulum.  The 
&rt  18  then  put  on  stretch,  and  a  paring  of  about  a  line  taken  from 
le  whole  of  that  side,  cutting  from  behind  forward.  The  manipu- 
.tion  is  repeated  on  the  opposite  side.  The  6rst  stage  completed, 
QCture  of  iodine,  diluted  to  about  one-tenth  its  officinal  strength  with 
ine  or  water,  is  given  the  patient  with  which  to  gargle  and  wash 
le  mouth.     This  I  6nd  to  cleanse  the  mouth  admirably ;  besides,  it 

a  fine  healthy  stimulant. 

The  bleeding  arrested  and  the  patient  a  Httle  recovered,  the  second 
jBp  of  passing  the  ligature  may  be  attempted.  Take  up  one  of  the 
irved  needles,  and,  threading  it  with  the  silver  wire,  fix  it  in  the 
aedle-carrier.  Passing  now  the  instrument  into  the  mouth,  thrust 
le  needle  through  one  side  of  the  cleft,  about  three  lines  from  the 
largin  and  about  half  an  inch  f^om  the  apex  of  the  cleft  or  hard 
Uate.  After  passing  it  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  held  by  the 
irrier,  it  is  to  be  caught  by  the  forceps  and  brought  through,  the 
ide  of  the  porte  being  loosened  so  as  to  permit  of  such  withdrawal 
r  the  needle  from  its  beaks.  This  accomplished,  the  needle  is  to 
3  replaced  in  the  porte  and  carried  through  the  opposite  side ;  re- 
ering  it  from  the  grasp  of  the  carrier  as  before,  the  two  ends  are 
roaght  from  the  month  and  their  relation  secured  by  one  or  two 
rists.  This  completes  the  first  ligature.  A  second  is  now  passed 
ftlf  an  inch  farther  on,  also  a  third,  or  more,  as  may  seem  needed. 
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neccBsary  an  assistant,  whosi^  office  it  is  to  manage  (he  head.  Thte 
has  a  iwofuhl  ol)jcction.  In  the  first  place,  Iho  as.^istant  cannot  fol- 
low in  all  those  littlo  changes  which  are  ao  necesBftry  to  sac<«»d. 
He  does  not  see  quickly  the  shiftings  and  tnmin]^  whirb  Bt»  assist 
in  the  manipiilationfi.  Again,  one  in  more  natnrnllr  ainhidrxtraJ 
when  the  arms  aro  supported  than  when  they  are  UDsnpportcKl.  In 
operating  by  sitting  in  front  of  a  patient,  Ibe  surgeon  must  work  at 
arm's  length ;  he  has  notliing  to  steady  him — no  guanl  which  shall 
enable  him  to  shield  himself  against  any  sudden  awkward  morifmeui 
on  the  part  either  of  the  assistant  or  the  patient. 

To  make  a  knot  in  a  deep  ennal,  such  as  the  mouth  or  vagina,  is 
not  easy.  To  fix  a  ligature  by  compressing  Bomething  upon  it 
is  very  simple.  Silk  acts  as  an  irritant  to  human  tissue — Bilver 
or  lead  does  not ;  therefore,  where  it  is  desirable  to  retAiu  a  liga- 
ture for  several  days  or  weeks,  without  irritation,  metal  is  best 
&dap1(*d. 

Instruments  jwrfectly  suited  to  an  operation  simplify  it  greally. 

Predicating  an  operation  on  these  self-evident  truths,  I  commend 
the  following  as  the  best  and  easiest  mode  of  manipulating,  beHeriog 
that  where  once  practiced  it  will  take  precedence  of  all  other  modra. 

The  instruments  required  are  those  belonging  to  the  ordinary 
vemieo-vnginal  case, — the  long-handled  knife,  nefdles,  and  neeflli*" 
carrier,  shot-carrier  and  compressor,  tenaculum,  cutting  forceps,  sil- 
ver or  lead  wire,  the  littlo  perforated  flat  shot  of  McLean,  and  mop 
sticks.  Better  instruments  than  these  for  the  operation  of  siaphylor- 
aphy  will  not,  I  think,  ever  be  devised.  The  instmments  arraugrd  fto 
a  tray  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  used,  the  patient,  havrng 
the  steps  of  the  operation  explained  to  him, — for  much  is  expvctrd 
from  him, — is  seated  on  a  chair  having  a  movable  head-rest ;  it  is  wrfl 
if  this  rest  moves  in  a  ball-and-socket  joint — at  any  rate,  it  most  b© 
movable  backward  and  forward.  The  ordinary  fiental  chair  answer* 
the  purpose  admirably.  When  the  head  is  placed  on  this  rest  the 
mouth  will  be  found  to  look  directly  upward.  The  surgeon  now 
takes  his  position  back  of  the  patient,  standing  on  ft  footstool  of 
such  height  that  his  bronst  shall  be  brought  on  a  leviO  with  ihi? 
head  of  the  patient.  If  the  reader  is  disposed,  he  can  thus  s*^l  a 
firiend,  and,  taking  a  {losition  back  of  hin»,  by  leaning  over  bis  head 
he  will  find  that  when  the  mouth  is  opened  he  not  only  bus  a  ino«t 
perfect  view  of  a  thoroughly  lighted  cavity,  but  by  leaning  against 
bim.  and  passing  his  arms  around  the  head  so  as  to  bring  tbo  bands 
to  the  mouth,  be  will  recognize  that,  besides  having  his  own  arms  so 
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steadied  as  to  allow  of  the  easiest  manipulation,  he  has  the  move- 
mentB  of  the  patient  completely  under  his  control. 

Now,  this  relative  position  of  the  surgeon  to  bis  patient  gives  him 
not  only  the  advantages  enumerated,  but  he  is  out  of  the  way  of  all 
expectorative  efforts.  If  saliva  and  blood  should  accumulate  about 
the  parts  ai  which  he  is  working,  be  can  and  will,  almost  uncon- 
scioualy^  and  certainly  without  effort,  so  turn  the  bead  that,  while 
he  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  bis  own  manipulations,  he  throws 
the  fluid  into  some  more  convenient  part  of  the  mouth.  This,  I 
know,  can  be  done  so  readily  that  each  step  of  the  operation  may 
be  accomplished  without  the  annoyance  and  delay  experienced  in 
asing  the  mop.  Certainly,  a  patient  so  held  cannot  make  any  move- 
ment too  quickly  or  too  unexpected  for  the  surgeon.  True,  he  might 
be  so  obstreperous  that  the  operation  could  not  be  accomplished ;  but 
he  could  not  make  any  movement  which  the  knife  of  the  operator 
could  not  naturally  follow,  and,  therefore,  any  accidental  barm  could 
not  be  done. 

Patient  and  surgeon  thus  in  position,  the  tenaculum  is  taken  up 
aud  carried  through  the  very  point  of  the  cleft  pendulum.  The 
part  is  then  put  on  stretch,  and  a  paring  of  about  a  line  taken  from 
the  whole  of  that  side,  cutting  from  behind  forward.  The  manipu- 
lation is  repeated  on  the  opposite  side.  The  first  stage  completed, 
tiDctore  of  iodine,  diluted  to  about  one-tenth  its  officinal  strength  with 
wine  or  water,  is  given  the  patient  with  which  to  gargle  and  wash 
the  mouth.  This  I  find  to  cleanse  the  mouth  admirably ;  besides,  it 
18  a  fine  healthy  stimulant. 

The  bleeding  arrested  and  the  patient  a  little  recovered,  the  second 
8tep  of  passing  the  ligature  may  be  attempted.  Take  up  one  of  the 
curved  needles,  and,  threading  it  with  the  silver  wire,  fix  it  in  the 
needle-carrier.  Passing  now  the  instrument  into  the  mouth,  thrust 
the  needle  through  one  side  of  the  cleft,  about  three  lines  from  the 
xuargin  and  about  half  an  inch  from  the  apex  of  the  cleft  or  bard 
palate.  After  passing  it  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  held  by  the 
carrier,  it  is  to  be  caught  by  the  forceps  and  brought  through,  the 
slide  of  the  porte  being  loosened  so  as  to  permit  of  such  withdrawal 
of  the  needle  from  its  beaks.  This  accomplished,  the  needle  is  to 
l)e  replaced  in  the  porte  and  carried  through  the  opposite  side ;  re- 
lieving it  from  the  grasp  of  the  carrier  as  before,  the  two  ends  are 
'brought  from  the  mouth  and  their  relation  secured  by  one  or  two 
'twists.  This  completes  the  first  ligature.  A  second  is  now  passed 
lialf  an  inch  farther  on,  also  a  third,  or  more,  as  may  seem  needed. 
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Tbo  manipulations  requir«ii  «re  of  course  the  same  as  for  the  fii 
This  coniplelvs  the  second  fnage,  and  the  patient  is  allowed  lo  rest 
a«  before.  If  h«  needs  to  wash  his  mouth,  the  sargeoa  must  look 
carefully  after  bin  lijjfuturos. 

The  third  fit^ige.  or  approximation  of  the  edgea.  is  next  \o  he 
accomplished.  Take  up  the  aboi-carrier,  and,  slipping  tbroug^h  \\» 
fenestra  the  twisted  ends  of  the  (irst  Itguture  introduced,  poah  the 
carrier  down  the  wires,  and  you  will  find,  as  it  approaches  the  pal&ie. 
the  edfi:cs  of  the  cleft  approximate.  This  I  think  will  always  b^ 
found  to  Ito  the  eo^e  with  ihe  ligature  ueareat  the  bard  palate:  the 
partH  come  togi*thor  very  easily.  You  now  slip  off  the  currier  and 
take  up  one  of  the  pprforatod  shot;  put  this  on  the  wires,  aud  with 
the  carrier  force  it  down  to  the  palate.  Holding  it  uow  iu  place, 
which  ifl  done  simply  by  laying  the  wires  against  the  c&rrier  aiid 
shifting  your  tinu:er  o\'er  it,  take  up  with  the  right  bund  the  furwpa, 
aud  compresd  the  ahot  tightly  upon  the  wires.  The  parts  up  to  tbi» 
ligature  will  now  be  fouud  nicely  approximated  and  Axed.  Tbift 
completed,  repeat  the  operation  ou  the  second  ligature.  But  this 
will  Iw  found,  j»erhapH,  imposaible,  without  greatly  overBlraLm 
the  parti*  and  risking  the  tearing  out  of  the  wire. 

If  thief  is  the  case,  you  at  once  desist  from  the  attempt,  and  in 
the  section  as  described  of  the  tensor  palati  muisclei^  on  either  Milfc 
Now  most  likely  the  part.s  will  come  together  eomfortJibly ;  if  i(o 
them  with  the  shot  as  before ;  if,  however,  an  approximation  bu 
not  yet  beeu  secured,  nick  the  anterior  half  arch;  and  if  this  don 
not  suffice,  cut  the  posterior  and  the  levator  palati ;  the  ligaiurf  maj 
then  be  fixed,  as  well  as  those  still  farther  back.  Each  shot  firiuly 
oompreseed,  the  wires  are  to  be  cut  off  as  closely  as  possible.  Tbu« 
the  third  and  fourth  steps  of  the  o[»eration  are  rompletod,  and 
nothing  remains  but  to  enjoin  on  the  patient  the  most  perfect  re«t 
Herein  lies  half  the  secret  of  success :  the  patient  should  acarcely 
move  for  two  or  three  days;  certainly  be  should  not  \*'  •ti 

any  food  that  would  demand  for  its  comminution  the  sligi  rt 

of  mastication.     He  should  be  directed  to  allow  the  liqurdd  h«  nay 
lake  to  trickle  down  hia  throat,  rather  than  to  atteiu)'  u- 

low  them.     Those  restrictions  need   not,  however,  l>e  i.  .1** 

so  strict,  if  in  the  operation  myotomy  of  the  half  arches  htta  Un.'0 
performed. 

In  the  old  mode  of  performing  the  operation,  it  wss  found  nocc^ 
sary  after  the  first  one  or  two  days  to  roiuovo  the  ligaturea  becau^ 
uf  their  tendency  to  slough  out:  the  use  of  silver  wire  ob?iAies  tlw 
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necessity,  as  the  meUl  seems  to  pTOvoke  bo  inflammation.  These 
ligatures  may  therefore,  if  they  seem  useful,  be  allowed  to  remain 
from  one  to  three  weeks.  This  non-irritating  quality  of  the  metal 
ligature  is  so  marked  that  I  have  seen  them,  when  applied  on  vari- 
cose veins,  as  firmly  fixed  after  four  months  as  the  first  day  they 
were  put  on.  This  is  the  feature  which  adapts  them  so  admirably 
for  staphyioraphy. 

The  wounds  made  in  dividing  the  muscles  may  be  left  to  nature. 
If  the  patient  is  in  condition  for  the  principal  operations,  he  is 
in  a  condition  which  does  away  with  any  necessity  for  care  in 
trifling  flesh-wounds ;  if,  however,  any  trouble  should  arise  in  snch 
a  direction,  the  practice  would  be  that  which  would  apply  to  similar 
wounds,  however  made. 

It  is  seen  that  the  manipulations  here  suggested  for  the  cure  of 
cleft  palate  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  practiced  in  vesico-vaginal 
fistula,  and  that  the  instruments  adapted  to  the  one  are  exactly  suited 
for  the  other. 

The  position  in  operating  is,  I  think,  a  new  suggestion,  and  is 
founded  on  a  somewhat  extended  experience  in  manipulating  upon 
and  about  the  mouth.  To  me  it  seems  the  most  proper  position  for 
performing  the  operation  easily  and  comfortably ;  the  advantages 
which  it  possesses  over  the  old  mode  of  sitting  down  in  front  of  the 
patient  are  so  easily  studied  upon  the  person  of  any  one,  that  I  trust 
the  suggestion  will  receive  the  attention  I  think  it  will  be  found  to 
merit* 

With  this  consideration  of  cleft  palate  proper,  we  may  pass  to  the 
study  of  other  defects  of  the  parts. 

HoLKB  IN  THE  Palate. — Brcaks  in  the  continuity  of  the  palate 
may  be  treated  in  two  ways :  either  by  an  operation  strictly  sur- 
gical, as  reference  may  be  had  to  the  use  of  the  knife,  or  by  means 
which  might  be  denominated  surgico-mechanical.  If  the  knife  is  to 
be  exclusively  used,  we  have  simply  to  pare  the  edges  of  the  break, 
and  then  get  the  parts  in  apposition  as  best  we  can.  Herein  con 
sists  the  difficulty  of  such  operations;  and  the  tact  and  knowledge  of 
the  surgeon  will  prove  his  best  guides.  If  the  breaks  are  in  the 
soft  palate,  any  resistance  that  may  be  met  with  is  to  be  overcome 
precisely  as  we  would  overcome  it  in  staphyioraphy:  let  the  sur- 
geon consider  what  muscle  or  muscles  oppose  him,  and  divide  them 
as  before  suggested ;  or,  if  myotomy  seems  scarcely  necessary,  he 

*  TheM  manipulations  were  first  practiced  and  described  by  me  in  1861. 
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can  in  all  proV)ahi]itTaoeonipli.sh  hiH  purpose  by  makia^  lateral  bIiU 
through  the  mucous  membrane  alone,  or  otherwise  he  mav  i?o 
little  deepcT.  making  a  kind  of  semi-myotomy. 

If  the  break  is  small,  one  lignlure  will  perhaps  Ije  all  that  ie  Il^ 
gary  to  secure  the  approximatiou  of  the  pared  ed/ros;  this  sutu 
is  to  be  made  and  fixed  precisely  as  iu  the  previous  operation  If 
more  than  one  suture  seems  indicated,  of  course,  two,  three,  or  mum 
are  to  be  erupii>yeci 

Defects  in  the  hard  palatt^  arc  also  amenable  to  surji^ical  skill: 
they  may  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  the  knife  and  stimulatin;?  local 
applications,  or,  if  these  fail,  au  artificial  palate,  properly  con^lrntii'd, 
will  so  admirably  supply  the  deficiency  that  the  patioDt  is  rcndiTed 
almost  as  well  off  as  his  fellows. 

Using  the  knife  alone,  most  successful  results  are  frequently  at* 

ined  by  first  paring  the  edges  of  the  break   and  afterward  dif- 

jcting  the  parts  freely  from  the  bone.     This  mode  of  o}>erating  is 

admirably  suited  to  such  hard  palates  as  have  a  thick,  soft,  mucous 

membrane.     I3y  such  a  mode  of  operating,  and  with  such  a  mucoos 

uu-nibrane,  quite  wide  chasms  may  be  easily  spanned. 

With  mucous  membrane  of  this  character,  plastic  operations  will 
be  found  to  answer  very  well.  It  is  quite  easy  to  gel  a  flap  without 
di.itiirbing  the  |RTiosteum,  and  such  a  flap  may  be  twisted  on  iu 
pedicel  without  any  special  interference  with  its  function.  The 
]>edicel,  however,  should  be  as  wide  as  possible,  remembering  that 
the  circulation  pertains  to  the  basement  niombrano  alone.  Au  ob- 
jection, however,  to  such  operations  in  the  mouth  is  the  difficuhy 
that  attends  the  fixing  of  the  Qap  in  its  new  place. 

The  next  mode  of  relieving  these  defects  that  may  be  alluded  to 
is  that  originally  suggested  by  Dieffenbach.  This  surgeon  com- 
mends the  penciling  of  the  edges  of  the  break  with  tincture  of  can- 
tbarldes,  hoping  thereby  to  excite  granulaticm  to  an  extent  that  shall 
fill  up  the  cloft. 

Now.  while  this  does  very  well  for  small  boles,  it  seldom  succeeds 
with  the  larger.  The  granulations,  having  nothing  to  support  them, 
break  down  l>efore  connecting  in  the  middle. 

This  defect  in  the  treatment  can  be  remedied,  and  success  simosi 
warranted,  by  the  following  modification:  make  ft  simple  obturator 
or  artificial  palate;  the  mode  of  doing  which  Is  doficribcHl  In  the 
following  chapter.  After  fitting  this  so  as  to  cover  accuralr-ly  evert 
portiou  of  the  hard  palate,  it  may  be  removed,  and  the  eJrft  pared; 
next  1x)uch  the  parts  with  cantharides  or  tincture  of  iodine — thelalU'r 
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I  prefer.  The  plate  is  now  to  be  replaced,  and  will  be  found  to  act 
most  completely  as  a  support  to  the  granulations  which  will  be 
formed.  The  process  of  freshening  the  edges  is,  of  course,  to  be  fre- 
quently repeated ;  but  after  the  first  paring  the  cuts  may  be  made 
from  the  circle  on,  and  not  around,  the  cavity. 

The  next  class  of  palatine  defects  which  claim  our  attention  are 
Buch  as  require  for  their  relief  a  surgico-mechanical  treatment.  This 
brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the  Obturator, — an  instrument  whose 
style,  form,  and  manufacture  are  of  the  same  interest  to  the  surgeon 
as  are  those  of  the  Pessary  to  the  obstetriciao. 
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CHAPTER    XLI. 


OBTURATORB. 


The  instrumeDt,  or  plate,  called  an  obturator,  gets  its  name  from 
the  Latin  verb  obturo,  and  signifies  a  something  that  shall  close 
or  stop  up  an  entrance  or  break.  Thus,  after  the  operation  of  tre- 
phining, it  is  not  uncommon  to  shield  the  exposed  brain  against  risk 
of  accident  by  fitting  a  silver  plate  over  the  site  of  the  removed  bone ; 
and  this  shield  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  obturator ;  it  closes 
the  break  in  the  continuity. 

In  the  treatment  of  palatine  defects,  obturators  may  be  employed 
with  the  greatest  success ;  the  range  of  their  application  is  really 
wonderful.  I  have  seen  one  case,  at  least,  where  the  whole  side  of 
a  face  has  been  so  completely  restored  through  such  instrumentality, 
that  a  passing  observer  would  scarcely,  I  think,  have  remarked  any- 
thing amiss  with  the  wearer. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  more  strictly  surgical  treatment  of  pala* 
tine  defects,  we  studied  the  operations  which  suggested  themselves 
as  being  the  most  effective  and  promising.  It  is  not,  however,  as 
we  will  find,  every  patient  who  is  willing  to  submit  to  an  operation; 
and  it  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  are  prepared  to  understand, 
erery  case  that  is  fit  to  be  operated  upon.  To  leave  either  class  of 
persons  to  their  fate  would  be  as  cruel  as  it  would  be  unnecessary; 
it  is  here,  therefore,  we  may  so  happily  resort  to  the  means  known 
as  the  surgico-mechanical. 

As  obturators  are  to  fulfill  various  indications,  so,  of  course,  do 
they  vary  in  form,  style,  and  method  of  manufacture.  The  simplest 
obturator  is  one  made  to  cover  a  break,  more  or  less  extensive, 
in  the  hard  palate  proper, — that  is,  a  break  which  does  not  impli- 
cate either  the  alveolar  borders  or  the  soft  palate.  Such  an  obtu- 
rator faoUe  the  same  relative  position  to  obturators  in  general  that 
the  Physick-Dessault  apparatus  holds  to  all  apparatus  for  thigh-frac- 
tures. Both  may  be  termed  principals,  and  all  variations  are  but 
modifications  of  these  principals.  Thus,  if  we  appeciate  the  stylo. 
indications  met,  and  mode  of  manufacture  of  a  simple  obturator,  we 
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understand  fully  the  genins  of  the  instritiuent,  and  are  thus  enabled 
80  to  appreciate  the  mechanism  of  the  piece  that  we  will  be  prepared 
to  diminish  or  enlarge  its  capacity  pro  re  nata. 

A  patient  presents  himself  to  us  suffering  under  a  deficiency  in  the 
hard  palate.  We  examine  the  case,  and  find  the  walls  of  the  break 
so  heavily  and  solidly  indurated  that  we  perceive  at  once  that  any 
attempt  to  pare  and  bring  the  parts  together  would  be  futile.  Palato- 
plasty at  once,  and  naturally,  suggests  itself  but  observation  of  the 
surrounding  parts  convinces  us  that  the  risks  are  too  great  for  the 
good  promised.  Such  is  a  case  that  not  unfrequently  offers  itself  to  the 
surgeon's  judgment.  Dieffenbach,  whose  name  is  so  honorably  asso- 
ciated with  oral  surgery,  evidently  found  himself  mvch  embarrassed 
with  just  such  cases — cases  which  I  would  here  present  as  the  easiest 
of  remedy  by  use  of  the  obturator.  It  was  Dieffenbach,  it  will  be 
remembered,  who  suggested  the  stud  of  indiarrubber.  Two  pieces 
of  rubber  the  thickness  of  pasteboard  were  cut  three  or  four  times 
larger  than  the  opening  to  be  closed,  and  between  these  was  placed 
a  small  round  pieces  the  whole  was  then  securely  fastened  together 
by  means  of  waxed  thread  ;  one  of  these  pieces  was  intended  to  rest 
on  the  posterior  and  the  other  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  opening; 
the  small  middle  piece  was  for  the  intermediate  space. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  exhibit  the  inconveniences  as  well 
as  the  more  striking  faults  of  such  an  appliance.  The  rubber,  unless 
it  was  vulcanized  (and  to  be  so  applied,  it  could  not  be  vulcanized), 
would  soon  become  very  offensive.  It  would  act  as  a  continual 
source  of  irritation,  and  particularly  so  far  as  the  posterior  base  of 
the  cleft  is  concerned.  The  center  piece,  which,  to  hold  the  parts 
with  any  degree  of  steadiness,  would  have  to  fit  the  opening  with . 
some  degree  of  accuracy,  would,  because  of  the  presence  of  moisture 
and  heat,  soon  expand,  thus  enlarging  the  canal.  It  would  be  very 
inconvenient  to  remove  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing,  which  cleans- 
ing it  would  certainly  demand  daily. 

A  case  amply  illustrative  of  the  inefficiency  of  this  mode  of 
treating  palatine  defects,  and,  indeed,  of  the  absolute  harm  resulting 
flrom  it,  is  recorded  by  Dr.  J.  H.  McQuillen,  in  the  Denial  Cosmos, 
The  patient,  who  had  an  opening  in  the  palate,  the  result  of  syphilis, 
was  treated  by  Dr.  Neall,  who  employed,  in  the  first  instanpe,  india- 
rubber  as  a  substance  from  which  to  construct  an  obturator.  This 
was  cat  somewhat  in  a  button  shape,  being  large  above  and  below, 
and  contracted  in  the  center,  thus  constituting  an  apparatus  which 
was  retained  in  position  by  resting  on  the  floor  of  the  nares,  sur- 
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rounding  the  orifice.  After  it  had  been  worn  a  week  or  two,  the 
patient  returned,  when  it  was  found  quite  loose  and  the  orifice  some- 
what enlarged,  the  rubber  haTing  acted  as  a  source  of  irritation  and 
induced  absorption.  Another  apparatus  was  formed  from  the  same 
material,  and,  after  being  worn  a  week  or  so,  the  orifice  was  foood 
much  larger  than  at  the  previous  meeting.  The  rubber  was  also 
found  considerably  affected  by  the  fluids  of  the  mouth.  Satisfied 
that  it  would  not  answer  the  purpose  intended,  this  material  was 
abandoned,  and  a  simple  obturator  of  silver  was  constructed,  cover- 
ing the  orifice  and  roof  of  the  mouth.  This  was  found  to  fulfill  every 
indication. 

There  is  another,  a  somewhat  domestic  treatment  for  these  defects, 
which  I  may  here  allude  to.  This  consists  in  stuffing  the  break  with 
cotton  or  wool.  The  cotton  not  unfrequently  escapes  into  the  throat, 
or,  passing  into  the  nares,  it  has  sometimes  produced  ozaena  by  lodg^ 
ing  among  the  turbinated  bones :  quite  extensive  necrosis  of  these 
bones  has  also  been  provoked  in  this  way.  The  practice  is  not 
without  its  danger. 

A  case  of  a  different  class,  yet  belonging  to  the  same  category  so 
far  as  treatment  is  concerned,  invites,  in  connection  with  the  consider- 
ation of  simple  obturators,  a  moment's  attention.  This  is  the  existence 
of  a  cleft  or  break  associated  with  subacute  or  chronic  disease— the 
cases  to  which  we  allude  as  not  being  fit  for  operation. 

Some  time  since,  Mr. ,  a  French  teacher  of  this  city,  had  ne- 
crosis of  the  palatine  arch,  the  result  of  venereal  disease;  the  se- 
questrum that  came  away  was  quite  large,  producing  a  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  hard  palate  at  least  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  coarse 
freely  exposing  the  nares.  The  result  was,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
that  his  vocation  as  a  teacher  had  at  once  to  be  relinquished. 

I  saw  this  case,  in  consultation  with  the  attending  surgeon,  about 
a  month  after  the  patient  had  resigned  a  situation  which  he  held  io 
one  of  our  principal  private  schools,  and  upon  which,  up  to  this 
time,  he  had  mainly  depended  for  his  income.  The  necessities  of 
the  man  were,  of  course,  immediate,  and  any  operation  for  the  resto- 
ration of  his  speech  was  out  of  the  question.  I  had  the  faappioess 
of  relieving  him  of  his  trouble  so  perfectly  after  three  days,  by  the 
use  of  an  obturator,  that  every  time  he  has  since  met  me  he  has 
laughingly  assured  me  that  he  speaks  much  better  English  than 
before  his  accident.  It  is  certainly  true  that  be  speaks  quite  as 
well. 

The  obturator  for  these  cases  consists  simply  of  a  metal  pi«t« 
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that  shall  fit  accurately  every  part  of  the  hard  palate,  the  regu- 
larity of  the  arch  to  be  restored  by  carrying  the  plate  over  the  cleft 
or  break.  Such  a  plate  should  6t  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  is  to 
be  held  in  place  either  by  bands  placed  around  certain  of  the  teeth,  or 
otherwise  by  means  of  atmospheric  pressure.  The  first  plan  of  fastr 
eningthe  piece  should  be  employed  when  disease  is  associated  with 
the  cleft.  The  latter  is  well  adapted  when  the  break  is  not  too  large, 
and  where  all  disease  has  long  passed  away.  To  make  such  an  ob- 
turator, first  take  an  ordinary  impression  cup,  such  as  is  employed 
in  taking  casts  of  the  mouth.  This  cup  is  filled  with  ordinary  bees- 
wax, softened  before  the  fire  to  the  consistency  of  dough.  Thus  pre- 
pared, the  operator  takes  his  position  behind  the  patient,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  operation  of  staphyloraphy.  The  cup  is  now  to  be 
introduced  carefully  into  the  mouth,  and  carried  just  so  far  back  as 
will  allow  of  the  teeth  being  included  within  the  arch  or  rim  of  the 
cup.  This  accomplished,  cup  and  wax,  in  a  body,  are  to  be  pressed 
firmly  up  into  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  around  the  neck  of  the 
teeth  and  alveolar  border.  The  patient  holding  the  mouth  very 
wide  open,  the  mass  is  to  be  removed  even  more  carefully  than  it  was 
inserted.  This  manipulation,  if  properly  executed,  gives  us  the 
exact  impression  of  the  mouth.  The  next  step  is  to  make  a  model. 
To  do  this,  we  take  the  impression  we  have  just  obtained,  and,  sur- 
rounding it  with  a  rim  of  paper,  the  rim  to  be,  say,  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  height,  we  stir  into  water  the  common  calcined  plaster — 
sulphate  of  lime — until  we  have  a  very  thick,  creamy  paste.  This 
paste  is  poured  into  the  impression,  and  should  be  enough  to  fill 
from  the  wax,  which  lies  at  the  bottom,  up  to  the  top  of  the  rim. 
The  model  thus  made  is  not  to  be  disturbed  for  three  or  four  hours ; 
it  must  have  time  to  set. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  is  to  remove,  from  about  the  plaster 
cast  we  have  just  made,  the  paper  and  wax.  This  is  accomplished, 
first,  by  heating  gently  the  cup  in  which  the  wax  lies,  which  per- 
mits of  its  easy  removal ;  and  next  carefully  trimming  from  about 
the  necks  of  the  teeth,  by  means  of  a  knife-blade  kept  constantly 
warm,  the  wax  which  so  closely  surrounds  and  imbeds  them ;  in 
this  way  the  wax  may  all  be  safely  taken  away.  The  paper  is,  of 
course,  simply  to  be  torn  away,  and  this  is  done  before'  removing 
either  cup  or  wax  Comparing  the  face  of  the  model  thus  made 
with  the  mouth  from  which  the  impression  was  taken,  we  shall  find 
we  have  its  counterpart  to  the  minutest  particular. 

As  the  model  contains  the  break  in  the  arch,  and  it  is  our  inten- 
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lion  to  rrstore  this  arch  to  itA  nriginal  and  natural  contour,  bo  is  il 
at  this  step  in  the  procerlure  that  vre  can  b«'st  secure  our  ob|OCt. 
This,  1  tbiuk,  in  most  easily  done  by  taking-  a  little  ball  or  warm  wax, 
and  6IUng  with  it  iho  bole  or  break  in  the  model.  The  natural  coo- 
cavity  of  the  arch  is  in  this  way  restored.  Of  course  this  \n  not  at 
all  difficult,  nor  is  there  any  guess-work  about  it.  ne  we  have  the  in- 
clinations of  all  the  surrounding  parts  to  guide  as,  aad  all  we  hare 
to  do  is  eiinply  to  model  this  wax  to  the  pro|)er  curve. 

The  east  is  finished  by  J>eveling  the  portion  which  restt'd  a^atlUt 
the  paper  ;  this  beveling  to  be  so  done  that  the  greatest  diaiueltr  of 
the  model  shall  be  its  base. 

This  completes  the  model  to  which  the  obturator  is  to  be  niiule. 

The  next  Btep  is  the  preparation  of  die8.  The^e  are  to  Iw  msiie, 
one  of  xinc,  the  other  of  lead  ;  and  the  process  of  g<^Uing  up  sxxch 
casts  i.s  precisely  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  dootirt  or  tlie 
moulder. 

Procure  a  cirele  of  tin:  a  common  tin  cup,  with  the  bottom  hrokco 
out,  answers  the  purpose  well  enough.  Lay  the  model  you  have  |»nv 
pared  upon  the  table,  the  palate  face  looking  up.  Now  place  tlif 
circle  of  tin  over  it,  and  with  some  moulder's  sand,  very  fine,  whicli 
you  have  previously  moistened  and  tempered,  cover  in  tbc  modeJ, 
packing  and  filling  the  circle  completely.  Now  turn  tho  circle  or 
cup  tjo  that  the  base  of  the  cast  looks  up.  Next  a  penknife-blade  or 
small  gimlet  is  to  be  inserted  into  the  plaster,  and  by  striking  It 
several  light  taps  the  cast  will  be  loosened.  It  is  now  to  be  liftod 
from  the  sand  b}-  means  of  the  knife-blade.  Thus  we  have  a  mould 
for  a  metal  casting.  Tbc  next  step  id  the  making  of  sucb  a  euL 
To  do  this  we  have  only  to  melt  one  or  two  pounds  of  eommoD 
zinc,  in  any  convenient  vessel,  and  pour  it  slowly  into  the  mould. 
This  done,  let  the  whole  remain  undisturbed  until  cotJi|iJft«lj^ 
eold- 

Thus,  it  is  seen,  we  have  prepared,  with  little  or  no  luimr.  n  nf^" 
rcct  model  of  the  mouth  in  metal.  It  is  to  this  zinc  model  we  arr 
to  fit  and  adapt  our  obturator.  Now,  this  latter  process  is  easy  or 
difficult,  according  as  one  goea  about  it.  One  method  is  lo  takr 
hammer,  files,  and  pliers,  and  cut,  file,  and  mallet,  until  the  adapta* 
tion  is  secured.  Such  a  task  is  almost  as  hard  as  was  the  el' 
of  the  Augean  stables;  liesides,  it  is  next  to  an  iuipoiisibiii..  .. 
accomplish  it  properly.  A  second  plan,  and  one  which  is  as  raftj. 
simple,  and  interesting  as  the  other  is  difficult,  perplexing* 
annoying,  consists  in   making  a  counter  model  in   lead,   bctwn 
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which  and  the  model,  or  male  cast,  the  plate  or  obturator  is  to  be 
Btrack  up.    This  counter  model  is  very  easily  made,  as  follows: 

Take  the  zinc  cast  and  lay  it  upon  the  table,  with  the  face  or  pal- 
atine surface  looking  up ;  lay  over  it  the  cup  or  circle,  precisely  as 
in  the  case  of  the  plaster  model.  Now,  with  the  sand  moistened  as 
before,  fill  up  the  cup  covering  in  the  cast — packing  the  sand  as  solid 
as  possible.  Next,  without  disturbing  the  cup  as  it  rests  upon  the 
table,  take  a  knife  and  dig  away  the  sand  until  you  expose  the  face 
of  the  cast  You  are  now  prepared  to  make  the  counter  model. 
Take  a  vessel,  not  the  one  in  which  you  melted  the  zinc,  and  place 
in  it  two  or  more  pounds  of  lead;  when  melted,  pour  this  over  the 
face  of  the  zinc  cast,  filling  up  to  the  very  top  the  hole  which  you 
have  dug  out  in  the  sand.  When  the  lead  has  become  cool,  take  the 
castings  firom  the  sand,  and,  with  a  hammer,  the  two  can  be  easily 
knocked  apart. 

To  make  the  obturator,  by  means  of  these  dies,  we  next  proceed 
as  follows:  apiece  of  thin  sheet-lead  is  forced  with  the  fingers  over 
the  foce  of  the  zinc  cast;  with  a  sharp  and  delicatc-bladed  knife  this 
lead  is  cut  so  as  to  cover  accurately  the  hard  palate,  being  even  fes- 
tooned so  as  to  adapt  itself  accurately  about  the  necks  of  all  the 
teeth.  This  palate  of  lead  being  thus  nicely  and  correctly  fitted  to 
the  parts,  it  is  taken  off  the  casts  and  carefully  spread  out.  Next  it 
is  laid  on  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver  plate,  and  the  outlines  distinctly 
marked  with  cutting  forceps;  the  shape  of  the  arch,  as  marked 
from  the  lead,  is  then  cut  out  from  this  second  piece  of  metal.  The 
next  step  is  the  process  of  annealing,  or  softening  the  metal,  so  that 
it  shall  be  as  malleable  as  possible.  This  consists  in  subjecting  it  to 
a  red  heat,  which  may  be  done  in  any  convenient  manner.  The 
dentist  lays  the  piece  on  charcoal,  and  throws  over  it,  by  means  of 
a  blow-pipe,  the  flame  from  his  alcohol  soldering-lamp.  This  does  it 
very  nicely. 

It  is  next  to  be  taken  up,  and  bent  with  the  pliers  so  as  to  fit 
the  cast  tolerably;  it  is  not,  however,  at  all  necessary,  in  this 
procedure,  to  give  one's  self  much  trouble.  Next  take  up  the  coun- 
ter model,  and  lay  it  carefully  over  the  zinc — the  plate  being  be- 
tween the  two.  With  the  hammer  the  casts  are  now  to  be  driven 
together.  In  this  step  of  the  operation  it  is  rather  desirable  that 
we  should  feel  our  way, — that  is,  hit  the  models  a  few  slight  taps, 
and  then,  taking  them  apart,  see  if  the  plate  is  going  as  we  want 
it.  If  all  is  right,  the  casts  may  be  driven  into  each  other  with 
all  reasonable  force.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  plate  is  not  taking 
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ft  proper  direction,  it  miiHl  be  so  inclined  by  meaim  of  tb©  plieTB. 
To  complete  the  finisb  of  the  plate  itself,  it  may,  perhaptf,  require 
that  the  festoons,  wbicb  are  to  embrace  tbe  neuka  of  the  teeth,  Ix* 
cleanly  cut  out  by  means  of  the  ordinary  round  Gle. 

Thus  we  have  our  obturator  completed.  If  we  pine©  it  in  tbe 
mouth,  we  will  see  that  we  have  restored  the  arch,  by  our  cod- 
trivance,  to  its  original  condition,  at  least  so  far  as  the  purpowe  of 
speech  and  muBtication  are  concerned. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  secure  the  piece  firmly  to  its  place. 
And  thii^  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  modifications  of  Ibe 
instrument. 

If  n  patient,  for  whom  we  had  made  such  un  obturator  aa  tbit 
the  manufacture  of  which  I  have  just  descril»ed,  had  cerl4un  good 
sound  teeth,  we  might  proceed  to  fix  the  piece  in  the  month  us  fol- 
lows: going  back  to  the  plaster  model,  we  would  fit  around  snch 
teeth  as  might  seem  to  us  best,  delicate  bands  of  metal — gold  shouW 
always  be  preferred ;  these  bands  should  fit  the  teeth  with  great 
accuracy,  ami  arc  to  Im?  fixed  to  their  places  while  the  obturator  b 
lying  on  the  model.     Take  next  a  particle  of  wax.  and  *lick  Xhe 
plato  and  bands  together.    Now  carefully  lift  all  from  th»?  modfL 
and  set  in  plaster.      This   Ia.*^t  manipulation  is  aiTomplished  ttt 
laying  the  piece  on  charc<^al.  and  pouring  over  all.  the  wax  alon* 
exeeptedLtbe  creamy  plaster,  before  alluded  to.     When  this  pla*trf 
sets,  the  wax  iff  taken  away,  and  there  is  exposed  a  small  portiwi. 
both  of  obturator  and  bands.     TheSe  parts  are  to  be  soldered  fo- 
get  her. 

This  last  process  fits  the  piece  for  the  mouth.  In  placing  it  is 
position,  we  hare  only  to  slip  the  bands  over  the  teeth,  and  we  ml 
find  that  it  is  held  with  all  security. 

Another  plan  of  securing  the  apparatus  to  the  mouth  is  by  ni«» 
of  atmospheric  pressure.   To  accomplish  this,  a  cavity  is  to  be  mi* 
in  the  piece.     This  is  done  by  placing  on  the  plaster  model,  b«to»| 
making  the  castings  from  it.  a  piece  of  wax;  its  shape  may  rif* 
sent,  in  diameter  and  thickness,  the  ordinary  half  dime.    Or  ^ 
haps  we  cannot  find  a  surface  on  the  arch  for  a  suction  of  Kncbfj^j 
and  shape;  if  so,  it  may  be  lessened,  or  the  shape  may  be  n)"»ti!*'' 
80  as  to  suit  any  case.     What  we  want  is  a  cavity  !o  the  pint 
size  and  location  are  not  of  so  much  consequence.     Such  a  \> 
wax  will,  of  course,  be  represented  by  zinc  in  the  casting,  aui 
depression  in  the  counter  cast.     In  forcing  the  plate  betwi'^n  -*■ 
dies,  the  portion  represented  by  the  wax  is  thrown  up;  thas,  "i^j 
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c  plfttp  is  \n  thr  mouth,  n  cavity  is  formed.  The  ohtiirntor  ifi  held, 
this  case,  by  raaking:  an  air-pump,  as  it  were,  of  the  tongue,  aud 
eking  the  pir  from  the  cavity.  I  have  seen  obturatora,  thus  de- 
pendent on  fttmoiiphrpio  [iressure  for  tixodnoHs,  held  ho  tip-htly  that  it 
required  quite  an  amount  of  force  for  their  removal.  The  principle 
iaiho  same  as  that  employed  for  holding  artificial  teeth  in  plaec. 
The  whole  modus  operandi  will  l)c  perfectly  understood  at  a  glance 
hy  looking  at  any  set  of  teeth  made  for  the  superior  jaw. 

Another  modification  of  the  obturator  is  that  iu  which  the  piece  is 
held  to  its  place  by  a  bulb  or  rim,  which  potiBes  into  the  cavity  of 
the  break.  This  adapts  the  instrument  U*  such  eases  as  have  neither 
teeth  nor  site  for  suotiou,  where,  for  iastance,  disease  htm  destroyed 
the  whole  of  the  hard  palate,  leaving  alone,  as  boundaries  of  the 
eleft,  the  alveolar  processes  and  soft  palate.  Such  an  obturator, 
and  the  chnracter  of  cleft  for  which  it  is  adapted,  are  happily  and 
truthfully  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  drawings.  Fig.  105  repre- 
8«nts  the  mouth,  Fig.  106  the  ottturator.  This  case,  together  with 
others  which  represent  various  mollifications  of  the  apparatus,  are 
from  life,  having  occurred  in  the  practice  of  prominent  dentists  of 
this  city.  The  models,  with  an  accompanying  history  of  the  cases, 
[  were  presented  to  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Dentists,  at  a 
I  meeting  held  by  thai  Society,  October  9th,  I860.* 
^b  "The  first  case,  as  seen  in  Fig.  105,  from  the  practice  of  Dr.  McGrath 
^MbESoOf  was  that  of  a  female  over  fifty  y^ars  of  age.  In  this  instance 
^Blfae  fissure  was  confined  to  the  tiard  jmlate,  and  was  undoubtedly 
r  the  result  of  syphilis.  Of  the  history  of  this  case,  all  that  could  he 
obtained  was  such  m^  was  derived  from  answers  to  indirect  ques- 
tions which  were  put  to  her.  They  learned  that  the  defect  was  the 
result  of  a  disease  which  commenced  as  sore-throat  and  continued 
its  ravages  for  over  three  years  l>cforc  it  was  arrested  ;  this,  togetlier 
with  the  appearance  of  the  pharynx  and  uvula, — they  being  covered 
with  cicatrices,  the  result  of  old  ulcers. — left  them  without  any  doubt 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  complaint.  The  parts  which  had  been 
destroyed  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  were  the  palate-bones 
and  the  palatine  processes  of  the  superior  moxillaries  (making  an 
opening  into  the  nose  nearly  two  inches  in  length  and  one  inch  in 
breadth),  the  turbinated  bones  (with  the  exception  of  the  middle  one 
on  the  left  side,  which  is  represented  iu  the  cut  as  projecting  from 
the  side  of  the  cavity)  and  the  vomer,  producing  an  enormous  irregu- 
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larly  shuped  cavity,  extending  as  higrh  up  as  the  nasal  bones,  whicTi 
latter,  however,  bore  no  traces  of  ever  having  been  affecteU  by  the 
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disease.  The  patient,  in  order  to  prevent  the  passagt*  of  ihefood 
into  the  cavity  during  mastieation,  hod  been  in  the  habit  of  filling 
the  openiiijf  with  a  fold  of  muslin,  which  answererl  tl»e  purpo.^l^ 
a  certain  extent ;  the  velum  was  entire  ;  the  patient  had  also  Iwt 
all  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

'*The  kind  of  obturator  employed  in  this  case  was  siropi*)  mil 
uncomplicated  in  its  mechanism,  Fig.  1Q6.  A  plate  was  mad'*  to 
fit  accurately  to  the  alveolar  ridge,  extending  about  on&^igbtli  <•' 
an  inch  beyond  the  posterior  margin  of  the  opening ;  also  paBiiin;r  i" 
to  a  distance  of  neiirly  an  inch,  and  fitting  as  closely  a«  po»siblrW 
the  anterior  and  lateral  fitdes  of  the  cavity  The  object  of  this  Utter 
arrangement  was  to  render  the  plate  firm  in  its  position.  Froratb* 
posterior  margin  of  the  opening,  and  extending  forward  about  balf 
the  length  of  the  olveolnr  ridge,  was  n  fold  of  mucous  memhftw 
projecting  inward  and  upward,  over  this  fold;  that  portion  of  lb* 
plate  which  was  opposite  to  it  was  bent.  This,  together  with  il* 
suction  obtained  by  the  plate  fitting  closely  to  the  alveolar  rld^* 
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moled  tbc  wearer  to  keep  it  in  its  place.     The  opening  wa.s  then 

fvered,  by  soldering  to  this  a  second  piece  of  plate,  so  fa-ihioned  as 

represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  form  of  the  lost  palate.     The 

jibject  in  not  extending  the  plate  into  the  cavity  on   the  posterior 

lg«  of  the  opening  was  to  pre\t.'Ul  a  Imlgrucnt  for  the  nasal  secre- 

ioas,  which  by  their  accuniulaliou  would  prove  offensive  to  the 

"patient.      The  artiticial   teeth  were  then  fastened   in  their  proper 

position,  and  the  apparatus  was  complete.     This  obturator  the  pa- 

mt  has  been  wearing  fur  al>out  three  months ;  it  remains  in  placi* 

Fig.  lOtt. 


and  fulfills  the  office  of  mastication  as  well  as  any  ordinary  suction 

klate  in  a  mouth  where  uo  defect  of  the  palate  exists. 
"The  Bccond  case,  Fig.  107,  was  also  that  of  a  female,  but  the 
ftsuro  was  confined  to  the  soft  palate.     This,  as  in  the  former  case, 
■as  the  result  of  syphilis.     The  fissure  extended  from  the  posterior 
o|M*ning  of  the  nnres  through  the  velum  to  the  paIatc-l>one.s,  and  was 
^brarly  an  inch  in  l>rea<lth.     The  uvula  M-as  entirely  gone,  as  well  as 
^Bbe  lateral  half  arches,  and  along  with  thent  the  palato-pharyngei 
^^nd  constrictors  i?tthmi  faucium  muscloB.     In  this  case  deglutition 
'      was  impaired  to  a  great  extent ;  the  food  would  pass  into  the  nares, 
and  the  fluids  would  also  pass  into  the  nasal  cavity  and  out  through 
their  anterior  openings.     The  disease  had  not  confined  itself  to  the 
palate,  but,  exteiMling  to  the  nasal  organs,  had  completely  destroyed 
^beir  interna!  structure,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  nasal  bone,  to 
ich  an  extent  as  to  materially  change  the  external  shape  of  that 
fgftn.    The  obturator,  Fig.  108,  constructed  for  this  case,  was  of 
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one  piece,  and  made  to  cover  the  hard  palate  completely,  rxt»^ndinj 
from  the  central  iucisore  to  tbe  posterior  wull  of  tin?  pharvux,  am. 

Fio.  107. 


pftpsing  A  short  distance  lieyond  the  edges  of  the  opening  on  eocb 
aide.  The  plftlo  wns  made  to  press  firmly  against  that  portiuuuf 
the  riofl  pahitc  which  remained,  yet  not  fio  firm  O-h  to  be  the  cniisc  of 
irritation,  the  edges  of  the  plate  being  slightly  l)eat  downward  for 
the  same  reason;  the  object  being  to  prevent  the  po&eibility  of  tli« 
soft  parts  being  drawn  above  the  palate,  which  would  afford  a  wmd- 
munication  with  the  narce.  The  posterior  edge  of  tlie  obturator  w«4 
bent  downward  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body  of  the  palate*  aoil 
curved  bo  as  to  form  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharv..  jI 

opening  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  patient  to  bn  .  .^ 

through  the  nostrils.  In  the  act  of  deglutition,  the  muscles  would 
contract  and  press  against  this  portion  of  the  plat/r,  thereby  catting 
off  the  communication  with  the  uarca.  To  this  plate  were  attacb<'<) 
three  artificial  teeth, — two  lateral  incisors  and  one  molar, — tJjc  whul* 
being  retained  in  position  by  means  of  clasps  around  tho  terlh. 
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"This  obturator  the  patieat  has  been  wearing  a  little  over  two 
iDODtbs.  and.  like  tbe  former  one,  ba£  proved  successful,  deglutition 
ig  restored,  and  the  speech  considerably  improved." 
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T.  L.  Buckinglmtu,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  PennsyU 
^tania  College  of  Deutal  Surgery,  presented  the  following-  cases: 

"Tbe  first  case,"  be  said,  **  he  had  anything  to  do  with  was  that 
of  a  gentloiuan  who  had  an  opening  through  the  hard  palate,  in  the 
center  of  the  arch,  about  as  larjrt'  as  a  ten-cent  piece.  This  gentle- 
man had  worn  an  obturator  with  a  .sponge  attached  to  it,  made  in 
the  following  manner:  a  plate  was  struck  up  to  fit  the  roof  of  tbe 
moulh,  and  a  QJecc  of  sponge  was  sewed  upon  the  palatine  surface 
to  fill  the  0{>ening,  and  to  hold  tbe  plate  in  its  place.  Some  of  the 
objections  t^  this  obturator  were  that  the  o^iening  Ix'carac  enlarged 
from  tbe  absorption  occasioned  by  tbo  pressure  of  the  sponge  upon 
the  sides  of  the  cavity;  it  would  also  become  very  offensive,  and  re- 
quire frequent  removal.  In  this  case  a  plate  was  struck  up  to  fit 
the  mouth,  and  attached  to  the  teeth  by  means  of  claf;ps.  This 
.siuifile  appliance  answered  better  than  any  other  that  had  been  made 
for  him. 

"  Tbe  second  case  was  a  gentleman  who  bad  an  opening  into  the  left 
antrum,  at  the  point  where  the  second  bicuspid  and  the  first  molar  had 
been,  but  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  alveolar  ridge,  or  rather  where 
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llie  riilgt!  had  been — for  the  alveolus  was  entirely  ab-*oHj^J  o\t\n 
the  upeuiug,  which  wa.s  abuut  half  an  inch  ia  length  by  u  i|uarU'i 
width.     The  nasal  bones  were  diseased,  which  caused  oil  aliuoat 
intolerable  odor. 

"He  made  for  this  case  a  small  obturator  to  close  the  oprning. 
This  was  loft  opon  at  the  top  to  allow  hira  to  place  iu  it  a  small  por- 
tion of  chloride  of  lime.  His  intention  was  to  corretrt,  If  possible, 
the  offeusive  smell,  but  the  patient  did  not  live  long  enough  to  girt 
it  a  fair  trial ;  he  remarked  that  while  any  of  the  chloride  nf  lloie 
remained  in  the  obturator  there  was  no  unpleasant  smell;  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  cxpcriniout,  the  gentleman  had  lost  nearly  all  tb« 
sense  of  smell,  and  therefore  could  not  tell  when  it  had  evaporat^'d. 

"  He  made  for  thi»  case  an  upper  set  of  teeth,  to  which  the  obtu- 
rator was  secured,  it  being  held  in  posiliuu,  to  a  great  degree,  by  the 
plate  and  teeth. 

•*In  the  two  preceding  cases  the  roice  was  not  altered  when  the 
appliances  were  in  the  mouth. 

"  The  third  cui^e  was  that  of  a  gentleman  who,  on  a  previous  woa- 
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sion,  had  a  tumor  removed  which  covered  a  portion  of  thn  jKwteriof 
siyfaco  of  the  hard  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate.  "Tbi* 
surgeon,  on  its  removal,  had  divided  the  velum  and  uvula,  so  ibftt  ib^ 
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case  resembled  a  congenital  deformity.  The  attempt  had  been  made 
twice  to  bring  the  soft  parts  together  again  by  a  surgical  operation, 
which  had  ^ed. 

*'  Fig.  109  shows  the  appearance  of  the  parts  very  clearly — the 
letters  A  and  B  showing  the  thickened  muscles  as  they  hung  down 
on  the  side  of  the  pharynx. 

"  He  made  for  this  case  an  obturator,  Fig.  110,  the  plate  of  which 
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covered  the  whole  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  with  a  bulb  attached,  to 
extend  up  into  the  posterior  nares  and  well  back  toward  the  antero- 
posterior walls  of  the  pharynx,  leaving  but  a  small  space  between 
them.  This  obturator  enabled  the  patient  to  eat  and  drink  without 
annoyance ;  without  it  food  would  pass  into  the  nares  and  occasion 
much  inconvenience.  It  also  greatly  assisted  his  voice,  as  many  of 
his  words  could  not  be  understood  when  it  was  not  worn,  but  he 
could  articulate  them  with  great  distinctness  when  it  was  in  place ; 
remarked  that  he  had  been  more  successful  in  restoring  the  voice  in 
this  case  than  in  any  other  he  had  treated,  and  attributed  it  to  the 
fact  that  this  person,  having  once  had  his  voice  perfect,  was  always 
endeavoring  to  speak  as  he  had  formerly  done,  while  in  the  congeni- 
tal cases  they  did  not  try  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

"  The  fourth  case  was  that  of  a  lady  who  had  an  opening  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  hard  palate,  a  little  larger  than  a  ten-cent  piece, 
and  also  a  small  one  exposing  the  left  antrum.  All  the  teeth  in  the 
superior  arch  had  been  removed,  and  absorption  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess, opposite  the  smaller  opening,  had  progressed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  present  at  that  point  a  deep  depression ;  the  remaining  part  of 
the  alveolar  ridge  had  not  been  absorbed  more  than  is  usual  where 
the  teeth  have  been  lost. 

"Fig.  Ill  shows  the  appearance  of  the  different  parts — C  repre- 
senting the  smaller  opening,  and  D  the  larger  one ;  between  these 
two  points  was  the  depression  referred  to. 
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"TLiB  lady  bad  uovcr  wora  any  mechanical  appliaacc,  but 
been  in  the  habit  of  cloging  the  larger  opening  with  loose  coiion 
pieces  of  linen.  Without  having  it  filled,  she  could  Bcarc«ly  be  ui> 
derBtood  when  speaking.  Ue  made  for  this  case,  first,  a  plain  plate 
to  extend  over  both  the  openings,  but  not  into  them ;  upon  this  plaif, 
at  tbo  point  where  the  process  had  been  absorbed,  be  orraugvd  wax 
so  as  to  restore  the  alveolar  ridgo  to  its  natural  fullness.  Hy  ubiog 
the  plate  with  the  wax  attached  for  a  mould,  he  was  able  to  obtain 
metallic  dies,  A  second  plate  was  then  made  to  fit  over  that  part 
of  the  first  one  which  was  covered  by  the  wax  j  these  two  plates  were 
then  Holdercd  together.  The  object  in  forming  a  double  plate  was 
to  fill  up  that  part  where  absorption  bod  taken  place,  so  that  itu* 
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plalo  when  worn  would  resemble  the  roof  of  tho  mouth,  Aod  not  l»e 
deeper  od  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

"  This  obturator  was  very  successful,  the  roice  was  much  i©* 
proved,  and  she  could  eat  and  drink  as  well  as  persons  ordiniril/ 
can  who  wear  upper  Bets  of  teeth;  and,  what  was  more  renjarkabk, 
she  could  wear  it  without  spriuga  or  any  u^sistaucc  whatever  to 
retain  it  in  position. 

"He  stated  that  he  hardly  knew  whether  his  fifth  >  '     '' 

come  under  discussion  at  the  present  time  or  not,  as  it  « <  ' 

be  termed  a  palatine  fissure ;  but,  from  its  exceeding  intent.  ^^ 
would  now  present  it. 
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pffDtlcman  wns  handling  a  ^n  loaded  with  buckshot,  when 
it  WOH  discharged  iu  his  handf;.  The  gun  iM'iiig  pointed  toward  his 
head  at  tho  time,  the  load  struck  him  at  the  angle  made  by  the  ramu^ 
and  the  Ijodj*  of  the  inferior  maxillary  on  tho  right  side,  passing  up- 
wunl  and  outwanl  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  faee.  It  must  have 
n  a  terrible  wound,  and  should,  from  the  representation  given, 
iave  caused  almost  instant  death  He,  however,  reeovereti,  after 
lx?ing  confined  to  his  bed  for  more  than  a  year,  and  during  that  time 
be  had  to  lie  fed  with  a  spoon.  The  only  way  he  could  eat  or  drink 
as  to  lie  on  his  back  and  let  the  food  run  down  his  throat,  and  it 
as  a  long  time  lx;fore  he  found  he  could  swallow. 
*'The  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  wore  all  gone  excepting  the  left  second 
olar  and  wisdom  tooth;  both  antra  were  fully  exposed,  the  re- 
maining roof  of  tho  month  being  left  almost  flat.  The  lower  jaw- 
bone was  gone  on  the  right  side,  from  the  second  bicuspid  back,  and 
Ro  the  condyloid  process ;  but  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of 
e  coronoid  remained,  which  wa«  drawn  in  so  as  to  partially  cover 
the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  molar  teeth  were  lost  on  the  loft  side, 
and  also  all  un  the  right  side  from  the  symphysis.  In  taking  hold 
the  lower  jaw  it  could  be  moved  either  backward,  forward,  or 
laterally,  to  a  considerable  distance. 
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"  Figs.  1 12  and  113  show  this  case — the  letters  A  and  B  the  open- 
ings in  the  antrum,  and  C  the  end  of  the  lower  jaw-bone.     The  dia- 
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tance  between  the  pginU  A  and  C,  when  the  mouth  was  closed,  wi 
jusi  two  inches. 

Fio.  118. 


"This  Kenlleman  had  hf^en  woorinjj  a  partial  set  of  tippt^r  trftb 
which  hud  bwii  attached  to  the  molars,  hut  the  clasps  of  the  artifi- 
cial teeth  had  loosened  thuDi,  and  it  was  thorcforo  ncceseary  to  re* 
place  this  piece  of  work  with  a  set  that  could  be  supported  iu  some 
other  way. 

"  This  was  the  most  difficult  case  he  had  ever  treated.  One  of 
the  greatest  obstnclea  he  encountered  was  the  obtaining  of  n  c 
iuipressiou.  To  accomplish  this,  he  first  filled  the  antra  with  I 
cotton  to  prcrent  the  wax  from  pa^ssing  into  them;  bo  then  took«a 
good  a  wax  impression  as  he  could  of  both  ibe  upper  and  lower  jaws; 
from  these  he  made  impression  cups  to  be  used  iu  taking  the  plaster 
impressions.  Tbere  was  very  little  difficulty  in  ol>taining  an  impr«^ 
sion  of  the  upper  jaw  with  plaster  (the  antra  being  filled  with  c(»ttyu 
as  before),  but  it  was  far  more  difficult  to  take  a  good  one  of  the 
lower  jaw.  The  diwlauce  from  the  points  of  the  toeth  down  to  tli** 
point  marked  C,  as  shown  iu  Fig.  113,  was  so  gr<.^t  that  when  any 
material  was  pressed  down  to  take  the  impression,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  remove  it  fVom  the  mouth  without  altering  It  su  luucb 
as  to  render  it  of  no  value;  after  several  trials  he  succt-eded  in  g«ttin^ 
a  very  good  one  with  plaster.  It  Lad  to  be  broken  before  its  remorftl 
from  the  mouth ;  but,  by  carefully  putting  the  pieces  togothe-rf  agt>od 
plaster  cast  was  obtained. 

"  He  then  made  a  plate  to  extend  over  the  roof  of  the  mouth  «nil 
cover  both  of  the  cavities  opening  into  the  autra  ;  od  thia  plate  li« 
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arranged  wax,  bringiDg  it  down  as  far  as  the  alveolar  ridge  should 
have  been ;  then  made  a  metal  cast  and  struck  another  plate  to  fit 
over  the  first,  soldered  them  together,  and  placed  upon  these  single 
gum  teeth  as  he  would  have  done  had  there  been  no  more  absorp- 
tion than  is  usually  found  in  upper  cases. 

"  There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  formation  of  the  lower  case, 
except  that  the  teeth  had  to  be  very  long  on  the  right  side  (for  this 
a  block  was  made),  and  the  plate  was  not  allowed  to  extend  farther 
back  than  to  the  position  once  occupied  by  the  second  bicuspid  tooth. 
The  under  teeth  were  put  in  more  for  the  purpose  of  attaching 
springs  for  the  support  of  the  upper  ones  than  for  use. 

**  He  could  not  say  what  success  had  attended  this  case,  as  the 
gentleman  left  the  city  immediately  upon  their  insertion,  and  he  had 
not  seen  him  since  that  time." 

Other  cases  of  equal  interest  are  found  in  the  report;  but,  as  they 
are  unaccompanied  by  models,  I  omit  them. 

A  material  for  obturators  is  fast  winning  its  way  to  professional 
favor  in  the  article  known  as  Vulcanite.  This  is  the  base  now  so 
extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sets  of  teeth.  Its  merits 
and  demerits  are  widely  discussed  in  all  the  dental  publications  of 
the  day,  and  from  these  journals  everything  pertaining  to  it  may  be 
gleaned.  The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are :  its  cheapness,  its 
lightness,  its  capability  of  being  moulded  into  the  most  irregular 
positions,  and  its  similation  in  color  and  feel  to  the  natural  parts. 
The  objections  are  its  liability  to  decompose  and  become  oflfensive. 
The  manipulation  of  the  material  is  so  easy  that  the  surgeon  at- 
tempting the  manufacture  from  it  of  surgical  appliances,  would  give 
himself  a  source  of  recreation  rather  than  work.  To  make  an  ob- 
turator from  vulcanite,  you  take  an  impression  of  the  mouth  in  wax 
and  make  from  it  a  plaster  model  precisely  as  before  described. 
Prepared  gutta-percha  is  now  moulded  over  this  model  to  the  form 
required.  Plaster  is  next  run  over  this  first  model,  the  gutta-percha 
plate  being  between.  The  model  and  counter  model  thus  made  are 
separated,  and  the  place  of  the  original  plate  supplied  with  fresh 
vulcanite.  The  models  are  now  put  together,  and  the  vulcanite  be- 
tween subjected  to  pressure.  The  whole  is  then  placed  in  an  ap- 
paratus termed  the  vulcanizer,  and  this  being  filled  with  water  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  about  325  degrees.  When  taken  from  the 
steam-bath  the  plate  is  found  to  be  as  hard  as  bone.  The  last  pro- 
cess consists  in  the  polishing  of  the  piece ;  this  is  a  simple  manipu- 
lation, and  requires  only  one  or  two  files,  a  burnisher,  and  some 
patience. 
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M.  PeBiralwHle,  a  French  surgeou,  proposes  a  palatine  oMurator 
for  congenital  fiB&urt*  of  the  palate  (see  Harris's  Diciiuniiry),  ^^y  which 
be  thinks  the  sides  of  the  alveolar  border  may  be  so  approxiiusted 
as  to  favor  a  union  of  the  divided  parts.  It  oousii^u  of  a  platii 
plate  fitted  to  the  vault  of  the  palate  and  fa.st4?ned  to  the  t^olh 
means  of  tiiree  clasps  soldered  to  each  side,  so  n&  to  cap  tbo  caain* 
teeth,  the  bicuspid,  and  two  of  the  molar  teeth,  bent  upon 
alveolar  border  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  the  whole  pret 
After  the  plate  with  these  appendages  has  been  well  adapted,  it  is 
to  be  divided  from  before  backward  along  the  median  line,  and  tben 
a  piece  removed  from  either  side  so  that  the  two  edges  may  be  sc{)a- 
rated  about  half  an  inch  from  each  other.  The  two  plates  are  now 
united  by  means  of  a  thick  and  resisting  band  of  caoutchouc,  made 
fast  by  riveting.  The  plates  thns  united  form  a  smaller  obturator 
than  the  plat©  before  it  was  divided,  so  that  it  can  only  Ik*  applied 
by  putting  the  caoutchouc  on  the  stretch,  which  is  effected  by  mean» 
of  two  sticks  so  contrived  as  to  force  the  two  plates  ssundcr.  After 
the  plate  is  properly  adjusted,  these  are  removed,  when,  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  caoutchouc,  the  sides  of  the  alveolar  borders  are 
gradually  approximated. 

This  contrivance  of  Dcsirabode  looks  very  plausible,  but,  unforta* 
natcly,  all  t'X|>erionce  is  against  its  employment. 

In  the  first  place,  to  correct  by  pres.'^ure  a  fissore  iu  the  hard 
palate,  implies  the  very  earliest  use  of  such  force.  A  child  is  some 
live  or  si.x  yciirs  old  before  its  first  dentition  is  properly  complcUHl; 
and  even  at  this  period  one  would  not  dare  to  apply  any  »uch  ap- 
paralus,  because  of  the  physiological  process  of  absorption  which 
has  already  commenced  in  certain  of  the  teeth.  Then  if,  on  the  coq* 
trary,  ho  meant  his  instrument  to  apply  to  a  more  advanced  period, 
he  would  have  to  wait  until  at  least  the  sixteenth  year,  as  before 
this  age  the  fangs  of  the  molars  are  not  perfected.  The  bonce  by 
this  time  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  become  much  less  anicnaM 
to  treatment  And,  again,  even  besides  this,  as  I  know  from  pra^' 
tical  teachings^  bis  apparatus  would  in  less  than  a  woek's  time  pnv 
duce  such  periosteal  trouble  about  the  alveoli  that  no  human  lieii 
would,  or  could,  l>ear  the  continuance  of  the  pressure;  or,  even 
mitting  there  should  be  found  a  patient  heroic  enough  t4J  l>ear  tho 
treatment,  the  apparatus  would  have  its  usefulness  destroyer!  in  lc«« 
than  two  weeks  by  the  teeth,  to  which  it  was  nttacbcd,  coming 
away.  In  other  words,  the  instrument  is  useless,  becAus«  the  te<*tl. 
U'ing  the  weaker  and  more  yielding,  would  give  w^ay  first. 
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m  ijisioa  and  Mutlcr*s  Surgery  ia  an  engraviiiK'  of  an  obturator 
made  to  supply  the  Iohs  of  botb  bard  and  soft  palates.  The  con- 
trirance.  which  is  a  simple  plate  such  as  I  have  described,  is  seen 
to  extend  from  tho  tcoth  back  to  the  fauces.  Attached  to  the  back 
portion  of  the  plate  representing  the  soft  palate,  ia  a  metal  pendu- 
lum working  on  a  hinge — this  pendulum  is  much  better  omitted,  for, 
while  it  cannot  possibly  answer  any  useful  purpose,  it  must  cer- 
tainly be  much  in  the  way.  In  making  so  extensive  an  obturator, 
\X  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  part  which  represents  the  sofl 
to  be  given  tho  double  cnrvo  which  is  seen  on  looking  into 
thy  mouth.  To  get  the  impression  for  such  an  obturator 
have  only  to  employ  a  deeper  impression  cup. 

Dr.  E.  Wildman,  of  the  Peun.sylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
kindly  furnishes  me  with  a  description  and  cuts  of  a  case,  which,  aa 

study,  could  scarcely  occupy  too  much  attention.  The  patient  I 
(have  ravself  seen. 

Fin.  \\A. — Thk  Face  without  Noax. 


Fig.  114  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  pa- 
tient, but  not  fully,  as  the  whole  upper  lip  was  cicatrized,  and  the 
left  cheek  depressed  near  the  border  of  the  cavity. 
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"  In  May,  1863,  a  young  man,"  says  Dr.  Wildman, "  aged  26 
years,  presented  himself  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  appliance  made 
to- repair  a  loss  sustained  by  disease.  Upon  removing  the  black  patch 
which  he  wore  upon  his  face,  and  the  cotton  with  which  the  cavity 
was  filled  (without  the  latter  he  could  not  articulate  a  word),  I  fomid 
that  the  entire  external  nose  was  gone ;  that  the  nasal  bones,  the  nasal 
processes  of  the  superior  maxillary,  also  a  large  portion  of  their  pal- 
atine processes,  the  approzimal  parts  of  the  palatine  processes  of  the 
palatine  and  the  turbinated  bones  had  been  destroyed.  The  soft 
palate,  the  uvula,  and  the  tonsils  were  uninjured. 

"  In  looking  into  the  nasal  cavity,  the  walls  of  the  antmm  on  the 
left  side  were  found  deficient,  and  ends  of  the  roots  of  the  incisors 
exposed  and  decayed.  The  tongue  was  visible  through  the  opening 
in  the  palatine  arch.  The  size  and  shape  of  this  orifice  are  repre* 
sented  by  the  outer  central  line  in  Fig.  115. 

Fig.  116.— Intbrnal  View  of  SuPBaioa  Aacn. 


"Although  desirable,  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  remove  the  diseased 
roots,  owing  to  the  yielding  nature  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones. 
The  disease  appeared  to  be  arrested,  and  the  parts  in  a  sufficiently 
healthy  condition  to  warrant  the  application  of  the  substitute ;  and 
time  has  verified  this,  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  exfoliation  of  a 
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small  scale  from  one  of  the  snperior  maxillary  bones,  about  nine 
months  since,  no  change  has  taken  place  up  to  this  date. 

"  The  first  step  in  the  operation  was  to  procure  an  impression  that 
would  enable  me  to  make  a  perfect  model  of  all  the  parts  involved, 
and  their  surroundings,  in  their  relative  positions.  For  this  purpose 
plaster  was  best  adapted,  but  its  use  was  precluded  by  the  acrid  se- 
cretions in  the  nasal  cavity ;  wax  and  paraffin  was  considered  the 
best  substitute,  and  used.  Owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  upper  lip, 
I  was  unable  to  use  the  ordinary  impression  cup  with  success, 
and  was  obliged  to  take  a  rough  impression  of  the  palatine  arch, 
from  which  a  model  was  made,  and  a  metallic  impression  cup 
swaged. 

"  A  sufficient  quantity  of  paraffin  and  wax  was  placed  in  warm 
water,  and,  with  an  assistant  to  keep  it  at  the  proper  temperature,  the 
mode  of  procedure  was  as  follows :  a  proper  qnantity  of  the  com- 
pound was  placed  in  the  cup,  introduced  into  the  mouth,  and  pressed 
up  firmly  against  the  arch ;  the  part  forced  into  the  palatine  fissure 
was  at  the  same  time  pressed  with  the  finger,  introduced  through 
the  nasal  cavity,  so  that  it  should  give  an  accurate  impression  of  its 
lateral  borders.  A  groove  was  then  cut  in  this  to  serve  as  a  key, 
and,  after  oiling  it,  a  piece  of  the  compound  was  introduced  through 
the  orifice  of  the  nasal  cavity,  and  passed  down  to  make  the  impres- 
sion of  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity.  When  sufficiently  hard  it  was 
carefully  removed,  the  upper  surface  trimmed,  placed  in  cold  water 
to  give  it  its  greatest  firmness,  then  introduced  into  the  cavity,  and 
pressed  into  its  proper  position.  The  metallic  cup  containing  the 
impression  of  the  palatine  arch  was  then  removed.  The  next  step 
was  to  take  an  impression  of  the  sides  of  the  cavity,  then  the  top, 
using  a  curved  wooden  spatula  to  press  the  compound  in  proper  posi- 
tion, being  careful  to  mark  or  key  the  parts  that  came  in  contact, 
and  have  their  surfaces  oiled,  to  prevent  adhesion;  and  also  that  the 
pieces  should  be  thinner  in  front  than  in  their  posterior  parts,  so  that 
when  the  four  pieces  forming  the  impression  of  the  base,  sides,  and 
top  were  in  their  proper  position,  they  would  leave  a  tapering  cavity, 
with  its  largest  diameter  at  the  front  orifice.  Into  this  orifice  was 
forced  a  plug  or  cone  of  the  compound,  filling  it  completely ;  in  the 
front  of  this  piece  were  inserted  pieces  of  match  sticks,  to  cause  it  to 
adhere  to  the  next  piece  or  mask.  The  head  was  now  thrown  back 
to  nearly  a  horizontal  position,  wet  tissue  paper  was  placed  over  tjie 
eyebrows  and  lashes,  the  face  oiled,  and  plaster  mixed  thick  was 
batted  on  with  a  brush.   When  set,  this  was  removed,  drawing  with 
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it  the  central  plag  or  couc;  tho  different  parts  were  then  carefally 
removed,  and  thrown  into  cold  wat'Or  to  g^ive  them  a  consistency  to 
bear  handling  without  danger  of  injury.  On  this  central  cone  &0 
the  parts  were  placed  in  their  proper  position,  and  the  in)pre8.<ioD  of 
the  palatine  arch  was  adjusted  in  its  proper  place.  Frooi  tbli  ft 
plafit<:r  model  was  made,  g^iv'ing  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  caritioi, 
palatine  arch,  all  correctly  in  their  relative  positions. 

*'  or  the  different  substances — leather,  wood,  wax,  nictAl  enuueled, 
and  porcelain — used  for  making  artificial  noses,  I  gare  the  preference 
to  hard  rubbt»r  in  this  case,  on  account  of  its  rigidity,  strength,  lig)lt> 
ne88.  and  less  liability  to  injury  by  accident. 

"  To  prevent  derangement,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  appliasDe 
as  simple  a^  possible;  it  consisted  of  two  pieces :  the  external  now, 
septum,  and  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity  constituted  odo,  having  a  pro- 
jection paHsiug  downward  into  the  palatine  fissure,  as  rvpreBented  va 
Figures  115  and  lid.  A;  and  the  other,  the  obturator  B,  Fig.  IIT, 
with  a  projection  rising  upward  into  the  palatine  fissure     Thett 
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projections  were  made  hollow,  so  that  when  the  two  parts  wefc 
placed  together,  as  in   Fig.  117,  there  would  be  a  cavity  or  box 
wherein  the  attachments  could  be  placed. 
"Models  were  made  of  the  compound  of  paraffin  and  wax,  which 
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were  Btrengthened  in  the  weaker  parts  by  imbedding  small  strips  of 
metal  in  their  substance  to  give  sufficient  firmness  to  admit  of  the 
necessary  handling  without  injury.  The  model  was  applied  to  the 
patient,  and  the  nose  trimmed  so  as  to  harmonize  with  his  features. 
They  were  then  imbedded  in  plaster  in  the  usual  manner  for  vulcan- 
ite work,  with  the  exception  that  a  stout  curved  wire  passed  through 
the  artificial  nasal  caTities,  extending  beyond  their  borders,  to  give 
strength  to  the  rods  of  plaster  forming  these  cavities  in  the  matrix, 
and  thus  to  prevent  their  fracture  in  packing. 

"  This  appliance  was  vulcanized  four  hours,  consuming  one  hour 
in  attaining  280^  F.,  at  which  point  it  was  held  one  hour,  and  occu- 
pying the  third  hour  in  elevating  the  temperature  to  320**,  where  it 
was  retained  one  hour.  The  work  was  rather  overdone,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  to  injure  it. 

"  The  two  pieces  were  retained  in  position  by  a  staple  and  slide 
bolt,  in  the  recess  of  the  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity  pro- 
jecting into  the  palatine  fissure  (A,  Fig.  115)  was  inserted  a  gold 
staple.  In  the  recess  of  the  projection  of  the  obturator  passing  into 
the  palatine  fissure  (B,  Fig.  11*7)  were  the  gold  catch  and  shield  of 
the  slide-bolt.  The  object  of  this  shield  was  to  prevent  any  foreign 
substance  entering  the  slot  and  obstructing  the  movements  of  the 
bolt,  also  to  give  a  base  of  support  to  the  catch.  The  rectangular 
upright  of  the  catch  was  soldered  to  the  shield,  passed  through  it 
and  a  longitudinal  slot  in  6,  and  securely  fastened  to  a  rubber  slide 
inlaid  longitudinally,  and  moving  freely  in  the  lingual  surface  of  the 
obturator.  On  the  anterior  end  of  this  slide  was  a  small  rounded 
projection,  which  enabled  the  patient,  when  the  two  parts  of  the 
appliance  were  placed  in  their  proper  position,  with  the  point  of  a 
finger  introduced  into  the  mouth,  to  force  the  slide  backward,  thereby 
to  pass  the  catch  into  the  staple  and  firmly  secure  the  apparatus,  or 
by  drawing  the  slide  forward,  detach  the  parts  when  desirable  to 
remove  them. 

"  The  external  nose  was  painted  with  oil  color,  to  give  it  as  nearly 
a  flesh  tint  as  possible,  although  this  is  not  attainable  upon  an  opaqu« 
ground.  Flesh  being  translucent,  a  true  imitation  can  only  be  made 
upon  a  translucent  ground. 

"  The  apparatus  was  introduced  on  June  30tb,  1863,  giving  to 
the  patient  great  satisfaction  and  comfort  His  appearance  was 
much  improved,  as  may  be  judged  by  comparing  Figs.  114  and  118, 
which  were  engraved  from  photographs.  He  breathes  freely  through 
the  nose,  and  speaks  with  ease ;  the  only  imperfection  in  his  speech 
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is  a  nasal  twang-,  arid  this  is  less  now  than  wIicmi  the  inBlrunicDi 
wus  first  applied.     The  obturator  at  firit  exiendeil  loo  far  bark,  ud 


Fio.  118.— Thk  Face,  with  Nobk. 


caused  some  irritation  of   the  velum ;   this   defect  was    readllj 
remodiud. 

"The  operation  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  with  two  exeeptioM: 
first,  the  color  of  the  nose  was  not  as  nataral  as  desirable,  for  tb« 
reason  already  stAtcd ;  second,  in  deglutition  and  speech,  when  the 
tongue  pressed  forcibly  against  the  posterior  part  of  the  obturvftor, 
an  unpleasant  vibratory  movement  of  the  apex  of  the  nose  was 
noticeable.  This  could  have  been  remedied  by  au  elastic  lU-tacb* 
ment  coupling  the  two  parts  of  the  apparatus,  but  this  mode  wae 
objectionable  by  reason  of  its  producing  constant  pressure  u(H>n  the 
delicate  partn,  and  thereby  eudaogering  absorption.  A  Sttfer  plan 
was  adopted  by  inserting  a  small  steel  pin  in  the  nose  as  nearae 
possible  to  its  apex,  to  which  was  attached  the  bridge  of  a  pair  of 
spectacle  frames,  these  being  retained  in  position  by  an  elattic  c^trd 
attached  to  the  bows  and  passing  around  the  head.  This  arran^ 
meat  ans^\e^ed  the  double  purpose  of  counteracting  the  vibratory 
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morement,  and  the  bridge  of  the  frames  concealing  the  upper  part 
of  the  joint  where  the  nose  came  in  contact  with  the  face,  which 
was  most  oonspicaoos. 
"  This  iq>parata3  is  wistn  with  ease  and  comfort  br  the  patient.** 

The  obturator,  althongh  employed  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
by  every  sacceeding  generation  of  driliied  men,  seems  to  have 
attained  to  its  wonderfiil  completeness  only  in  our  own  age.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  Ambrose  Par6,  the  appliances  were  all  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  if  we  except  mention  of  one  suggested  by  Petro- 
niuB,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  although  whether  this  surgeon  ever 
really  made  such  a  plate  as  he  described,  we  are  not  informed.  To 
Par6,  however,  we  are  indebted  for  a  written  description  of  the 
metal  obturator,  crude,  without  doubt,  but  embracing  the  principles 
of  the  present  instruments.  "  Made,"  says  this  surgeon,  **  like  unto 
a  dish  in  figure,  and  on  the  upper  surface,  which  shall  be  toward 
the  hair,  a  little  sponge  must  be  fastened,  which,  when  it  is  moist- 
ened with  the  moisture  distilling  from  the  brain,  will  become  swollen 
and  puffed,  so  that  it  will  fill  the  concavity  of  the  palate,  that  the 
artificial  palate  cannot  fall  down,  but  stand  fast  and  firm  as  if  it 
stood  of  itself" 

Garangeot,  in  1715,  makes  an  advance  on  the  idea  of  Par^ — 
although,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  very  slight  one.  He  describes  bis 
instrument  as  having  a  stem  in  the  form  of  a  screw,  upon  which 
ran  a  nut  To  make  use  of  it,  he  cut  a  piece  of  sponge  in  the  form 
of  a  hemisphere,  with  a  flat  surface ;  through  this  sponge  the  stem 
was  passed,  the  nut  holding  it  in  place.  When  about  to  introduce 
it,  he  wet  the  sponge,  then  squeezed  it  dry,  and  forced  it  through 
the  aperture  or  break. 

After  the  period  of  Garangeot,  no  special  advances  seem  to  have 
been  made  until  1828,  when  obturators  were  constructed  by  a  Mr. 
Snell,  prepared  on  casts,  which  were  correct  representations  or  im- 
pressions of  the  special  cases.  In  a  monograph  published  by  this 
writer,  he  says:  "My  method  of  constructing  an  obturator  is  with 
a  gold  plate,  accurately  fitted  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  extending 
backward  to  the  os  palati,  or  extremity  of  the  bard  palate ;  a  part  of 
the  plate,  about  an  inch  in  length,  being  carried  through  the  fissure. 
To  that  part  of  the  plate  which  answers  to  the  nasal  fosssa  are  sol- 
dered two  plates,  meeting  in  the  center  and  carried  upward  through 
the  fissure  to  the  top  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bones,  to  which 
it  should  be  exactly  adapted,  and  made  to  the  natural  shape  of  the 
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tiasftl  palatiae  floor;  thuB  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  will  l»e  t^vrH 
bftckwftrd  into  the  fauces.  A  piece  of  prepared  elastic  gum  is  nen 
attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  the,  platu  where  the  Ofttara]  soft 
palnte  commencea,  extending  downward  on  each  sidt*  a&  low  •sib** 
remaining  part  of  the  uvula,  and  grooved  at  its  lateral  cdgrs  tor^ 
ceive  the  fissured  portions  of  the  velum ;  a  movable  velum  i«  pliu:«ii 
in  the  posterior  center  of  the  elastic  gum.  That  the^e  may  parUbr 
of  the  natural  movements  of  the  parts  during  deglutition,  a  sponge 
is  affixed  behind  them,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  post«rior 
and  anterior  surfaeoa  of  the  principal  plato.  and  the  other  end  rwte 
gently  against  the  posterior  face  of  the  iodia-rubber:  this  fcocpB 
it  always  in  close  apposition  with  the  edges  of  the  fissure  dQrifig 
deglutition. 

*'It  irt  requieito  to  mention,"  be  says,  "tbat  the  elastic  goni 
should  be  placed  in  a  gold  frame,  and  not  merely  fastened  lo  ihi* 
posterior  part  of  the  plate,  as  it  would  shrink  up  by  remaining  in 
the  mouth.  This  frame  should  pass  round  its  edges  only,  Irmvln^ 
the  center  upon,  etc.'* 

In  18-I&,  Mr.  Steam,  a  surgeon  of  London,  conceived  the  idea  of 
an  obturator,  the  principle  of  which  has  been  brought  to  90cli|Nr* 
fection  by  Dr.  Normau  W.  Kingsley,  of  the  Dcutul  College  of  Xew 
York.*  This  appliance,  ae  made  by  Mr.  Steurn,  eon^fisted  of  aguld 
plate  fitted  to  the  hani  palate,  having  attached  to  it.  bymean&ftf 
two  spiral  springs,  an  artificial  velum  of  clastic  rubber,  consisting  of 
a  body,  wings,  and  grooved  edges,  to  receive  the  margins  of  thr 
ClefL  The  conception  of  this  obturator  reflects  the  greatt^t  praivp 
upon  Mr.  'Stearn,  an  honor  which  Dr.  Kingsley  may  feel  it  no 
detraction  to  share  with  bim. 

The  i>crfeeted  instrument  of  Dr.  Kingsley,  though  greatly  dilfcring 
from  that  of  Mr.  Stearn,  consists  likewise  of  a  body  with  movaljli* 
wings.  These  wings,  made  of  soft  rubber,  fill  up  the  break  in  Ibe  soft 
pBlat<%  lieing  moved  by  the  lateral  remnants  of  the  defective  parts. 

With  respect  to  this  obturator,  so  much  experience  seems  t»>  Uare 
accumulated  thai  its  great  uscfuluess  can  no  longer  be  doubt'rd. 

Concerning  the  mode  of  manufacture,  taking  the  impr 
applying  the  piece,  full  details  can  be  found  in  Harri:?  .    i  ..„..p 
and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery,  edition  of  1863. 


•  Dupuytron,  the  eminpnt  French  aurgeon,  i*  not,  m  it  M^ms  to  me,  wilb- 
out  some  claim  to  a  share  in  this  invention;  bis  Idea,  however,  mi  r«x7 
crude. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

BESlIOnONS  OF  THE   MAXILLABT  BONES. 

Thx  history  of  experimental  surgery  upon  the  bones  of  the  face 
ftimishes  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  chapters  in  surgery. 
The  formation  upon  and  within  these  bones  of  such  diseases  as 
seemed  to  make  desirable  their  removal,  necessarily  directed,  from 
a  comparatively  early  period,  the  attention  of  surgeons  to  the  feasi- 
bility, propriety,  and  promises  of  such  operations. 

It  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  infer  that  surgery  gained  its  first 
lesson  in  this  direction  by  observing,  through  the  results  of  acci* 
dents,  how  extensive  could  be  an  injury  done  to  these  parts  without 
fatal,  or,  indeed,  even  threatening  consequences.  Hence,  as  early 
as  1693,  Acoluthus,  a  surgeon  of  Breslau,  attempted  the  removal  of 
a  portion  of  the  upper  jaw  for  a  tumor,  in  which  operation  he  suc- 
ceeded very  satisfactorily.  Jourdan,  according  to  his  translator,  re- 
moved, at  various  times  during  his  century,  portions  of  the  jaw. 
To  Dr.  Jameson,  an  American  surgeon,  however,  most  are  agreed, 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  made  the  first  complete  resection  or 
removal  of  the  upper  jaw, — ^this  having  been  done  in  1820.  Prof. 
Qross  gives  the  credit  to  Lizars,  of  Edinburgh,  believing  him  en- 
titled to  the  merit  of  having  first  suggested  the  possibility  and 
advantage  of  the  operation.  In  1824,  four  years  later,  Dr.  David 
Bodgers,  of  New  York,  resected  both  superior  maxillae.  Afterward 
this  was  attempted  by  Lizars,  and  in  the  same  year  by  Gensoul,  of 
France.  After  this  the  operations  may  be  esteemed  as  having 
become  commonly  recognized,  surgeons  of  ability  performing  the 
various  sections  throughout  England  and  France,  and  especially  in 
the  United  States. 

While  the  operation  of  resection  has  been  frequently  performed, 
it  cannot  but  surprise  the  surgeon  of  to-day  to  notice  how  slowly 
its  lessons  were  learned.  At  present  it  is  practiced  with  little 
preliminary  caution,  being  esteemed  an  operation  that  may  be  per- 
formed with  really  little  danger  to  the  patient,  and  even  without 
much  damage  to  the  appearance.     Formerly,  and,  indeed,  not  very 
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far  back^vit  was  considered  only  safe  to  ligate,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
the  primitive  carotid  artery;  and  when,  as  experience  advanced, 
this  was  seen  not  to  be  a  necessity,  the  actual  cauterants  were 
always  held  in  readiness,  a  practice  which,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  a  happy  cure,  obtains  in  some  sections  even  to  the  present  day. 

Besections  of  the  maxillary  bones  are  practiced  for  various  dis- 
eases, the  principal  of  which  are  the  malignant  tumors.  That  such 
resections  are  so  often  reported  as  unfavorable,  has  not  been  from 
shock,  or  any  local  injury  done,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  disease 
for  which  the  operation  was  performed  was  in  itself  fatal. 

"Excision  of  the  upper  jaw,"  says  Mr.  Syme,  "when  performed 
for  the  removal  of  tumors  which  are  confined  to  that  bone,  is  a  most 
satisfactory  and  successful  operation;  but  if  the  operation  be  at- 
tempted for  the  removal  of  a  disease  which  has  originated  in  the 
base  of  the  skull,  and  grown  downward,  it  not  only,  as  is  well 
known,  fails  in  its  object,  but  speedily  ends  in  a  fatal  result  In 
diagnosing  between  a  tumor  of  the  upper  jaw  which  admits  of  re- 
moval and  one  that  does  not,  Mr.  Syme  directs  special  attention  to 
the  appearance  of  the  face.  If  the  eyeball  be  displaced,  and  the 
position  of  the  bones  of  the  nose  be  altered,  the  case  is  one  which 
does  not  admit  of  operative  measures ;  but  if  these  signs  are  absent, 
and  if  the  history  of  the  case  shows  that  the  disease  began  in  the 
jaw  itself,  then  the  disease  will  most  likely  admit  of  complete  cure 
by  the  excision  of  the  affected  bone.  The  soft  nature  of  some  of  these 
tumors  is  no  hinderance  to  the  performance  of  the  operation,  for  Mr. 
Syme  has  excised  the  upper  jaw  with  a  good  result  in  many  cases, 
where  the  consistence  of  the  tumor  was  quite  as  soft  as  that  of  a 
malignant  growth." 

In  looking,  after  an  interval  of  months,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  of 
years,  at  individuals  upon  whose  jaws  I  have  personally  performed 
resections,  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  correction  on  the  part  of 
nature  of  deformity.  The  little  German  boy,  alluded  to  in  the 
chapter  on  Necrosis  as  having  lost  the  left  half  of  the  inferior  max- 
illa, without  at  the  time  any  reproduction,  looks  to-day  as  though 
no  such  loss  had  ever  occurred ;  his  face  is  exactly  as  it  was  before 
the  operation,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  ability  to  masticate,  al- 
lowing for  the  loss  of  the  teeth  on  that  side,  is  about  as  good  as 
ever.  This,  however,  is  an  uncommon  case,  the  result  without 
doubt  of  the  youth  of  the  patient. 

Oilier,  by  his  experiments  upon  the  osteogenetic  properties  of  the 
periosteum,  has  done  good  service  to  oral  surgery.     It  is  now  a 
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common  practice  in  all  resections  to  spare  and  save  all  the  tissue 
possible.  I  have,  in  the  chapter  on  Necrosis,  spoken  of  mj  own 
success  in  this  direction,  having  replaced  entirely,  with  the  exception 
of  the  alveolar  process  and  teeth,  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the 
lower  jaw  through  the  process  of  enucleation. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  seeds  of  a  disease,  so 
to  speak,  may  be  left  in  a  part  by  an  attempted  preservation  of  peri- 
osteal tissue.  This  fact  is  always,  in  all  classes  of  resection,  to  be 
borne  prominently  in  mind :  periosteal  tissue  is  not  to  be  saved 
imlesB  healthy. 

To  make  a  complete  resection  of  either  maxilla  implies,  ordinarily, 
a  preliminary  uncovering  of  the  affected  bone.  The  incisions  to 
such  ends  are  necessarily  various,  being  influenced  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  parts  beneath.  They  are  not,  however,  always  necessary. 
Prof.  Horner,  as  exhibited  in  Plate  XIII.,  has  removed  the  upper 
jaw  of  the  left  side  without  preliminary  incision ;  and  in  two  favor- 
able cases  I  have  myself  succeeded,  without  the  slightest  difficulty, 
in  doing  the  same  thiug. 

In  the  case  of  tumors  of  magnitude  and  importance,  these  subin- 
tegnmental  operations,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  to  be  commended. 
A  wound,  or  incision,  made  to  expose  such  tumors,  may  be  united 
by  the  first  intention,  leaving  little  or  no  scar,  while  certainly  the 
exposure  obtained  through  such  incisions  compensates  by  the  liberty 
and  rapidity  of  movement  allowed  in  the  subsequent  steps  of  an 
operation. 

Subfig.  1  exhibits  'the  mouth  of  the  patient  of  the  late  Dr.  Homer, 
immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  with- 
out external  incision;  Fig.  2  is  a  side  view  of  the  bone  removed; 
and  Fig.  3  is  the  likeness  of  the  patient  taken  three  years  after  the 
operation.  The  operation,  as  practiced  by  Dr.  Horner,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  his  son-in-law.  Prof.  Smith:  "Having  determined  to 
avoid  cutting  through  the  cheek,  as  commonly  practiced,  the  patient 
was  seated  in  a  chair,  with  his  head  well  supported,  and  partially 
etherized.  The  assistant,  supporting  the  patient^s  head,  then  raised 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  on  the  left  side,*  and  held  it  widely  open,  while 
the  upper  lip  and  cheek  were  dissected  from  the  superior  maxilla  as 
far  back  as  possible,  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  superior  margin  of  the 
bnccinator  muscle.  The  two  incisor  teeth  on  the  left  side  being  then 
drawn,  the  correspouding  alveoli  were  cut  through  in  the  middle 

*  The  figure,  by  an  error,  is  made  to  show  the  operation  on  the  right  side. 
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line  by  a  nnrrow  sow,  which  worked  its  way  from  the  mouth  into 
the  left  nostril;  then  a  pair  of  stroog  hawk-bill  sciasors,  puch  a«  nrr 
used  by  gardeners  for  lopping  off  twigs,  took  out  the  two  rmoited 
alveoli  at  a  clip. 

"  A  thin,  flat,  woll-tempered  knife,  with  a  strong,  roand  handle, 
was  now  struck  through  the  roof  of  the  xnouth  into  the  nose,  at  tho 
junction  of  the  palatine  processes  of  the  palate  and  snperior  maxil- 
lary bones  (posterior  middle  palate  suture),  so  a*  to  cut  forward  and 
separate  the  maxillary  boues  from  each  other  in  the  middle,  when 
the  narrow  saw  was  again  used  to  cut  through  the  root  of  the  nasal 
process  of  the  maxillary  bone,  and  strong  scissors,  carved  on  the 
flat,  made  to  cut  through  the  orbitar  plate  at  its  margin,  the  in^ 
sion  being  carried  back  to  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  apbenoi 
around  and  below  the  malar  bone. 

"  The  base  of  the  soft  palate  being  then  detached  by  a  shorU 
gular  knife,  curved  on  the  Qnt,  so  as  to  leave  the  soft  palate  attac] 
to  the  palate-bone,  a  few  touches  of  the  knife  freed  the  remaining 
attachments. 

"  The  pterygoid  process,  malar  bone,  and  the  orbitar  plate  of  the 
upper  maxillary  were  not  disturbed.  The  tnmor. — ^whicb  wm«  scir- 
rhous,— besides  its  bony  connection,  was  also  attached  to  iho  po8t»^ 
rior  part  of  the  check,  and  to  the  external  pterygoid  mascle. 
gouge  and  scissors,  however,  sufficed  to  remove  every  pari  that 
could  be  detached, 

"Tlie  bleeding  was  profuse,  especially  from  what  was  believed  toJ 
be  the  posterior  palatine  artery,  hut  the  vessel  whr  readily  secured 
by  means  of  a  ligature  and  Thysick's  needle,  and  a  few  other  ligv 
tares,  with  charpie,  arrested  the  remainder  of  the  hemorrhage*" 

The  ordinary  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  superior  nuLzUlsty 
bone  I  may  now  proceed  to  describe  in  dctaiL 

If  the  disease  for  which  such  an  operation  is  to  be  perforiDed 
tumor  of  moderate  dimensions,  say  scirrhus,  as  in  Prof.  Homflr*Bcaae, 
— which  seldom  attain  to  large  size, — the  uncovering  of  the  part  is 
to  be  effected  by  dividing  the  superior  lip  in  the  middle  line,  carrying 
the  incision  upward  along  the  base  of  the  ala  of  the  diseased  aide  to 
the  inner  cauthus;  the  flap  thus  secured,  which  is  triangalar,  is  dif- 
sected  US'  as  far  as  possible,  ^ow  remove  the  central  teeth,  and« 
with  a  scalpel,  make  an  incision  along  the  middle  lioe  of  the  hard 
palate  as  far  back  as  the  palato-maxillary  articulation  ;  at  right  an- 
gles with  this  incision  make  a  second,  extending  to  the  tuberosity  of 
the  maxilla,  the  cut  to  he  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  line  of  the 
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articalatioQ.  Examining  at  this  stage  a  skull, — which  it  is  never 
aniisfi  to  have  by, — take  up  a  Hcy's  saw,  and  cut  across  the  nasal 
process,  leaving,  if  possible,  the  orbital  plate.  Next,  with  the  same 
saw,  cut  across  the  maxillo-raalar  articulation;  this  corapleteg  the 
two  upper  Boelions.  The  third,  the  iatermaxillary,  is  quickly  effected 
by  introducing  within  the  nostril  one  blade  of  the  lar^e  cutting  for- 
ceps, the  other  being  placed  on  the  line  of  the  articulaiion  within  the 
mouth,  as  far  back  as  the  point  of  union  with  the  palate-bone;  the 
incision  is  now  made,  and  the  separation,  so  far  as  catting  is  con- 
oemed.  is  completed.  Take  now  a  pair  of  strong  forceps,  and,  seia- 
Ing  the  bone,  twist  it  from  its  Ijed. 

The  hemorrhage,  the  matter  next  demanding  attention,  varies  very 
much  with  circamstanecs.  It  may  be  that  twenty  arteries  will  jet 
their  blood  into  the  face  of  the  operator,  or,  on  the  contrary,  only 
two  or  three  may  require  artificial  moans  for  their  control.  One 
need  neither  be  hasty  nor  timid  about  this  bleeding.  Water,  ftilly 
saturated  with  alum,  simply  squeezed  into  the  cavity  from  a  sponge, 
will  oftentimes  control  it  IT  this  should  not  answer  the  purpose,  a 
syringe  may  be  used,  throwing  the  water  against  the  vessels  from 
some  little  distance.  The  casting  of  a  liguture  around  a  vessel  Js, 
however,  a  matter  as  easy  as  it  is  simple.  Wash  away  the  blood 
until  the  orifice  of  the  bleeding  artery  can  be  seen,  catch  it  with  the 
tenaculum,  or  forceps,  draw  it  thus  a  little  from  its  sheath,  and  tie  it. 
Repeat  this  with  each  vessel  until  all  are  secured. 

That  proper  form  and  support  may  be  given  to  the  integuments, 
the  next  step  in  the  operation  is  the  staffing  of  the  wound.  To  do 
this,  take  a  number  of  pieces  of  old  linen,  or  patent  lint,  fold  them 
into  small  squares,  saturate  these  freely  with  alum-wator,  and,  one 
by  one,  pack  them  into  the  cavity  until  the  contour  of  the  part  shall 
correspond  with  that  of  the  other  side.  The  surgeon  is  to  remem- 
ber how  many  of  these  squares  ho  has  used,  that  thus  he  may  have 
the  assurance  at  a  future  period  that  all  have  been  removed. 

Rotundity  and  form  secured,  the  flap  is  next  laid  carefully  into 
place,  and  closely,  yet  not  tightly,  approximated  by  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  stitches  of  the  interrupted  suture.  It  is  generally  the  best 
plan  to  put  a  pin  or  stitch  first  in  the  lip,  thus  insuring  correct  ap- 
proximation at  this  moat  important  point. 

As  a  dressing,  simple  cold  water  may  be  used,  keeping  the  parts 
constantly  cool  by  its  continuous  renewal ;  or,  if  water  alone  is  found 
insufficient  to  control  vascular  excitement,  it  may  be  medicated  with 
lead  in  the  proportion  of  3ij  to  Jxvi;  cold  water,  however,  will  gen- 
erally be  found  all-sufficient. 
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Concorniag  the  pads  or  squares  inside,  I  am  confident  it  will  \tc 
found  the  very  beat  practice  never  to  allow  thera  to  dry  from  Ih** 
tirao  of  their  first  introduction.    This  is  easily  prevented  by  repeated 
syringing-  with  pure  water,  or  water   medicated  with   stimalaot^^H 
aHtring;eo(B,  sedalives,  or  uiitlphlo^istius,  as  indicated.  ^^^ 

Tht*  stitches  used  in  approximating  the  external  wound  are  to 
be  removed  as  soon  as  possible, — three  or  four  days  will  generally 
allow  of  such  removal.  It  is  well  to  remove  them  gradually,  taking 
away  intermediate  ones. 

The  removal  of  the  squares  is  to  be  effected  leisurely — indeed,  the 
principle  is  to  consider  them  as  a  tent,  to  be  thrown  out  as  t 
wound  granulates  and  fills  up  below  them;  pick  out  the  top  or 
dlo  ones,  as  the  irritation  produced  by  their  overretention  com 
you.     Or,  if  it  seems  necessary,  after  the  first  three  days  bav« 
passed,  they  raay  all  be  removed  and  renewed,  in  lessening  num^ 
daily. 

This  completes  the  surgical  proceedings  of  sacb  a  resection. 

Many  cases,  however,  occur  where  the  external  incision 
suggested  might  not  be  the  best  one,  and,  indeed,  where  it  might 
not  be  suflScient  to  uncover  the  disease.  Certain  surgeons  prefer  to 
expose  the  bone  by  an  incision^  commencing  at  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  iLnd  passing  obliquely  upward  over  the  Stenonian  duct  to 
the  center  of  the  malar  bone,  throwing  thus  the  flap  upward  and 
inward  from  below.  Another  favorite  mode  is  to  use  both  tbr^e 
incisions  upon  the  same  subject,  a  necessary  proceeding,  in  many 
cases,  where  the  tumor  is  large. 

*'  Mr.  Fcrgusson,  who  ia  particularly  successful  in  oral  surgery, 
in  remarks  after  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  disease  affectio; 
the  alveolus  and  antrum,  made  some  important  and  iiiteri>.'=tin;f 
fiervfttions,  having  reference  generally  to  the  exposure  of  stn.*h  j 
prior  to  the  removal  of  the  actual  disease.     He  said  that  formerly 
and  even  now.  some  surgeons  were  in  tho  habit  of  freely  divid 
the  integun»ent  of  the  che«k,  lip,  etc.,  trying  to  get  at  tho  dise 
from  various  points.     Mr.  Fergusson  said  that  one  method  be  pur- 
sued with  advantage  (as  iu  a  case  of  removal  of  malignant  disease 
of  the  upper  jaw),  was  to  divide  the  upper  lip  in  the  median  line, 
and  then  by  carrying  the  incision  on  one  or  both  sides,  as  the  cir- 
cumsitanecs  of  the  case  required  it,  into  the  nose,  to  dissect  back  thf 
upper  lip,  ala  nasi,  and  cheek,  and  thus  expose  the  parts  freely, 
avoid  ihe  deformity  of  scar  on  the  cheek,  or,  to  use  bis  words,  'to 
leave  as  few  marks  of  the  surgeon's  doings  ou  the  face  ae  possible.*. 
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In  a  caHC  tbcu  beforo  him — a  youui^  woman — ho  was  able  to  remove 
disease  without  interfering  with  the  lip.  It  affected  the  alveolar 
of  the  right  side,  extending  from  the  second  incisor  to  the 
second  molar,  and  wus  continui^d  into  the  antrum  ;  hut  whether  it 
first  arose  in  the  antrum  or  the  alveolus,  he  did  not  know.  Mr.  Fer 
gusson  attributed  the  success  attending  this  method  of  removal,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  instrument  he  used,  viz.,  u  pair  of  clipping 
forceps.   He  first  clipped  away  the  alveolar  ridge,  and  then  attacked 

e  portion  of  disease  situated  in  the  neighborhood;  by  this  means 
freely  laid  open  the  antrum  and  nostril  He  alluded  to  a  case  in 
which  Mr.  Bowman  successfully  removed  a  large  tumor  from  the 
antrum  extending  into  the  mouth,  without  dividing  the  lips." 

Such  a  mode  of  uncovering  a  tumor  of  limited  size  is  admirable: 
the  section  will  be  found  to  make  a  large  exposure,  and  the  scar  left 
will  scarcely  be  remarked. 

Opjeration  for  Keskotion  op  both  SupEaioa  Maxillae. — It  has 
never  fallen  to  my  lot  to  resect,  or  to  st^c  resected,  both  maxillary 
bones.  Several  such  operations  are,  however,  on  record;  and  from 
them  I  select  that  of  Ueyfelder,  as  being  the  one  I  myself  should 

rform  should  such  a  necessity  arise. 

The  pfltieut  is  to  be  seated  in  a  chair,  with  his  head  supported 
by  au  a.ssi^taut,  or,  better,  he  may  lie  down.  An  incision  ih  raude 
n  each  side  of  the  face,  from  the  external  angle  of  the  eye  to  the 
labial  commissure ;  the  included  parts  are  now  reflected  upward 
toward  the  forehead  until  the  infraorbital  ridges  are  exposed.  This 
imcovers  the  whole  of  both  bones.  The  chain  saw  ia  now  passed 
through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissures,  the  malar  bones  are  divided, 
the  maxill-je  separated  from  the  ossa  nasi,  and  the  vomer  and  thinner 
bones  are  cut  with  strong  scis-sur.";.  These  steps  complete  the 
eeparatioD,  when  the  bones  are  to  l^e  pried  from  the  cavities  with 
elevators  or  twisted  away  with  the  lion  forceps  of  Liston.  The  re- 
sult of  an  operation  thu.-*  performed  by  Heyfelder  is  thus  described: 
"Very  little  blood  was  lost,  torsion  and  compression  sufficing  to 
arrest  the  hemorrhage.  Two  hours  afterward,  the  edges  of  the 
woundfi,  fritm  the  an;,des  of  the  eyes  to  the  corners  of  the  mouth, 
being  united  by  twenty-six  stitches  of  the  interrupted  suture,  cold 
lotions  were  applied :  there  was  no  reaction  or  swelling,  and  the 
patient  could  swallow  water  and  broth.  Four  days  subsequently, 
the  wounds  had  nearly  healed  by  the  first  intention,  and  in  six  weeks 
the  patient  was  exhibited  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Erlachen.  At 
this  time  there  was  no  deformity  of  the  features:  a  fissure,  thirteen 
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Iinc3  long  and  three  lines  wide,  was  seen  alonjf  the  median  line  of 
mouth;  the  Boft  pfllute  and  uvula  were  in  their  niitural  place;  degU 
tition  was  free ;  the  noso  had  resumed  its  original  form  and  direcUoa| 
and  the  face,  which,  before  the  operation,  wan  like  that  of  o  monkefg 
again  poe&e^gcd  a  human  exprosnion;  a  Qrm  and  solid  tie^Esue 
plueed  the  extirpated  parts." 

Professor  Gross,  while  commending  that  any  operation  for  tbf^ 
removal  of  the  upper  jaw  should  be  preceded  by  a  careful  inquii 
into  the  history  of  the  caae,  is  not,  from  his  experience,  inclineti  to 
admit  that  eneephalomatous  tumors  are  to  be  esteemed  as  always 
hopeless  to  operative  interference.  "If  tho  tumor,"  says  this  gett- 
tleman,  "  bo  large  in  size,  rapid  in  its  development,  dipping  into  tho 
surrounding  structures,  and  attended  with  contaminution  of  th« 
neighboring  absorbent  glands,  failure  of  the  general  health,  and  a 
sallow,  cadnvcrous  countenance,  all  manual  inteirfcreiice  is  out  of 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  is  no  reason,  in 
opinion,  for  refraining  from  the  use  of  the  knife,  even  in  this  form  of 
disease,  provided  the  morbid  growth  is  comparatively  small  and 
tardy  in  its  progress,  and  the  surrounding  parts  and  coneiitution 
are  perfectly  sound."  Professor  Gross  thinks  the  propriety  of  such 
a  course  is  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  the  best  surgeons. 

Concerning  hemorrhagic,  this  same  gentleman  gives  it  as  bis  ejqH> 
riencc  that  there  are  no  organs  in  the  body  of  the  same  extt^ni  in 
their  natural  and  diseased  conditions,  tho  removal  of  which  is  at- 
tended with  less  trouble  in  this  direction.  "  I  rarely,  if  ever,"  bo 
says,  "  stop  to  tie  a  vessel  during  any  operation,  however  extensive 
or  complicated."  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  there  U,  m 
general,  no  necessity  for  such  a  course,  which  is  always  attended 
with  vexation  and  delay.  The  deep-souted  arteries  involved  in 
tumors  of  the  upper  jaw  seldom  bleed  much,  if  care  be  infceu  to 
keep  beyond  tho  limits  of  the  diseased  structures.  If  this  precau- 
tion be  neglected,  the  hemorrhage  may  be  copious  and  evco  ex- 
hausting. 

RssEOTioNS  or  THE  Infbriob  Maxilla — in  wbolb  awd  ik  pabt. 
— Partial  resections  of  the  lower  jaw  have  become  so  common  as  to 
elicit  little  attention.  I  have  myself  certainly  made  such  ^ectiaus  in 
«8  many  as  fifty  cases.  The  causes  necessitating  such  operationt>  are 
considered  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  (See  Chapters  on  Tumort,) 

Subligurca  6,  T,  and  8,  Plate  XI 11.,  exhibit  various  steps  la  such 
resection,  and  are  photographically  true,  allowing  for  the  ab&ence 
the  blood. 


I- 


KrTWNS  OF  T. 


BONES. 


^ven 


-f  the  lower  jaw  is  one  of  the  most  disfig-uriny 

v\)*  operations  that  can  l>e  practiced  on  the  living 

to  be  performed  without  the  cxifiteacc  of  a  well- 

ren  neeeHtiity.     Any  partial  gection  anterior  to  the 

lerally  be  easily  accomplished  without  i'Xt4?rnfli  wound, 

'^  held  out  of  the  way  by  the  mouth-stretcher  used  in 

niance  of  dental  operations. 

FlO.  119. — Hoirra-STRETCDBR  AFPLIKD. 


*.SCS^t.D, 


In  caBes  where  section  of  the  lip  may  bo  thought  desirable,  as 
when  the  practitioner,  from  inexpericnoo,  may  not  be  able  to  accom- 
plish the  section  without  the  exposure,  various  cuts  are  proposed  and 
re<tuired.  Thet>e  cutis  may  be  fully  uuduri»tood  by  the  studies  pre- 
sented. Subfigure  8,  Plate  XIII.,  represents  exposure  of  the  mental 
portion  of  the  bono.  The  flaps,  1,  2,  ore  made  by  u  single  vertical 
incision  through  the  median  line  of  the  lower  lip,  crossed  by  a 
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second  nt  right  angrltta  at  the  base  of  tho  jaw,  extGndiDfr  on  oUher  aide,! 
Iftlerally,  as  far  as  the  bone  is  required  to  bo  removed. 

Subfigiire  7  represents  the  exposure  of  the  whole  U'fl  half  of  the 
jaw.  To  accomplish  thin,  make  a  first  incision  in  the  mcdi-an  Vim 
to  the  under  border  of  the  bono.  From  this  carry  a  socond  under 
the  jaw — although  along  it — to  the  temporo-maxillarj  articulation. 
DiHsect  now  the  flap  upward.  In  the  horizontal  rut  here  made  iL 
will  be  perceived  that  the  facial  artery  is  divided;  this  is  a  Urg*^ 
vessel,  aud  requires  a  iigpaluro.  It  will  be  found,  I  think,  the  better 
practice  to  tie  both  ends  before  proceeding  to  the  operaiioa  upon  the 
bone.  The  coronary  artery  cut  in  the  vertical  incision  will  often 
compel  a  ligature. 

Subfigurc  6  exhibits  an  exposun*  of  the  whole  body  of  the  bone, 
This  id  accomplished,  as  in  the  drawing,  by  a  simple  barizontal  in- 
cision along  the  base  of  the  jaw,  carried  from  angle  to  angle,  and  tbi 
flap,  including  the  mouth  entire,  thrown  up;  or  it  may  bo  secured' 
liy  joining  the  horizontal  to  a  vertical  incision  made  from  the  angle 
of  the  mouth;  or,  as  in  Fig.  8,  by  the  median,  vertical,  and  hnriioo- 
tal  incisions.  These  acctiona  understood,  any  required  modificatioai 
will  suggest  itselC 

Subfigures  4,  5,  6,  represent  an  operation  pnuticed  by  Dr.  J. 
Rhea  Barton:  4  exhibits  the  tunmr,  which  will  be  c^een  lo  be  of 
great  bulk,  being  described  as  having  complete  possessinn  of  the 
mouth,  forcing  the  tongue  into  the  pharynx,  and  stretching  the  jaws 
widely  apart.  It  also  roKo  up  outside  the  superior  maxillary  bouef 
protruding  the  lips,  cheek,  and  neck  on  the  left  side. 

Finding,  by  examination,  that  the  base  of  the  bone  might  be  left 
with  promise,  Dr.  Barton  made  the  resection  as  exhibited  by  the 
lines  in  5.  This  was  accomplished  by  sawing  horizontally  from 
without  inward,  commencing  at  the  middle  line  below  the  canal, 
and  extending  the  section  bilaterally.  The  removal  of  the  boM, 
in  this  particnlar  operation,  gove  no  hemorrhage  requiring  attontion. 
The  flaps  being  replaced  and  stitched,  the  patient  was  well  in  a 
month. 

Complete  section  of  the  jaw,  as  exhibited  in  Fig.  8,  after  thepra<y{ 
tice  of  Dupu}*tren  and  many  successors,  destroys  forever  the  artico*) 
lation  of  the  jaws,  aud  interferes  not  only  with  mastication,  but  seri- 
ously with  deglutition  and  speech.  Exposing  the  bone  as  directed,^ 
the  section  is  nioBt  easily  made  with  either  the  Hey,  metacarpal, 
chain  saw.  Before,  however,  shaving  the  bone  from  its  inner  attach- 
ments, a  loop  of  waxed  silk,  or  silver  wire,  is  to  be  passed  ihroagh 


the  tip  of  (he  tongue,  that  it  may  thus  bo  prevented  from  being  drown 
bat'k  into  the  pharynx  by  the  ^t^nio-hyoid  and  styhi-hyoid  muHoU^s. 

Huhfifj^upe  7  exhibits  the  removal  of  one-half  the  niaxilhi.  Expos- 
ing the  bone  as  directed,  remove  one  or  more  of  the  center  teeth  ; 
next,  from  without  inward,  saw  through  the  hone,  or,  if  preferred, 
npe  the  chain  puw,  carrying  it  around  the  hone  by  the  aid  of  a  curved 
neodle.  Catching  now  the  bone  in  the  grnsp  of  the  forceps,  or  using 
the  fingers,  as  preferred,  detach  th«  inner  soft  parts,  twisting  the 
bone  outward  and  downward.     Arriving,  in  the  dissection,  at  the 

Roronoid  process,  the  temporal  tendon  in  to  he  detached  by  a  chisel- 
haped  knife,  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  maxillary  artery  or 
internal  carotid.  This  proecHfi  freed,  the  condyle  can  bo  twisted 
from  its  ligaments,  or,  better  t*ti!l,  twisted  and  cut  away.  This 
operation,  apparently  so  fornudable,  I  once  succeeded  in  doing  with- 
out external  incision.  With  the  section  as  represented  iu  Ihe  figure, 
it  is  not  at  all  difficult.  A  diseased  bone  is  not,  I  am  convinced, 
nearly  so  difficult  lo  disarticulate  as  the  sound  one. 
I^k  Prof  Smith,  in  his  System  of  Surgery,  gives  the  credit  to  Dr. 
Geo.  McClclIan  of  having  been  the  first  to  attempt  more  than  a  lim- 
itt'd  section  of  this  hone, — this  surgeon,  in  1823,  removing  utl  the 
parts  anterior  to  the  angles.  In  this,  however,  he  was  preceded  by 
Deadcrick,  of  Tennessee,  who,  iu  1812,  made  a  resection  which  ex- 
tended from  the  symphysis  to  the  angle.  Mott,  of  New  York,  \» 
also  referred  to  as  haviug  made  an  operalioa  similar  to  Deaderick*8, 
^in  1821.  Dr.  Ackley,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  reported  as  having,  in 
l^piSdO,  removed  the  bone  entire.  In  Europe,  priority  of  the  operation 
performed  first  by  Dcaderick  Is  awarded  to  Dupuytrcn.     Mott.  ac- 

» cording  to  Prof.  Smith,  disarticulated  the  Itonc, — Dcaderick  and  Du- 
puytren  did  not.  Prof  Mott  thought  it  necessary  to  ligate  the 
primitive  carotid  artery  a  few  days  before  making  his  rpsrclion,  a 
step  long  yince  proved  to  l)c  cntirt'ly  uncalled  for,  complicating  and 
increasing  the  dangers  of  the  operation. 

tThe  o]>eratiou  of  Dr.  Dcaderick.  deservedly  famous  for  its  priority, 
was  doiii'  on  iJu;  person  of  a  lad  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  operation 
was  performed  for  the  removal  of  a  cartilaginous  tnmor  on  the  left 
side  of  the  jaw,  filling  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mouth,  causing  the 
greatest  difliculty  in  SM'allowing,  and,  at  times,  even  in  breathing.  To 
accomplish  his  resection,  Dr.  Dcaderick  commenced  an  incision  under 
the  zygomatic  process,  and  carried  it  across  the  tumor,  downward 
and  forward,  to  nearly  an  inch  beyond  the  middle  of  the  chin.  From 
the  center  of  this  first  incision,  and  consequently  at  right  angles  with 
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it.  an  incision  was  cxtcmled  a  short  digtaneo  upon  the  neck.  The 
flapB  thus  eecun^d  wvre  dissected  from  the  diseased  masA,  and  tb« 
lionc  next  sawed  off  at  the  un^le  and  smiphysis.  The  ftnpd  wcrv 
now  laid  back  in  the  nsnnl  w«y,  hikI  the  hoy  made  a  speedy  reeovrrr. 
Nerve  Section. — A  most  intcrcstinjc  dr-partraent  of  rreectire  sur- 
^ry — for  thu6  it  may  In?  termed — is  found  in  the  operations  required 
ro  expost^  nert'es  involved  in  nenralgic  lesions.  It  is  eertninly  no 
longer  a  qurfition  that  fieetionA  of  nerre-cords  may  lie  made  withoat 
Apecial  danger  or  risk, — the  greater  question  being  always  the  v^tiah- 

Fia.  120. 


linhnieiil  of  a  correct  diagnuHi».     In  tlie  chapter  on  XeuralfrU  I 
oeeaeion  to  remark  tliat  sueh  o[M>rationH  wore,  far  from  Ittiinir  satia- 
factory;  but  that  remark  \s  hrre  to  be  modified  by  proii'i'i  '  •• 

fttuh,  in  many  of  the  cai9e.s,  to  be  ralber  with  the  snrgm  i 
case.     Section  of  a  nerve  ia  only  justified  where  on  the  peripheral 
side  there  cxisU?  a  lesion  which  may  not  otherwise  be  cared;  and  of 
such  cases  there  are,  without  doubt,  uian^. 
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Hection  of  Inferior  Maxillary  Nerve. — While  I  am  very  well 
convinppcl  that,  in  many  of  the  roporteil  cases  sections  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve  have  l>een  made  without  necessity,  yi't  it  is  ccrtoiuiy 
an  operation  to  W  practiced  and  coinmondod. 

I  In  looking  at  Fig.  120.  the  nerve,  which  is  a  cord  of  some  size,  is 
Been  to  pass  within  the  subBtance  of  the  jaw  midway  to  the  thick- 
ness, and  on  a  line  which  would  bo  well  enoug-h  marked  by  taking 
the  center  Ijctween  the  base  of  the  boue  and  the  cutting  edgc!s  of  the 
teeth.  Approaching  the  ramus,  it  ascends  obliquely  upward  and 
backward,  escaping  operative  proceeding  at  the  posterior  dental  for- 
amen. 
To  e3tpo9c  (bis  nerve,  if  within  the  ramus,  begin  an  incision  at  the 
sigmoid  notch,  and  carry  it  carefully  downward  through  the  integu- 
ments, avoiding  wi»h  all  care  the  wounding  of  any  overlying  part  of 
H  the  parotid  gland;  the  gland  discovered,  posh  it  carefully  backward, 
^  and  complete  the  incision  down  to  the  bone,  scraping  aside,  rather 
than  removing,  the  periosteum.  As  the  next  step,  take  a  small  tre- 
phine, ami  cut  out  two  sections,  or  rather  cut,  with  the  trephine, 
sufficiently  deep  to  reach,  or  very  nearly  reach,  the  nerve  canal. 
Take  now  the  chisel,  and  with  gentle  cuts  remove  the  intervening 

•  portion  of  bone.  If  the  operation  is  carefully  performt'd,  the  nerve 
can  be  uncj»vered  without  the  slightest  wound.  Heaching  the  ves^ 
selfl,  isolate  the  nerve  from  the  artery  and  vein  by  lifting  it  upon 
the  tenaculum.  It  is  now  to  be  divided,  removing  as  much  as  is 
thought  ilesirable.  never  less  than  half  an  inch,  and  if  more,  cer- 
tainly the  better. 

If  the  optifation  is  to  l>e  performed  within  the  body  i>ropcr  of  the 
bone,  the  uncovering  is  even  more  simple:  use  still  the  straight  line, 
cutting  midway  upon  the  bone,  separate  the  lips  of  the  wound  by 
delicate  rolract^rs,  securing  a  free  exposure  of  the  bone  (with  the 
periosteuu)  seraped  away,  as  before  suggested),  trephine,  and  re- 
move the  section. 

The  facial  artery,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  passes  in  front  of  the 
masseter  muscle;  if  it  is  necessarily  cut,  the  operator  must  stop  and 
throw  a  ligature  about  it, — it  is  better  to  tie  both  ends.  Cuts  into 
the  muscular  substance  are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible ;  such 
incisions  add  to  the  trouble  of  an  operation  by  the  free  hemorrhage 
provoked. 

A  Beetion  of  the  nerve  cord  secured,  the  surgeon  carefully  lays 
back  the  fiaps  aud  watches  the  result.  It  has  been  thought  well  by 
•ome  to  give  large  doses  of  some  opiate  immediately  after  such 
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o|>oratioDg;  but  when  this  is  required  I  Infer  the  operation  w\W 
found  to  prove  a  mistake,  as  in  such  euecessful  co^ee  b8  have  occurry»d 
in  my  own  experienee,  the  relief  from  sufferin;c:  experienced  han  acted 
as  the  profoondesl  of  opiates, — the  patients  sleeping  for  the  first  few 
days  almost  continually. 

Among^  the  recorded  cases  of  section  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve 
where  complole  success  has  attended  the  operation,  are  four  hy  Prof. 
GrosB.  In  these  cases  all  known  remedies  for  the  relief  of  tlie  ^W*- 
ease  had  l>een  employed  without  avail. 

Inversion  and  Evbrsion  of  Lip. — It  sometimes  happens  that 
from  accident  or  congenital  defect  the  lip — generally  the  lowt-r — 
is  inverted  or  everted.  When  turned  inward,  the  part  is  shortenc-d, 
and  not  unfrequently  permits  of  the  escape  of  the  oral  fluids.  In- 
version, while  generally  the  result  of  some  cancroid  affection  whirb 
has  ])roduced  considerable  cicatricial  tissue,  is  yet  occasionally  ob- 
served associated  with  some  perversion  of  the  frsenum,  this  fold  being 
unduly  short,  or  running  too  near  the  free  edge  of  the  lip.  A  ca^  of 
inversion,  the  worst  I  have  ever  met  with,  rt'sulted  from  a  gunshot 
wound,  involving  both  lip  and  jaw\  In  this  case  that  surfai'e  which 
was  the  free  edge  had  become  involved  in  reparative  ninterial  netr 
the  base  of  the  alveolar  process,  and  had  thus  become  ti*;htly  bound 
to  these  parts;  the  teeth  and  face  of  the  gums  being  exposed.  To 
prevent  the  dribblings  from  bis  mouth  passing  to  the  neck  and  breart 
the  patient  had  constructed  for  himself  a  species  of  tin  cup,  which 
he  constantly  wore  bound  to  his  chin,  and  which  was  conceal 
from  observation  by  a  large  neckkerchief. 

E version,  the  more  common  condition,  depends,  like  in\ 
a  variety  of  causes.  A  burn  received  about  the  chin,  - 
the  part,  has  frequently  produced  it.  Hypertrophy  of  the  mucouA 
membrane  is  an  occasional  cause;  preternatural  elongation  of  tbK 
frsenum  permits  such  falling  outward.  Any  loss  of  substance  ei- 
ternally,  contracting  the  parts,  necessarily  tends  to  eversioa. 

Treatment  of  inversion  or  eversion  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
various  causes.  In  the  inversion  of  the  lip  where  such  cause  lir^s  io 
the  existence  of  cicatricial  tissue,  it  will  be  found  easier  to  imapitie 
than  to  secure  the  means  of  cure.  If  the  lip  has  length,  a  cure  may 
be  attempted  by  an  elliptical  portion  taken  from  the  outer  surface, 
the  parts  being  brought  together  and  an  immediate  union  si^cured 
through  the  use  of  the  hare-lip  pin  or  common  interruptird  sutarv; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  lip  has  been  shortened  in  its  bulk,  aa  is  frv^ 
quently  the  case  where  the  ulcer  has  been  deep,  wo  must  depend  for 
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relief  on  a  plastic  oporatioa :  such  an  operation  consists  in  cutting 
away  the  cicatrix  and  transplanting  to  the  seat  of  removal  a  pedi- 
celed  flap  taken  from  the  inner  face  of  the  cheek;  this,  however,  is 
always  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  such  inversion  being  the  worst 
form  to  treat. 

A  shortened  or  improperly  attached  frsenum  is,  generally,  most 
easy  of  correction, — a  section,  more  or  less  extensive,  assisted  by  a 
frequent  turning  outward  of  the  parts  by  the  patient,  quickly  result- 
ing in  the  cure. 

Inversion  from  gunshot  injuries  classifies  itself  with  contraction 
from  ulceration ;  each  case  is  a  study  in  itself,  and  will  be  found  to 
have  its  own  peculiar  demands.  Many  of  these  conditions  have  no 
cure,  the  patient  being  doomed  to  drag  through  an  undesirable  ex- 
istence. Others  will  be  found  very  easy  of  remedy,  some  attached 
point  requiring,  perhaps,  alone  to  be  freed.  An  intermediate  class, 
and  this  is  by  far  the  most  common,  demands  a  combination  of  oper- 
ations,— such  requirements  suggesting  themselves  to  the  ingenious 
surgeon. 

Eversions  are  treated  on  the  same  general  principles.  An  ellipsis 
from  the  mucous  face  of  the  lip  is  the  most  common  mode  of  cure 
resorted  to.  A  second  mode  is  a  double  V-shaped  incision,  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cut  being  the  center  of  the  lip ;  the  space  within,  being 
wider  than  that  without,  naturally  draws  the  parts  inward  and  down- 
ward. In  preternatural  elongation  of  the  frsenum  I  have  secured 
satisfactory  results  by  cutting  out  a  limited  portion  of  the  bridle 
and  producing  an  eschar  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Or,  if  the 
operator  prefer,  he  may  stitch  the  parts  together  after  the  abbrevia- 
tion, securing  the  continuance  of  an  approximation  by  the  use  %f  a 
turn  or  two  of  a  bandage. 
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Da  Costa,  M.D.  Illustrated.  Frinted  on  tinted  pAper.  12nio. 
Extra  Cloth.     Price  $1.25. 

Dr.  Da  Conta  ban  given  us,  in  bin  Rsnay,  the  history  and  mode  of 
admini. St  ration  of  inhalaliooB;  be  discuttscs,  also,  the  question  of  the 
petictrability  of  the  air-passagea  by  atomized  fluids,  and  gives  the 
riKHlicines  and  their  doses,  which  have  been  employed;  iHstly.  he 
sums  up  very  oloaely  the  results  uf  his  observations.  He  oousiders 
inhalations  to  be  an  addilioa  to  oar  therapeutic  means,  not  by  any 
means  a  Bubslitule  for  what  is  already  known:  that  in  inhalation 
we  possess  now  a  means  more  certain,  more  efficient,  and  more  sus- 
ceptible of  being  regulated  than  nny  Llint  was  formerly  avuilahle. 
The  book  is  well  worth  iho  attention  and  thought  uf  every  pbysi- 
oian. — St,  Lvuis  Medkal  Rrportcr. 

#  ♦  *  •  vTe  tru.st  this  book  will  find  its  way  to  erery  physi- 
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INJUKIES  OF  THE  SPINE. 

With  uu  analysis  of  nearly  four  hundred  cases.  By  JoHir  Asn- 
mritsT,  Je.,  A.m.,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  rhysicians 
of  rhiladelphia,  etc  eto.  Tinted  paper.  12mo.  Extra  Cloth. 
Price  §1.25. 

A  ncsi  little  monograph,  of  which  the  title  very  sufficiently  ex- 
presses ihe  scope.  Dr.  .\shburat  treats  very  briefly  of  tho  symp- 
toms and  trealment  of  tho  various  injuries  to  which  tho  spinn.1 
column  ia  liable;  contusions,  fractures,  and  dislocations  of  course 
being  the  most  froqaent.  The  l.%bulaied  review  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred cases  is  valuable  and  of  special  interest  to  the  surgeon.  These 
cases  are  taken  from  a  great  variety  of  current  surgical  literature, 
and  the  author  has  classified  them  with  reference  to  the  moth  of  in- 
jury; its  character  and  progress,  time,  result,  remarks,  autborityf 
eto.  The  author  do^^crves  credit  for  bis  oontribulinn  to  this  depart- 
ment of  surgical  literature.— Cinn.  Journal  of  Afedtane. 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS  and  ita  Attendant  Defonnities, 
By  Charles  Fatbtt*  Tavloe,  M.D.    Illustrated.    12mo.    Price, 

Cloth,  $1.U0;  Paper,  76  ots. 
This  is  an  interesting  little  brochure  of  120  pages,  written  in  the 
graphic  style  distinguishing  all  of  Dr.  Taylor's  contributions  to  the 
science.  There  is  much  in  it  which,  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  will 
fumiftb  food  for  profound  rclleetion,  and  suggest  new  Ideas  in  rela- 
tion to  these  obscure  maladies.— -/^ea Pen vor^  Mtd.  Ilrratd, 
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